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PREFACE. 

The following Treatise contains the 
resulis of numerous researches on the 
subject of Inflamrnation, which have 
been carried on by the author during 
the last fouryears. His first cotn muni- 
cation was made to the Medico Chirur- 
gical Society of Edinburgh, in Novem- 
ber, 1842, and an ahsiract of it ap- 
peared in Cor mack's Journal the fol- 
lowinjT month. In the summer of 
1843, the viows now published were 
iaid before the leading members of the 
profession in Edinburgh, at the even- 
ing meetings of the Royal College of 
Physicians. The facts from which they 
are derived also, were then demon- 
strated under a series of achromatic mi- 
croscopes. Since then the valuable 
Reports of Henle and Wharton Jones 
have been published, which, although 
they contain many of the facts noticed 
by the writer, iii no way allude, to 
others. Among these may be men- 
tioned the identity in structure between 
the capillaries and non-voluntary mus- 
cular fibre ; the structure of lymph in 
its various forms ; the distinction be- 
tween the plastic and exudation corpus- 
cles ; the identity of the latter with the 
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granular bodies of the colostrum ; and 
the means of distinguishing inflamma- 
tory and non-inflammatory softening. 

The author has attempted to esta- 
blish an increased exudation of blood- 
.plasma^ as the essential phenomenon of 
inflammation. He thinks thatthiaview 
of the subject will introduce much 
more precision into our notions of its 
pathology, and be found of considera- 
ble value in practice. He has further 
endeavoured to point out, how all 
known facts harmonize with this opi- 
nion, and how all the phenomena pro- 
duced are explicable by the.cell-doo- 
trine of nutrition now established in 
science; 

If, in performing his task, the author 
has been enabled to simplify the study 
of inflammation and its results, or to 
throw any light upon the obscurity 
which has hitherto enveloped it, he will 
be fully compensated. 

J. H. Bennbtt. 

Edis BVRoOf September, 1844. 



ON INFIiAMMATION. 

INTRODUCXIOPf. 

It is daily becoming more and more 
apparent tfiat thq results of post-mortem 
examination have ceased to furnish us 
with facts sufficiently novel and import- 
ant to advance the study of pathology* 
The labours of Broussais, Cruveilhier, 
Lallemand, Andral, and other leaders 
of the French school, have been keenly, 
disputed, and the truth thus elicited has 
been embodied among the great masso^ 
medical knowledge. In the same m? 
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ner the researches of Bright, Abercrom- 
bie, Carswel^ Hope, and others iir this 
country, have been well studied, gene- 
rally understood and confirmed, and 
the pathologist anxiously looks for 
some new mode of pushing forwards 
his inquiries. In this juncture the 
same means by \^hich healthy ana- 
tomy and physiology have been ad- 
yanced, are now employed by the mor- 
bid anatomist and pathologist, and or- 
ganic chemistry and the achromatic 
microscope furnish him with u key, by 
the aid of which a new field is thrown 
open to his investigations. 

Researches thus conducted have led, 
to results as unexpected as they are im- 
portant. In physiology a thetiry of 
organization has been shown to npply 
to all animated nature, — the vegetable 
as well as animal kingdoms. It has' 
been demonstrated that the humble^st 
and minutest tribes of plants possess 
the same original structure, as is to be 
found in the most gigantic trees of the 
forest, and in animals the same law ap- 
plies to the production of microscopic 
infusoria, as to the development of the 
largest mammiferous tribes. It is now 
generally admitted that the functions of 
ntilrition and growth are perfected by 
means of the formation and develop- 
ment of nucleated cells, and the nu- 
merous facts which have tended to elu- 
cidate this truth, constitute the basis of 
the doctrine of cytogeiiesis. 

This theory has been applied with 
great success to an explanatiqn of the 
mode in which the normal textures are 
formed, as well as* tp the manner in 
which healthy nutrition and secretion 
take place; . But I .do not think that 
its value, as illustrative of. diseased pro- 
cesses, has yet been sufBcieully dwelt 
upon, -or that it has been shown, to be 
as universally applicable to the expla- 
nation of morbid as of healthy phe- 
nomena. If, however, it admit of 
demonstration that the organic diseases 
to which animals and vegetables are 
subject, that the formation of nsw 
growths, and the reparation of tissues, 
are explicable by the «ame theory, as 



applies to the development of healthy 
strucluret it must be allowed that a 
great step will have been made in 
pathology. Such a consummation, in- 
deed, might enable us to approximate, 
if not actually reach sotne primitive or 
fundamental law which can alone com- 
municate exactitude to medical sci- 
ence. 

That the morbid process generally 
denominated inflammation is in some 
way or other connected with a perver- 
sion or alteration in nutrition, is an 
idea which has occurred to many patho- 
logists. The general anatomists of Ger- 
many even have done much towards 
determining the mode in which this is 
accomplished. Still there are many 
points which have received little atten- 
tion, and notwithstanding the vast im- 
portance of this fundamental subject in 
pathology, and the labours of many 
eminent men, we are still in uncer- 
tainty respecting its intimate nature, 
and the manner in which its products 
are generated and developed. An at- 
tentive study of the numerous works 
published on this subject, a careful in- 
quiry into the results of modern re- 
searches* made by means of organic 
chemistry and the microscope, as well 
as investigations carried on by myself 
in connection with it during a period 
of three, years, have induced me to be- 
live that our views of inflammation 
would be rendered more simple and 
precise if it could be demonstrated that 
that process was only a modification of 
the functions of nutrition, as explained 
by the doctrine of cytogenesis. I say 
demonstrated, because although such a 
view, brought forward as mere hypo- 
thesis, might seem probable, it could 
never serve without positive facts, to 
extend our knowledge of the subject. 
Such, then, is the object of the present 
memoir. Inflammation is so intimately 
interwoven with the theory and prac- 
tice of medicine, it so meets us at the 
very commencement of our pathologi- 
cal inquiries, as well as in our treatment 
of disease, that in all ages it has been 
made the pivot upon which the medical 
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philosophy of the lime has revolved. 
Thus any doctrine, capable of explain- 
ing the various phenomena which 
usher in, constitute, and follow this 
morbid process, cannot but furnish 
those principles on which medicine, 
both as a science and an art, must ulti- 
mately rest. 

I shall discuss the subject under 
the following heads ; l«f, Cellular the- 
ory of nutrition ; 2rf, the blood ; 3d, 
The capillaries ; 4th, The early phe- 
nomena of inflammation ; 5//r, The es- 
sential phenomenon of inflammation ; 
6th, Terminations of inflammation ; 
7th, The circumstances influencing 
the terminations ; and lastly, the con- 
clusions from the whole* 

1. CELLULAR THEORY OF NUTRITION. 

The general formation of tissues 
from cells in vegetables may be shortly 
described as follows. There is, flrst, a 
granular fluid ; secondly, a nucleus is 
formed, which some have described as 
being made up of an aggregation of these 
granules, and others, as a corpuscle of 
a white or dull red colour, enclosing a 
granule or nucleolus. Upon this nu- 
cleus arises a transparent vesicle, at 
itrst somewhat resembling the appear- 
ance of a watch-glass rising from the 
dial of a watch, and then the whole 
constitutes a nucleated cell. The 
walls of the cell now enlarge. If seve- 
ral lie together they assume a polyhe- 
dral form, from^ tliQ lateral pressure 
they receive, as in the pith of some 
plants ; fibres are formed from their 
becoming elongated and splitting up ; 
tubes from the partitions being absorb- 
ed whilst the walls remain ; and more 
solid textures from woody or calcare- 
ous depositions taking place on their 
internal walls. After a time, the nu- 
cleus disappears, leaving a non-nucle- 
ated cell ; but it sometimes remains 
permanently. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that every granular 
fluid gives rise to a nucleusj every nu- 
cleus to a cell, or that every cell assists 
in forming other textures. Granules, 



nuclei, and cells, often remain perma- 
nently, thus constituting the basis of 
several fluids and textures. Some 
cells have their organization com- 
pleted when fully developed, as in the 
Protococcua nivalis, and Torula ceri- 
visite. 

In animals the same process takes 
place. The ovum is a nucleated cell 
of which the germinal spot is the nu- 
cleolus, the germinal vesicle the nu- 
cleus, and the vitelline membrane the 
cell wall. Dr. Martin Barry has ad- 
mirably traced the formation of cells 
within these, from which, as in vegeta- 
bles, all the animal structures are 
formed. As in certain tribes of plants 
some of these nucleated ceils are per- 
sistent, so in animals others, such as 
blood corpuscles, pigment cells of the 
choroid, fat cells, and those in cartila£[e 
are permanent; in others, the cells' 
undergo various modifications in shape, 
until they ultimately become developed 
into the diflerent, animal structures. 
Late researches also would indicate that 
the nuclei are • not only persistent in 
some of the 'fully formed tissues, but 
undergo alterations in form, being flat* 
tened and elongated. 

Reproduction from nucleated cells 
has been shown to take place in two 
ways, lat, by the formation of a fluid 
between the nucleus and cell wall, ta 
which granules are produced and, sub* 
sequently, nuclei and cells, until the 
original cell wall breaks or disappears, 
giving exit to the new productions ; 
2d, by new cells arising within the old 
one, through the division of the nucleus 
into two or more segments, from each 
of which a new cell is formed. 

The species of growth depends upon 
the supply of nourishment from with- 
out. At the earliest period of develop- 
ment, when the cells are loose, we find 
them swimming in an albuminous fluid, 
which contains in solution the elements 
of nutrition. The cell wall appears to 
possess a certain vital principle of se- 
leeiion, by means of which these a**» 
absorbed. This fluid is calieJ r 
blastema. In the higher plants, < 
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the cells coalesce and undergo tra-ns- 
formations, one of the first resnlis of 
organization is for jsome of these cells 
to form a series of canals, by means 
of which this nulrilive fluid is car- 
ried to all parts of the organism. In 
vcfiretables these vessels, by a species 
of endosmosis, absorb a nutritive fluid 
from the soil. This is called sap, and 
is sent to all parts of the plant. By 
a species of exosmosis it is again 
exuded, and constitutes a blastema for 
the formation and support of nucleated 
cells. Tn this way vegetable nutrition 
is kept lip. 

Exactlv the same process takes place 
in animals. The ovum, when merely 
a nucleated cell, is nourished by a' 
vital selective species of endosmosis. 
In the higher animals, again, one of 
the first processes is the formation of 
canals from cells to carry the nutritive 
fluid to every part of the organism. In 
oviparous animals a large quantity of 
material is accumulated within the 
shell, constituting the yolk and albu- 
men, from which- nourishment is de- 
rived. In mammiferous animals dur- 
ing utero-gestation this fluid, or cy- 
toblastema, is also obtained by endos- 
mosis from the blootl of the parent, 
and in them, again,. by a species of 
exosmosis, efl^nsed for the origin and . 
support of nucleated cells, which ra- 
pidly undergo transformations to form 
the future being. 

After birth nutrition is carried on in 
a similar manner, only that materials 
are then conveyed into the stomach and 
intestinal canal, and from these the 
vessels by an endosmosis, similar to 
what takes place in plants, absorb a 
nutritive fluid called chyle, which is 
ultimately convened into blood. 

Thus nutrition in all organized be- 
ings consists in the formation bf a cy- 
toblastema, in which nucleated cells 
are formed, which are again ultimately 
developed into the different textures or 
made subservient to the function of 
secretion.* » 



* M. Mandl has lately attacked the prioci- 



If this doctrine be correct (and it 
cannot be denied that it is supported 
by a strong body of evidence) there is 
one point whieh demands the serious 
consideration of ever^ medical prac- 
titioner, viz. 9 that a healthy nutrition 
must depend upon the condition of the 
nutritive fluid or blastema. This, then, 
leads us to inquire what are the con- 
stituent elements of which it is form- 
ed, and what are the conditions ne- 
cessary to maintain it in a higher state 
of integrity. 

It has been shown by recent chemi- 
cal researches, that vegetables and 
animals ^re composed of similar proxi- 
mate principles. These Liebig has 
divided into nitrogenized and non- 
nitrogenized. The most important of 
the nitrogenized elements are fibrin, 
albumen, and caseine, and these may 
be still farther reduced into one ele- 
ment, viz., proteine, discovered by 
Mulder. The more important non- 
nilrogenized elements are fat, starch, 
gum, ajad sugar. These abound in 
carbon. 

Now it has been proved by numer- 
ous experiments, that no species of 
nutrition can pro«!eed unless there be 
a union of at least one of both classes 
of elements, and in animals the two 
which are most readilv convertible 
into nourishment are the albuminous 
and oily principles. These constitute 
the basis of every texture. • The gra- 
fiules found in every blastema consist of 
a minute drop of oil, surrounded by a 
membrane of albumen. Such are the 
granules of the chyle, th^ milk, and 
the yolk of the egg. That they are 

pies of this doctripe on what appear to us very 
insufficient grounds, and attempted to replace 
it by a theory of depositions and attractions, of 
anylhfng but a satisfactory nature. A critical 
examination of his*opinions, however, would 
lead us too far from the object we have in 
view. (See Manuel (V Anatomic GeneralCf par 
M. Mandl, 1843.) Facts to which we shall 
afterwards allude, undoubtedly show that cer- 
tain membranes, granules, and filaments may 
be formed by deposition independent of cellu- 
lar development." This, however, does not ap- 
pear to us opposed to the doctrine of growth 
from cells. 
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not loose drops of oil, as some sup- 
pose, is proved by their never uniting 
so long 9s the membrane which sur- 
rounds them remains perfect, I have 
subjected milk globules to a great force 
with " Chevaiier^s compressor, and 
could never make them unite. To 
abstract the oil from the membrane 
the latter must be lacerated mechani- 
cally, and hence, why the process of 
churning is necessary to procure butter 
from cream. 

That the globules of milk are real 
structures is still farther shown, by 
their possessing the properly uf eii- 
dosmosis and exosraosis, as may be 
proved on the addition of water and 
syrup. Now tltese structures may be 
produced mechanically. 

Dr. Ascherson of Berlin made the 
important discovery, that when a drop 
of fluid fat was brought into contact 
with fluid albumen, the latter imme- 
diately coagulated, and a membrane is. 
formed. I have performed this experi- 
ment again and again, and frequently 
demonstrated the membrane Ihus pro- 
duced to others. Shortly after its for- 
mation, it becomes stronger and stron- 
ger, and apparently contracts into folds. 
If, after the membrane has been thus 



produced, the same globules of oil are' emaciation takes place ; at length al« 



mixed intimately together by tritura- 
tion, it is of course broken up, and 
an emulsion formed; But I have ob- 
served that an examination with the 
microscope does not now enable us to 
detect any shreds of-. this membrane; 
we only see globules similar to those 
contained in the' milk, which in like 
manner are composed of an envelope 
of albumen enclosing the oil. 

It was further shown l3y Ascherson 
that the sporules and primary cells in 
the fungi had a similar composition. 
The isolated cells of animals, suclr as 
those of lymph, blood and purulent 
matter, are evidently composed of like 
principles. They are dissolved in 
sether and alkalies; the cell wall is 
made* transparent by acetic acid, and 
they all exhibit the phenomenVjn of 
eodosmovis and exosmosier. . Their 
1» 



compofiition, then, is essentially the 
same. 

Still the globules in an emulsion or 
in the milk, though real structures, are 
not living structures. When and iiow 
vitality is stamped upon them is still 
a mystery, but 1 believe that they con- 
stitute the nucleus of every cell, and 
that the moment life is imparted to 
them, a series of both chemical and 
structural changes takes place. By 
the first the original element of the ni- 
trogenized principles proteine is con- 
verted into fibrin, caseine, or albu- 
men, according to the demands of the 
organism, and by the second bone, 
muscle,. nerve, and all the various tis- 
sues are produced.* 

These views are not only important 
as a matter of theory,* they admit of 
practical application to the treatment of 
disease'. For instance, in scrofulous 
persons we see nutrition impeded. 
The nitrogenized' elements are in ex- 
cess^ the evacuatio.ns even become al- 
buminous and arq glairy like wiiite of 
egg ; .gradually the albuminous prin- 
ciple, of the blood becomes predomi-. 
nant, while the globules are diminished 
in quantity ; at the same titne the fatty 
or carbonized prtuciple disappears, and 



bumen is deposited in the textures, 
constituting tubercular effusions, the 
destructive effects of which on organs 
essetuial to life are ultimately fatal. 
The whole of this process is evidently 
one of perverted nutrition ; and that 
this is owing to an absence of the car- 
bonized or oleaginous elements'and aA 
excess of the nitrogenized or albumi- 
nous, must be evident. The indica- 
tion of cure, then, nrider suclrcircum- 

* The formation of the^ giobates by'the 
mere nnion of oil and albumen is cited by 
Mandl as an objectfon to the doctrine of cytot 
genesis, and as favouring bis theory of depo- 
sitions, inasmuch as true cells oiay be thus 
formed without either nuclend or nncleoius. 
The opii^n we have advaqced above, bown 
ever, respecting the real character and obiect 
of these ^ strnctures, will perhaps 
any seeming discrepancy which r 
gardin^ then). 
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staneen, mjist be to introduce into the 
system the first named principle, 
namely, fluid, fat, or oil, in order that 
it may combine with the excess of al- 
bumen, and constitute a healthy blas- 
tema for the support of nutrition. The 
value of this practice is not hypotheti- 
cal, it has been well established for 
the last twenty years, long before any 
theory regarding it was formed, or the 
doctrine of cytogenesis heard of. In 
Germany the animal oils are exten- 
sively used in all cases of perverted 
nutrition, from excess of albumen, they 
have long held and still hold a promi- 
nent place in all the pharmacopoeias Xjf 
Germany, Holland, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, and, at the present day, are con- 
tinually prescribed by the most emi- 
nent practitioners, both physicians arid 
surgeons, of those countries. Perhaps 
there are few articles in the Materia 
•Medica the value of which, in the 
cases indicated, has been supported 
by such a massT of incpntestibie evi- 
dence.* 

Although the doctrine of cytogenesis 
undoi^^tedly embraces a vast number 
of- facts, late researches ' have shown 
that it is not so universally applicable 
as Schwann- and his followers have 
supposed. We have already alluded 
to the formation of a membrane, and 
of structures by tho union of oil and 
albumen. The former is very analo- 
gous to the sarcolemma, and basement 
membrane of Birwman, and we have 
seen a similar one form on Uie surface 
of healthy blood during the. act of co- 
agulation. Filaments also are . de*- 
posited in the liquor san^uiniaoi buffy 
blood which may be seen., forming un- 
der the microscope, independent of 
cells, as noticed by Gnlliver and Addi- 
son. Further, the clot frequently pre- 
vents a purely fibrous, structure, and, 
there is every reason to supp6se, as 
wjS shall afterwards ^e, that this 
fibrous and filamentous texture is sub- 
servient to bnion by the first kitentton. 



• See the writer's Treatise on the 01. Je- 
sons AseUi, 



independent of the formation of nu- 
cleated cells. But although the pro- 
position, that every filament is the re* 
suit of cellular development, requires 
modification, we have no doiibt that 
all the compound structures, and the 
essential phenomena of growth, are 
mainly attributable to the transforma- 
tion of nucleated cells. Instead, how- 
ever, of supposing that this alone con- 
stitutes the process of formation, facts, 
in our opinion, indicate that this is 
combined with the occasional produc- 
tion of membranes, granules, and fila- 
ments by means of simple deposition. 
Perhaps also it may ultimately be seen 
even more tlecidedly, that the theory 
of deposition brought forward by 
Mandl, s^hould be more or less con- 
joined with the beautiful doctrine of 
cytogenesis elaborated by Schleiden 
and Schwann. If so, future researches 
i:nust determine the limits which should 
be ascribed to each, in order that our 
ideas of formation and growth may 
be rendered more universally applica- 
ble, than by adopting one view to the 
exclusion of the bther. 

From all that has preceded it must 
be evident that the process of nutri- 
tion is dependent, on the one hand, 
upon the blood, and, on the other, 
upon.the structures by means of which 
its nutritive portions are eliminated. 
Th^se, therefore, it will be necessary 
to take into consideration. 

11. THE BlOOD. 



The study of the blood naturally di- 
vides itseif into that of the solid and 
that of the fluid portions. The for- 
mer consists of the diflerent corpuscles 
which float in the latter, or the blood 
plasma. We shall consider each of 
these in succession. • 

Corpuscles iri the Blood. — Three 
kinds of bodies are found floating in 
the blood plasma or liquor sanguinis. 
l«^ The yeHow (qouinionly called 
red) corpuscle. 2d. The colourless 
-corpuscle; and Sdly, minute granules. 
' The form and character of the yel- 
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lour corpuscle, as seen under the mi- 
croscope, is so well known that I need 
not dwell upon it. Its structure ami 
composition, however, is still a matter 
of dis[^te. Most diversified opinions 
have been held on this subject, all of 
which, it appears to me, may be re- 
duced to the following. The yellow 
blood corpuscle has been regarded, i, 
as an animalcule (Kircher, Borelli) ; 
2, as a globule of oil, Malpighi) ; 3, 
as composed of six particles, each of 
which are formed of six lymphatic 
globules (Leuwenhoek) ; 4, as a ring 
enclosing an opening in the centre, 
(De la Torre) ; 5, as a vesicle contain- 
ing a nucleus which moves in it like a 
pea in a bladder (H*evvst)n) ; 8, as a- 
solid fibrinous body of a biconcave 
form (Young, Hodgkin, Lister, Gulli- 
ver) ; 7, as a homogeneous body in the 
living vessel which partly coagulates* 
when dead to form a solid centre 
(Blainville, Mandl) ; 8, as a vesicle 
containing a nucleus surrounded by air 
(Schulz); 9, as a vesicle simply con- 
taining semi-fiuid * colouring matter 
(Donne) ; 10, as an organized nu- 
cleated cell (Schwann), with six nu- 
clei (Barry); II, as a vesicle con- 
taining a nucleus ^attached to it by 
its poles, surrounded by a coloured 
fluid (Rees, Lane) ; 12, and' lastly, as* 
a body containing a spinal filament, the 
elementary texture of all tissues 
(Barry). 

On taking into consideration ,the 
structure of the yellow corpuscle, we 
must consider its. physi6al properties, 
for it is evident that- no view of its 
formation can be correct if iVdo not 
harmonise with the knpwn facts re* 
garding it. Thus, the yellow blo'od 
corpuscle is, l«^ highly elastic. IC 
may be seen when examining struc- 
tures running between solid or agglo- 
merated masses, elongating itself, and 
after having passed the obstruction 
rapidly regaining its original. circular 
form. 2d. It exhibits the phenome- 
non of endosmosis and exosmdsis. 
Water causes it to< swell, to lose the 
form of a disk, and to become colour- 



less and globular.. Syrup, on the other 
hand, causes it to contract and shrivel 
up. 3(/. The addition of weak acetic 
acid dissolves, or renders very trans- 
parent, its outer wall, whilst its central 
portion becomes isolated and prominent. 
These facts must be acknowlcdgd by 
every histologist who has carefully 
examined these corpuscles, and it must 
be evident that they are totally opposed 
'to the opinions of Kircher, Borelli, 
Malpighi, Leewenhoeck, De la Torre, 
Young, Hodgkin, Lister, and Gulliver. 
On ^ the other hand, they are more or 
less in harmony with the views of 
Hewson, Blainville, Mandl, Schulz, 
Donne, Slchwann, Kees, Lane, and 
Barry, v 

A criiicism-of the different opinions 
these observers have brought forward 
would carry us too far ; suffice it to 
say that a careful examination of tham, 
in conjunction with numerous obser- 
vations of my own^ have convinced me 
that the view of Schwabn .combines in 
itself all the facts with which we are 
acquainted regarding the corpuscle, 
viz., that it is a nucleated cell, subject 
to the same vital laws of growth and 
decay as tliose of similar isolated and 
organized structures. All the obser- 
vations \vhich have been made with 
respect to its developmen't agree with 
this view of the' subject. Moreover, 
I have occasionally, like' Donne, seen 
the outer wall break, the fljiid escape, 
and the shrivelled-Up membrane re- 
main. Like Barry ,»! have seet) these 
corpuscles ^undergo rapid changes in 
.form, sometimes appaariiig as if the 
nucleus were attached -to the side, at 
others, the edges serrated, and at others, 
the whole structure oval, square, or 
crescentic.^ Like him also, and Cluek* 
kett, i havet occasionally seen' the cell 
enclose granule^, which are given, off 
on the rupture of its^wall, and some- 
•times J have seen in the nucleus of the 
corpuscle, an encloseld granule or nu- 



— *- 



* Incleed these bodies may- be said to ander- 
go endless varieties of shape, nnder diffeienl 
etrcnmstAnces. 
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deolus. All these facts suppoM the 
view of its cellular origin and nature, 
and we may consider this structure as 
composed, in the majority of instances, 
of a nucleus, a cell wall, and a fluid 
interposed between them. 

The steps by which these bodies 
are formed in the adult, and their ulti- 
mate destination, have not yet been ac- 
curately traced. It is very probable, 
however, that they will be found to 
obey the same laws as govern the de- 
velopment of organized cells in gene- 
ral. The granules of the chyle enter- 
' ing the torrent of the circulation pro- 
bably constkute the nuclei of these 
bodies, which assimilating from the 
liquor aanguinia as a blastema, the 
elements of nutrition undergo further 
changes to constitute 4he perfect nu- 
cleated ceH. After a lime it \% likely 
that they are agaiti dissolved in the 
blood-plasma. In thisway the ye(Iow 
corpuscle and liquor sanguinis may 
be said to be mutually cctuveftible- into 
each other. 

With respect to the functions of these 
bodies, I consider that the theory of 
Liebig perfectly, agrees with -most of 
the pathological facts with which we 
are acquainted, and even^iih what\ve 
know of the formation of these bodies. 
He shows that they are the only struc- 
tures in the blood which contain iron, 
and to this circumstance we musb^ttri- 
bute their colour. Whether, however, 
the oxidized compound of iron^ be 
dissolved in the fluid existing between 
the nucleus and cell wall, or exist in a 
more solid «form lining the latter, has 
not , yet been • demonstrated. , Most 
probably the fil*st opinion is the' correct 
onei as asserted by Rees and Lane. 
At all events, we may, with Liebig, 
regard the yellow corpuscles of the 
blood as the 6arriers of oxygen, which 
they absorb in the lungs and give ofi" in 
the capillaries. Hence two processes 
, of oxidation ate continually going- on : 
by the one, the constant temperature 
of the lungs, and by the other the beat 
nf thfl rest of the body is maintained, 
facts and observations from ' 



I which this. theory is deduced, I must 
refer to the work of Liebig itself. 

The colourless corpuscle has Te« 
ceived a much less share of attention 
than the one just noticed. In the 
Mammalia they were first seen by M. 
Mandl. Their number in man difTers 
in different individuals. - I have some- 
times seen them very numerous, whilst 
at others scarcely one can be discovered. 
I have frequently found also that whilst 
aortic blood is free from these bodies* 
that of the vena cava in the same sub- 
ject contains great quantities of them. 
Whether they are similar to the lymph 
Corpuscles in the blood of reptiles, 
described by Spallanzani and Miiller, 
it is difficult to determine. They are 
not of the same size ; and it is worthy 
of remark, that in reptiles the yellow 
corpuscle is the larger,, and the white 
ohe.is the smaller. In man it is the 
reverse. In reptiles we can see them 
moving in the living vessel. This of 
course has never been observed in man, 
nor, so far as I am aware, in the Mam- 
malia, although the bat's wing oflers a 
favourable means for observation. There 
is one difllcuhy, however, with respect 
to their existence in the blood of mam- 
malsv viz., that from their size they 
could not pass through a great part of 
the capillary system. Are we then to 
believe with Mandl, that they are fibri- 
nous globules, that h, the fibrin coagu- 
lated on the object glass ? Such a con- 
clusion appears to me opposed by the 
fact, that they possess cell walls, con- 
tain granules/ and exhibit a distinct 
nucleus on the addition of acetic acid. 
They are, therefore, organized ceils. 
On a sxiperficial examination they re- 
semble pus globules, and have no 
doubt been often mistaken, for these 
corpuscles. 

Besides the str'nctares just alluded 
to, minute ^anules are found in the 
blood, resembling those of chyle, and 
such as ^re found within all organized 
cells. Whether they are the ssfme 
granules seen in the chyle which 
have undergone ne further chanj^e, or 
whether they are the granules found 
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in the while and ocpaeioDall}^ in the 
yellow bloiid corpuscle, is etill unde- 
termined. No doubt, however, ihal 
many of these granules exist in the 
blood, varying in number and size in 
different circumstances even in the 
same individual. In Ihis, then, as in 
every olher blastema for ihe support 
of nui-lealed eells, we see grannies and 
corpuscles in different stages of forma- 
tion. 

It has been thought by Dunne, and 
others (Barry), that these three kinds 
of bodies are only different stages of 
one growth. That one or more-oflhe 
grannies unite lo constiliite a nucleus ; 
but whether the yellow or the white 
corpuscle is the next or the ultimate 
stage of growth is not deternyneU. 
There can he litlle doubt thai the exist- 
ence of these different corpuscles in 
one fluid are conneeted with some 
such explanation, and ll furiher seems 
probable from an analogy lo tl;e de- 
velopment of cells in general, thaflhc 
white corpuscle is the kst st;ige of the. 
process. It has already, been stated 

wilhin the yellow corpuscle, apd we 
have only lo suppose these iijcreased, 
the whole structure ejilargcd, and (!n 
absence of colour lo constitute the 
while one. That they nre si> few in 
number when compared to the yellow 
corpuscles is dependent possiblf on a_ 
large number of the latior being dis-' 
solved. We may, .however, readily 
conceive that some escape an^ undergo 
further development. 

Let us now conKider the fluid part of 
the blood, the liquor- sanguinis of 
blood plasma. — This fluid, when seen 
in the vessels of a- Jiving animih, 
appears perfectly transparent. Under 
ecTtain eirpumstances it is known lo 
possesa the property 'of coagulation, 
thai is to say, the fibrinous portion be- 
comes separated from [he albuminous 
in a solid form. This process of co- 
agulation is different according aa it 
lakes place, removed fromiihe bsdy, 
or in contact with the living tissues. 

It i» now well known thai ihe'cor- 



puMles of the blood lake no aelive part 
In the formation of Ihe clot. They 
are merely entangled in the meshes of 
the fibrin, and imparl their colour to it. 
They may, however, be separated 
from it mechanically by washing or 
by stirring the blood with rods while 
in the act of coagulation. In some 
slates of the blood ihe corpuscles sink 
to the botiom of the vessel, and a buffy 
coat is formed. This is favoured by 
every circumstance which retards the' 
coagQJation. Hence why a large 
opening in the vein antl a deep vessel 
induce, whilst ' a - small interrupted 
stream, ft shallow vessel, and a cool 
atmosphere retard the furmaiion of the 
buffy 4?o;it.. 

ll has long been s_uppo8ed ihjt this 
pheniDmenon is especially connected 
with an infldmmatiiry stale. Pforry 
even tails it hemaiiiis or inflammation 
of the blood. That the biiffy rioal is 
common'in- acute inflammaiions cannot 
be quertioned, and il woald appear to ■ 
result frrim Hie greater epectfic gravity 
of ihe corpuscles, as compiired wiih 
thai of the Ttqiwr sOngumis in such 
cases. This was-first pfiinie'd out by 
.Iiirin, and confirmed by J. Hu^iter and 
J. Davy.. It would also seem from, 
ihft experimentt of Mandl, that, uou' 
wiihslandinir the greater quantity of 
fibrin found in inflammatory bjood, - 
that its specific grAvity>is somewhat . 
lower than in health, and the observa- 
fioiisnf Nasse, Thackrah, Scudamore, 
Babinglon, and others support the same 
conclusjiin." Fiftther, it is well known , 
that a bnfly coat often appears .in the 
third cupMf.blbod taken, although not 
in the firsj or seconif. This has more 
especially., been observe'' '" -i.—.™- 
llsm.' Here the blood I 
dense gnd tenacious lo t 
xleposition of the yello* 
no sooner has It b 



• Kasie and Whnrlon Jon 
try oQBt to an increased al 
iween ilia yellovr corpiwc 
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somewhat thinner bv venesection than 
the globules subside more quickly, and 
a colourless layer of fibrin is formed on 
the surface. 

It has been shown by Andral and 
Gavarret that in inflammations an 
excess of fibrin exists in the blood, 
and that the proportion is not only 
increased relatively to the globules and 
its other constituents, but as regards 
the amount of this fluid in the body. 
A buffy coat, however, may also exist 
on the clot of anemic patients, especi- 
ally of chlorotics. In such cases the 
yellow globules are diminished in 
quantity, whilst the amount of fibrin 
remains normal. Here, then, a similar 
disproportion -between the. fibrin and 
globules takes pl^ce, cau&itig a like re- 
sult, although the pathological state is 
' very different. A buffy coat, there- 
fore, allhoygh frequent in inflamma- 
tions, cannot be considered as peculiar 
to them. • * » ^ 

Qn examining a portion of the clot 
under the microscope, it will be found 
to-be made up of. minute fila.ments 
ifiterlacing each other and mixed with 
the corpuscles of the bjood^ as was 
first 'pointed out by Mr. Gnllivpr. 
The mode in which these filaments 
are deposited is well described by Mr. 
Addison. The process is best seen'in 
bjood removed from a man* labouring 
. under acute pleuritis. * I have fre- 
quently^had'opporUinities of coniirm-^ 
ing the observations of Mr. Addison, 
and of seeing . these filaments form 
under the niicroscbpe. The process 
is somewhat Analogous to crystalliza- 
tion, except that jio r^g'ulaV forms are 
produced, and the filaments float )oose 
in tt^e^seruirr, or are more. ox less inter- 
laced with each other. 

Mr. GutUver states that nuoleated 
corpuscles exist in the colourless clot, 
and supposes th A in« coa/^ulating such ^ 
corpuscles a'fe formed. Now coagu- 
lation, is the last vital act of the bloo^, 
and it urduld certainly be. surprising if 
new growths ^ete to'_^pring up when 
life is about to become extinct. Xhe 
formation of filaments is i^imply an 



•act of deposition, and is completed in 
a few moments. A nucleated cell, on 
the other hand, is the result of growth, 
must pass through regular stages, and 
can scarcely be conceived to be formed 
so rapidly. I have in vain looked for 
corpuscles that might be attributed to 
such a source. But 1 have frequently 
seen the yellow corpuscles deprived of 
their colouring matter intimately mixed 
with the filaments, the which, it ap- 
pears ,to me, must have been mistaken 
for nucleated cells proper to the clot.* 
I have frequently endeavoured, by 
maceration and washing, to separate 
the bloodtglobules froip portions of 
clot; but although I have readily made 
the latter colourless, yet I never could 
Mcceed .in entirely removing all the 
corpuseles.f 

Coagulation sometimes takes place 
withiu the vessels during life, causing 
.more or less obstruction, or it is the 
result of. the formation of aneurismal 
pouches. In either case portions of 
the clot are often found colourless 
from the readiness with which the 
yellow corpuscles are- precipitated. 
On the other hand, coagulated liquor 
sanguinis, when exuded into the liv- 
ing textures', presents appearances and 
undergoes changes, which will be 
more particularly alluded to in a sub- 
sequent part of this roenaoir. 

As regards the functions of the 
'liquor sanguinis it is entirely subser- 
vient to nutritioi). During life, por- 
tions of ' it are .continually exuding 
through the capillar-)^ vessels, and un- 
dergoing changes by means of which 
Ihe^ texture and secretions are con- 
stantly forr^iing. It holds in solution 
dll the principles essential <o the con- 
stitution of ^ these, which are elabo- 
rated in different organs through the 

*'^The colourless corpuscles, found in the 
clot, wfuph Andral describes as globvUs blancs^ 
after the addition of*8ulphate of soda, are, in 
my opinion, changed vellow corpuacles, and 
not thegrannlar bodies destitat^ of coldur found 
hi healthy blood. 

i Of course the corpuscles found in exqded 
Wmph^ from inflamEpatibn, are not to be con- 
ioundted With' those here alladed to. 
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medium of the minute blood-vessels. 
Whilst, on the one hand, -it is continu- 
ally receiving", from the result of diges- 
tion, new matter, so, on the other, it is 
always dispensing this in an altered 
form to every part of the organism to 
meet the wants of the economy. 

We find, then, that the blood con- 
sists of a solid and of a fluid portion, 
and may be regarded as continually 
carrying on two great systems of ope- 
rations. The solid particles are sub- 
servient to the production of animal 
heat, whilst the fluid portion is subser- 
vient to the function of nutrition. 
These two operations are intimately 
connected with one another. Without 
a certain temperature, as we st^li 
afterwards see, the- growth of orgaocg^ 
ized beings cafinot proceed, and with^ 
out the existence of nutritive elements, 
capable. of undergoing chemical trans- 
formation, animal heat cannot be-.main- 
tained.' 

In the performance of these impor- 
tant operations the blood itself is 
dependent on a system of vessels 
distributed through the organism. 
Whilst the first furnishes the essen- 
tial material, the latter is the apparatus 
ihrpugh whose agency the effects are 
produced. Thus we are ted to-a con- 
'sideration of the capilkries. 

• « 

III. THE CAPILLARIES. 

To the naked eye blpocJ-vessels 
appear to be fornie<l of three coals. 
1st, the internal or serous;* 3:d, ihe* 
middle or fibrous ; and 3d, the eTPternarl 
or cellular. A more iliinuie examina- 
tion has enabled thc^histologist follow-, 
ing Henle to demonstrate the existence 
of six layers, each* of which may 
readily be drstmguished'by its intimate 
- texture. They may be enumerated as 
follows, proceeding Trom within .out- 
wards, 1. The internal layer whicli 
presents all the Charactexs of pave- 
ment epithelium. 2. The second layer 
is a transparent, delicate, and'ifragile 
membrane,' which easily rolls upon 
iuelf. It ia distinguished, by^long, 



occasionally branched filaments, run- 
ning transversely, with round or oval 
openings of various sizes perforating 
the layer. It is occasionally absent. 
3. The third layer is characterized by 
longitudinal lines which are in no way 
changed by acetic acid. It is formed 
of one and sometimes of several mem- 
branes. 4. The fourth layer is cha- 
racterized by short transverse fibres, 
which alternate with each other. It ta 
much developed in large vessels, and 
constituties the priui^ipal portion of 
what is called the middle coat. 5. 
The fifth layer is only found in the 
large arteries, and is, in point of fact, 
true elaSti& .tissue. 6. The sixth layer 
is .composed of cellular tissue, the 
fibres of which are -arranged longitudi- 
naHy; having «catti?red here jnd there 
pefsistfent nuclei. 

J* The 'satisfa'ctory demonstration of 
these differerri layers requires great 
care. Some are better seen in the 
arteries than in the veins, or in vessels^ 
of a particular size. For;ill the neces- 
sary information on this subject I mus^ 
refer to Heivle.! The smallest' twig of 
a yessel in the mesentery of a rabbit« 
rendered transparent by weak acetic 
|acid, and ^examined iinder a power of 
500 linear dfametefs, will immediately, 
convince. 'any. one of the accuracy of 
his description. 

'' A^s. the vessels approach the peri- 
phery ''the cx)ats become fewer and 
fewer in number. Tbe cellolar, longi- 
tfldinal, and transverse layers remain 
in very hf|iniUe vessels. At length the 
two jirst also disappear^ and in the 
true capillary or iatermediate vessel 
we have*n$Hliing But the remains of 
th6 transverse* It is composed of a 
simple transparent,* yet very firm 
membrane, without the smallest open- 
ing, -studded at ifregular intervals with 
nuclei -of various shapes. Xhese are 
sometimes* round, at others oval, and 
occasionally • approaching 'a square 
form.' I jiaVe found it very easy to 
•dembnistrate these vessels on subject- 
ing » portion of pia mater to th^ mi- 
ccoscope* '>In the rabbit and liiouse 
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their characters are very distinct and 
beautifully defined. 

In the numerous demonstrations I 
have made of these structures, I was 
struck with the resemblance which the 
capillary vessel presented to the fibres 
of non-voluntary muscles. These, it 
is well known, are described by his- 
tologisis to be composed of bands, with 
nuclei scattered at irregular intervals 
in their substance. I subsequei^lly 
discovered that, if the mucous coat be 
carefully removed from a pbrtion.of the 
intestine (say in the* rabbit), and the 
remaining structure renclered transpa- 
reut by aceiie acid, a longittidinal and 
transyerse coat, with loirgitndinal and 
transverjse lines, formed 'by 'eloftgaied 
uuelei, are apparent as* in the ooats of 
arteries. In short, the Iv^o structures 
in'some uemdnstraiionS were so simi-' 
lar, tl\at I should' have had some diffi-' 
cully in recognizing one from the other, 
were the miccoscopit ei^am'i nations 
aboye attended to." Repeated ^^ami- 
natioii of this fact, as well as numerous 
iibservations on thcL' Organic muscular 
fibre, have led me^to Jhe conclusion, 
that no structural difference exists be- 
tween what is balled the muscular coat 
in the intestines, and that' constituting 
the tliird and fourth layers in arterieis,- 
as previously de&crii^ed. Neither does 
any essential difi!erence exist between 
thesd last and the ^ultimate texture of 
the capiriaries. . If tliis opinion be 
correct, then it •will be natural* to sup- 
pose that their function is also stmilar. 
. Tha question of the muscular, struc- 
ture ef aiteries has beehdpng a subject 
of disputCi . Latterly, however, physi- 
old*gi&;>s -hav^, for the most part, con- 
cluded*that the>rieries are jiot muscu- 
lar, although they all arcknowledge that 
the capillaries possess undoubted con% 
tractility. Noyv/ if this property de- 
pend on thef so-called rauseular ^coat. 
in the intestinal walls-, why should not 
the contractility in the capiiUries be 
connected witlx a structur^e. which* we 
have demonstrated x& be similar. We 
are certainly inclined to' hold thijt opi- 
the wb^^ is rendered' mdte pro- 



bable from the fact, that the contractility 
is more evident and powerful where the 
structure is Jnvost free from all others. 
In the larger arteries and veins, the 
layer of epithelium, the . fibrous and 
cellular coats more or less retard its 
action, and we have no evidence of 
powerful contraction in those vessels. 
In the capillaries, on the other hand* 
where this structure constitutes the 
whole of the vascular wall, the con- 
traction is very powerful, as is demon- 
strated by a crowd of physiological 
and pathological facts. 

The term muscular fibres, as applied 
to this structure, gives rise to very er- 
roneous notions. Persons naturally 
conceive that some relation exists be- 

^^een- voluntary and .non-voluntary 
•muscle,' whereas no two elements can 
Ve more distinct. The fibres seen 
running longitudinally and transverse- 
ly, as in the intestinal coats ; the fibres 
of the bladder,-stomach, &c., have no 
analogy whatever with the striated fas- 
ciculi- of voluntary muscle. Their 
mode of contractioiit alsoi, is^ perfectly 
unknown. The fact, Itowever, viz., 
that the structure hitherto called non- 
voluntary ipuscle is the same in the 
contractile coat of the muscles and in- 
testines, the middle coat of the arteries 

'and in the capillaries, leaves very little 
doubt in my mind, that the vital con* 
tractility possessed by all these tissues 
is the same, and dependent on. the 
same cau*ses. . 

The mode in whigh the capillaries 

•are arranged 'merit great attention. 
The term capillary derived from the 
Latin capillus, a hair, was formerly 
only Intendetl to convey the meaning 

'r 'of a .fine vessel. It ^s now foundi to 
bQ-very vague. Most of the vessels 
constitutin^g the pieripheral vascular 
system are much smafler than the hu- 
man hair,' some eyen'hot above one- 
^ixth, or one-tenth 'of its size. The 
smallest are tho§e which will only per- 
mit one blood globule to 4>ass through 
it in single file. These vessels are 
formed of the siipple structure formerly 
described., .Othecs' are^ much largert 
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and allow two or more globules to pass 
abreast, and are composed of two lay- 
ers. Berres and Hyrtl have distin- 
guished these two kinds of vessels 
from each other, calling the latter ca- 
pillaries, and the former intermediate 
vessels. According to them we have 
arterial capillaries and venous capilla- 
ries, and an intermediate system con- 
necting the two. This distinction, 
which is supported by the structure, 
and probably the function, is certainly 
deserving attention. 

A description of the various net- 
works which the capillary and inter- 
mediate vessels form, would be fo- 
reign to the object of tfiis memoir. ' I 
must content myself with -referring to 
the works of Berres,Hyrtl, and iCrause',^ 
Suffice it to say, that, "although, the dis-' 
tinctions made by the' first analoAiFst 
are- perhaps unnecessarily numerous, 
still most characterislTc. . diffefences 
really exist,* indeed so Jnuch s^b as tQ 
enable one readily to defteci .the.tissuie 
ot organ, simply from an ins^^ection of 
its vascular arrangement. Farther, I 
think it can scarcely be dented that the 
arrangement of the minute vessels is 
intimately. connected with the peculiar 
structure ahd functions of \^ organs* 
which they supply.- ' The crossed twig 
in the cellular tissue^ ; the straight ca- 
pillaries wit!) their intermediate f^s|els 
at right angles/ in*muscle; their pecu^ 
liar arrangemeht *in tite cortical sub- 
. stance of the kidney, in the liver, fca., 
all lead tp the supposition that the dis- 
position of these vessels isjntimately 
connected with th« distinctfve results 
of nutrition an^ secretion in varidus 
localities. , ' -^ 

The more 'specific- office of the*a0- 
pillaries and intermediate vjessels ts 
evidently; 1^^,. sol to subdivide tlve 
blood that it jnay reach every portipn 
of the organism, and enable its cor- 
puscles to perform their fiinction. , '2(f, 
to offer ajpdemlicaiie by means of which 
exosmdsis and e^dosmosft may be ef- 
fected J What th'e^sotinecttop may be 
between the vital properties pf those 
.▼easels and the exudation*, of < blood 
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plasma it Is difficult 4o determine. We 
may remark, however, that the deli- 
cate homogeneous structure they pre- 
sent, admirably fits them' for acting as 
fine filters subjected to vital laws,— - 
retaining the solid corpuscles and 
granules, and allowing only the fluid 
portions to transude. How far the cir- 
culation is influenced by the contrac- 
tility of th^ capillaries is still a matter 
of inquiry. 

From these considerations the im- 
portanceof the capillaries, as connected 
with nutrition, '^ill become apparent. 
So long as they onty permit thatamount 
of blo*6d plasma to exudB which is ca- 
pable of suf)plying-the l^uantity dissi- 
pated by-was^e, so^lpng they, may bf» 
considered as performing their func- 
tions in a. normal *^mahner. But when 
circumstances 'taduc^ such a change in 
them that the ai^ountof exudation is 
materially diminished or increased, 
then an abnormal. iiaie,i» occasioned. 
If the amtli)nt be diminished, atrophy 
'will be'gr^duced, if it* be iner^ased, 
that peculiar^athologiciCl change, hith- 
erto (feoomkiated inflammatiofir i» con- 
stituted. ^he steps by which this is 
oodasion«d wq shairnow proceed to 
consider. 

' tTobe CphHnued,) • ., 



. Formation .0F« BO{f£. — M. Flourens* 
whose '^inquiries oi^ this subject, pub- 
lij%hed ii^l842, are so well kn^Wn ge- 
nerally, h^s late.ly made* a further 'com- 
attunic^tiom to the^cadem^ of Sciences 
on thQ su^bject. jM'. Flourens main- 
iains — , • ^ . ' 

ist. Tliat bon^ i&k formed in the pe- 
riost^nf; ^d; That bctne increases by 
th6 superp68itit)n of ihe-extcfrnal layers. 
3d. -Thai the medullafy ,eanal enlarges 
by the absorption of the internal layers 
of the' bon^. ♦ The- elperiments by 
which;he ncrw^eks to demonstrate the 
firal of these propositions were perform- 
ed upon dogs; In several orthese ani- 
mals a portion of ajrib was removeH- 
the bione properly so called, only b 
taken nv^y* the periosteum» deta 
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from it, being left. After several days 
flmall bony nucleus, which increases 



a 

gradually, and finally connects the two 
ends, is found in the periosteum, left 
between the two cut extremities of the 
rib. The preparations exhibited show- 
ed this process of preparation in its dif- 
ferent phases, and the formation of the 
new bone iu the periosteum ^ in the. 
first instance, it is now compfetely iso- 
lated, and distinct from the old bone ; 
it is only by its progressive growth that 
it finally reaches the extremities of the 
old i)one, and connects these wilb one 
another. The 2d propp^Ltion;' uiz.,' 
That, bone grows by the siiperpo^tion 
of external layi^rs, is suppottetlbythe 
following experiments made' upon' rab- 
bits and dogs : — The ti^i% in several oT 
these apimals having been laid bare, the 
periosteum was divided, arid. a piece of 
piatinuiB wire was thrust betwee'n the 
^periosteam and the bone, and tjien' bent 
intft the foVm of a ring. The bone Qon- 
tinued to grow, and.as'it gr^w, it co- 
vered the ring of platinum- wirp» with its 
new layers. In the samfe way th.e 3(1 
proppsitii^n wai^ d^mon&trated by. pre» 
parattons, which sbowjed thkt theni^ter- 
nai layers of ]ong bones weV^ succes- 
sively absorbed^ and that'this successive 
absorption wad the^e^ause o'f the eri-- 
Jafgementofthj medullary canal. M: 
Flbufens^s''' paper wound'up."with some 
' observations on th^ absorption of por- 
tions' of tiie bonjS' of one 'animal, 
placed in contact \ftth,* ac jnsertiefd 
inl^, the bone .of .another animal. A 
portion of thi rib of ^ rabbit, for exam-*^ 
pie, put iifio a hola in the tibia of. a dog^ 
soon show signs, of absorption, of ero- 
fiion, and' these' are by so much the 
more decided, as iheC experinfetU jia^ 
been continued f Ot* a l6n*ge'r' timev— =• 
AnuMmie de9 ^cienqes, 2W) Sept* 

[We have always looked Ctp^n the 
experiments ef Dr-» Wmy and Mr. Gtul- 



Davy and Mr. Gulliver found that thejr 
could frequently procure the adhesion 
of a piece of bbne of a creature that 
had Ung ceased to live — a portion of a 
human tibia, for example, sawn from a 
bone that had lain for years in a drawer 
or cupboard — with the bone of a living 
animal : a part that had been d(ied and 
dead for a dozen years, placed in con- 
tact with an analogous living tissue, ac- 
tually recovered its vitality, and became 
an integral part of a living animal !— — 
Ed. Med. Gaz.] 



. • ' ' MALARIA.* ' 

a Reviewer" of Dr. M»WilIiam'» 
*'.Medicai> History of the Niger Ex- 
D'edition," in the Athenseum, having 
doubted- i^'e ejtistence. of Malaria, 
attributing.' what are called malarious 
diseases to other causes, as the '* ordi- 
nary acQ id en ts of climatCj heat, and 
Ihumklily," ,Dt. M*W. combats the 
Reviewer's skepticism by a paper in 
'the' same. journal, for &lst September, 

1844. 

Wo^suspect that the reviewer <had - 
never practised, in sr tropical or in any 
malarious. Qlimate; else he lyould not 
h^V^ • coQsidered. miasmata', malarid, 
niardh effluvia,. or ^vhatever name we 
may give the poison, as. a ereature of 
tke^iioaginauon. The following quo- 
station .from I)c. JVi^William's " recla- 
4nation,"'m'ust fte sa\isfilctory. to most 
of q^r reader^, though, ten thousand . 
other • instances and 'facts, equally 
stuRgent' migh^t^ be adduced in proof 
of i morbific ei^anatic^fi from Certain 
doiis, ex61usiv.e of he^ 'and moisture. 

*^ Heat and ^oistare are conditions of the 
atmosphere whlchi «eadi)^ admit of miiiute 
qoafltitadve deterpaination, by methods iu 
common ^use: and if /tJvef were caused by 
them alone, in Europeans ^ithin ,the tropics, 
it sMoUld prevail whereydr thf it amoant is the 

_ __ sam^. . No w;. by- reference ta the meteorologir 

IW^ras related in' one of tiiefe?«icfiii | ca]- tables in any yyori^_ fhe temperature and . 
of Pathological Anatomy illustrative of { • H«vin{^taid befe»Fe'4ur%eadecs the article 



the Pathological Collectionat Fort Pitt, 
Chatham, which may be etvl^ the (ftm- 
verse of those of M. Flourens«Ja^t al- 
i.w**j ♦o, asi^far mor^extf^rdinaf y. . Dr* 



in the Ath^n8Am,|ier£ referred to, as liarmoni 
ziftg wilh ouNDwn oil, expressed opinion on the 
subj^Ct^ it 19 butMr to' give the following com- 
ments.on'the Qther ali^ popular side.'^'Eo. 
Bull. MsD. 'ScuNCfl. * . 
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dew; point outside tlie Niger, when) no fever 
occurred, and while in the rivers, were aa fol- 
lows : 

Temp. Dew point. 

3f. M. 3 P.M. 

Passage from Sierra Leone 

to Accra . . 8M3 74«93 

Outside Niger from 9th to 

12th August . . 7900 73*70 
In the Nun and ascending 

to Aboh . , 80-60 74 00 

At Aboh, Iddub, and the 

confluence of the Niger 

and Tehadda to Sept. 21 84'00 73-00. 
Confluence of Niger and 

Tehadda to Egga . 86-60 '7200 

*^ Thus, though the expedition was exposed 
from the 1st of July to the begiujiing of* Au- 
gust, to air. contain jog more moisture, and b\]t' 
little inferior intemperatujre at the hottest part 
of the day, to any ezperiepced within the river, 
not a case of fever made its appearance until 
the 4th of September, threa we/ik8.aAer kh^' 
entered the river, and had been evposea tV 
the emanations^ from ihe ordinary repognised 
sources of malaHa.^ Similar results, h^ve been 
observed elsewhere ;* in B!iroad^es, fol in* 
.stance, no fever occurred among the trOops ith 
the garrison during Aiig^st;.Septemb&r, or Oo- 
tober, 1841, and although in ,No,veml«er a ver^ 
violent description of yello^ Sevef broke out, 
'the temperature of the air was iower^hail in 
August, and the de^ point lower than io Sep-, 
tember; their means were as ibllows: — -* - 

¥di4p. 3 p. K. Dew- pointf 3 p. m.« 

Aagust . * . 83-77 70-61 

September ' . 82-13 , 73-78 ♦• 

October s . . 83'31 ' 72-67 ; 

November w * 82-83* 71-67 

'* Hence the connexion between <>heat aqd 
hamidtty' ofvthe atmospher^and severe reinit- 
tent, or yellow feveis is by^no m^ans so clXr 
as the reviewer would have us suppose. It'fs, ' 
in, fact, one of those* hasty conclusions W^ch 
will not stand the. test of comparison with 
observed facta, and could only haye beep made 
with a limited view of {he history of disease' in 
warm climates. * ... 

** At Barbado^s the fever .w^s'lEiliiiodt com- 
[rietely coHflnedtoline o^'the regimeBtSK^empo-^ 
sin^f the garrison, wjiile Xhe .other, the men of 
which were equally exposed, to iheajr an^ hu- 
midityr and perforn^^d the samer fihifies with 
their neighbours, was alopost wholly ejiempt.* 
The cause of the^ease in tAis instance, was 
very obviously the effluvia arising from oTpooI 
of water; immediately td wihdwar^ ofvthe 
building oocupied by the regimlent that tinf- 
fefed. » • - 

** Biit to return to the west coast -of Africa. 
In 1836i H. M. S. Scojit, under the command' 
of Capt.^obert Crafgie; -proceeded tothd west 
coast; and by a careful observance of .the 
•tringent * General Orders' of the«enier officer 
on the station, 'that no sBipwss ever t6 re- 
main io port more than forty-eight honra at §Loy | 
Que tiAie,' and that* officers were so, iai;a8 was 



practicable to avoid eBtering any of dw liven 
on the coast,' only two eases of fever occarred 
in her during the first year, and these were 
traced to two days stay at Sierra Leone. In 
the month of April, 183^, Capt. Craigie was 
obliged to ascend the Bonnv river, in the 
Scout, as far as King Peppers town, for the 
protection of the British mercantile inieresta 
there. On this occasion he also took the Dol- 
phin, a brigantine, with him, and leA the Lyux, 
another brigautine, anchored at the river's 
mouth. The Scout and Dolphin were de- 
tained nearly a week at Bonny town, and on 
leaving* the river, fever broke out in both ves- 
sels, and their united loss by. death amounted 
to five officers and seventeen sien and toys, 
while on board tl)e*Lyuz not one was even 
attacked'. Bonny town is only about six miles 
from where tho'Lynx was lying, consequently 
tber^couid.have been very litde, if any differ- 
ence as to the * heat and humidity' of the atmos- 
ph^e ift^thepositlons of the ves^Isthatsull'ered 
and that jp^hich escaped. 
' " Caf^t# Brunswlc>( Popham commanded the 
Pelicdn, with a complement of 1 10 whiie.roen, 
for four years and a half) on the east and West 
coasts qf Afrifa. Ehiring th]s time, hisluss by 
death amouhted to three Kuropjaans. He tirade 
it a rule to avoid, rivers, his boats having oh 
one occasi^onqnly heenin the*Bouuy, at^d that 
for a very short time. Capt. .Popham wjxs on* 
the station during ISSS 6^7-8, apd a part of 39, 
during wi}i6b the mortality on the coast is but 
taip.wel11cnoWn. ' In shoft^itseems-to me per- 
fectly 'cleai^ from tb^ Sridence. pf mauy old 
African oruisers. nou^professicTnal as *weli as 
^jrofqs^ohal; ana from' my. own experience, 
thai, as'^ geneiBl . nje, a siiip wilt continue, 
liealthy on the . west' coast of Africa, if sh^ ia 
clean internally, «nd keeps i^l sea, and that 
disease will' appear, if 'she remains much.nearer 
the shore^or has iiitercoqrse with the rivers. 
Kwe k'dmit the immunity in tHe 9ne oalse, and 
the oMurrenoe of' .disease and death* in the 
other, sbr^ly th4 (]i»structiv^ agency- ntUKt have 
Ge^n owrpf 't(^ something connec^ted with the 
laadf^hich is actpd upon by the same nieteo* 
ric ageneies'as tbe sea, with this- dttTerence, 
that the lan^ ihnd sea breezes become more 
feeblo a^ we advance into the interior. 'J he 
sun; is miiinly 'effective /rom below in heating 
the atmt>sphere*on^l&tl9 ^Aud'wate^i both of 
which absorb its V^yi ^nd, commpnicate them 
to the air above. ^Theoretically,- we would ex- 
pect nolhulg pernicious tcbe evolved from the 
sea« the* surface of which is at\yayB iir a state 
of greater or* lessei^ agitation; and practically 
we 'Snd 'the^«oncljision tpJbe jnst. On shore, 
on theconti^ry, w&have alV'varietiesof soil^in 
many conditions of which .lye hnve a right to 
infer; that gaseous^ fevolutlqns will take place 
by the Action of heat; and expetience but' too 
plainly tellfi os,ihat wherever certain condi- 
tions are preieot within the Vropics,. 'there* in 
^en^ral, disease is most ;ife. It will no dool>t 
be said tHat We have, aa yet, no chemical evi- 
dence Of th^ exiitenee of BBalaha: - But bo« 
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eanse ite precise natare is anknown to as, are 
we, in the face of such destractive ^results, to 
deny its being 7 We may just as well say, 
that small-pox and other exanthemata cannot 
be propagated throngh the medium of the 
atmosphere, although the constitution of their 
poisons has not as vet been recognized by any 
* chemist or physiologist.' 

" Provided that men have not been for a 
considerable time exposed to the noxioas exha- 
lations virithin rivers, it seems abundantly evi-. 
dent that their eflfects are in a great measure 
counteracted by the air of the open sea. 

""In November, 1^36. H. M. S. Pylades (a 
ship remarkable for he'r general saldbrity), 
under the command of Captain William L. 
Castle, had occasion to be in the Bonny about 



foftyeight hours; severaj of her crew were^J« '^P^^^* ^"'^ «* ^he thought of medl- 



peutics. Man (and I believe the same 
remark applies to all created beings), is 
born with a kind of instinctive anti- 
pathy to physic, which antipathy he 
retains from the cradle to the grave. 
Look at the ingenious spoons that 
have been invented to force physic 
down the throats of infants ! Observe 
the mantel-pieces of sick chambers, 
and count how many phials are either 
uncorked, or oqly half emptied ? How 
great a proportion of mankind hate the 
very naTne of physiic ! If the stomach 



attacked with fever, soon aAer leaving' the 
river, but they^ speedily recoveted on the 
passage to Saint Helena, to which island'the 
ship was ordered. Capt. Casrie jias observed 
similar results in other ships during, a* loyg 
period of service on the we^t coast. • * ' 

"In March, i839, Capf. Craigie was •again 
called into the.Bonn^, to settle some disputes 
between King,P^ppel and the pal'm-qil- ships, p 
Dreading a repetition pf the calamities of 1837,. 
he 1^ the Scout outsiife. «nd proceeded Np»the. 
river in the Bohetta, 'briga^ime, commanded 
by Lieutenant '(tiow Commander) John Qtoll, 
taking with him,^.in addltk»} to her crew', 
Lieul. Frederick^ C^nipb^Il, Mr. "Bairibridge^* 
mate, antftnyself. '- We renriaine3 off the ti»wi>. 
about. thirtjNeix hotfrsi "^he day on which wc 
got oCit of the river; opwardf of twfhre of the 
seamen and marines presented* themselves' t9 
Mr. KinHear, tfiemedieaJ-officerdf theBooetta, 
complaining .of heat of skin^ vonuting, and 
other ' febrile symptoms, whia(\, however, 
soon .disappeared us the 'vessel proceeded to 
sea. ••'■', 

'. " From these and numerons other insfaoees; 
it would appear that the action of ftiiosma'is 
qaito analogous to 4hat of pth^r prions, inas-' 
■rUch as i.ts'iiijur)ons eff(^ct1s in.pFdportion*'tb 
the amount taken into tfie system. B^*remain*' 
ing long* in rivers,* the quantity imbibed will 
be very commonly 'sufficient to /lestvoy li(%, 
while a shoit stay in ,such ^ localities wiU 
only produce iC temporary disorder of the 
functbns." .*.♦»• 



soHB vwrn ON the host efficient 

MODES OF ADMINISTERING MEDICINES. 
BT M PRACTITIONER^ OF HAi.F A CXNTyRY. ^ • 

Many of, the most important dis- 
coveries and improvements 'in medi- 
eal science are rendered* comparatively 
useless, in ccHisequence of being un- 
skilfully applidd to actusri practice.' 
In no department of Jcfiowjedge n this 
'<) «ollspicuoi]8 th^n in- thera- 



cine, when we are in health, how 
much less capable is it to bear nauseous 
drugs in the various forms of disease, 
fline-tenths. of whLoh affect the sto* 
mach' sympathetically with squeamish- 
ness, nausea, and avers i,(Vn to food aa 
.well as physic? -The evil* conse- 
quences of nkuseous^ forms of medi- 
cine being used in sickness, are great 
lieyond all caloulation qC belief. One 
iresuU is, that qnpdicitie is. not taken 
-in- siifficient >quai\ti"ty'—»' sufficiently 
often.^or for a proper length of time. 
What practitioner will fail to re- 
isognise the'fonowing picture pf al- 
'raost* daily^ocQurrence ? A medical 
man 'is in anxious attendance' oi> a 
.patient — i/ay a lady after confinernent, 
and threaf&iied with .some grave ma-^ 
lady — ^^per^itonitis, for instance; he pre- 
scribes what he conceives to be active 
and 6111016.01 remedies for the'night, and 

fives'airipl injunctions to the nurse. 
Q tbe mofningi. when he calls, he 
meets the riur^e on Che staits. Have 
^oU, given your mistress the medicines 
punctually? /Mpst punctually, sir. 
Will, • V^*t has been the effect ? 
'• I^ought everythitig yp again sir,'* 
Wh|it, alH." *; Every .drop,' air — 
add I thought she> would have brought ' 
lier very heart up With it." After 
siich intelligence, the' feelings of the 
^ctpf, on entering the chamber, are 
not .'particularly enviable. ' Now all 
this is more ficequently .owing- to the 
form than the substance, of tiie medi- 
cine fi^llib'ited-. 
* in chronic diseases, where the te^ 
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medial process is necessarily chronic 
also, we are daily baffled by the re- 
pugnance — nay, the resistance of the 
patient to a protracted course of phy- 
sic. Yet it might very generally be 
so contrived, that the patient would 
desire, rather than loathe his medi- 
cines ! 

I am aware that in some acate dis- 
eases, the state of nausea itself is de- 
sirable and salutary. But it is not ihe 
mere nausea or sickness which lessens 
the velocity of the circulation, operis 
the secretory vessels, and checks in- 
flammation.' These rbmedi^l processes 
depend much upon the quantity }Qi 
medicine — say antimony — which the 
patient can bear in order to induce 
them. Thus double -or triple the quan- 
tity of tartrate Qf antiWtony will be. 
borne, before sickness is ,*induqed, if 
given in an effervescing draugiit, as 
compared with, the ' same medicine 
given jn plain water. ' And the reme- 
dial effects 'will be in 'proportion. 
This is a truth that should ever jpe held 
in mind, and' the principle was well 
understood by Rasori, Thomasini, and 
others. The contra-stinxulant effects 
of antimoiiy are trifling durfng^the nay- 
sea and sickness at the beginning :^-— 
it id when the tolerance is acquired 
that the inflammation oi: high fever Is 
controlled. " • >i 

Bqt there is a'large cl^s of diseases 
in which the stomach is morbidly irri- 
table, ^nd' where nanseating medicines 
are positively injuripuj^. Putting 
aside the multituclinous' forms of dys- {; 
pepsia,.we have affections of. the ute-. 
ru9, tho kidney, the liver, the « pan- 
creas, &c., where the stom^<;h is ^jone 
to disordered function, and where ft. 
is of the greatest uonsequeoee to ex- 
hibit medicines in forms that will tran- 
quillize rather than nauseate'^he siot 
mach. Diseases and disorders of the" 
kidney are HOw.acknowledgQd tOi. be 
much more frequent t^an they were ' 
formerly suspected «0>bB — and these. 
are very generally attended ..with 'gas*' 
trie irritability.' In ihese'it is of great 
importance* not tb ruffle the stomaph 



by medicines. In affections of the 
brain, now so exceedingly common in 
consequence of 4he advanced stage of 
civilization, and the operation of vari- 
ous perturbing moral causes, the sto- 
mach is often the organ most conspi- 
cuously deranged — and we are not 
seldom foiled in the exhibition and 
perseverance of proper remedies, from 
the sympathetic disordei' of stomach. 

Nine-tenths of the cures that are said 
to be^ pet/orined by hommopathy, re- 
result from th'b spare diet and the nnl* 
lity, as it were^ of medicine employed. 
Qf all the medicines that are prescrib- 
ed b^' ihe* physicisin, the class* of sa- 
lines are. the most. gene i^ally beneficial, 
as opening th^ secretory organs, as the 
skm, the liver,, the kidneys, &c., be- 
sides irh^rovrng the" state of the blood, 
and restraiRing febrile action i\i thte con- 
stitution. These, when exhibited, in 
an effervescing-state,'are far more 'piala- 
tablsi^ai^ weW ^s .mqre efflcaeioHs, th^u 
wh^given>in a plfiih form; 

• Tonics,. on -which the routine praeti- 
tioner so much relfes, and which he- ex- 
hibits* With, no'sparyig hand, are more 
frequently injoridus.. than .beneficial. 
They giUe a feelidg^f tone for a time ; 
but they lock up the s ec re tions» in- 
crease too much the ^ppet^Ci and *Uy 
the foundation fdr future states of ple- 
thora, cdngestion, or indigestion. « 

Now saline ..e^ervesoents may bet 
made the vehicle foV'many of the niosi 
pbwerti)! totiic&f, and indeed the most 
pGtt^Qt medicines, which "we \possess. 
The ci^aie'o^Tron,colchicum, antimo-. 
liy, an^i^C-quinine, iodrno, d(c., &c.« 
may ^U-be exhibited iti-Vform that in« 
creates th^r . reViedjall efficiency, and 
lessens tJieir tendency to nauseate Ihe 
$ton!^ach. ' . Senex. 

Ti^BAfM^Nf OF FRACTUKES WHICH 
•.. f AkB Sl^OW OF UNION. 

ON* THE gsE^OF '^raE IMMOVEABLE' AF? 

PARATUS. 

• I-eelect these*points for consideration 
in tho treatment of fractures, because it 
ha||f>ens th&l they can -be practically il« 
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lastrated by cases which are, or recent- 
ly were, in the hospilal. There are 
fractares which are slow of union, and 
fractares which will not unite ; fortu- 
nately the former are of most frequent 
occurrence; they require the help of 
good apparatus, and it is to tlie nature 
of this apparatus, and to the principles 
which shouhl guide its use, that I am^ 
about to advert.- Formerly, and indeed 
until within a few years of the present 
time, no other view waff gejierirliy a- 
dopted respecting the treatment of frac- 
tures slow of union thait that if' atthc' 
expiration of the ordinary 'period,'the 
union was ascertained 40. hav^Q. f^led, 
the splints were re-applied, ^an^ 4he pa- 
tient again confined to hett with a moi:& 
ertrict enjoin ment of the absolute quie- 
tude of the brok(h)'-bctne, and that if af*- 
ter^the lap^e of many 'mx>re«Weeks no 
advance towards the union cotild be as- 
certained, ^it was pronounced an. un- 
united' fracture, reme^liableQnl'y bj^saJw- 
ing off the ends'of the bOfte, or by the 
passage .of' a seton between Jbedh or.by 
some other of the ' measures appro- 
priated to this class oT cases.* * Buc w« 
have now learned by experience that in 
the event oF a frapti|re faijing to unite 
witbin Che usifalperiot^, methods are to 
be adopted JV m'ore*gentle, «t>d, what 
is more important; far fhore I'lkeiy to be 
SHQcessful, than -any one of .the severer 
proceedings jusk indicated. - These 
methods are, exercise of tjie^ limb. for' 
the advantage of the acfien of the mujf< 
clessurrou-iidmg the'breketi bone, mai-n-' 
tenanee of firm press^ure against the 
portions of boqe^ ih'at \hfy m^t^'be kef*^ 
steadily in. eotftact, atid'if pos^ib|« by 
their periosteal SKirfaces. ' 



Influence of the action of tlie Muscles arouhd 
the sldwh/jtniting Fracture. ' 

Of tbia thtfi'e c*an be no doubt ; it Is'^vU 
dbneed to us in the lAajiy inslancM of frac- 
ture of the-tibn^ Bot firmly unite(i:^^'ithin Hie 
ordinary peciod, wherein the patLenl'h.iid 



a woman, aged . 32, with a fracture of the 
femur, at the junction of its upper and mid- 
dle third ; it was treated strictly by confine* 
ment on the back, with the application of a 
long splint to the outer side of the limb. 
At the expiration of two months, the ends 
of the bone were ascertained to be freely 
moveable. The thigh was then kept firmly 
encased in leather splints through the next 
two months, at the expiration of which the 
ends of the bone were found to be still freely 
moveabl-e ; it was now determined again to 
apply the leather splints in a manner to 
rharntain firm- pressure agarnst the end of 
the bone, and besides, to enease the thigh in 
the splints composed of layers of linen ce- 
mented togelber by.lhe mixture of white of 
egg and flouV, andfiround' these to apply the 
starrvhed roller. The limb being thus se- 
^ cured, the patient was desired to move aboat 
freely orV crutches; Almost from the com- 
mencement of this plan, the woman began 
to express'ac6n's^iou«ness of firmnessln the 
linvb of whicMshe hjadnot before 4)een sen- 
sible. Aftej- another six weeksf the bone 
^had« become. .so (rm that she could beat 
weifflit upon it, a4^d.she left the hospital 
wafkin^ perfectly well. I could draw no 
other cdriclnsion frojja this case than that the 
firm union of the fractpre-was mainly attri- 
Jbu'table to th^adopt^pn of the proceedings 
having for their object the free action of the 
surro4indiQ$ tnuscies. Since, in this case, 
'the firmness of union had.not pommS'need at 
the expiration <jf four mo.nlhs from the oc- 
'curreqce of the fractnT^, it almost warrants 
the conclusion that no'pci'iod is loo late for 
the co'mj^encement of "that* stage of the re- 
^rative process of fracture upon which the 
firmness of its union 'd1p,p'ends. 

Influence (f pressure upon the ununited 
fractur'e.T^The application to the limb of 
stjff feather 8p1iDi8,or other apparatus^caloa- 
latcd .tp'maint'ain firm pressure against the 
bbn^, is undoybtedfjp^ a most important part 
•of the treatment' of wiunited fractures, and 
the merit of first establishing it belongs to 
Mr. Anrhe&buTy.* h^hould notjbethe dbjecl 
,t6 maintain |he fractured e.nds of the bone 
in^contact, l>ut rather that the two portions of 
the borje should overlap, to all^nv of their 
{Teriosteal S^faPes being firmly pressed to- 
gether, .f6r as the tissue of periosteum is 
►^more readily disposed to the deposit ofos.. 
'seous maCiei* than the tissue of bone,' ac- 



bearinff weight on the limb, but swin^ina it 
about freely, and ii\a short time the ifnitincr 
medium, whifh was flexible, is found, to be 
perfectly firm. 1 lately Ikad id (be hosg^ai 



been desired to move about on-crtitches, n^t ' cordrngly Ky the achiat and firm contact of 



the periosteal surfacesthe' advantage is ob- 

.- * ' ■ ■ , ■ ■ ■ >- . ■ • ■ > 

• Rnmarkfl oil tho^ktureand Ticatmeia of 
rractftf»8,KaLiU' 
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tatoed of a better chance of the onion of the 
fracture, which well* compensates for the 
shorteoing of the limb consequent on the 
overlapping of the two portions of the bone. 
On the use of the Immoveable Apparatus. — 
The treatment of fractures by the imiinove- 
able apparatus, as it is termed, has been of 
late especially adopted by Dr. Scutrn, Chief 
Surgeon of the Hospital at Brussels. The 
object aimed at by this treatment is to avoid 
the inconvenience of confinement, by en- 
closing the limb in an apparatus suiliciently 
strong to prevent the separation of the frac- 
tured surfaces^ and of sufficient lightness to 
allow the limb to b^ moved about with ease. 
Varieties of apparatus have been recom- 
mended for this object ; that whfch I em- 
ploy in the hospital consists of the splints, 
composed of layers of linen, c^ment^ to- 

t ether by a mi xlure-of white Of* egg and 
our, and of tiie starch.ed* rbller.'* The ex- 
cellence of the splints thus constructed is, 
that with the firmness of the*case khey'form, 
they are so exactly moul.ded\to ^he Ine- 
qualities of *the limb, tliat when confined to 
it by the tn'ms of \he roflejf*not th^lea'sf 
movement of the iimb^^lthin fhe'^lints 
can occur: ancl this isODbviously essential, 
to the quietness''of the^ends of the*bone. 
Curioi\sVy enough, this. turns out to be the 
revival of a practice -adopted in by-gone 
times. ' Cheseld'er>\ in his Anatomy ^ states 
**that a professed boije-seUer living in 
Westminster communicateil to hfm.ihe fol- 
lowing method of treating.fractures ; tl\i^ 
wajr was, after pt^tiingthe Unib in^ proper 
posture, to wrap it .up in ra'gs^ dm pod in 
whites of egi^s, mixed with •wheal flour*; 
this drying, grew stifT^nnfl kept the limb in 
good position ;'' and in 'his observations ap- 
prended to Le Dran'^'^JurgeVy, Cheselden 
observes, ** there is. no bandage equal to 
' this for a *fr act u red leg. L always, use it, 
-leaving that aa>t upon the libia very thin, 
that if it grows Mse by the abatement of 
swelling, 1 flien cut out apiece, and ^i^d it 
closer. Upon a* j/)urney,*I once set the cu- 
bital bones of a'£[elitleitian's arm that was 
broken; and makingUiseof this bandag^, he 
the next two days' made long journeys. 
without any lnconveflience,^Tid>at the end 
of forty days l.ook it off, ^nd Was 'perfectly 
well." • ' 

There are objections to the indiscriminate 
use of the Immoveable apparatus, and espe- 
cially to its appli(;ation trpon ^ fracttired 
limb immediately after the receipt of the 
injury; slill, however,. under certain*'cir- 
cumstances, it is a must^ valuable ad()-ition*to 
oar plan for ^he management of ffactures. 
Upoa the sabsidence 'of ihd iniUrmmatron 



and swelling imnted lately consequent on a 
fracture, the limb may in general with safe- 
ty be enclosed. in such splints as I have de- 
scribed, and which, when properly applied, 
will prevent an^r motion between the ends 
of the bone, and with a fracture of the fe- 
mur as of the tibia, by the application of 
these splints, the patient will be enabled to 
move about on crutches, and even bear 
weight on the limb long before the fracture ' 
is firmly united. In several cases of fracture 
of the tibia Ihavd by means of this appa- 
ratus been enabled to discharge the patient 
within little mor^ than a fortnight from the 
occui*rehce of the accident, when, for par- 
ticular reasons, it* has been an object of im- 
portance to leave the hospital at this ea(ly 
period, instead of remaining here the usual 
time of five or six w^eks.*-^ Recently there 
were in the same ward two cases of simple 
fracture- df the leg,*tQ which this- view of 
the subject especially^pplies; they occur- 
red In women who. were oppressed by anx- 
» iety to retut^ hofne* to the care of their 
families ; one* was a fracture of the tibia and 
fibuU, lear the ankLe-joint ; and on the se- 
venteenth day, the • limb being end^sed in 
the' iiVi moveable apparatus., she left the hos- 
pital, bearing ^^eight on it, and moving 
about r^Qf^fortably wJUh tRe help of crotches; 
tjie other was' a Iractitre of the tibia alone, 
through it^ ^enA-e, and. on the nineteenth 
day, \Yith.the same.apparatus applied to the 
Mfnb,^he» left Hre hospital, moving about 
without juneasiness. •. In another' class of 
ca«es the greatest beiYeffit has Jbeen derived 
from the •use o€.the ingimoveable apparatus. 
I atlude;to fraotures*of the-thigh and leg in 
aged persons, in wiiom, from \)ieir not bear- 
ing cojnfinement weiri the stomach has be- 
come*deranJ[ed, with,faiiuTe o£ appetite, and 
obvious decline of the vital powers : di« 

• rectly these changes are noticed, the injured 
4imB is enclosed in the ifnn>oveable appa- 

• ratus, whereby tlje patient is enabled at once 
to get np'and niovtfalyout on crutches, and 
•the unfavoiKable sytQpj.oms have immedi- 
ately disappeared. I feoT c^tain t^at by 
^doiStlng this line. of conduct the lives of 
^omeolclpecJple have been saved, who'other- 
wise would- have sunk. Smch were the cir- 
cuaretisioes of the foHx>wing case. A wo- 
,inan, aged sixty-four, was adnvitted with -a 
c(vnminuted fracture of the tibia and fibula. 
When she had been dontined upon Her hack 

•fpr a weiek, the skin upon the sacriim be- 
came red and painful ^ it was evident' that, 
sloughinw of the parts woulB here qoickly 
ensue if pressure were continued upon 
themf consequently, 1 bad- the patient 
jplaced on her side^but the' skin upon tl^ 
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trochanter soon safTered in the same way « 
at the same time, the appetite failed, and 
from the rapid decline of the vital powers, it 
soon became evident that to confine the pa- 
tient any longer in bed would certainly be 
fatal. Accordingly, on the tenth day, I had 
the leg enclosed in the splints composed of 
layers of linen, cemented together by the 
mixture of white-of-egg and flour, thus 
enabling the woman at once to sit upright in 
bed, with her legs resting on the floor, and 
in a few days to move about on crutches. 
The most marked improvement, in every re- 
spect, immediately followed this change in 
the treatment. The leg, which before the 
application of the immoveable appara.tus was' 
severely" painful, now became pe;rfectly 
easy ; her nights had been leslless, but she 
now slept soundly ; appetite returned, and 
h^ vital powers quickly ralliedf As the 
limb, continued free from ])ain, the 'Splints 
were net removed for a fortnight; then. they J 
were re-applied. At'the end of six weeks,- 
the woman left the. hospital with the bones 
in good position, and the ijraciu res firm fy 
united. ,Thhs wpman certainly owed her life 
to the. help that was obtMned in the manage- 
ment of her case by the afiplication of the 
immoveable apparatus to hec-hBg. .* 

The following cases are fwrClier illostra-^ 
tions of this treatment of'^fractures^low of* 
union. ' ' ^.. 

A man, aged 46^, was admitted witfi^ v^Yy 
oblique fracture x)f Vhe tibia and fibula a 
little above their cen|fe. After strict con- 
finement fn be.d for. seven w«eks, with thq 
application of the ordinary ^plints^ not the 
alightest unibrf of the', fracture had t&keh 
place. Th e ^eg was th^ firmly encasecl i a 
leather splints, fixed by sirips pf aShesiye 
plaBte(, atid stirrounded by a stapched roller, 
and he was desired to move about on crutoh- 
es. When this pla^Jhad been in operation 
aboiU a month, I exafnined the liaib, an^ 
found the fracture in progress of union. At 
the end of another fortnight he c^^uld bear 
weight on ttie'Hmbj soon after which. he 
left the hospital with his leg perfectly firm. 

A man, aged 66, was a^tnitted with a frac- 
ture of the femur about its centre, from' a 
fall into a saw-pit. 'The Urab'was strictfy 
confined for six weeks in. the straight posi- 
tion, with theJoAg splint applied toitsoutet 
side; and through this period Jhe Vitah, 
had not been once disturbed ; but on remov- 
ittg the splint there was 1v)) the slightest 
union of the fracture.- The limb was then 
treated in the same way for another month, 
at the expiration of which, the ends of the 
bone were found tcf be still freifely moveable. 



The thigh was then encased in leathern 
splints, bound very firmly to it by strips of 
adhesive plaster, and the whole surrounded 
by the starched roller. At the same time^ 
the man was urged to move about on 
crutches, which, after a little time, he ac- 
complished. About once a fortnight, the 
leather splints were removed and replaced, 
and with the satisfaction of finding the ends 
of the bonegraduaMy less moveable; but it 
was not until five'months had elapsed that 
the uniting inedium had become firm enough 
to support the weight of the body ; this, 
how.ever, it ultimately did, without yield- 
ing, and' without pviin.'^Sttbsttince of CUni' 
cat Lectures by Mr, Stanley, Bartholofnew*a 
Hospitah — MA Gaz, .. 



SiNGU£ARCASE OF FATAXrlNTItA-UTERINE 
; • HEMORRHAGE.. 

By William Tho^pon, -Surgeon, Bognor. 

Mrs. K.,.age'd about 45, who had 
pteviously borne twelve cliiUlrent and 
who*was'nh*en at the'end of the ninth 
mon(h* or .pregminey, retired to bed 

■jabo^Htrne o'clock oit the pight of the 
6th of October,. 1844. She had been 
perfectly, well doring th^ day", and', as 
f«ir a§' I' can ascertain, had felt none of 
the preitionitory symptoms of labour. - 
About half^past nine Vcleck she 
a wok^ her husband, and told him that 
she fel^ in pain, *and musl get out of 
bed ; - she did so, staggered against a 
chest of *(]rawers, and fainted. He got 
hex upon the be'd, but says that she did 
«ot recover consciousness for a quarter 
of an houc. He wished to send for the 
ni id wife, but she said it was of no use 
to do so, as sh^ had jid {igiias of any 
consequence. 

* J'^m. this time' till six o'clock the* 
next morning I can obtain no very clear 
account pf her state. I At. that hour the 
midwifb was called, who found. her in 
a very low exjiausied state, her pains 
triflinrf", and recurring at long intervals. 

'^She found the os uteri well dilated, ^nd 

•the presen't.atioii natural, the vertex, be- 

.ing in the*biini of the pelvis. 

The poor wopnan continued to get 

• wesfker and- weaker for the next two 
hours \ her respiration diflUcult, and ar-* 
iiculation low and indistinct. . At last 
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she said shd was sure there was some- 
thing wrong, that she fehas if she wah 
dying, and requested a surgeon to be 
sent for. On reaching the house, Mr. 
Peskitt found that she had breathed her 
last, and observed that she had the 
blanched appearance of a person who 
had died of hemorrhage. 

On examination per vaginam }ie found 
no discharge of any kind, the mem- 
branes entire, os uteri fully dilated, and 
the head in the brim of the pelvis. 

I assisted at a post-mortem examina- 
tion of the body, abput fifty hours after 
death (up to which time there' had been* 
no discharge from the vagina). Op 
opening the abdomen, we found. theute- 
ruevery large, and apparently filling the 
whole cavity, pressing th^ whole of the 
floating viscera strongly* upwards ^nd 
backwards; these -latter ^ad a very' 
bleached appeafanc'e,'^nd all tlieir ves- 
sels were empty. • On raising** th^ fun- 
dus of the uCerqs an unin^nse quantity 
of bloody fluid rushed ffom the\;agina'; 
an'd on cutting into the womb (the.walls 
of which were very thio), we found 
that it stilh contained more ihao two 
quarts of fluid and gVufiious bloody mik- 
ed with large coagulSi, which complete-: 
ly surrounded the child, enveloped in' 
its membranes fntire,*witl) the head in 
the brim of (he pelvis. 

The plaoenta was' wholly detache'd 
from the uterusi but the^plape where it 
had been attached was' evidhent enough, 
on the right side of thd womb, iielovy^ 
the fundus : we examined tij^is part very 
narcowly, bi}t could discover ^othin^r^ 
unusual in its appearance^ or in thalof 
the placenta. I rhiuk tkere c'sTti be no 
doubt that the hemorrhage was caused 
by a partial detachment of. the i)lac^nta, 
about* the time she iirst comp\finei'o( 
pain ancf fairitnes^, and that it continued 
till nearly all the blood in he.r body was* 
poured into the cavity dC' the womb. 
The* total detachment of the placenla' 
might have been caused by the im- < 
mense distension of the womb,<QnJtliQ 
pressure of such a quantity of blood be- 
tween its parietes and the membranes. 
— Afee/. Oax: 



M188 MARTINEAU ON MESMERISM, AND 
MESMERISM AT THE SANATORIUM. 



The spirit of prosclytism is a fine 
thing; the world woald probably be a 
very dull place without it. The grand 
objection to it is, that it is commonly 
displayed on matters which are really 
of no moment \n themselves ; which 
are trifles both to society and indi- 
viduals ; in fact, though both society 
and individuals commonjy vnough look 
at them through so highly magnifying a 
medium that persuasion of their para- 
mount importance becomes a canon of 
faith, a revelation both on outward and 
internal' evidence. Mis^ < jVf artineau 
tiad been lopg an invalid ; she .was 
held, we believe, to haVe been labour- 
ing und^r^o^ganic disease ofthe uterus, 
y'ethappijy the malady seemed slo^r in 
its pro^reito» and rfit confined her to 
her ropm» it. appeared to abiMe little or 
nothing of Ifeti intellectual energy. We . 
Kave^at least one delightfgl work from 
the able^pen of Harriet lyiartineau since 
she became /a sufler^r — we allude to 
"I^TfeMn the Sick-JRoom"-^ book full 
x>i exalted pjiilospphjr, ' teeming with 
the truest spirit of' piety and philan- 
thVopy. Thfe diseafse of our. gifted 
^countrywoman, ihanl^ God ! seemed . 
slow to kill, and ilnally^anci here wa 
again -say, thanks l)e to God ! — it 
seem'ed.to haVecpnie to a' stand still. 

*•' This is^ hot the place in which, to 
give any details* oT disease," says iVilsfi 
•Martineau (Alheneuna, Nov. 23d), *»it 
:K,will be*9iifl]ci&nt to explain briefly, in 
order to^render my story intelligible^ 
tharihe internal disease under which I 
haire sufli^red appears to have been 
coming bn for many years-; 'that after 
wafn^gs of failing healih,- which I 
carelessly overlooked, I broke down 
while travelling abroad, in June, 1839; 
— that I sank lower and lower for three 
ycai's after -my return, aad .remained 
nearly stationacy for two more, prece- 
dmg last June. Dtiring these flve 
y^ars, 1 never felt wholly at ease for 
one single hour. ' I seldom had severe 
pain ; ^ut never entire' conifort. A 
besetting sickness, alnaost diAablinf 
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from taking food for tjviro years, brought 
me very low ; and, together with other 
evils, it confined me to a condition of 
almost entire stillness, — to a life passed 
between my bed and my sofa. It was 
not till after many attempts at gentle 
exercise that my friends agreed with 
me that the cost was too great for any 
advantage gained : and at length it was 
clear that even going down one flight 
of stairs was* imprudent. From that 
lime I lay stiif ; and^ by 4neans of this 
undisturbed quiet, and such an increase 
of optates asi&eptdown.iny most urgent 
discomforts, I passed the fast two years 
with less suffering than the three pre* 
ced|ng. There- was, however, no 
favourable change in tha disetis'e.. 
Everything was don^ for me.tjiatthe 
best medical jskill atrd science could 
suggest, arid the .most' indefatigable 
humaniiy*-and family affection d&vise;. 
bot nothing could aTarl- beyond* mere 
alleviation. My dependence on 'opi- 
ate's was TlespQra,te.^ My kind and 
vigilant medical ' friend, — the most 
sanguine man .1 know, and the 'most 
bent, upon keeping his |>atients hop^- 
fal, — avowed to me -last ChiHstmas, 
and twice afterwards, that he Jduiid 
himself com polled- to give up all hojie 
of "affecting . the disease,- — of doing 
more than. keeping me up. In collateral 
respects, to the highest. practical point.' 
TJiis was no surprise to (ne>.; for when 
»oy specific medicine 'is taken for 
above two years- without .at&ciing the. 
"disease, there i^ no more .gi;'Aund for 
hope.in reason ij^^n \n feeUng^ In Jui\e 
kstf i soifi^ed more than usual^ ^nd^ew 
measures of alleviation were resoAed . 
to. As fo' all the essential* points of 
ihe disease, I was never lower than 
immedrately belore It made *trial*of 
Mesmerism.*' , • , , 

Few medical men of any ei^perience 
wHl have, the islight^st difficnlty in 
perfectly comprehending the state so 
graphically described' by 'the sufferer. 
It is seen every day in won^ea at the 
turn of life, and 'the grand mistake 
that is eyer committed in regard to it, is 
to look on mere functional. derange* 



raent, accompanied by paiti and exces- 
sive discharge, as organic disease — as 
cancer or polypus of the uterus. We 
are not fond of putting our brethren in 
the wrong in the Mellical Gazette ; 
but if Miss Martineau's case were 
diagnosticated as either cancer or poly- 
pus, and she recovered, even with the 
assistance of mesmerism, without a 
separation, naturally or artificially 
brought about, of the diseased parts, 
in -either case, the first position we 
lake up'. is that her .medical adviscyrs 
were mistaken in. their view of the 
nature- of her malady ; that the dis- 
ea'seVas functional, not organic^, and 
that the patient would have recovei- 
ed — was in faet- recovering, indtspen- 
dently,of mesmerism. There are cura- 
tive means not suspe{;.ted of the vulgar, 
of sovereign efficacy in such a com- 
.plaintas that undef* which Miss Marti- 
peau lal^ure(]-^res/ ^nd. time. And 
we beg to*£^sure her that* there is no 
'^spee^ medici'i^f\ tor the malady 
with w|iich she appears to have been 
mistakenly supposed to be affected, nor 
yet for thai \(ritf) whi&h she was proba- 
bly affected in fact — qr if there be, it is 
a eomhination'of the very reniedies un- 
der ihe prolof>ged use of which she 'has 
most happily, as ^he says, been '* re- 
stored to the ful^ enjoyment of active 
days, an(l nights of rest, to the full use 
of her power of body and mind:" the 
remedies' alluded to«ire rest and time. 

•M.i«;Ixof-course will be made' of Misfe 
[Martinead's.case by the mesmerists — 
<it is a successful one ; it will be put in- 
' to. tha mouth of riimour v^iih the hun- 
dred aoviffues,. and «bruited over the 
length and bseadtluof the land. We do 
not. observp4hai our /riends the mes^ 
merists are more* candid than other en- 
•thusiasts and proselyte-makers; when 
they fail ^h^y say nothing of their faiU 
ures; thtey are only loud when they 
succeed; Uke.the lithotomists t)f^ old, 
w-lxo vaunted loudly enough their fortu- 
;)ate"is8\;ies, but left the sod undisturbed 
that covered the; dead men's ashes. The 
mesmeris48 tell us of the cases in which 
limbs have been aiiiputated and breasts 
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removed withotit the privity of the pa- 
tient ; they say nothing of the cases in 
which their /)a5«ea and manoeuvres had 
no influence in diminishing pain or 
looking up the senses in unconscious- 
ness. A case of this kind, however, 
has just occurred at the Sanatorium, and 
we who are no mesmerists venture to 
make it known in its general features : 
Admission into the Middlesex- Hospital 
was sought for a patient affected with a 
disease of. the mamma, "Which, as being 
deemed of an incurable nature, ^as be- 
lieved to require extirpation. The pa- 
tient, however, having friends among 
the mesmerists, ^ey. wished that she 
should enter 4he hospital jofi^lhenrader- 
standing that they should be alldwed to 
practice upon her, as well as \he surgeon 
und^r whose immediate charge sher was 
to he placed. This was objected . to*on 
the part of the surgeon, who, a» officer 
of a public institution*, did not feel .him- 
self warranted in countenancing atiy 
procedure ifi the efficacy of* whtch he 
did not bdieve, and ^hich 'was matter 
of dispute with -the profession al large. 
He had no objections to the mesmer- 
isers Exercising their art on the. patient; 
the breast ought to be femoved-; he was* 
ready to remove it, the-p^tient»be!ng iji 
the mesmeric sleep ; but h'e ^w;ld not 
commit his public office to a measure 
the efficacy of which was generally dis- 
credited. . ' 

The patient ^was therefore repioyed 
to the Sanatorijum,; .sh^'was Weil mes- 
merised, and Mr:. ArOott removed th^ 
breast. - The operation was perforrtidd 
with rapidity and precision ; yet ^6t 
without the poor ^atien> giving 'suffi- 
ciently obvious and'^istre.ssing indica- 
tions, both by movement and -voice, of 
the pain she endiired.-^iWai;' Gaz, 



ON THE WHITE. OR OPAQUS SERtJM. OP • 
THE BLQOD.* . . * 

By ANDREW BOCHANIN, Xl.D. . 

Professor of. tho Inslitutetuf Medicine in the • 
•Uniyet^ity of Glaagonr.** ~>. 

** It 18 lvel^kDt)WII to*all who htve tjeea 

in the habit of exaoriDing the'cbaracters'of 

— , * . — .. 1 

* Fron^ iha ^rransacticns of the 'Glasgow 
Philofiopbical Society, March, 1644. ' *' 



the blood, that the serum which separates 
from it, instead of being transparent and of 
a yellow colour as we usually find it, 
is sometimes opaque and turbid, white 
as if milk had been diffused through it, 
or otherwise discoloured. Such serum 
4s usually spoken of as white or milky 
seruro^" 

After an historical view of the observa- 
tions made and opinions entertained upon 
the subject of milky serum, in which Mai- 
ler, Tulp, Hewson, Hunter, D/. Trail, Dr. 
Chrfatison.Dr. Williams, and M. Lecanu, 
are referred to, Dr. Buchanan proceeds to 
say 3 *» My attention was particularly di- 
recledt'o4.hi3 appearance of the serum in the • 
year .1840i owing to the frequency with 
which it presen.te4 itsplf' dmin^ some ex- 
periments I was then ^engaged in making 
on the constitution of the blood. I ob- 
'servetl with Hunter, that it was of very 
common occurrence in the blood of" young 
womep, \yho. desired to *be bled, eithej be- 
cause Xhef were, or sapposed themselves 
to be, prfegnaiit ; and whom, if no circum- 
stances forb^ide, it was tha custom to' gratify ^ 
in thfeir request. Now, as thiese young wo- ' 
Uien were for the most part strong and lustv, 
^artd therefore ITkcly to take their food well, 
I was in doubt whether to ascribe theVhfte- 
*.ness of iU^ serum to tbejr peculiar 'state of 
bo^y, or to tlje food which ahey.had proba- 
bly taker! not lojig before. To refsorve these 
doubtSjthemost direct mode- was to havea 
pefson 'in sound heMth blefd at different pe- 
riods after a fuH* meal, so as to observe the 
effects of digestion upon the blood. Ac- 
' cordingly,a sir6ng^ healthy y?>ung man, to- 
whom. a good, dinger was an equivalent for 
the lossojf a few ounces of blood, was easi- 
. ly. predial led upon tp submit to the foilow- 
\ng jregimen and treatment. He had nd 
bredkfastjand -at fodr o'clock had for dinner 
•one pound 'of* beef-steak, half-a-pouud of^ 
' bread ,Vixteen liquid oujjces of brown soup* 
and* half-a-bottle of porter. Three ounces 
of bipod were 'then taken from- a' Vein in 
I the arm at three diffttfrent periods ; the -first 
. tim^,.' half an hour jifter the- ineal ; the 
second time, ao ht:>ur apd forty minutes aftf r 
it; ^d ihejaat tim6, next morning at eight 
Q^clock^ or sixteen hours* after the meal, no 
food -bqvin^ been taken in the interval. 
The blopd as it ftsued from the vein had 
th&usual appearance, ana the serum whicd 
separate^ horn it was about the ^arae in 
quantity each tithe. * The first time the 
serum was whitish and turbid ; the second 
time it was like whey; while the third 
time it,was Rprfectly limpid. The crassa- 
mentuoi on«the two first occasions exhibit- 
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«d nothing peculiar, while on the last it 
was covered with a transparent fibrinous 
ivust beautifully interspersed with white 
dots ; which led the medical friend, who 
assisted me in these investigations, tocom- 
;)are it to a precious stone. 

As it might be supposed that this young 
man's blood was white before he took din- 
ner, the two following trials were made to 
obviate that objection. 
' A vigorous man of ahout 35 years of 
age, after fasting 19 hours, had for dinner 
twenty ounces of beef-steak, sixteen liquid 
ounces of bread. He was bled immediate- 
. ly before his meal, and thre« times after it, 
two ounces of blood being taken a^ay eacb« 
time. The serum obtained from the' first 
bleeding before the meaf i^as perfectly 
. limpid ; Uie s^rum- from the second bleed- 
ing, three hours aod fifteen minutes after 
the me^l, was turbid ; the serum from the 
third bleeding, eight hours and, fifteen mi- 
mitesafter^he meal, was still Chickerj while 
that/ram the last bleeding, eighteen hours 
after the^ m^al, was again ^qdite limpid, 
•although some supper had beene^ten Iq the 
interval. - •• ■ ',. 

The young man firpt mentioned, after 
fastrng^eighteen lioi^rs, ^ined upon ^»teen 
ounces of brown soup, four o\Aices of. 
bread, eight ounces of potatoes, twenty 
ounces of beer-s.teak, and sixteen ounces of 
London porter, and fasted eighteen {lOurs 
after the meal. He had (bloojd, t%iken from 
his arm four times to the extent of two 
ounces each time.^ The serum of the bio'od 
*^ first taken, immediatefy before^ the meal, 
was oi'an amber yel49w,find quite transpa^ 
rent; the serum Trom the second. bleed in^r, 
two hours and ten minutes after the meal/ 
was turbid ; the serum from the third 
bleeding, eight hours ^after the meal,* was ^ 
exactly - of the colour of watey gruel- and 
y quite opaque^ the serum pf the blogyj^last 
taken, eighteien hours after the meaU was 
atil) turbid, its limpidity not havmg been,- 
as afler his usual farcv irestered by an*eigh- 
teen-hours' fast. . 

tn neither of the two last cases did the 
. blood, as it issued fVom the afm, present 
w^hite streaks or any thlu'g else unusual. 
The crassamentum o^ th^ mood drawn be- 
fore the meal, was iiibpthxases of the usual 
red colour on the«urfacei tis also that drawn 
first after the meal in the last case ; but in . 
all the other instances it exhibited the same . 
pellucid fibrinous , crust already described, 
although not dotted Tn the same remarkable 
way- We can scarcely avqid th© concln- 
sioA that this^ellucid »rast is connected 



with finished digestion, when we zsfiect 
that out of nine bleedings practised within 
eighteen hours after a very full meal, this 
crust was observed on every occasion^if we 
except those in which the blood was drawn 
within three hours and a quarter of the 
period of taking the meal. 

These observations, the accuracy of which 
I have since had opportunities of confirm- 
ing, appear to me to leave no doubt as to' 
the origin of the w^ite colour of the serum 
of the blood. When a healthy man is bled 
fasting, his blood yields serum of a trans- 
parent yellow colour, like light Sherry 
wine, varying in the depth of the yellow 
tint, but always perfectly clear. In about 
half ao* hour after taking food, the sernm 
becoines turl)id;the , discoidration increases 
during seVeral'hours till it attains its maxi- 
onum, after which the serum becomes again 
gradually clearer, -till its limpidity is per* 
^ctly r.estored. The period at which the 
discoloration is greatest, and the length of 
time during which'it continue,' must de- 
pend mafnly on the quantity of food taken, 
but'also in^^ome degre^-on its quality, as 
some kind^s oTIbod'^re digestied more readi- 
ly than others. It rtiay, howev^er, be stated, 
so far as the observations I have made en- 
able me to judge, that after a full nieal* of • 
dHTerenC kinds' of food, the discoloration 
is greatest about six or eight hours after 
the repast, and that prob^y somewliat 
more' than ^R equal period elajjses before 
the serum regains its limpidity. The dif- 
ferences of col our4. which ^'^ considerable, 
probably depend on the diflferent substances 
digested: and it is interesting in this point 
of view to remark, that the colour varies ia 
successive .Jbleedings after the saa»e meal, 
aar J f the different alimejitafy principles 
produced 'different kinds yf discoloration, 
and entered the blood-i^ssels at difierent 
periods. . ^ ' 

If triese views be correct, it is clear that 
a jnilky «tate of the serum of the blood is a 
phenomenon- of the healthy. body, and can- 
not iir itself be regarded as a symptom of 
.disease', "^here. are, nevertheless, certain 
circumstances in which (his appearance 
may serve t(x indicate the existence of dis- 
ease, as ^hen it continues during a longer 
period than according to the laws of health 
itpught to do. Acase is mentioned above, 
in which, after eighteen hours facing, the 
serum of the blood was sitill loaded with 
white particles. The only inference that 
co\ild 1)0 drawn from 'this fac4, was, that 
the indixidual had taken a more* than usu- 
alljt large quantity of food, and that thedi- 
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^satien iii'the blood^yessels was protcaeted 
in proportion. Perhaps it woald not be 
warrantable to deduce any other inference, 
even were the milktoess to continue for 
twenty-foar or thirty-six hoars after a full 
raeal. But when this milkness cQntinues 
for seyeral days, although the appetite is 
gone and no fresh supply of food taken, it 
then becomes probable that the digestion 
in the blood-vessels is no longer going on, 
as in the healthy state ; being, like all other 
functions of the body, subject to vetardation 
and derangement from the condition of the 
organs hj which it 19 performed. .Thus 
Morgagni found tKe^rum white in. the 
blood of jtwo patients labouring under /e- 



augments its specific grayity, that the 
opaque particles becoming relatively lighter, 
rise to the surface, either immediately, or 
soon after. This process has the further 
advantage of preserving the liquid. 

The white matter separated by the filter 
is insoluble in water, and is thus easily 
purified from the salt with which it is mix- 
ed on the filtering pap^r, by steepine the 
latter in water, and then caatiously draw- 
ing off the water holdinff the salt in solu- 
tion. Thq3 ob tallied it has the form of a 
fiQe wiiite powder, w.hich in two specimens 
*in iny possesstop bears a. very close re- 
semblance to wheatea fiour. On hoJdhig a 
little of'h in 'the flame of a spirit lamp np- 



malignant and attended with machul anger, 
aiM the Qther 4i* verging to malfgnity« • In 
the former, the whitend8»^a9^Qj)se|[yed in. 
blood taken ^y the threejast-orfour vene^ 
sections whidfv were required ; and in *the' 
latter,. in ^ blood 'taken en* 4]2« *thitd;.and 
again on tde fifth. day of' the diseaf^.* ' 

rtbnclude. .i^iifai a^few-rem^ks-npon the 
physical ^nd chamica>eliaracters^o/ wl^ite 
or 'tinjlky Qcrum. 



vers; of whiah heniescribes the >6ne ^as 0n*a platinnm*<paiula, it was immediately 



charreid; and* buvec^away alifio8$ complete* 
ly. Dr. R, 1>. Thomson was kin^ enough 
to e^camftie a pp^oimen.of i\ for me, bnt it 
Was^ too rain^^ iQ qttantity to admit of a 
jsatisfitctory anafjrsiq/ •'He^ound it giiite 
insolobfe in etiier and' alcohol, w£ile it di^ 

• aolved'tn caastie potash. On boiling it in a 
soKitioB of 'Svgar of le^d, it ffavtf tra^a^of 
Maok^alplpffet. . * He conclnded, therefors, 

' thM.it (osleiined tie ficed oil| and donsisted 



The colour. of tIjeVrum ia^feinerally /a', ipost prob^blj oC 2l prolein^mpound, like 
milky-white^j^sameiimes'a «creaoa-yellow, ' Mbumen orfibrin. • 
or a yellowish-brbwif ;' •^hen tlie liquid ^^^a.^^-^* a a 
bears- ^ strikmg ' resesdblance to thm oat- 
m^al gruel. *^TheTe isteemetimes littVe dis- 
coloration, the serum . merely Idbing * its 
Jiropidity,'and i^hangiqgita l|ue.so-as tol^-, 



pQ8thcri'pt,r^kf\%j the feting of the So- 
ciet)ron'theevenib^ of the 13th'inatant, it 
occurred to* 1q^ as possible that .the starch 
flight b^iO^nYerted-by the otgand.<3f diges- 
tion, iilto .'sugar, and be a'ttsorbed.ln. thgl 



gieiable a week syrup mad^ofiK)arte9Qg9r.^ ^.foroi'Lnto the blood. • lace^ingly procnr- 
In all the instances in which I'hav^ei-, ed sonke yeast nextdajr, and treated with it 



.amined the liquid with'tHe r^ibrosciBjie^ U 
showed a great number of Volid^canv^leS 
me6hanicaTly suspended ip*ijt. They afe 
lescr in size than the corpuscles qf tWbioodi 
generally of irc^j^iaUr ehaps btfU.oftqn 



spherical,tind hacvni|r(he appM&dfanigeJof a ltf>ur^, tb6 lyeat not h%tr>nff l^n regularJy 
nuoteds inthe«enlre«'raost |[cobal>)y from-, . maidtained. , The setum from ^^ blood of 
the refraction of Itght. The^'e particles ^aothej iodtVidu^*%bp hadji^dthe saipe 
wei^ as abundant in the'syfap^ik^ serum diet^^lbut'morereparingly^fFasnreaited in the 
as^ i^ the more opaque vatietle)i ; b&t they ' /am^ ihanndr, wihen;tbe ^amej'esult ensued, 



\^ere leas regular in shape, and^se^'med tor 
be themselves tranalucenti «''•'• '* * ^ 



•#• 



It sometimes^ happens, as bias been ob- 
eprved both bvHewsonaivd Huirt^,,that^ 
afier th^ Ij^iJn^is stop^ forsgioe time, the 
white partii:le8 separate from^k,'and ri«e to'^ 
the surface lik5 cfeam. l£wson atteilip't-, 
ed to effect this' separation by cfturningthe 
«erum, bi:^ without success. - 1 accidentally 
^hit*^upon a prooeps by,whioh th^ dbjetst ier 
'readily effected. Il'.c'onai^ts.in satur.ating^ 
the liquid with^cpnnqQn^alt, whicL sarauCh 



♦ Mdrg. Epist.'49, Art 22. 



* « 



the.sefum of ike bltyod, which ^ad been 
taker three Jtoi^rfafftertbe meal, proceedjn^ 
in- the same wajr io' which I am in th^ha-^ 
bit of exanllnrag jdiabetlc urine! Feroi^ta-* 
tioji en^U^d^aftd bonti|iae^ abottfofty-eigfat 



« • 



•» 



tgily tht.gaa V^f8*'s6in6\^t more* abnn* 
darU^ iH4t what stVupk'nae ae^ nfore ftmark- 
a5heeiiil^a%, that the sefu'm of nhe- blood 
which Irad l>een'takemfroAit>oth ihese in^ 
,d»vid|i&Ljs aAjer fasjtin'^f fi^Swis^ fermented ; 
^Ittbejgh the quantity -qf gas obtaiued was 
much less than in the former instanced. I 
ipnnd . that 'ibe:farge^ > quantity, of gas ob- 
th*iiled in these e»perimenjto was a(>o«it equal 
td. tha^ obtained Jby medhff of the same^ap- 
l^jifaHis, from a''«.(Jlutioii 01 sugar in water» 
tontjifning^V^irraincKo the ounce. Shohld 
/airlJtier 'obaervationa eonfrpi the idea herls 
'^oggestidV^'^be exi$teaQ0 of sugar i» (h« 
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blood as a normal prod act, il as pbTioas 
that a corresponding modification most be 
made of the preTailing theories of diabetes, 
according to which the production of sugar 
is regarded as the essential derangement of 
action in which that disease consists. 

[Dr. Buchanan's observations go to 'prove 
that the ordinary kind of white serum is 
caused by the presence of chylous matter 
in the blood ; and this conclusion agrees 
with the researches of Mr. Gulliver, who 
states that he often observed a milky <:on- 
dition of the servm in yoang and perfectly, 
healthy animals during digestion, bothrin 
the arterial and vehpo4 blood (Appendix to 
Gerber's Anatomy, p;21 a^d 29). He fkTso 
found the mil »y matter tq 5e, f^oth iin ks 
chemical and microscopt^ character, iden- 
tical with the molecular ^ast of the Qbyle,' 
which there is every re^on tc^beliffre is of 
a fatty na^re (Gerb^r's** Anatomy, ^te^* 
page 56, an^ Appendjv p>23). It n tree • 
that a few globdlesa.bout 1 -6000th o^airinich 
IB diim^teF existed^ m the mrlkv tnatler ; 
but the masff of' it 'wa8>compt>9£[p oL-very 
minute 'molecules, which may^he assunQed 
as Che characteristic elemdht, aa \\^ grouEuJ^ 
or base of the cbyler ' . ..'"•.•. V 

And thus'farlt is e&sy to fecnnclle these 
facts with the factj announced by Hewson; 
who states that^ the a\ilky Valter t>f bloo'd 
is composed *of %tceedingly ^iftiaute'^lo- 
bules^'compa^atne to the %m^llest globules 
of mijk, sphferical iii shape, regu far or eq^al/ 
sized, and 'only jf^st visible^ uj^'derKlons-of 
l-23d of an inch focu8L(Exp4 InqiHrrf'-s, part» 
1, third edition, page 141, et seq<},'a ll^"' 
scriptjon agreeing femarkat^/ well' with 
Kir. GulKver's -.aftscbunt o/trtie tableoalar 
base oC the chyle, especially wheawe'ire: 
collect that Hewson, like* GaUiyer, consi- 
dered themiiky matf^of blood to.be of^a 
fatty nature (loc. cit., p. 14^^ . . 

Thus far Hew son's j^cta seem to be in-, 
eontroveriible. .Not so, however, the . ek- 
pianation which he has'ffivea o^^hese;fact8i: 
He did not think iiprpbal)1e thet'tlie^niil^' 
serum was<cau6ed*by unassiniilited 6hy]e, 
beeanse herf^uod the^appeafr^nce hi personb < 
of bad appeiifce; wh<?'5Cerrf subject^ viirair-, 
ing; and findilig thia'''appe'aratice' .fn the, 
blood of persQ^is of pletlioric- hatvitjinctl fl- 
ed to borpalehcy,'w£th a sioppagB of .a na- 
tural evacttatidb^'he conJQctui^d 'that:- the 
milky serum wap8^au«ed by reabsorbed i^9. 
(loo. cit., p~ 15(V). .Y«t lie ad^s in a:not^, 
that he would not cone lit d^ il^^it (he chyle 
does not in the humacr sobjeci ecoa'sionaily^ 
coIo)ir the serum ; and, 'if, HkeDrl Biv^ha- 



his deduction from the facts wonhl have 
been similar to the results above given. 

But, after all, it is not improbable that 
there are two, if not more kinds of milky 
serum, one dependent on an admixture of 
chylous matter, and another connected with 

. causes of a more obscure nature occurring 
in disease. Of the latter sort, the white se- 
rum observed by Morgagni in^ malignant 
fover, and cited by Dr. Buchanan (p. 7)t 
may be regarded as an example. 
.The subject^ therefore, requires further 

- research ; and it is' to be hoped that this 
will b^ undertaken by an obseicver like 1^1, 
Buchapan. — Ed. GazJ 



• nan and Mr. Gnllivpr, Hewsaji hadicaieWly '^^^^ *^ '^^^^y ^^"'^. »" ^^^^"^ ^pcfa^o"* 
observed the blood of herflili^* brutes and from 4hat which is sedutive.' In the 
if nian during digestion, it is probable that ciachohjc berk there are, as M.' Jucquot 
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\W^haTe beguo, ya tliis .naniber of 
the QuUQtm, '^e r^ppblication of a 
** "Treatise onrjnflemmation aa a Pro* 
^€999 of Mnormjoi infiammatiorh,^^ hy 
Mr» peni^ettii. l!* he investigations of this 
q^tleman • in tidorliid anatomy, illus^ 
irdtdd ' by* n\icroseop}r, .have* been no- 
ticed before now in bur ,pages. The 
present treatise wiH be fojind*^ by ihe 
J reader 't(> contain *mahj^ bsefiil iacts and 
frequent siif gestiOQs in the«an>e linuof 
inquiry/ • : V • 

Effcets. of •einekona and th» Sidpliate of 
..' : • . -ftutaia/ 

M; ^«Hx Ja\;quot,principaJ of the 
Oaedioal cliilfo* of* the nilitary hospital 
of irr^tfuctioti at IVl^z, has a long papef 
in the*iSrcSXt;vGen! rfc'ilfei., SepjBm- 
berj,1844^,oii- the, relative operation -of 
VenQviiin b^k'and i4s chief alkatoid in 
various dfS^jses,* , There' is no no velty i , 
assnffediy,«in hh; telling lis that t^e 

^bark, is ar* powerful todiQ and tt ^ood 
febrifuge.; but/wheri he adds^ahat qui* 
nia-'^nd it^. saUs'are eminently febri> 

' fugp but not tonic, 'or> if «6, in** very 
limited degree, • his views will ' sotind 

* odd k6 many who hsTve not analysed 
the p*hermiTfena.of fevers,. and noted the 
effects df different clasjses.of medicines 
oti these diseases, -carefully separa\vn|f 
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points out, but not for the first time, 
two elements, the tonic, and the modi- 
fier of the nervous system. The latter 
is quinia, while the former is made up 
of the union of several principles, but 
especially by the cinchonic bitter of 
Reuss, who regarded this substance as 
the active principle. 

The most accredited succedanea for 
cinchona, regarded as a febrifuge, are 
tonics and sedatives. . Of the former, the 
list is very large, and include^' chaly- 
beates, various vegetable -fitters, and 
astringents, to Which may be jtdded. 
substantial nourishment. 'Phe opera- 
tion of this olass, asf^bufuges-, is slow 
and gradual^; but on account of this 
slo^viless of effects, tliey .cannot b0 re- 
lied on to cut' shof^ fevers at* oncQr as 
quinia dqes. They are adapted to 
debility; anemia,' and ether jsequelse oC 
pro.trdcted fever, ^fh^y complete v^hdt 
^quinia^iad begun. To this latter w^'have 
repourse in all paroxysmal dttack« with 
recurrence*, in nervous cofnplicaiitans,as 
in congestive fevecsof^efnicious inter* 
mittents, and in jplethoric states in*which 
tonic. operatiein is noi demanded. 'Din- 
choiia fuliS Is,. therefore, other "indiea^ 
tions than ^vinifll," oeing both a spoci^c 
.febrifuge in co)isequeT)ce of-jlhis bftter 
principle, and a generaVtbnfc oWing to 
its biiter, and; most , ^ebably, Other* 
principles. This opidion, Mtbich inlght 
be inferred from 4he chemical compo-. 
sition of. the Peruvian lialrk, indepen- 
dently or in advadce o'f clinical, trials,' 
is probably the 'Wue.^ope^ but which, 
of late years, seemfs to bb forg(ftten or 
neglected to the treatment of our peri-' 
odical fevers. */ *- '. " 

M. Jaequot deolares ins ^lief that* 
quinia is a sed|itive<)f the nervous .sys*. 
tern,, and probably of. the; sadg'uiferousf 
system also* In support of thrsv^iaw 
h^ refers toihe most sCpprovieid silbsti- 
tutes for quinia, indepemlently pf the 
tonic, class, sueh as variouET'narcoticSf 
the cdhibiHationS of cyanie add mtli 
different bases,, and such sedatives as 
tartar jemetic^ &6.'; ai)d tiext, he directs 
attentionxto the physiological efiects.of 
quinia in large doses, as bejiT£ sedative, 
and to the practitioners who daily em- 



ploy quinki as a medicine of this nap 
ture. 

We may be supposed to accord our 
assent to these views of M. Jaequot, as 
we have for ^some years past enter- 
tained and publicly expressed similar 
ones. In one of our lectures on con- 
geative fever, in the first edition of 
Stokes and Bellas Lectures (1840), we 
, used- the following language: ** Tou 
will give the quinine with the more 
freedom Ivhenyou give^itasa sedative, 
or a- means,' at any rate, if this term 
sounds exceptionable, of , removing en- 
tirely, the-* .irritation which* origiifated 
and ^ept up the paroxysm." "The . 
operation of quinine is not antagonistic 
to thfft of bloodletting, nor is- it conge- 
nial ^itii inflamuKijion.V' In speaking 
t)f^p^e w^ remarked : *> If we are de- 
sirous of making at? impression at -all 
de.oidedron -the ner^vot^ system, and 
through its.'sedalion of allaying the' 
f(ebrilet,;disturbance of the functions 
generally, ^v^ grains of the sulphate of 
.quinine is the\smallest dose which we 
sbouM thfnk of prescribing fof an adult 
whosfie ndiosyncrasy.is tfot such ^s to 
forbid Uue'jssb of the medicine beyond 
jyinqte doses-.**. ' ' 

Since this opJRion^wfts advanced In 
favoOj^ of the sedative operation -of 
^qiuaia, ftirthet reflection .and H)<bserva- 
Vioji strengthen our'xonvictfons of its 
accura'cyj.aad soibe European writers 
and '. practittenBf s .ave now^ like .M., 
,J%cquot, disdoctly advocating the same 
view* -. * • * ^ , - . 

' Ih«{yphoid fefer M. Jaequot thinks 
favouirablv of quinia; hotas.'a means* of 
.arrestuag the disea^e^ but destroying its 
4iiirn«l .^roxyi?ms; and pTher epiphe- 
nqmena 'Which give it an ataxic charac- 
ter, ^qd the removal of whiclrsimprK. ^ 
iSesiv to >jgreat extent. *' * ^ 

•'* MuswfortMMimon. 

In common with some of Our medi-.* 
cal friends -we were^ijivited to be pre- 
sent, dne .day last rtiontH j at an exami^ 
nation iti eleitaQiitary vooal music of 
tho children * of the public school 
in Race- above Broad Street,-. Ther 
bad only enjoy^ed the benefits of 
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qaarter*8 tuition, which consisted in a 
lesson of half an hour twice a week* 
The fe^ng of satisfaction at the pro- 
gress made by these juveniles, under 
the direction of their teacher, Mr. 
Johnson, and ^ at the pleased attention 
manifested by them during the vocal 
exercises was, we believe, strong and 
general among all the visitors. 

Of the good effects of singingi as a 
part of elementary education, there 'can- 
not, it seems to Jis, be any difference of 
opinion. It is a^ healthful exercise, by 
which the voice -acquires stsength and 
flexibility, owing to 'the increased capa- 
bility of vibration of the vc^al cord,* 
apd increased resonance,' by greater ex- 
pansion of the lungs and walls' of the 
chest. To a weak pulmopary appara- 
tus, not-aflected with inflammation or 
other 4>rganic -disease, singing affords* a 
means of imparting present strength, 
and future powec to resisfi toinor 
causes of derangement from any* casual 
strain upon U; analogous to.that which 
regulated gymnastics.aflbpd to the gene- 
ral muscular system. Appreprrately 
enough may we designate ^^y the titl^ 
of vocal gy mnastiesv the ^exe poises Of 
' declamation,, reeitati ve and • song, «>ina 
playing on wind instruments : end In 
this view of the subject .we -must ac- 
knowledge a *n&w proof of tb^ ftntf t^ert 
ceptions of the*Greeks tb'the reiatiopft 
of the physical and *moxal faculties of. 
man to each other,' when th^y append-^ 
ed, in their 'Olympic gafnes, musical 
contests to the gyran&stic ones. ^- * 

In its mofal bearings, as a ^ourae of 
purp pleasuiie, a repre^tipn frbin' intcd- 
leetual'Or bodily toil, an aid to veligion, 
and ah iocentivB to patriotism, vocal' 
music comes to us under the most im-' 
posing sanctions.' His i^ecood mended* 
botli in sacred and .profarle writ ; and 
by none have its. merits, including jn.Uf- 
sic in gdnefal, been mdre atrenuQusl'y 
insisted on thaii by those inflexible rjB- 
publicans, Plato in ancient, an^.Milton 
in modern times. Th^ £r reek phi Idsdr 
pher, aod legislator for his imaginary 
republic, represent^ bodily exercise, to- 
be the sister of pure and simple niustc ;• 
and as Exercise imparls' bealtli »to the ' 



body, so music imparts the power of 
self-government to the soul. In hi« 
" Laws," setting out with the proposi- 
tion, that children, as also, indeed, the 
young of all animals, are instinctively 
impelled to variona movements of their 
bodies • and their tongues — gambols 
and cries of various kinds — Plato de-^ 
duces the propriety of teaching them 
graceful movements and music. 

Milton, in his *^ Tractate of EducO' 
tion*^^ ejiumerates both vocd and in- 
strumental diusic an|ong the exercises 
proper to be introduced into schools, as 
'' recreating and composing the tra- 
vailed %pifitsn>f the scholars, with the 
'solemn and divine harmonies' of music, 
heard or ledVned;*' either d^ep tones 
of the qrgaif, or ** soiiietimes the lute 
or soft orgaurStQp, waiting en elegant 
voices, either to religions, moral, or 
citil diuies, which, if wise* men and 
prophets he hot extremely out, have a 
great power over dispositions and man- 
nets, and smorQth«and make them gen- 
tle from rasti^' harshness and distem* . 
pered passions. -The Hke, also, would 
not be inexpedient* after meat, to sdsist 
and cherish, nature, in her first' concoc- 
tion, sTnd send their minds back to study 
"in good time and satisfaction." 

Coming down to the 'actual practice 
of the present day* we meet with a dis- 
tinct end formal recognition of the im- 
portance of singing, as«4)ranch of edu- 
cation for the chikiren of the masses, 
in fact, of ihB entire people, in the law 
enacted hy the Pnisdiaq government in « 
1819. ; Among the provisions for in-' 
suriifg Adequate %struction in the ele- 
nientary * crtr primary, schools, " sing- 
ing" is- specially ^mentioned, " with a 
view* to improve- the voices of the chil- 
dren, to elevate their iieatts arid minds, 
te perfect' $ind ennoble the popular 
songs, andtshurch nlusic or psalmody." 
Equal .attention is *paid to singing in 
.|he noVmal scbool3,>in which young 
men are prrepared, still at /the' pu{>1ic 
expense, to becehfie teachers themselves. 
Not only is singing taught to 4hem, 
but. also. playing on* the' organ, the vio- 
lin, dild the piano&forte; with a viewxif 
Ibiming. both: th^ voice and eas^ 
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If, in England, a system of public 
instruction, including vocal music, be 
not yet established upon a broad and 
permanent basis, there is, however, en- 
couragement h^ out of a marked ame- 
lioration of the former state of things 
in this particular. Governmental ap- 
(NTOval is, at least, implied in the 
*' Singing School for School Masters^ 
under the Sanction of the National 
Education Committee," which was 
opened on Ibe 1st of February, 1841, 
at Exeter {lalK . The direction of the 
scHool was confided to Mr. Hullah, 
who, as we learn, besides having 
studied the theory of the subject, came 
tb his *task.with a yeiaur's practical ex- 
perience; he having,. for that period,, 
conducted, the mu^ical-exercisiss of the 
Normal School at Batt^rsea, where a 
class of from thjhy to fOT()r.boys laad 
made satisfactory progress iu the eier 
ments of part-singing. . It was stated 
in the prospectus, at the'time, that — . 
*' The classes will isonsist entirely of 
persons engaged in eleme'ntajr'y educa- 
tipn,. either in day-schoolsj Sunday- 
schools, or evening'-schools ; and the 
cdur9e of lessons will be so .arfanged 
as not only -to impart, to the masters 
who compose the classes such a kn'ow- 
ledge. of the theory of music .^ is* 
necessary for ihe art of singing, but 
especially to enable '^em' to turn 
their acquirements to accpunt by. teach- 
ing in the week-days whaiever ihey 
may have been taught themselves ; or 
by enabling them to conduct with great- 
er skill the sacred -music of the Sunday- 
flishool or public worship." ' « ' 

All this evidently looks to a dissemi- 
pation of vocal music among th^ people ; 
and in connection with what hais been 
done in Prussia Tor the children of all 
classes, ean hardly fail to encourage 
our directors . and controllers hereVat 
home to complete the measure already 
begun, and to recogpnise sjnging as . a 
part of regular instruction in the-ppblic 
schools. Next to.religion there* are no 
greater harmonizing means than mu- 
sic and song, which, as inspiriting and 
fornishing xationa^ amusement to all 
3*- 



ought to be made by the state, as far 
as its jurisdiction or example goes, ac- 
cessible to all, and for all. Measured 
by the standard of utility, that attain- 
ment must certainly rank high which, 
while it gives pleasure to its possessors, 
enables them to impart pleasure to their 
parents and other members of their 
family, which evokes the social prin- 
ciple in its most benign aspect, and 
which, without fear of the treachery 
that lurks in the intoxicating bowl, 
calls up all the kindly and joyous feel- 
ings,jind develops^the finer sensibilities 
of human nature. 

The present period is peculiarly 
propitious tp a formal recognition of the 
principle whlcji we here advoca.te. The 
yiciods and jemitiently morbid ^excite- 
'•ment imparted by intoxicating drinks is 
fast yielding to calmness' and temper- 
ance ; but let us not mistake the tran* 
sitioh for a st^te of permanency. Active 
movements of body ^nd tongue are not 
m.ore instinctive in the child than in'the 
adult.^ The senses and the feelings 
must 'be interested as well as the intel- 
lect. Failing to furnish healthy In- 
citements, diseased ones will be sought 
after. It becomes, therefore, the duty of 
instru.ctQrs and Ie|[islators tp give the * 
ri^ht'bias to the children of the repub- 
lic;>^o those whose Conduct, as adults, 
will either sustain or mar its greatness. 
-t • — — 

■\ •■ SOJJTH-^ESTBRN TRAVELS 

* ' Ohio RfVKR« Oct. 16, 1844. 

- Thi'4 day will fiaish myrambka of nearly 
seven months, iif wliich, by land and wa- 
ter, I iiave travelled about 6200 miles ; ai|d « 
stiirjeft large portions of this boundless 
aad beloved -West of onrs anvisited. I am 
now on my, 29th^' steamboat,' not one of 
. wh ich* has been>o vertaken by any casual i ty. • 
Indeed, I^have come ta believe' it is safer, 
iii-4ht8 •cJontryvJo travel by water than 
land.* AH the stage coaches and diligences 
of Efurope and the United States oouid not, 
in the same time, transport the number of 
pepsons conveyed froin place to place, by 
the boats on the Lakes, the Gulf, and the 
Mississippi with its tributaries, and stilly 
how few accidents, necessarily involving 

•- , . 4' 1' * 1* . » ■ ■ ■ ■- ■ * '■ 

', * Letter fVom £^r. Prake to his af«9ociates» 
thte Editors of the WtxtemJournaU 
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the lives of ptseengerSy do we bear oC\ 
Bat I have aUo travelled in skiff's, on rail- 
roads, in stages, baggies, common wagons, 
on horse-back, molc-back, and on foot ;. by 
night and by day, without arms, and with- 
ent having suffered a single* aggression,, 
robbery, or theft ; which certainly speaks 
well of the state of society, though it OBUst 
be confessed, that our countrji ie not with- 
out ruffians and robbers, to the production 
of which our steamboats undoubtedly con- 
tribute their full share, by the drinking, 
gambling, and licentious conversation of 
too many of their passengers. Still, these 
sottrcee of cofruptien to clchrks, mates, 
pilots, engineers, c^in'boys, and yonn^ 
paasengers, are gradually drying up. 
Table drinking is almost at end, ^nd thdse 
who go to bars, are fewer ^d s^iyer than 
in days of yore. And here I cannot help 
asking, why the general government^ which 
profess to legislate in various ways, fprthe 
safety of passengers, and requires every 
, boat to be.re|ri8tjered and licensed, does not 

Srohibit the sale of intoxicating drinks on 
le whole, and forbid their use to those who 
manage theni, except while la port I Such 
a prohibition, rigidly carried out, would 
soon throw the control of them into the 
' hands of men who practise total abstinence, 
and contribute at least as much to their 
safetys as the thousands wh4ch are expend- 
ed OB the removal of snags and sawyers. 
^hat our members of congress do not move 
in this matter, seems strange, indeed* apd 
should, perhaps, be ascribed to their desire 
not to be without an occasional * cock-tail^' 
when on their way to Waahinaton, «fter 
the immense amojint of dri(iki0^ whicl\ 
their getting into o^ce has required.' If 
intoxicating drinks wdre banished from oor 
boats, thoee who manage and those who 
travel on them, mighu resOrl to what i^ far. 
better for health, both of mind and body, — 
an occasional cup of strong, hotcoffeVwith 
a cracker, which could be sold at the Cafe 
of the boat, for half the price of the glass 
of poison, and still afford a good pr6fit to 
%he proprietors. , ' * • • 

*' In conclusion,! must say, that from all 
the facts I have been able to collect, steanf- 
boat travelling is healthful, .especially in 
reference to • autumnal fexrer^ Our boats^ 
' erew probably ayerage 30 persons etch, 
and in general they are tnore'^xempLfroia 
intermittent and remittent fevers, than the- 
people .wh6 reside on 'the banks of th^ 
rivers wbick they naVigate. The same ap-^ 
pf-ared to me to be the case on the Ohio and 
Brie canaU whea I travelled upon it in 



MEDICAL ETHICS; 
DEATH OF THE REV. DR. ARNOLD. 



In the very interesting memoir of thi« 
distinguished scholar, a most affecting imt^ 
rative is given of the manner and circum- 
stances of his decease. It is my wish, on 
this occasion, only to draw attention to the 
conversation between the patient and his 
medical friend. 

Between 5 and 6 o'clock on Sunday morn- 

' ing^ Dr. A. awoke with a sharp pain across 
bis chest. He complained of this to his 
wife, and .mentioned that hs had it slightly 
the preceding day. The p^in increased, 
and seemed .to pass from the chest to the 
left arm, so that a suspicion arose in the 
mind of Mrs. A. of its being an attack^of 
angina pectoris. His sufferings continued 
sievere, although variable as to the degree ; 
and it was evident from ' the solemnity of 
his mann^, thougb habitually a devout man^ 
that he had the impression that his seieuxs 
was a perilous one. His med ical attendant 
was sent foir. At i to 7, Dr. B — -— (son 
of the osuSI medical attendant) entered the 
rooin. D. A.' was ^hen lyfng on his back; 
his countenatice mu^h as usual. Jiis pulse,' 
though regular was vqry quick, ^|)d there 

'was cold perspiration on the brow anA 
cheeksi butbis toi|^ was cheerfuk *'H<)W 
is your father T' he asked, on tbe physi* 
cian*s entrance : *'I anif sorry to disturb 
you so early ; 1 kne'W that your father was 
unweij,and^that you had enough to do.*^ 
He« described the pain, speaking of it as 
having been very' eavere, and then said, 
" .What ie it]*' While the physician was 
pausing for a moment before he replied, the 
pain returned, and remedies were applied 
till it passed away. He'asked again, what 
it wa^t and was answered, that it was 
spasm of the heart. He exclaimed, in his 
usual manifer of recognition, "^^ Ha V* and 
then,.on being asked, ^Uf he had ever in 
his- life fainted T. ",No, never.' Vlf he 
had ever- had difficalty of breathingl^ 
' No, never."T— »*If he had ever had sharp 

' pain in tbe chest V^ " No,.never."— ♦«^If any 
of the family bad ever had disease of the 
chest?" " Yes, ipy father had ; h^died ot 
it."— <« What age was he 1" " Fifty- 
three*"'—" Was it suddenly fatal ?" ** Yes, 
suddenly fatal." — He then asked, ** If dis- 

*^aae of the beast w6re a sommon disease 1** 
*''Not very common."— " Where do wafind 
it most 3'' " In large towns, I think."— •• 
»' Why ?" (Two or three causes mentioned.) 
" Is it generally fatal*? « Yes, I am afraid" 

. it is.'' The physician now left the room to 

•> obtain nmediies, andoniiia nturathi^ wea^ 
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applied. There was a slight return of the 
spasms, «fter whieh Dr. A. said, <* If the 
pain is again as severe as it was before yoa 
came, I do not know how I can bear it." 
He then fixed his eyes upon the physician, 
who rather felt than saw them upon him, so 
as to make it impossible not to answer the 
exact truth ; repeated pne or two of the 
former questions about the cause of the dis- 
ease, and ended with asking, '* Is it likely 
to return V and on being told that it was — 
" Is it generally suddenly fatal?'* <• Gene-? 
rally/' On being asked whether he had 
any pain 1 he replied that he had none, but 
from the mustard plaster on hi«iahest; with 
a remark on the severity of the spasms in 
comparison with this outward pain ;' and 
then, a. few moments afterwards, inquired 
what medicine was to be given ;— -and on 
being told, answered,** Ah I'very.well" — 
The physician, who was dropping tbs lau- 
danum into a glasSr turned round and saw 
him looking* quite ea]m, but with hi^* eyes 
shut. In another minute he heard a tattle 
in the throat, a conv.n]sive. struggle,' — and. 
animation ceased^ . ^ 

It is very far from my wish ta inipugn 
the conduct of Dr. Arnold *s medical friend 
on this great emergency. He tnight have 
been a man whom no evasion wonld satis- 
fy ; and direct falsehood never can be justi- 
fied, I am very far from sanctiotiing that 
folsedelicacj which go verrts many p/acti- 
tioners in their intercourse' with the sick, 
and by Which the peril of the case may be 
known to the family and friends, but not to 
the patient, though to him the knowledge 
is very important, that he may arrange his 
temporal affairs^and alSimportant, that he 
may prepare for eternity. Nevertheless, it 
appears to me that it wonld be very sad if 
.the proceedings in the case befbjre us were 
drawn into a pfecedent. The symptoms of 
angina pectoris are so evident, that very few 
qhestions are requisite at the moment, 'and 
information at all likely to agitate should 
be sought from friends. ' ^With^ot any pre- 
▼ioas intimation, who 'can tejl, in^ a firsl 
seizure, whether or not it is a case of fune- 
• tional disturbance^ not one arising from* os- 
sification, of ooronaries, or degeneration of 
muscular structure ? but.in either case; un- 
der the paroxysm, the mind should be kept 
as undisturbed as possible. Patients usu- 
ally attach much importance to spasm, I 
do not see the propriety of telling a patieqt, 
at the time, that he had ftpasm of the heart, 
and not that there was ** some disturbed ao- 
ti9Q."^ I cannot see, in such a case, and at 
such a' inoment, that it would be requisite 



tion as to hereditary tendeoiDy, or to tell him 
that these seizures were usually suddenly 
fatal. I would rather direct thought to the 
other side ; assure the patient that these at- 
tacks, though serious, were often unconnect- 
ed with organic disease— functional disturb- 
ances, frequently recovered from, and some- 
times confined to a single seizure. The 
emotion of a really good man (and there is 
no question of the piety of Dr. Arnold), 
when suddenly called to view himself as a 
dying man^— about to depart from his be- 
loved family, about to be seveced from things 
deeply interestinghim, his mind taking a 
rapid and wide glance at the consequenise^ 
of his diss(>lution — is already such as to> 

; perturb the soundest heart. How greatly 
most that emotion perplex the movements 
of an organ previously so disordered or dis- 
eased, as to have placed life in the most 
imiQinQnt jeopardy? k is not difficult to 
regulate phraseology; that a calming per- 

iduBsive tenderness shall be combined with, 
fidelity ; but in the report, ^oted from the 
memoir, it seems to me 'that there is a blunt- 
ness which fidelity dees not .require. 

W._ COOKB. 

^, Trinity Square, 
^ Sept. ^4, 1944. Med. Gas:. 
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Harrison's Materia Hediea and Therapeoties^* 

.We hail, with no little pleasure, the 
appearance of a volume from a tramon- 
tane city, which, at the beginning of 
the present century, did not, contain as 
roahy inhabitants as this does pages. 
But it is not simply the publication of 
a scientific iwork that furnishes matter 
for gi-atulalion, so much as the fact of 
. its being*a good one, and in good dress- 
— reputable alike to author and pub- 
lishers. . , 

Dr. Harrieon has been a' successful 
and appj-oved teacher of Materia Me- 
dica and Therapeutists for several years 
in the .Medicai College of Ohio» and 
by his connexion with, the Cincinnati 
Hospital, he , has enjoyed desirable 



• Elements ' of Materia Medica alid Thera- 
peutics. By.J«hn P. Harrison, Af.D., Profes- 
sor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics iu the 
Medical College of Ohio. Vol. T.. Cinoiiuiati :: 
to draw jf^om the lips of a patient ]nt>Bma-. Desnlver & Burr, 1845^ pp. 400. 
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opportunities for testing the remedial 
value of medicines, as well as of various 
therapeutical courses. The materials 
thus accumulated are now brought out 
and arranged after a system of his own, 
and their actual and relative efficacy set 
forth with copiousness of diction, and in 
a style which, if somewhat redundant, 
commands attention and interest, and 
is, on the whole, to our taste, preferable 
to that of a barrister's brief, which is of 
late becoming the fashion. 

Dr.. Harrison, in his view of the mO' 
du8 operandi of medicines,, contends 
stoutly for the doctrine of the solidists ; 
and might seem to challenge to farther 
combat those who, like oursdves, diiSfer 
from him on. this subject. But our 
feelings of respect for the devotion tp a 
once> popular creed, now sunk inta dis- 
repute, if not actually subjected to evil 
report, predominate over any desire to 
cry out with the victors, just as one 
almost instinctively makes the lowest 
bow, with hat raised, to the faithful fol- 
lower of a fallen ^nd exiled monarch, 
when the courtier, decorated with all 
the insignia of office, and prdudly erect 
from consciousness of pla.ce and power, 
would barely receive a- constrained 
salute. 

The second chapter treats of the 
effects of remedies ; the thirfl of the 
classification, of medicines. These 
are divided into six d^'sses, viz. : MtC' 
rantSi JSvacuantSf Indtjants or Exci* 
tants, Secretants, Narcotics, slso Ano- 
dynes, and Derivatives or Revulsives; 
with each its sub-divisions olr orders. 
The author cdnfidenlly believes that 
some advancement is maile, by such an 
arrangement, in- achieving, a compre- 
hensive and accurate scheme Of classi- 
fieaHon. We would add, that if he, 
should find his scheme abundantly crir. 
ticised, he must console himself with 
the reflection that a similar fate has 
attended all efforts to classify either dis- 
eases or the agents for their removal ; 
and that it is much easier to point out 
defects than to amend, to pull down 
•than .to build. 

In tlie fourth ohapter tfk . circum' 



stances which modify owr therapeutical 
indications are presented with clear- 
ness and efiect. This is followed by 
one on the theory und art of prescrib" 
ing, in which the author points out the 
principles that should govern the pre- 
scriber, and, in so doing, he animadverts 
on the polypharmacy, and '^a too' zeal- 
ous and eager spirit of multiplying dose 
upon dose, even when done with a 
precise, accurate, and clear view of 
diagnosis." He remarks : " In our 
country, especially In the West, there 
is a prevalent disposition to do too 
much, particularly in chronic cases, by 
the employment of heroic remedies." 
The. following example of this evil 
would hardly obtain credence coming. 

from a less authentic source. 

'*' Several years ago we saw a gentleman in 
consuItatroD, jiving fo'the coantry, whose case 
.demanded the use of tonics. Tbe following 
articles were given 'him by the attending phy- 
sician — all of them to be taken in quick suc- 
cession within; twenty 'fbur hours: three dmeb 
of qoinine ; oxide of bismuth three timed a day; 
nitric acid, six drops, three times a day; a table-' 
spoonful of yeast once a day ; and wine occa- 
sionally. .Besides, he was ordered a mixture of 
hartsborne and ether« whenever a sense of' 
weakness came over him, and morphine and 
assaifoetida were given at .night. Additional to 
all this medication he was using the nitro-mn- 
riatic bath. All these rapidly recurring plUis^ 
powders, and- drops* were separately adminis- 
tered -^ and to what end ? Why, said his 
physician, he is very weak, and must be prop- 
ped up by tonics." 

•When speaking of combination, the 
author observes, and correctly too, that 
** American physicians generally err on 
the side* of exce^ive simplicity in therr 
prescriptions.**. Various formulae, un* 
der appropriate heads, are introduced, 
both to enlighten the student in pre- 
scribing, and'tp furnish the practitioner 
with actix^ and available combinations 
for the, leadiffg- exigencies of the ca9& 
before him. A posological tahle^ a 
synopsis of incompatible substances^ 
and a 'synoptical table of poisons and 
their antidotes, consiiiaxe the subjects 
of three successive- chapters. Patent 
medicines andnostrums^ alphabeticallif 
arranged, with the composition of each, 
furnish the matter of another chapter* 
The tndiBotions of Cure in Diseases 
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is an important theme,' rightly con- 
ceived and well-handled by the author, 
who justly remarks, that ** in order to 
the establishment of correct indications 
of core in disease, the mind of the 
practitioner must b^ enlightened by a 
thorough and well-digested knowledge 
of pathology." Reference is made to 
the recuperative energies of nature, 
and to the degree in which reliance can 
be placed on her efforts in the cure of 
disease ; to the relative meaning of 
symptom and sign, and to physical 
signs ; and next, inquiry is instituted 
to determine the actual disease, and to 
apply the appropriate' means for its 
removal. The indications of cure in 
disease estahiished by the author, are, 
** 1st. The promotion of healthy secre- 
tions ; 2d. The derhration of action ;. 
3d. Reduction of the activity of the 
powers of life -; 4th. The invigoration 
of the vital energies ; 5th. The altera- 
tion of capillary Action ; and 6th. The 
subdual or mitigation of ppiin and irri- 
tability." The fifth of these indications, 
if it does not implyj is at. least a neces- 
sary prelude to the firsthand- third. 

In chapter tenth. Dr. Harrison be- 
gins, under the ,head of alterants, to 
unfold his vietirs of therapeutic^, in the 
which, although we may not always 
coineide^.we meet. with ^ noany- instruc- 
tive precepts, calculated to give the stu- 
dent a good insight into the .whole sub- 
ject, and to store his mind withavail- 
able knowledge for his after guidance 
in prescribing at the bedsicTe of bis pa- 
tient. Coming to the particular altk' 
rantSi his remarks on the therapeutical 
operation and remedial efiecits.of mer- 
cury are more full and connected, and 
given in a safer spirit, to the avoidanpe 
of the extreme rashness of American 
practice and of timidity of continiental 
European practice in the use of mer- 
cury than we have met with in the 
same compass. Mercurial diseases 
are treated at some length, and in a 
manner that.cannot birt be serviceable, 
flis a warning to. deter many of the phy- 
«icians of this south and west from the 
still prodigal exhibition of mdrcury. 
Iodine and arsenic are, also,, examined in 



their therapeutical relations with com- 
mendable diligence and discernment. 

The volume closes with chapter 
twelfth on Evacuants, in which the 
reader will find the subject examined 
in its most important relations, — its 
abuses and due application being eluci- 
dated in quite a satisfactory manner. 

In conclusion, we believe that the 
volume of Dr. Harrison is well adapted 
to the end which he proposed — utility; 
and that students, whether east or west 
of the mountains,, will find their interest 
as well as pleasure in its careful pe- 
rusal. We look forward with much 
satisfaction to the appearance of the 
second volunfe. 



Cooper on the Testis and Thymus Gland.* 

In one large volume (royal oc^tavo) 
the American publishers have sent out 
the two classical works of Sir Astley 
Cooper on the Testis and the Thymus 
Gland. Both of them afford evidences 
oT patient observation and careful ana- 
tomical investigation, and are, in this 
way, examples to future inquirers, 
besides furnishing, direct and valuable 
information to the pathologist and sur- 
geon. If variety be desired for the eye 
as it is for the mind, it will be qnite a 
pleasant change, after laying down some 
cheap (?) volume, to take up the present 
one, with its fine large type and ample 
margin. One feels as if in knightly 
oompany, discoursing with the author 
himself, in his happier mood of gentle 
address ai}d bland speech, set off with 
a fine person* and face, and an occa- 
sional movement of the hand as if to 
exhibit* a brilliant on one of his fingers. 

The engravings are numerous, and 
although not coloured, they still.. serve 
to. illustrate more fully the meaning of 

* .Observations on the Stracture and Dis- 
eases of the Testis. With Nomeroas Plates. 
By Sir Astley Cooper,*. Bart., F.R.S., Ac. 
From the Second Londto Edition. Edited by 
Bransby Cooper, F.R.S., &c. Philadelphia: 
Lea &*Bhinchard, 1845.. pp. 347, large 8vo. 
The Anatomy of the Thymas Gland. With 
Numerous Plates. By Sir Astfoy Cooper^ 
Bart., F,R.S.) &c.' Philadelphia: Lea <!^ 
Blaiichard, 1845. pp» 37, lar^e Sva. 
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the text. Thow of the thymus gland 
have just now additional interest to the 
profession at large, from the alleged 
connection between enlargements of 
this body and laryngismus stridula, or 
thymic asthma. 

Taylor's Hedieal Jonsprudenee.* 

The work of Mr. Taylor comes to us, 
heralded with notes of praise from the 
other side of the Atlantic,for its complete 
bearingson the topics which maybe sop- 
posed to interest a medical jurist. Its 
claims to our confidence in the United 
Slatfes are strengthened by the uoies and 
additions of Dr. Griffith ; which, as 
might be expected from the direction of 
his studies to the subject and his large 
accumalation of materials, are good 
and to the purpose. 

That in Great Britain as in this 
country medical jurisprudence does 
not command, as it ought, an attentive 
study, on the part of our profes- 
sion, is evident from the concluding 
paragraph of the author's preface, 
which, from its conveying a salutary 
hint if not direct lesson » we subjoin 
for the benefit of our friends at home : 
*• Some medical practitioners are dis- 
posed to treat medico-legal inquiries 
with indlfllsrence. They are apt to 
think, that cases are rare; and that 
they may easily escape any grave re- 
-aponsibility, when they occur. I ha^e 
never known this indifierence mani- 
fested by one, who had once been sum- 
moned as a medical witness to a court 
of law ; and as to the rare occurrence 
of cases, I may perhaps be permiiled 
to make the following remarks.. From 
some recent Parliamentary returns, it 
appears that in one year in the United 
Kingdom, there were* twelve hundred 
and thirteen trials, involving questions 
of murder and manslaughter, either 
perpetrated op attempted from poison- 
IN<» and WOUNDING alone, in everyone 

• Medical Jurisprudence. By Alfred S. 
Taylor, Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudenoe 
aod Chemistry, in Gay's Hospital, &c„ &c. 
Edited, with notes and additions, by R. Egglea- 
field GriiGth, M.D., Ac. Pbiladelpbia, Lea <& 
'*ancfaard. 1845. pp. 539, 8vq. 



of which medical evidence was neces- 
sary, and, in the majority, indispensa- 
ble to conviction. In two years, there 
were five hundred and fifty-one deaths 
from poison in England and Wales 
alone, in the greater number of which 
medical evidence was absolutely re- 
quired. This IB exclusive of criminal 
attempts at }K)isoning not followed by 
death. Lomitall references to medical 
evidence in civil cases ; because these 
are comparatively rare, but neverthe- 
less the above facts will show that a 
practitioner must not too confidently 
rely upon the chance, of escaping du- 
ties which q^ay reflect, upon him the 
greatest public honour or disgrace, ac- 
cording to the manner in which they 
are performed." 

Mr. Taylor remarks that, aspoison' 
ing, woundSf and infanticide, consti- 
tute more than three-fourths of those 
cases which require the aid of a medi- 
cal jurist in a court of law, these have 
-been treated at a length commensurate 
with their importance. . 

The zealous ad vQcate of a temperance 
which shall consist in an entire absti- 
nence from intoxicating or alcoholic li- 
quors, will not findin the chapter on poi-. 
soning by narcotic irritant poisons, of 
which alchohol is one, any corroboration 
of a position assumed by some medical 
men among us, that the stomach of a 
drunkard exhibits peculiar and distinc- 
tive marks of disease induced by a habit 
of alcoholic potation. . The position is 
not sustained mor siistainable by either 
toxicology or pathology. The posi' 
mortem appearances of the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach after acute poison- 
ing from 4he ingestion ^of alcohol, indi- 
cated, by the terms, ** in one case 
of a light red, and in another of a dark 
red-brown colour," are not distinctive 
from appearances induced by other 
poisons. Still less can chronic poison- 
ing by alcohol be predicated of any 
combination of appearances, as respects 
colour or texture in the stomach of a 
drunkard. No toxicoligost would risk 
his reputation by positively affirming 
that a .person was destroyed by arsenic, 
although he were to see the conditioa 
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of stomach and intestines so often, but 
still not exclusivelyt left by the intro- 
trodaction of this poison into the sys- 
tem. He could not forget the fact, 
moreover, that death has sometimes 
ensued as an unquestionable effect of 
arsenic taken into the stomach, without 
any, or at the most with only yery 
trivial marks of lesion. Of prussic 
acid it must be said that the morbid 
appearanrces are very slight and imper- 
fect. With these and other factaof a si- 
milar nature in toxicology before us, we 
ought not, if we are either guided by 
analogy or invoke direct demonstration, 
to foster the idea that we can picture the 
stomach of a drunkard in such colours 
.and hues as to allow of our saying that 
it is a specific likeness. Other proofs 
of alcoholic poisobing, by habits of 
drunkenness and of drinking distilled 
and fermented liquors, are furnished 
with adequate cogency by pathology, 
and the adverse nature of such habits 
to health are set forth forcibly enough 
by sound hygiene, to render it quite 
unnecessary, for all the purposes of dis- 
suasion and warning, to enlist doubt- 
ful facts and strained arguments from 
toxicology in favour of temperance. 

With all the industry and learning 
that may be manifested by a toxicolp- 
gical writer, he soon discovers that his 
records and statements are hardly sent 
to the world before new facts and 
modifications are discovered which 
must alter the manner of presenting 
some of the most important questions 
ia the science. The best work extant 
on Toxicology, that by Dr. Christison, 
would require an entire revision of the 
chapter on arsenic, for example, both as 
regards its tests and its antidote, the 
latter of which was not known when 
the last edition of his work was pub- 
lished. So, also, recent as is the ap- 
pearance of Mr, Taylor's volume, "We 
find probable cause for an addition to 
his remarks on prussic dcid, when he 
says : •* There is ho known anti- 
dote to this medicine'." In one of 
the late English journals (Lancet) 
we find it stated, as the results of ex-, 
peri meats by Messrs Smith, that prns* 



sic (hydrocyanic) acid may be neu* 
traltzed by a proper preparation of 
a sulphate of iron, consisting of four 
proportions of the persulphate and 
three of the protosulphate, combined. 
with the proper proportion of an alka- 
line carbonate. The resulting com-^ 
pound is the insoluble prussian blue. 

Copious as are the details of the tests 
of arsenic in the volume before us, one of 
the most valuable, the copper one, was 
not known to Mr. Taylor at the time, and 
although subsequently described by this 
gentleman very fully in the Brit, and 
Ibr. Med. Bev.t for July, 1843, it does 
not seem to have adequately attracted 
the notice of the editor, Dr. Griffith, 
who merely refers to it, but in terms 
underrating its great importance. In 
the Bulletin for 1843, at pages 305, 
375 and 409, our readers were made 
acquainted with Mr. Taylor's, Dr. 
Sevan's, and Dr. Christison's observa- 
tions and experiments confirmatory of 
the value of the copper lest of Reinsch, 
As a positive test, copper is open to 
some of the objections that apply to even 
Marsh's or the sulphuretted hydrogen 
test; but as Dr. Christison justly re- 
marks, Reinsch's process is of far great- 
er value than if it had merely presented 
a new test for arsenic. It constitutes 
the easfest and most secure mode of 
so separating arsenic from complex 
mllEtures as to enable experimentalists 
to apply to the metal any of the tests 
for arsenic already known. It is, also, 
an exceedingly delicate test, for it will 
detect a 250,000th part of arsenic in a 
fluid, and it does not leave any arsenio 
in the; subject of analysis, which can 
be detected by any other means, even 
by the delicate process of Mr. Marsh. 

The modest title of Manual, given to 
this work by its author in the English 
edition, must preclude complaints 
against any want of fulness of investi- 
gation on certain subjects, which, to the 
critic or reader, may seem to demand a 
larger share of attention than they have 
received in this volume. In the multi- 
plied relations of insanity to medical 
jurigpni'lence, it' was impossible fr 
Mr. Taylor, in his narrow limits 
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twenty-six pages, to do more than ex- 
hibit the more prominent points merely. 
Of the scope which an aathor may take, 
evidence is given in a work now before 
«8, in three volumes, devoted to the 
consideration of Insanity viewed in its 
Relations to Medico- Judicial Questions, 
by the eminent Marc — (Z?e ./a IbUe 
Consider^e dans aes Rapports avec lea 
Questions Medico- Judiciairea, Par C. 
H. Marc, Tomes 3. Paris, 1840. 
This work is a mine for the industrious 
student and critic. Nor must we over- 
look, in this connection, the classical 
work of our countryman, Dr. Ray, The 
MedicalJuriaprudence of Insanity. 

Under the head of Responsibility of 
the Insane for Civil and Criminal Acts^ 
Mr. Taylor makes some very judicious 
observations, which we shall insert 
here, as being quite as applicable to the 
prevailing sentiments and practice in the 
United States as in England* The im- 
mediate text is the trial and acquittal of 
M'Naughten for killing Mr. Drum- 
mond: 

" If we except the case of Oxford, tried 
fbr shooting at the Queen, there is perhaps 
no case on record in English jurisprudeace 
where the facts in support of the plea of 
insanity were so alight ; and when the cases' 
of Bellingham, Lees and Cooper, are con- 
sidered, the two latter tried and executed 
within the last few years, it must be evi- 
dent that there is both uncertainty and in- 
justice in the operation of otir criminal^kiw. 
Either some individuals are piiost improper- 
ly acquitted on the plea of insanity, or others 
are most unjustly executed. If the punish- 
ment of death were abolished there i? no 
doubt that less would be heard of this plea, 
bnt, in the meantime it is unfortunate that 
there is no other way of evading capital 
punishment, than by making it appear that 
the criminal was insane. (See Prichard, 
399.) It is on this point that medical wit- 
nesses seem to me to lose sight of their 
true position. In ^ivin^r an opinion of the 
mental condition of an offender, it is no part 
of their province to model that opinion ac- 
eordingcothe punishment which may follow 
if the plea be rejected ; 4)ut ^ceording to the 
facts of the case. The legislature only is 
responsible for the punishment adjudged to 
crimes. One great evil is, that, under this 
system, the law operates most unequally. 
One case becomes a subject of prominent 
public interest, and every exertion is mad^ 



to oonstrae the meet trivial points of cha- 
racter Into proofs of insanity ; an acqaittal 
follows. Another case tried at the assizes, 
may excite no interest, — it is left to itself, 
— the accused is convicted, and either ex- 
ecuted or otherwise punished ; although 
the evidence of insanity, had it been as 
carefully sought for and bconght out, would 
have been as strong in this as in the former 
instance. That this kind of defence is be- 
ing carried too far, will be apparent from 
the observation of Mr. Baron Gurney, in 
the ease of the Kin? v. Reynolds, where, 
the judge said that ** the defence of insanity 
had lately grown to a fearful height, and 
the security of the public required that it 
should be watched." So, also, Mr. Justice 
Coltman, in the case of the Queen v. Wey** 
man, j^marked, that ^the defence of insa- 
nity was one which was to be watched with 
considerable strictness, because it was not 
any slight deviation from the conduct which 
a rational man would pursue under a given 
state of circumstances, which would snj^ 
port ^such a line of defence.^' When the 
punishraeot attached to an offence is not 
capital, it would appear that much stronger 
evidence is required to establish a plea of 
insanity than under other circumstances. 
This will be seen by reference to the case 
of the Queen v. Grove, Stafford Lent As- 
sizes, 1843. The evidence of insanity was 
considerably stronger than that adduced in 
the case of M^Naugbten, yet the prisoner 
was convicted. These two cases occurring 
so recently, the one after the other, display 
the uncertainty attendant upon a plea of 
this kind. So again it would be difficult to 
reconcile upon medical grounds, the ao- 
quittal of Francis with the convtction of 
Oxford, both of them .tried for the same 
crime. (shooting at the Queen), committed 
under similar circumstances. In the case 
of the Queen v. Stolzer (Central Criminal 
Court, Oct., 1843), where the charge was 
one of murder by stabbing, the plea of in^ 
sanity was- rejected,- although no motive 
appeared, and there were some indications 
of insanity. In another case (the Queen v. 
Howe), tried at the same time, the prisoner, 
an old man, deliberately fired a loaded pis- 
tol at his master, because he had discharged 
him from his service and would not take 
hinri back. There was no mark of insanity 
either in the act or in his previous conduct, 
but he was acqbitted* as insane, on the le- 
nient presumption that he might be labour* 
ing under the imbecility of age. These de* 
cisions dearly show, that every case will 
be determined, not by medical rules or opi* 
nions, but by the peculiar circumstances 
which accompany it.'* 
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( Continued from page 130 

lY. THE EARLY PHENOMENA OF 
INFLAMSIATICN. 

NuiiEROT78 r^searclies and experi- 
ments have determined that the phe- 
nomena of inflamniation, as- observed 
onder the miscroscope, take place in 
the following order. 1st, The capil- 
lary vessels are narrowed, and the 
blood flows through them with greater 
rapidity. 2d, The same vessels become 
enlarged, and the current of blood is 
slower, although even. 3d, The flow 
of blood becomes irregular, it oscil- 
lates, that is, goes forwards and back- 
wards, and sometimes stops for a pe- 
riod, and then resumes its course. 4th, 
AH motion of the blood ceases, and the 
vessel appears fully distended. &th, 
and lastly^ the blood is either effused 
by rupture into the surrounding tissues, 
or the liquor sanguinis is exuded 
without rupture. These diflerent phe- 
nomena produce the more evident ap- 
pearances of redness, heat, pain, and 
swelling. 

The first step in the process, viz., 
narrowing of the capillariest is readily 
demonstrated on the addition of acetic 
VOL. ui.—- 4 



acid to the web of the frog's foot. If 
the acid be weak, the phenomena oc- 
cur more slowly and gradually, if 
it be very concentrated, the phenome- 
non is not observed, or it passes so 
quickly into complete stoppage of 
blood, as to be imperceptible. Al- 
though we cannot see these changes 
in man under the microscope, certain • 
appearances indicate that the saoie 
phenomena occur. The operations of 
the mind, for inHtance, as fear and 
fright, and the application of cold, pro- 
duce paleness of the skin ; an effect 
which can only arise from contrac- 
tion of the capillaries, and a diminu- 
tion of the quantity of blood they con- 
tain. In the majority of instances, 
also, this paleness is succeeded by in- 
creased redness, the same result as 
follows from direct experiment oh the 
web of the frog's foot, constituting the 
second step of the process. This de- 
pends on the enlargement of the capil- 
laries and the greater quantity of blood 
they contain. 

The variation in the size of, and 
amount of blood in the capillaries is 
conjoined with changes in the move- 
ment of that fluid. Whilst the vessels 
are contracted the blood may be seen 
to be flowing with increased velocity. 
Indeed, so far as my observations gn, 
the increased swiftness of the blood is 
the principal proof of diminution in 
the calibre of the vessel. After a time, 
the blood flows more and more slowly, 
without, however, the vessel being 
obstructed ; it then oscillates, thai is, 
moves forwards and backwards, or 
makes a pause, evidently synchronous 
with the ventricular diastole of the 
heart. At length the vessel appears 
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quite (iigtended with yellow corpuscles, 
and all movement ceases. 

Again, these changes in the move- 
ment of the blood induce variations* in 
the relation which the blood corpus- 
cles bear to each other, and to the 
walls of the vessel. In the natural 
circulation of the frog's foot, the yellow- 
corpuscle may be seen rolling forward 
in the centre of the tube, whilst on 
each side a. clear space is left, only 
filled with liquor sanguinis, and a few 
lymph corpuscles. . There are evident- 
ly two currents, the centre one very 



rendered exceedingly complex and dif* 
ficult, not only from the numerous theo- 
ries advanced, but from the m^ny false 
facts by which some of these have been 
supported. Within the last few years, 
also, such great advance has been made 
in our knowledge of the minute struc- 
ture of difierent organs, of the funo* 
tions they perform, and of the opera- 
tions of the nervous system by reflex 
action, that a review of the whole seems 
necessary. Such is my object with re- 
spect to this part of the subject, and I 
need only premise that it is not so much 



rapid, that at the sides (in the lymph ; novelty, as condensation and clearness. 



spaces, as they are called) very slow. 
The yellow .corpuscles are hurried for- 
ward in the first occasionally mixed 
with some lymph corpuscles. These 
latter, however, may frequently be 
seen clinging to the sides of the vessel, 
or slowly proceeding a short distance 
down the tube in the lympji space, and 
then again stopping. Occasionally they 
get into the central torrent, when they 
start off with great velocity and accom- 
pany the yellow corpuscles. When the 
capillaries enlarge, however, the central 
column may be seen to enlarge also; 
and gradually approach the sides of the 
tube, thus encroaching on the lymph 
spaces. The slower the motion. of the 
blood, the closer they, come, until at 
length tliey reach the sides of the ves- 
sel, and become compressed and chang- 
ed in form ; the vessel now is complete- 1 
ly distended with yellow corpuscles, 
the original form of which can no longer 
be discovered. Thus congestion is 
occasioned. 

If the morbid process continue the 
vessel may burst, causing hemorrhage, 
or the serum and liquor sanguinis be- 
come effused into the surrounding tex- 
tures. The exudation of the latter con- 
stitutes the essential phenomenon of in- 
flammation. Before, however, pro- 
eeeaing to a consideration of this, l^t 
us inquire into the supposed causes of 
the previous phenomena, or what is 
usuaily denominated the theory of in^ 
Jtammation, 

TAe whole of this subject has been 



which will be kept in view. In the 
account to be given I shall in a great 
measure follow the views of Alison and 
Vogel, more especially of the latter. 

The first anormal change in inflam- 
mation discoverable by the microscope 
is without doubt contraction of the ca- 
pillaries, whilst the blood fiows through 
them more rapidly. Here the follow- 
ing reflections, naturally arise. The 
diminution in the calibre of the capilla- 
ries must be caused either by the con- 
tractility of their walls primarily, or by 
the contraction of the parenchyma 
which surrounds them. In the latter- 
case they would be narrowed seconda* 
rily. 

Now it is difficult from observation 
to separate with precision one of these 
processes from the other. The walls 
of the capillaries are so intimately con- 
nected with the surrounding paren- 
chyma, that it will be evident contrac- 
tion of the capillaries must necessarily 
draw the parenchyma after it, and, on 
the other hand, contraction of the pa- 
renchyma must oocasion diminution of 
the calibre of the capillaries. 

\n observation of what occurs in lax 
parts, ^where the parenchyma and ves- 
sels are not so intimately connected, ad 
in the vessels of the mesentery, sup- 
ports the view of inherent contractions 
in the capillaries. At lea^t it cannot 
readily be understood how, in a mem- 
brane so delicate, where the paren- 
chyma is so loose, its being primarily 
affectedt'can produce the regular con- 
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tractions ob8erv.ed in the vessels. This 
Tiew is strengthened if the uUifflate 
structure of the capillaries be realty 
identical with that of non-voluntary 
mascle found in other tissues, as pre- 
viously stilted. This would readily 
explain the well known fact of the ca- 
pilUries being more contractile than any 
other portion of the vascular system,-— 
a circumstance otherwise certainly very 
mysterious. 

On the other hand, many observa- 
tions support the view that diminution 
in the calibre of the capillaries depends 
upon contraction of the parenchyma or 
structures which surround them. For 
instance, the corrugation of the slcin, the 
so-called cutis anserine, from the ap- 
plication of cold. Here evidently not 
only are the capillaries contracted, as 
is proved from the paleness of the skin, 
bm al60 the elementary fibres df the 
akin itself, which* by their pressure on 
the hair bulbs, liiay occasion this phe- 
Yiomenon. Here we cannot suppose 
that contraction of the capillaries alone 
would be sufficient to drag mechanical- 
ly the primitive filamentsof the paren- 
chyma, which so curiously interlace the 
hair bulbs, ^very jone who has mi- 
croscopically examined the skin, and 
convinced himself of its great elasticity, 
will certainly share this opinion. 

Very probably, then, both causes 
may act sometimes separately, some- 
times together, and we may state that 
<* diminution in the size of the capilla- 
ries follows either from an inherent 
contraction of their walls, or secondari- 
ly, as the result of contraction i-n the 
parenchyma of an organ, orlastly, from 
both these causes together.*' 

The next question that arises, is, 
how are these effects in their turn pro- 
duced ? In reply, the following re- 
flections suggest themselves. 

The causes producing the contrac. 
tion of the capilLsries, whether acting 
upon the vessels themselves or upon 
the surrounding parenchyma, operate 
either directly or indirectly. If directly 
upon the tissues, they may be purely 
mechanical, purely chemical, or purely 



vital. If indirectly, it is through the 
medium of the nervous system, and 
thus the causes may act directly by 
means of the peripheral nerves, or in- 
directly, that is, by reflex action. Let 
us BOW examine how far facts indicate 
which of these views is correct. 

We observe paleness or contraction 
of the capillaries to be caused in man 
by purely mental causes, such an an- ^ 
ger, disgust, fear, op anxiety. In such * 
cases a local operation of the causes 
on the nerves of the periphery, or on 
the vascular walls of the parenchyma, 
is not to be thought of. The cause 
here evidently originates in the ner- 
vous centres, and acts secondarily on 
the nerves distributed to the vascular 
walls or parenchyma. It must also be 
evident that the change thus occa- 
sioned must be in its nature vital. 

But the same effect is produced by 
the topical application of cold and re- 
agents, such as vinegar, or by friction. 
Either of these can produce paleness 
of the skin. Here, then, if any effect 
be produced on the peripheral nerves 
it is not reflex but direct. 

But it may be contended that the 
effect so occasioned is of a chemical 
or mechanical nature. But observa- 
tion tells us that the contraction is fol- 
lowed by dilatation. Now it is im- 
possible that the same stimulus, if it 
act by physical laws, should produce 
tw,o opposite results, first contraction 
and then dilatation. Thus, then, we 
are necessaril}' led to the conclusion, 
that the contraction of the capiUary 
vessels preceding inflammation is in its 
nature always vital. 

With the contraction of the capilla- 
ries we have seen that there is also a 
more rapid current of blood through 
the vessels aflected. This may be 
explained on the hydratilic principle, 
that when a certain quantity of fluid, 
is driven forward with a certain force 
through a tube, and the tube is nar- 
rowed while the propelling force re- 
mains the same, the fluid must neces* 
sarily flow quicker. The value of this 
explanation, however, is lessened on 
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rei^arding the collateral eircolatioo. 
The resistance to the flow of blood in 
the narrowed vessels will, according to 
physical laws, be so much the more 
the greater the swiftness and the nar- 
rower the tubes. But those capillaries 
which are not affected, as they offer 
le«s resistance than those which are, 
must proportionally receive more blood 
than formerly, whereby necessarily the 
swiftness of the current of blood in the 
surrounding vessels must be diminish- 
ed. The influence thus produced, 
however, cannot be estimated, and we 
are therefore compelled to conclude 
that the increased swiftness of the cur- 
rent of blood in the contracted capilla- 
ries ia the physical result of a narrow- 
ing of their calibres. 

We have now to inquire what are 
the causes producing enlargement of 
the capillaries, and a slower move- 
ment of the blood in them — constitut- 
ing congestion. 

It is a widely spread opinion, that 
in congestion the affected parts have 
more blood conducted to them than 
natural. But this view cannot be sup- 
ported by direct observation, which 
only warrants our stating that the af- 
fected parts holds more blood than 
usual, not that an increased quantity 
of this fluid passes through a given 
part in the same space of time. On 
the contrary observation tells us that 
the blood in enlarged capillaries flows 
slower than natural, and thus opposes 
rather than favours the hypothesis of 
determination. 

It is true, however, that the pulse of 
arteries leading to inflamed parts is 
fuller and stronger than natural, and 
that it must consequently receive and 
transmit more blood than in a normal 
state. But observation at the same 
time shows that the increased beating 
of particular arteries does not in gene- 
ral precede thecongestion, but follows 
it. Although, therefore, this increased 
arterial action may keep up and aug- 
ment a congestion once formed, it can- 
not be considered as its fir^t cause. 
This phenomenon, which has been 



considered the proof of increased de- 
termination, is most probably then a 
propagation of tbe state of the capilla- 
ries to the arteries — is secondary 
and not primary. 

That dilatation as well as contraction 
of the capUiaries depend upon their 
possessing an innate vital action, in ay 
be proved by nearly the same argu- 
ments. For instance, it may be caused 
by mental emotions, as shame, joy, 
anger, and the like, and may, there- 
fore, under certain circumstances, be 
dependent on the nervous centres. It 
may also be produced by the topical 
application of heat, friction, and chemi- 
cal stimulants. That these act, how- 
ever, on the vital properties of the tis- 
sues and not physically, is proved by 
the paleness and vascular contraction 
they first occasion. Here, again, as no 
physical cause by its continued opera- 
tion can produce two opposite effects^ 
the phenomenon must be vital. It 
may therefore be said, that " the dila- 
tation of the capillaries in congestion is 
an innate vital action of these vessels, 
resulting from causes acting upon the 
nervous system» either direct on the 
peripheral nerves, or indirect from the 
nervous centres — possibly also, upon 
a direct operation of the cause upon the 
vascular walls." (Vogel.) 

The slow movement of the blood in 
congestion is explained by the same 
physical law as is applicable to its in* 
creased rapidity. For the same rea- 
sons that, when the calibre of the ves- 
sel is diminished, the current is quick, 
so when it is enlarged the current must 
be slow* In the same manner also, 
the collateral circulation and the in- 
creased determination in the neigh- 
bouring arteries which subsequently 
arises can only allow the physical 
cause to operate to a certain extent. 
Other influences come into operation 
which affect its movement, as we shall 
immediately see.^ 

Now, if we compare the narrowing 
and dilatation of the capillaries with 
the phenomena occurring in muscular 
parts, we need not wonder that GuUea 
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and others should have dwelt so much 
upon the doctrine of spa^ai of the ex- 
treme vessels. In muscles we see re- 
laxation taking place as a natural result 
of spasmt and what occurs in the ca- 
pillaries is identieally tlie same. More- 
.over, the action in both cases is pro- 
duced by similar causes, that is, may 
depend upon local irritation, or re- 
flex action through the medium of the 
nervous centres. 

It may be said, therefore, that \ con* 
gestion is owing, first, to the operation 
of a diseased cause, produciag transient 
spasm, then relaxation or paralysis of 
the capillaries. In many cases, how- 
ever, the spasm soon passes off, or is 
entirely wanting, and relaxation or para- 
lysis appears at once. In this^ way all 
the phenomena of congestion are readi- 
ly explained, the increased determina- 
tion of blood consisting only in the pro- 
pagation of the relaxation to the arteries. 

The next 'Series of changes which re- 
quire explanation consists of the oscil- 
lation in the column of blood, the en- 
croachment on the lyntiph spaces, com- 
plete repletion of the vsssel, with blood 
globules, and l^tly, total- cessation of 
all movement. 

It is very difficult to determine the 
cause of oscillation in the column of 
blood. It may be remarked, however, 
that this phenotnenon has only been 
observed in the smaller animals, which 
are held fast under the microscope. 
Even here the oscillation isnot invari- 
ably seen to precede the stoppage* It is 
most' frequently observed, also, when 
the animal Is very weak, or has fallen 
into asphyxia. Under such circum- 
stances the energy of the heart and 
large^ vessels is evidently diminished, 
and the blood yriW bq propelled with 
less force than usual against, the capil- 
laries, and either stop for a moment, or 
flow backwards during/the diastole of 
the heart. It is probable, therefore, 
that the osoillation does not essentially 
belong to inflammation, but rather de^ 
pends upon the general weakness of the 
animal. 7*hi8 opinion is strengthened 
by a fact I have fiequently observed, 
4* 



viz., that, ff whilst examining the circu- 
lation in the web of the frog's foot, the 
animal struggle violently, the motion of 
the blood is arrested. As the animal 
recovers from the exertion, the circula- 
tion is again gradually re-established, 
the column first oscillating, and then 
running in a continiious stream. This 
is moi;e apparent if the subject of ex* 
periment be young. 

Let us now inquire the cause of stop- 
page of the blood. It is of great im- 
portance that this should be determined 
correctly. 

We have seen that dilatation of the 
capillaries can only explain the retard- 
ed movement of the blood by physical 
laws. Dilatation of these vessels alone 
cannot, without the operation of other 
causes, produce stoppage, for should the 
tone of the arteries be lost, yet the 
heart and large trunks would still pos* 
sess sufficient power to carry on the 
circulation. Besides, we have seen that 
the relaxed arteries in the neighboar- 
hood of the affected part receive and 
conduct more blood than usual ; a cir- 
cumstance which should prevent retar- 
dation of the current did it depend 
merely on physical laws. Hence, it 
cannot be conceived how simple dilata- 
tion of the capillaries can induce a stop- 
page of the blood. 

This effect has been attributed to ob« 
struction. In a dilated capillary it is 
possible that there, where only one 
blood corpuscle passed, now more, two 
or three abreast may pass ; that these, 
by pressure, may receive a flattened 
form, and thus become wedged together, 
so as to occasion in the current of blood 
a mechanical obstruction which, once 
produced, may extend further. This 
mode of explanation, however, is op- 
posed to observation ; for, ts^ The stop- 
page of bloodjdoes^not, as is supposed, 
proceed from one point ; it takes place 
over a portion of the capillary system 
more or less extensive at the same time ; 
2 J, The lymph space near the walls of 
the capillaries is still evident when the 
blood moves slowly, and only disap 
pears after the stoppage haa taken pl^o^ 
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Now, did obstruction arlRefrom wedg- 
ing of the blood corpuscles* it ought to 
be the reverse.* 

We cannot, then, attribute the ^top- 
page to this mechanical cause. No 
doubt, however, when once produced 
it may tend to keep up the obstruction. 
It then becomes passive, and resembles 
mechanical and other forms of obstruc- 
tion by simple pressure. 

Again, the stoppage has been attri- 
buted to an impediment to the return of 
the venous blood. But such an opi- 
nion is also opposed to observation ; for 
la/, veins which come from inflamed 
parts allow, as far as can be ascertain- 
ed, the same quantity of blood to pass 
as usual; 2J, the venous ends of the 
capillaries and smaller veins are rather 
widened than narrowed in inflamed 
parts, and it is not to.be conceived what 
circumstance should impede the back- 
ward flow of the blood in those ves* 
sets ; 3J, observation shows that, when 
a true stoppage tak^s place from im- 
pediment in the veins, the phenomena 
are quite different from those in inflam- 
matory obstruction. Foe instance, 
when ^abdominal tumours press upon 
and obstruct the largB venous trunks, 
we may certainly have eflfusions of se^ 
rum, constitiiting GBdema, but none of 
the phenomena of inflammation. Thus, 
then, the cause of stoppage cannot be 
nought for in the veins. 

Now, -as it has been shown that the 
power which retains the blood does not 
consist in material impediments, there 
only remains to be advanced, that the 
phenomenon is vital, depending upon 
■»>. , . , ^ ■ ■ „ I ..I . ■ . '. -« 

* Whilst these pagea are going through the 
press, I have seen the "Prinjciples of Medi- 
cifie," just published by Professor Williams of 
London. I nnd tbat be confirnisthe observation 
of Mr. Addison, viz., that die number of lymph 
corpuscles may be increased 5/vtthin the vessels 
of tne frog's web by irritation. He conceives 
that these corpuscles, assisted by diminished 
elasticity of the vasculiir walls, produce the ob- 
Mru45'km (p.2l4,par. 419). Withoot denying 
Ifage occasional accumulation of these lymph 
r.orpu8^1es jn certain vessels, I must record my 
ccmvicllon thet inflammation, accompanied by 
complete dbstnidion, may be fieqnently occa- 
closed ^ndepeii4eali9f any such pheimaDeiion. 



an increased . attraction between the 
blood and the surrounding parts. 

This increased attraction can only 
originate in a change of the vital force. 
1, of the blood; 2, of the auirounding 
parts ; and 3, of both these elements 
together. 

It may be objected to the view which 
places the change of vital force in the 
blood, that, if this be the cause of stop- 
page, why should not the eflfect be more 
universal ? Again, if the blood in in- 
flammation be always aflfected so as to 
cause- stoppage in the capillaries of a 
part, then we most suppose that the 
whole mass of blood is influenced by 
the smallest wound, such as that made 
by a razor for instance, which would 
be eminently absurd. We are not war* 
ranted, therefore, in ascribing the cause 
of stoppage to the blood alone, and al- 
though changes do occur in its chemi- 
cal constitution, facts prove that this is 
often confined to a very limited por- 
tion. 

In the same manner it may be shown 
that although, as we have seen, the vi«- 
tal properties of the parenchyma are 
undoubtedly aflfected in inflammation, 
the cause of stoppage cannot be exclu- 
sively attributed to the attraction it may 
he supposed to exert. Let us remem- 
ber the researches of Andral, Gavarret, 
and Simon, who have shown that in 
acute rheumatism and pleurisy, for in- 
stance, the blood contains an increased 
quantity of fibrin. Now, when we' 
consider >vith what facility in acute 
rheumatism inflammation in the diflTer- 
ent joints is'occasioned from very tri- 
fling causes, we are certainly warranted 
in ascribing a portion of the morbid in- 
fluence to the blood. The same holds 
in every case where we seek the cause 
of inflammation, as has been done for 
a long time in what is called an inflam- 
matory diathesis. 

We are, therefore, compelled to con- 
clude, that the most satisfactory theory 
which can be advanced explanatory of 
the facts we have described, is one 
which conceives the existence of an in- 
creased mutual attraction between the 
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blood and surrounding parenchyma. 
Hence may be explained the gradual 
approach of the blood corpuscles to the 
aides of the vessels ; the encroachment 
on the lymph spaces and subsequent 
stoppage, the. effusions and exudations 
where the fluid portions of the blood 
are 'drawn through the capillaries, 
sometimes causing them to crack, and 
the blood corpuscles to extravasate. 

This view of the increased attraction 
between the blood and parenchyma', 
should it be only, regarded as mere hy- 
pothesis, appears, at least, to be forced 
on us by a certain necessity. It must 
only be regarded as a short mode of ex- 
pressing, facts, in the same way that we 
make use of attraction and repulsion to 
express electrical phenomena, or of 
gravitation to explain a variety of physi- 
cal facts. We should also remember 
that a theory in science can only be 
considered as correct or useful when it 
embraces eveiy known fact. If it do 
this it serves as a principle or guide, 
which enables us to group together iso- 
lated phenomena without fatigue to the 
mind. We hope ^ that the discussion 
we have entered into,- though it neces- 
sarily consists of elose reason iniTf suffi- 
cientlv exhibits that we have attained 
this end, and that the early phenomena 
of inflammation may be ascribed, la^, 
to a vital contraetility and relaxation of 
the capillaries, analogous to, if not iden- 
tical with, spasm and paralysis in mus- 
cles ; and 2<^, to an increased attraction 
between the corpucles of the blood and 
the surrounding parenchyma. 



T. THE ESSENTIAL PHENOKSNON OF 
INFLAMMATION. 

.Hitherfo we have described a series 
of actions succeeding one another, com- 
mencing in contraction of the capilla- 
ries, and terminating in the escape of 
the blood or portions of it into the sur- 
rounding tissues. All these actions, 
however, are not equally important, 
nor do they all constitute inflammation. 
Up to a certain point this pathological 
state cannot be said to exist. The 



contraction ai^d dilatation of the capil^i 
laries, the quick or slow movement of 
the blood, and even its stoppage, do 
not constitute inflammation. We fre- 
quently see these occur and pass off 
(apidly without causing any local or 
constitutional disturbance. Viewing 
the whole as a series of actions, we 
may readily understand that the pro- 
cess may stop short at any given point 
and then return to its normal state. 
This, indeed, is the case. .When that 
stage where the vessels are dilated and 
gorged with blood, and its movement 
is arrested or niearly so, has arrived, 
it is denominated congestion. This 
may terminate in the extravasation of 
blood, the effusion of the serum, or aa 
anormal exudation of liqtior sanguinis. 
But it is only when the latter takes 
place that wo can state positively our 
conviction of the presence of inflam- 
mation. Hence it may be denominated 
the essential phenomena of inflamma- 
tion. Let us, however, examine mora 
closely each of these occasional results 
of congestion. 

Extravasation, — On examining the 
circulation in the tail of a living tad- 
pole with a microscope, it will be seen, 
on the addition of acetic acid, and some- 
times without, that, when the vessels 
are enlarged, the blood oscillating and 
about to stop, that many of the capilla- 
ries break in one or more spots. This 
often takes place in a stellate manner, 
and the blood escapes and collects in 
the form of a round button more or less 
large. The tail, if examined by a 
simple lens, will exhibit very minute 
red spots scattered here and there, and 
•where these have apparently coalesced, 
the hemorrhagic spot will be more ex- 
tended and irregular in form. In this 
case the congestion has terminated in 
hemorrhage. In man we see a similar 
evidence of a like extravasation in the 
bloody sputa of individuals attacked 
with pneumonia. In very acute in- 
flammation of the brain also, we often 
find acute softening more or less con- 
nected with similar extravasations, 
which are then denominated capillary 
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ftpoplexy. ,We have every reason to 
suppose, that in these latter cases, as 
well as in the tail of the tadpole, the 
extravasation arises from over disteh^ 
tion^a^nd rupture of the capillary ves- 
sel. 

It can scarcely be conceived by any 
one who has carefully examined the 
blood-globules on the one hand, and 
the structure of the capilUries on the 
other, that the former can transude 
through the walls of the latter without 
rupture. Such -an opinion may be 
considered as pure hypothesis, only 
supported by negative arguments. No 
one has even seen such an occurrence. 
All positive observation indicates that, 
when transudation of blood really oc- 
curs, as in purpura, hemorrhagic dia- 
thesis, &c.,> the blood -globules are jM> 
longer intact, but more or less broken 
down, whilst numerous granules are 
found In the fluid. 

A very important question to deter- 
mme is, how far such capillary he- 
morrhage is to be considered a proof 
of inflammation ? We cannot suppose 
that the function of menstruation is a 
periodic inflammation, although un- 
doubtedly the phenomena accompany- 
ing it are often nearly identical with 
those accompanying a genuine me- 
tritis. Local pains, accompanied by 
great constitutional disturbance, full 
pulse, hot skin* thirst, and all the 
symptoms of pyrexia, including re- 
lief from bleeding. Again, conges- 
tions recurring suddenly in the brain 
often produce capillary apoplexy and 
rapid death, the same as when a large 
vessel has been ruptured. B^t here 
again there is no evidence of inflamo 
niation, or of tho existence of those 
symptoms which practical men h^ve 
lonsr attributed to cerebritis.* 

Whilst, then, we know that capil- 
lary hemorrhage or extravasation of 
blood may ojfcasionally accompany in- 
flammation, we must deny that that 
circumstance alone is a "proof of its 
existence. 

Effusion,' — ^That effusions of serum 

* See Edinb. Med. and Surg. Joaro. No; 157. 



are induced by injuries and applicattona 
which excite inflammation cannot be 
doubted. The application of a blister 
is a ready means of producing this re« 
suit, and, it may further be well ob- 
served, in vesicalar diseases of the 
skin. Effusions no doubt are very 
common, but,, in the great majority of 
instances, they arise from venous ob* 
struction, altogether independent of 
inflammatory phenomena. Enlarge- 
ments of the Jiver, pregnant uterus, 
abdominal tumours, &c., produce asei* 
tes from interrupting xYie venous circu- 
lation, and diseased heart or lungs oc- 
casion anasarca for a like reason. Here 
certainly the effusion is not inflamma- 
tory. ' In all such cases the fluid is 
clear, holds no fibrin in solution, and 
on being evacuated shows no disposi- 
tion to coagulate. In inflammatory 
effusions, on the other hand, the fluid 
is more or less turbid, containing fibrin 
in solution, and, if allowed to. stand, 
flocculi swim in it or sink to the bot- 
tom of the vesseL If we allow the 
vesicle, in a blister to remain we shall 
gradually see the fluid become more 
and more gelatinous. and opaque. Even 
vesicular diseases of the skin induce 
exudation of blood plasma and a sob- 
sequent formation of pus, of produce 
scabs and crusts more or less thick* 
from the fibrin they. contain drying on 
the surface. In short, in no case is it 
possible to procure pure serum, thai is* 
serum unmixed with flbrin, as a result 
of inflammation. Hence, then, a great 
distinction between passive and aotive 
c^ffusions, between venous and capillary 
dropsies. 

Why it should happen that venoa 
congestions are never accompanied by 
ail exudation of the blood plasma 
whilst arterial congestions are, is a 
point that no one has yet endeavoured 
to explain. To me it appears certain 
that all inflammatory effusions occur 
through the capillary or intermediate 
vessels, and not in such vessels as may 
be properly called arteries or veins. 
The vein is. a very compound struc-. 
tnre, and when distended to the utmost 
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ODly permits the more fluid portions of j 
the blood to pass through. The capil- 
lary vessel, on the other hand, is a 
most simple structure and exceed- 
ingly delicate, so. that when dis- 
tended we may readily understand that 
it admits not only the serum but the 
more inspissated liquor sanguinis to 
pass through also. But it is'scarcely 
possible to suppose that the mechanical 
difference in the tenuity of the filtrating 
membrane should constitute the only 
distinction. It is impossible to recon- 
cile the phenomena without having re- 
course tq- some active vital power of 
attraction between the blood and pa- 
renchyma, as formerly explained ; — a 
power which, operating in the one 
case and not in the other, causes 
different constituents of the blood to 
become exuded. We are compelled, 
in all our considerations of the subject, 
to go back to this explanation, as to an 
ultimate fact. 

Mere effusion, then, cannot in itself 
be considered as characteristic of in- 
flammation. It may be the result of 
congestions non-inflammatory, or, if 
otherwise, passes more or less into 
exudation, which we shall now pro- 
ceed to consider. 

Exudation, — :In every instance of 
undoubted inflammatory action an exu- 
dation of blood plasma occurs, which 
may be made visible. We have just 
alluded to this in connection with the 
subject of effusion, — la word which is 
often used synonymously with that of 
exudation. Thus we talk of pleuritic 
effusion to express an exudation of 
blood-plasma into the cavities of the 
pleura. In such situations where the 
liquor sanguinis is poured out into 
shut cgivities nearly the same pheno- 
mena occur as when blood is drawn 
from the body. The fibrin coagulates 
and the serum is set free. The former 
then lines the serous membrane, and is 
denominated coagulable lymph, whilst 
the latter is called serous effusion. 
This is identical with the serum effused 
in passive congestions, but, unlike it, 
was separated from the vessel in the 



form of liquor sanguinis^ that is, hold- 
ing fibrin in solution. 

In 4)arenchymatous tissues, how- 
ever, as in the lungs, liver, brain, &e.y 
the structure of the parts will not allow 
of this distinct separation. The liquor 
sanguinis exuded is, of course, at first 
fluid, and, in this state, insinuates itself ^ 
amongst the elementary structure of the 
organs, filling up every minute space. 
When it coagulates, the tissues of the 
part affected are compUtely blocked 
up as if with ^cement. The blood- 
vessels, nerv.es, filaments, &c., are sur- 
rounded by a solid mass, in the same 
manner that the stones in a wall is sur- 
rounded by mortar. Hence increased 
hardness, density, and weight are com- 
municated to such structures, constitu- 
ting that state called hepatization, sple- 
pificqtion, condensation, &c. Occa- 
sionally the liquor sanguinis seems to 
have the power of remaining fluid for 
a length of lime without boaguiating. 
Thus, Vogt relates a case where, on 
slicing the brain, a cavity the size ol a 
walnut was cut across, from which a 
transparent fluid Came out that after- 
wards coagulated. - Nothing also is 
more common than to find effusions 
into the pleura or peritoneum, which, 
although fluid on first opening the 
body, afterwards become turbid and 
are seen to contain flocculi. 

Exudation of blood-plasma, then, is 
essential to inflammation. We have 
seen that congestion may terminate in 
hemorrhage, or in effusion without 
constituting inflammation. But when- 
ever it terminates in exudation of blood- 
plasma, that morbid process may be 
said to exist. We do not possess any 
other positive proof of the presejice of 
inflamtnation than this, and by regard- 
ing exudation as the essential pheno- 
menon, we at once give precision and 
exactitude to the term, and separate 
it pathologically from other morbid 
processes with which it has no af- 
finity. 

According to the ideas at* present 
entertained respecting inflammation, 
exudation, instead of ^eing considered 
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inflammation, whereas this state can 
never exist, however sUght or how- 
ever severe, without exudation of 
blood-plasma. 

Other pathologists have felt the diffi- 
culties which attend the considering 
exudation as a result rather than as the 
essential phenomenon of infianlmation. 
Thus Dr. Alison observes, •♦ in order 
to give the requisite precision to the 
general notion of inflammation as a 
local change of the condition of any 
part of the "body, it seems only neces- 



ns essential to that process, is rather 

regarded as one< of its terminations. 

That is 'to say, pathologists conceive 

inflammation to consist of what we 

have called the «arly phenomena, 

which, according to them, are usually 

indicated by pain, heat, redness, and 

swelling. By adopting this view, 

however, they are plunged into a 

crowd of inconsistencies. They are 

unable to separate, congestion, from 

inflammation, or to explain any one 

phenomenon of the pcocess. In point 

of fart, they confound the congestion | sary to include in it, besides the pain, 

swelling, heat and redness, the tend- 
ency always observed, even when 
the chiinges in question are of short 
duration, to. effusion from the blood- 
vessels of some new products ; speedily 
assuming, in most instances, the form 
either of coagulable lymph or of puru-* 
lent matter.* If, instead of ** tendency 
to,*' we'readca;i«/encco/i effusion, the 
principle laid down is certainly cor- 
rect. Yet only to exhibit the incon- 
sistencies which attend the present 
method of regarding inflammation^ let 
us observe what is stated by Dr. 
Symonds in the same volume, and in 
the article preceding the one just 
cited. He says, when speaking of 
purulent secretion, •• purulent matter 
may be found In masses of various 
dimensions in the substance of the 
-lungs, the liver, and other organs, not- 
withstanding there may have been no 
symptoms of inflammation in these 



leading to inflannnation with the in- 
flammation itself, and ascribe those 
symptoms to the former which in 
reality belong to the latter. 

These symptoms, indeed, of pain, 
heat, redness, and swelling have been 
niad» to play too important a part in 
Qur views concerning inflammation. 
They are only present when the lesion 
sfffcts the external surface, and are by 
BO means applicable when it attacks 
many internal organs. I have seen 
cases of encephalititi where no pain or 
heat was manifested before death, and 
where no redn&ssor swelHng was to be 
afterwards discovered, although an un- 
doubted inflammatory softening exist- 
ed. Inflammation, also, niay attack 
the lungs, liver, kidneys, &c., and yet 
one or more of these Supposed cardinal 
symptoms be absent. Again, slight 
incisions^ as those with a razor, are 
generally supposed to heal by means 



of inflammation, and so they do^,but p3rts during life, &c." '" We cannot 



where is the pain, heat, redness, or 
swelling ? In short, the symptoms of 
phlegmon, which so frequentljr.come 
under the notice of surgeons, have 
been by thefn too generally applied to 
all inflammations. An analysis of 
these symptoms, alst>', will show that, 
whilst some depend upon the previous 
congestion^ others are attributable to 
the exudation which follows it. Thus, 
the heat and redness are caused by the 
former, whilst the pain and swelling 
Usually result from, the latter. The 
presence of these symptoms, therefore, 
cannot be considered as essential to 



doubt that this deposition" (that is 
purulent matter) " may exist under 
circunnstances which forbid . our sup- 
posing that the organ in which it is 
found had been affected with inflain- 
mation, &c."t Hence, then, the very 
circumstance which Dr. Alison has 
considered necessary to give precision 
to the term inflammation, is acknow- 
ledged by Dr. Symonds as capable of 
existing without that process. Again, 
whilst some modern surgeons are of 
I opinion that it is impossible for the 

' * Lib. of Med., vol. i., p. 53. t lb., p. 24* 
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smallesit wound to unite without. in- 
flammation (Aslley Cooper), others 
contend that it is opposed to adhesion 
or regeneration of parts (M;icartney). 
These and various other dircrepancies 
are at once removed by considering an 
increa'sed exudation as the essential 
phenomenon of inflammation. 

When the liquor sanguinis is ex- 
uded, it generally coagulates and consti- 
tutes a foreign body in the texture of 
the parts affected, wliich it becomes 
the object of nature either to remove 
from the system, or so to modify that 
its presence may be rendered condu- 
cive to the wants of the economy. 
For this purpose it undergoes certain 
vital changes, which differ in particu- 
lar situations, and under certain, cir- 
cumstances.^ It serves as a blastema 
in which new organisms, that is, nu- 
cleated cells, are originated .and de- 
veloped. . By means ^of the new 
growths thus produced, Hhe exuded 
blood-plasma becomes converted Into 
a variety of products, which are ulti- 
mately reabsorbed into the circulation, 
discharged from the body, ox changed 
into permanent tissues. Occasvpnally, 
however, the exuded blood-plasma un- 
dergoes no stfch' changes*, it seems to 
lose its vitality, and is rendered inca- 
pable of either becoming absorbed, of 
paitsing into nucleated cells, or perma- 
nent formations. Under these circum- 
stances, the blood-plasma effused, and 
the textures loaded with it, 4ose tjaeir 
vitality and die. All these various 
changes, which we shall next proceed 
to consider, (nay be denominated in 
the ordinary languagtj of pathologists, 
the terminations of inflammation. 

VI. TERMINATIONS OR RESULTS OF 
INFLAMMATION. 

The expression, termination of in- 



uded through the blood-vessels. We . 
have described the early phenomena, 
and the essential phenomenon of 
inflammation, and these changes con« 
stitute the resulting or subsequent phe- 
nomena. 

What have hitherto been considered 
as the lerminations of inflammation, 
viz., adhesion, softening, induration, 
suppuration, granulation, ulceration, 
gangrene, <&c., modern pathology has 
shown to be in themselves highly com- 
plicated processes. John Iluiiter was 
of opinion that., these various results 
were explained by supposing the in- 
flammation. to undergo certain modiflea- 
tions, or that^. it terminated differently 
according to certain tendencies which 
it possessed ; . hence*the terms adhe- 
sive, suppur.ative, ulcerative and gan- 
grenous inflammation. According to 
the view, hwvever, which we have en- 
deavoured to establish, viz., that in- 
flanimation essentially consists in an 
incretised exudation 'of blood-^^lasma, 
it follows that this process in every tis- 
sue and under all circumstances is the 
same. . The exudation having once 
taken place, any further changes we 
may observe in it will depend upon the 
'amount or rapidity with which it is 
poured out, the tissue in which it oc« 
cur^, its chemical and vital proportions, 
and the accidental circumstances which 
modify or destroy, growth 4>oth in the 
vegetable and animal world. 
^ Whenever the exudaiion of blood- 
plasma, poured out coagulates, 4t can 
only be removed from or assimilated to 
the econbmy by one of two results, 
viz., by death, or by passing into or- 
ganization. When it does not coagu- 
late, which fs an occurrence of great 
rarity, it may again pass into the ves- 
sels by endosmosis, and in this way 
the parts return to a normal state. Re- 
flammation*i whichJias'been sanctioned I solution, however, as at present under- 
by general usage, is here used to signify s^ood, is a very compound process. It 



the changes which the liquor sangui- 
nis* undergoes after ha;iring been ex- 

* It is perhaps necessary to s^y* that we 
employ the terms liguor^ sanguinis and blood- 
Iftlasma as syDonymous with each other, under* 



is used to express the disappearance of 
the inflamniation* without its producing 
aiiy external lesion. In this manner 

standing by them the fluid portion of the bfood 
oomposedfft* fibrin dissolved in ierum. 
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resolution may follow hemorrhagre, 
softening, or suppuration, and great 
difficulties impede our attempts to as- 
eertain with exactitude how, under these 
eireumstances, the exuded and organiz- 
ed blood-plasma is absorbed. For this 
reason, therefore, we shall discuss this 
portion of our subject in the following 
order : 1st, the termination of inflam- 
mation in death of the part ; ' 2d, the 
termination in organiztion ; and 3d, the 
termination in* resolution. 



1. THE TERMINATION OF INFLAHMA- ' 
TION IN DEATH OF THE PART. 

This may be either acute or chronic, 
the former conslituting.mortification or 
moist gangrene, the latter ulceration. 

• Mortification. — Occasionally a very 
large amount of blood-plasma is thrown 
out, constituting a violent inflamma- 
tion ; a greater or less number of capil- 
laries are also ruptured, and blood cor- 
puscles are more or less mixed up with 
the liquor sanguinis exuded. The exu- 
viation thus formed compresses the part 
so as to obstruct the blood-vessels, and 
prevent the continuance of any circula- 
tion in it^ Under these circumstances,- 
instead of forming a blastema for the 
production of new organisms, it under- 
goes chemical chiahges which induce 
in it decomposition, and the part is said 
to be mortified, or to be aflTected witji 
moist gangrene. This chaifge com- 
mences first in the blood extravadated, 
which becomes of a purple colour, 
more or less deep ; the corpuscles 
break down and become disintegrated, 
their hematozine dissolves and. colours 
ihe serum, and should the exudation 
have coagulated, it forms brown, rust- 
coloured, purple, or blackish maisses. 
An acid matter is now formed, which, 
acting on the neighbouring tissues, pro- 
duces fetid gases, that are abundantly 
given ofl* from the aflTected part. Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen is evolved, which 
causes the blackish sloughs usually 
observed in such cases, and dkcolours 
silver probes and the preparations of 



lead. Aft^r a time, the elenaentary 
tissues surrounding or involved in the 
exudation become more or less aflTected. 
The transverse striae in the fasciculi of 
voluntary' muscles become first pale, 
and are then obliterated. Cellular tis- 
sue, fat, and other soft substances, lose 
their connection and fall into an unde- 
fined granular mass. The tendons and 
fibrous tissue retain their characteristic 
structure for a long time after the other 
soft parts have been reduced to a soft- 
ened pulp. The bones resist the action 
longest^but at lengtK become rough* 
soft, and, commencing externally, are 
more and more broken down, and re- 
duced to the same pulpy consistence 
and granular structure as thcsurround- 
ing parts. 

As the tissues thus become broken 
down 'and fluid, they are discharged 
from the System in the form of an ichor- 
ous matter, which, examined microsco- 
pically, presents numerous - granules, 
imperfect or« broken down cells, blood 
eorpucles, and fragments of filamentous 
tissue or the other structures involved. 
If the morbid action be seated in the 
subcutaneous tissue, the skin soon be- 
comes involved, and an opening is 
formed, which rapidly increases and 
gives vent to the discharge. In a-simi- 
lar manner gangrene of internal organs, 
by destroying the intermediate parts, 
at length enables the discharge to reach 
the surface, or to find its way into the 
excretory passages, such as the bronchi, 
the intestinal canal, the meatus auditO' 
riusy &c. In this manner life may be 
endangei^d by the destruction of organs 
important tplife, by the exhaustion oc- 
casioned by the discharge, and some- 
times by the absorption of the ichorous 
matter, which, by entering into the cir- 
culation, acts as a poison to the eco- 
nomy. 

It may be asked whether inflamma- 
tion and gangrene are similar proces- 
ses, — whether the latter is only a 
greater intensity of the former, — or 
whether, when gangrene follows inflam- 
mation, it is dependent on other citcum^ 
stances, such as a peculiar, state of the 
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fttmosphere favouring the decomposition 
of the exudation poured ouu In order 
to answer an^ of these questions we 
must distinguisii between mortificatton 
arising from, a variety of circumstances, 
and an inflammatory gangrene properly 
80 called, the which is undoubtedly the 
rarest of all the terminations of inflaih- 
mation. We frequently see mortifica- 
tion prodnced by the .application of 
chemical or mechanical agents, which 
directly destroy the- tissues. It also 
arises &om severe and c'om plicated in- 
juries, in which arteries leading *to the 
portions oT structure affected have been 
divided or crushed. In old persons it 
follows obstruction inihe blood-yessels* 
or is dependent on circumstances' not 
yet ascertained. In none of thesecases 
is it caused by inflammalion. But 
when stasis of the capillaries is pro- 
duced to a considerable extent, followed 
by the exudation of a large quantity of 
blood-plasma, \^hich instead of pass- 
ing into orgsnizatibn, undergoes the 
changes previously described, then an 
inflammatory mprtiflcation, properly so 
calledyis produced^ AVe see this take 
place after burns, a long* Exposure to 
frost, and in certain cases of erysipelas. 
Here the amount of exudation is consi- 
derable, the pressure caused by it ex- 
treme, the obstruction to the circulation 
in the heiglv{)0uring parts correspond-^ 
ingly great, ija6 these, as well as the exu- 
dation itself, die. In this sense, there- 
fore, it may ba said to depend on the 
severity of the inflammation. This, 
however, is not the case in the sense of 
those who consider the adhesive, sup- 
purative, and gangrenous inflammations 
as diflferent stages of one process. Su]p- 
puratioB, as we ^hall afterwards see, 
has no connection with adhesion, nor is 
it in any way related to mortiflcation. 
It ki a primary alteration of tlie exuda- 
tion. Its' vitality is losv and,. instead 
of passing into organization, as we shall 
hereafter describe it, it at once becomes 
subject to the chemical laws of dead 
matter. 

On the other hand, mortiflcation oc- 
casionally arises under circumstances 
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in no way connected with the amount 
of the exudation, or the rapid rty with 
which it is thrown out. During the 
summer of 1836, 1 watched with great 
care 'the progress of a sloughing gan- 
grene, prevalent not only in the Infir- 
mary of Edinburgh, but through the city 
generally. All kinds of sores and' 
wounds were affected by it, even those 
of a specific nature, such as chancres. 
Neither youth or age was 'exempted 
from it. It afl¥cted not only thote who 
were debilitated from disease, by in- 
temperance or bad diet, but those also 
in this most robust health. Thus a ser- 
vant girl, aged 1 6, 'who had neter suf- 
fered from illness, and of a robust con- 
stitution, fell down upon some glass 
bottles, and slightly cut her left thumb. 
A week after, she entered the Infirmary 
with an ulcer the size of a shilling, 
filled with a brownish^blaek slough, and. 
discharging a fetid and sanguineous 
fluid. In this, as well as other cases 
which occurred, it became impossible 
to attribute the gangrene either to the 
violence of the injury i the amount of 
^xndariton, a state of cachexia, or indeed 
to any circumstances connected with 
the individual. It could not arise fVom 
contagion, as it existed in diflferent parts 
of the city, was not confined to the Iq- 
fitmaryi and the System of dressing 
wounds there precludes the possibility 
of this explanation. We are, there- 
fore, compelled to ascribe the cause to 
something without. Most writers have 
noticed the connection between a certain 
state of the atmosphere and the preva- 
lence of hospital gangrene.* Its fre- 
quent occurrence in summer, that is,.at 
a period of the year when increased 
temperature favours the decomposition 
of animal matter » and the good effects 
which result from change of air, when 
every feind of treatment fails, still far- 
ther point out its origin from changes 
occurring in the atmosphere. 



• See Bog^ie, Thompson, Hennen, aad 
Blackadder on Hospital Gangreoe. 

(Ta be Ctmtintttd.) 
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COHTRIBnnONS TO THB PATHOLOGY OF 
• THB BRAIN. 

By S. SoLLTf Eaq., F.R.8., 

Senior A«autant>Sargeon to Bt. Thomas** 
Hospital, &e. 

7^ the Editor of ihe Medical Gazette. 
Sir, 

I shall feel obliged by your inserting 
the following pathological fact?, whiph 
I have had the opportunity of observing 
and recording through the kindness of 
my friends Dr. Conolly, and Dr. Beg- 
ley, of Han well. — I am, sir, • 

Your obedient servant, 

S. SOLLT. 
St. Helenas Pla^, Nov. 3844. 

The accounts which we have of the 
post-mortem examinations of the brains 
of idiots are not on the whole satisfac- 
tory, and \X has not unfrequently hap- 
pened that no morbid appearance could 
be discovered. 

The record of them is useful ; and 
though my views regarding the relation 
which in -this case they bear to the 
mental condition of the patient during 
life may ilot be admitted by all, I trust 
they will induce others to pay particu- 
lar attention to the condition of all the 
commissures, in their pathological ex- 
^aminations. 

His general characteristics are thus 
detailed by Sir Alexander Mprison, in 
his admirable work entitled the ". Phy- 
siognomy of Mental Diseases," p. 221, 
accompanied by a most striking sketch 
of the appearance of the poor fellow 
during life. 

This idiot is folir fee< six inches in 
height ; his head does not differ much , 
in size from the headof a sarie person; 
it is rather depressed in the frontal por- 
tion. 

. The measurement of the head is — 
The circumference . . 21 1 inches 
Occipital frontal curve .123 
Longitudinal diameter • 7| 
Transverse diameter • . 5| 

His lips are thick and his mouth is 
gaping, allowing the saliva to drop out 
of it ; his teeth are good, but very irre- 
gular; his gait is awkward and un- 
"•fiady ; in walking, he stoops^ ward, 



his knees a little bent, and his arms 
hanging before him as if he were about 
to fall ; his usual position is that of lean- 
ing agaiqst a door and gently beating 
his head upon it. 

. He appears to possess the external 
senses — ^ that of feeling is very obtuse ; 
he cannot say any more than tee ieei^ 
which he frequently repeals, particu- 
larly in bed ; he sleeps little ; his tem- 
per is good ; lie is inclined to laugh, 
but in a very discordant manner ; he 
can feed himself, but cannot dress or 
undress ; he is inattentive to the calls 
of nature ; he does not exhibit affection 
for any one, appears to have no sense of 
shame, and music does not excite any 
emotion 4n him. He is said to be in- 
clined to onanism. 

From Dr. Begley I received the fol- 
lowing: — 

Case of the Idiot Daniells. 

" James Daniells (called George Daniells 
in the certificate), aged 33, single. His 
mother states that when she was eighteen 
years of age, and pregnant of the patient 
(her first child), she ia walking throogh a 
street in Spital fields, accidentally trod upon 
a rat which ran across the foot-path from 
under an old watch man'8> box : the animal 
OD oeiog trodden upon turned round and bit 
the heel of the narrator, who was much 
frightened, and swooned away, and in 
aboQt a week afterwards was delivered of 
the patient, a seven months* child-: the boy- 
was fully formed and very healthy, and 
continued to be so till he was three years 
old : at that age he was seized with * con- 
vulsive fits,' which lasted seven hours: on 
these subsiding he was found to have lost 
the use of his limbs, he could not walk nor 
stand, and his. head fell to one side on his 
shoulders ; he could not articulate ; where- 
as, before this attack, he used to run about 
the house and talk like other children of 
that age ; he used even to go to*a neigh- 
bour's for sand, tape, a bellows, or any 
thing else that his mother might have sent 
him to borrow: he used to call *dada' 
when he saw his father, and he addressed 
other persons by their proper names ; but 
afler this attack he appeared to lose all. in- 
telligence. 

*^ She stated distinctly ihat they were not' 
connected with dentition. 

*' Medical aid was resorted to without 
benefit ; he became* an out-patient of St 
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Thomas's Hospital under Dr. Currie : elec- 
tricity was employed : the convulsions fre- 
quently returned, the narrator thinks- most 
severely at the new moon ; he was sent to 
school, butcoald not be taught anything, 
and was very mischievous : he was kept at 
home until about 14 years ago, when he be- 
came so troublesome it was not possible to 
manage him ; he was then sent to a private 
asjlum, and some time ^Aerwards to this 
institution. Narrator has had six other 
children, alt of whom are sane and healthy. 

" W. Begley. , 

" Hanwell, Oct. 1844." 

Autopsy 30 hours after death. 

The anterior portion of ftie skull-cap very 
much lh4ckened, at least twice its. natural 
thickness. The external surface of the 
dura-mater more vascular than normal for 
the age of the patient. Slight sanguineous 
effusion diffused in small spots and patches 
on the arachnoidea refiexa lining the sur- 
face of the dura mater, not confined' to the 
upper part, but extending to the base of the 
brain. This could be scraped off. 

Some serous effusion underneath th^ 
arachnoidea investiens. I Collected four 
ouncesofsanguineo-serous fluid altogether, 
buta portion of this was fr^^m the ventri- 
cles. The anterior lobes of the brain rather 
smaller than usual ; the convolutions gene- 
rally small and narrow. , The medullary 
Bubstance of the brain rather vascular ; he- 
mispherical ganglion of natural colour. 
The neurine of the septum lucidum was en- 
tirely absent, and only the lining membrane 
of the ventricles loft; so that all those 
longitudinal fibres of the fornix which run 
through and from that septum were de'fi- 
cient. Central portion of the fornix soft ; 
the crura cerebri and both the thalami Were 
also softened, but not discoloured. 

Weight of cerebellum and medulla ob- 
longata, six ounces two drachms. 

Cerebrum, lb. ij. 3ij. S'j- 

Inflammation of both lungs, — of the 
pleura on the left side, with purulent effu- 
sion. 

Slight inflammation of peritoneum. 

Remarks. — In considering the deduc- 
tions we can legitimately draw from these 
post-mortem appearances, we must sepa- 
rate those which are recent from those 
which are of long standing, as the latter 
slone could have been the cause of the 
idiotcy. 

First, the thickness of the skull is com- 
mon in all cases of atrophy of ihe brain 
from disease ; the growth of the skull fol- 



lowing the shrinking of the brain. The 
hemispherical ganglion, w^ich is now ad- 
mitted to be that portion of the brain which 
more directly ministers to intellect than 
any other, was not altered in structure, 
which would have heen the case if the skull 
had -grown into, and thus pressed upon the ' 
brain ;-^o that this condition of the sknll 
must be regarded as the consequence, not 
the cause, of the condition of the brain 
which produced this idiotic state of mind. 

The anterior lobes of the hemispherical 
ganglion, though small, were not so defi- 
cient as to account for idiotcy, and the sub- 
stance of the ganglion was healthy and 
natural. 

The softening of ^e fornix and thalami 
was asthenic, and very possibly not very 
recent in its production: so that.it appears 
that the only abnormal appearance which 
we can suppose to ^ have been co-existent 
with the idiotic condition of the boy, is the 
xieficiency of the meduTlary fibres of the 
'Septum lucidum. To those physiologists 
who regard this portion of the brain as a 
mere septum, this fact is-of little interest ; 
but to. those who agree with me in regard-^ 
ing it as an important portion of the com- 
missural apparatus of the hemispherical 
ganglion, the fact will be interesting. I 
find it necessary to advert to the fact that 1 
demonstrated in my wor|^ on the Brain 
(see page 186, and plate ix., fig. i., and 
page 428^ for physiological inferences, for 
pathological states), that the septum luci- 
dum consists of longitudinal fibres, which, 
running backwards from the anterior por- 
tion of the hemispherical ganglion, form a 
portion of the inferior longitudinal commis- 
sure or fornix, for most writers on this sub- 
ject since liave neglected to observe it. 
And though physiologists may disagree 
with me in ray view of the office of the sep- 
tum lucidum as a portion of the intellectual 
apparatus^ I know that they will find, if 
they take the trouble to e:^amine it, that I 
am correct in my account of its anatomical 
structure and the direction of its component 
fibres. 

I have long regarded, and taught in^my 
lectures, that the commissures are the in- 
struments by which impressions are con- 
veyed* between one portion of the hemi* 
spherical ganglion and'another, justasthe 
nerves are the instruments by which Im- 
pressions are conveyed from the external 
world to the brain. If a portion of the com- 
missural apparatus be deficient, then, I be- 
lieve, is the individual in whom the defi- 

c'iencj^xisrts deprived of the means o^ 

paring the impressions which his o^ 
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sense conyey to his brain ; and eoiiseqoently 
beoomee idiotic from this serious defect in 
bis mental apparatus. 

It is very xiifficult to reason "with any sa- 
tisfaction upon the account of the proj^ress 
of the idiotic condition of this lad from the 
mother's state, in relation of the condition 
of the brain after death. But the explana- 
tion which I should venture to propose is 
this. That about the age of three, the con- 
villsivefits which occurred were occasioned 
by slight inflammation of the lining mem- 
brane of the ventricles, and some serous 
efTusieninto these cavities, and thatabsorp- 
lion of the septum lucidum followed the 
subsidence of the attack. 

U may be said that^he tdiotcy was more 
probably occasioned by the serous effusion 
generally pressing on the hemispherical 
ganglion, and thus annihilating its function ; 
but if such had- been the case, wotfld not 
this ganglion have been altered in strae* 
lure J 



ON THE NATURE AND SEAT OF HOOPINO 

COITGH.* 

By J. S. Streeter, 

One of the Presidents of the Physical Society of 
Guy'd Uofspital, 

' {For the Medical Gaztte.y' 

In the paper of this evening, I propose to 
. britig before the Society one particalar subject 
f »r discussion connected with hooping eough, 
ruther than attempting a general essay on the 
cumpiaint. The adoption of such a limit 
seemed aj)solntely necessary in order not to 
exceed the time nsually allotted for papers, and 
to avoid the necessity of entering kitoa/letaiied 
account of the maey important and protean 
complications with which the simple disease^is 
■o oAen encountered in practice.^ 

The subject Vhich I have cbesen'with the 
hope of contribnting somewhat to the elucida- 
tion of this extraordinary complaint, ii the na- 
ture and seat of the disease. . As every theory 
ndvanced or advocated requires to be tested by 
its adequacy to explain the phenomena obser- 
vable in the disease by its morbid anatomy, and 
by the effect of remedies- which enjoy popular 
or professional reputation in^ its treatment, I 
trust the subject will not be without sufficient 
practical interest to elicit discussion, and justify 
it4 introduction here. » 

Before my present audience any. extended 
description of the symptoms, progress, durac 

tion. and terminatione of so common and fa- 

- 

• Read before the Phyjsical Sbciety of Guy's 
Hospital. Dr. 6. O. Rees in the chair, Novem- 
ber «, 1844. • 



miliar an aflfectidn, would be misplaced and 
superfluous. For the irnmediate purpose of 
this paper it will be only requisite to remind 
them that, the symptoms of the simple un- 
complicated disease ' are divisible into two 



stages. 



1st. The catarrhal, marked essentially by 
irritative and dry cough, somewhat sharper 
perhaps, but never absolutely 'distinguishable 
from, that of an ordinary or an influenzal 
catarrh. This stage is ushered in by more or 
less fever, usually not very noticeable in a 
child; but in the adult, as far as -my observa- 
tion and inquiry have- extended, the headache 
and general oppression have been rather severe 
than otherwise. 

The 2d, or hooping ttage, which seldom conn 
mence^ before the second or. third week, is 
marked by ihe pecujiar convulsive cough/ 
whose paroxysms distingnish and give name 
to the disease. Each paroxysm of cough is 
always terminated by the expulsion of mucus 
from the^air passages by the act of expectora- 
tion or vomiting, or by a combination of both 
these processes. After the expulsion of this 
mucus the mechanical disturbance of the re- 
spiration aiid circulation occasioned by the 
coughing gradually subsidei^, and these impor- 
tant functions resume iheif ordinary and normal 
state until they^are again disturbed by the ac- 
cess of another paroxysm. 

On analysing the paroxysm it will be found 
that it eommeuces with forcible and progres- 
sively sliortening efforts of expiralion, which 
succeed each other with great rapidity, during 
which the lungs become as far as possible ex- 
hausted of air, till' at length they, are suddenly 
replenished by a deep, forcible, and partly 
spasmodic insj)rration', which completely fills 
every air-cell. During this inspiration the pe- 
coliar sonnd— -the hoop — takes place, and is 
obviously caused by the iuward rush of the 
air through a partially and spasmodically closed 
glottis, which no act of the will can imitate. 
The number of expiratory efforts which pre- 
cede the deep, inspiration is greater ii) the 
young subject than in the adult, and pro- 
duces some modification in the character of the 
hoop. 

Each paroxysm of coughing is preceded by 
a tickling or pricking sensation experienced, 
at the lower. parts of the trachea, which ^ives 
warning of the approaching fit. This prem?o- 
nitory sensation produces the inquietude and 
alarm observable in the very young just before 
the paroxysm, and induces the older to secure 
the most favourable position for the ex pulsion 
of the abnormally saline secretion that is formed 
by the catarrhal afiecfion of the bronchi which 
constitutes the disease, and which saline mucus, 
by its pt'eseuce in the laryn», Where.it acts pre- 
cisely as a foreign body on the sensitive mem- 
brane, I re/rard ma the true and exciting cause 
of the suffocative paroxysms of the second 
stage. ^ 

Before conclnding ihis sketch cf the sibople 
uncomplicated disease, it may be well to add 
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that It appesn to me anqnestionablyconta^ons, 
and that it ufraally attacks only once daring 
life; To the latter circnmstance, however, as 
io the case of the exanthematous fevers, there 
are occasional and not very unfrequent excep*- 
tions. Its occurrence at the adult age is, I be- 
lieVe, less uncommon than is generally ima- 
gined, for I am personally acquainted with 
maiiy adults who. have been visited by the 
disease ; among these my brother, ^ho ex- 
perienced a second attack in the 44(h year of 
nis age. 

The authors who have noticed or written 
especially upon this disease, like the names 
that have been assigned to 'itt are nrany, 
Dr Forbes, in the Medical Bibliography 
attached to the CyclQpsedia of Practical Medi- 
cine, has enumerated nt) less than fifty-five 
while the estimtible author of the Dictionary 
of Practical Medicine-^ a veritable 'Hercules 
io .^iiculapiail researches — has filled more 
than two columns with minion type in enume- 
rating the names of writers on it, and *the 
mere titles of their works. " To't homines, 
tot sententize," says the proverb, and, .as 
might be espeqled, great diversity of opinion 
has. been entertained on the precise natttre 
and seat of the disease. Tor an abstract of 
these views- 1 refer to the able works I have 
jast mentioned, and to the special treatises of 
Dr. Watt and Dr. Hamilton Roe, the only ones 
with which I am at all familiar. 

The opinions advanced by most ef these 
writers seem, for the most part, to be reduci- 
ble to a few general heads. 1st. That^which 
regards hooping cough as essentially a spasmXt- 
die affction of the air passages arising from a 
primary irritation, inflammatory or nervous, of 
the brain, or of one set or more of the re- 
spiratory nerves. This theory is advocated 
aiid variously modified in the opinions ad- 
vanced by Hoflfman, Cnllen, Hufeland, J^ger, 
Leroy, Lobensteiu,Gnibert, Breschet, Web- 
•ter, and Copland. , 

Dr. Webster considers the affection of the 
respiratory organs as secondaVy and dependent 
on a primary irritation, inflammatory in its' 
nature, of tjie brain or its membranes, or both 
combined.' Most of the advocates,* however, 
of the nervous theory, from Hoffman down to 
Copland, regard the pneumo-gastric nerves 
aa the primary seat of the aflection; but 
others, as Jfl.ger, Lobensteiu, and Leroy, lo- 
cate the irritation in the phrenic nerves. 
Others, again, as M. Blache and Dr. Hamilton 
Roe, place the nervous affection in both* the 
mncous membrane of the bronchi and in wf 
pneumo-gnstric nerves. With this opitiiNt 
Albert of Bremen, Pinel, and also Laenifec, 
according to the statement of Dr. Roe, ^b- 
■tantially coincide. 

2d. That which considers the disease as an 
ioflammatory nflection of some part of the 
mocoOs membrane of the air passages; an 
opinion which numbers among its advocates 
the names of Darwin, Watt, AbOck, Dewee^, 
Dawson, Marcus, Guersent, Broassais, P stan 
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and Duges, and in support of which, that of . 
the immortal Laennec, is quoted by Dr. John- 
son, in his excellent article in the Cyclopsdia 
of Practical Medicine. 

Dr. Watt believes it " in all cSses an inflam- 
matory direase. whose chief seat is in the mu- 
cous membrane of the larynx, trachea, bron- 
chi, and air-cells, possibly attended with a 
minute exanthematous eruption there. He 
considers that when mild this inflammation 
runs fts course without materially disturbing 
the' other functions of the body, or even the 
functions of that very membrane in which it 
is seated, and that whenever hooping-cough 
proves dangerous or fatal, it becomes so by 
the degree of inflammation in the natural seat 
of the disease, or by that inflammation ex- 
tending or being translated to other parta.". 
Most advocates,.however, of the inflammatory 
origin of the disease, limit the inflammation to 
the trachea and bronchi, excopt Dawson, who 
confines its first seat to the membrane of the 
larynx, or strictly speaking to that of the 
glottis — an opinion, by the wav, not widely 
differing from that of Astrnc, who of old de- 
scribes it as '* an inflammation of the superior 
part of the larynx and' pharynx." 

3d. That which views the complaint as 
at first inflammatory • and af\erwards spas- 
modic. This opinion has been principally 
advocated by Desruelle^, and' adopted by Dr. 
C. Johnson. Desruelles makes the disease con 
sist in a primary inflammation of the bron- 
chi, complicated with a consecutive cerebral 
irritation, which by its influence over the dia- 
phragm knd respiratory muscles, -and over 
those of the glottis and larynx, changes the 
simple coAgh of bronchitis into one or. a con- 
vulsive character. 

4th. That which cefe.rs the disease, or at 
least the production of the peculiar paroxytfkna 
of the second stage, to a physical or chemical 
irritant introduced within- the larynx, whether 
applied from •without or after, it has been en- 
gendered in the blood, or in the secretion of the 
respiratory organs themselves. 
1 Under this head may be arranged the opinion 
of Linnceus, who referred itto the presencstof 
minute insects in the air ; that of SyihinhamT, 
who imputed it to a subtle and irritating va- 
pour in the blood which iffected the lungs: 
that of Boehme, and also pariiaiiy that of Rqt 
^senstein, who ascribe it to a peculiar miasm 
acting chiefly on the nerves ; but it U the opi- 
nion originated by Dr.. Blaud, of the Hoispital 
BeWucaire, that I wish to place prominently 
before the Society, bec^nse it is the theory, 
which my experience leads me, with ouly a 
slight modification, to adopt as the one most 
consistent with the phenomena observable in 
the symptoms, pathology,and successful treat- 
ment of the disease. It was originally pub- 
lished in thtf R^vue M^dicale for March, 1831, 
and' subsequently transferred in substance to 
the Lancet,' April, 1831 ; and Johnson's Med. 
. Chir. Rev., October, 1831. It, however, escaped 
the f igilftoe and industry of both DrI C. JoW 
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■on and Dr. Copland, and ia didroiased wKh a 
slight allusion by Dr. Roe, because cbeiiiical 
demonstration was wanting. 

Dr. Bland considers the primary cause pf 
the divease to insist in an irritatioa', not an in- 
flammation, of tbe mucous membrane of the 
bronchi under which the glands and follicles of 
.that nnembrane pour forth a specific secretion 
salarated with hydrochlorate of soda, the irrita- 
tion of which, when it reaches the upper pari 
of the trachea and larynx, throws the muscles 
of the glottis and of respiration into spasmodic 
action for its eipulsio'u, in a manner exactly 
similar to any foreign body which accideutally 
enters the laryax. 

From this theory (of the natnrb and seat of 
the disease 1 so far differ as to regard the pri- 
mary affectioti of the bronchial membrane as. 
inflammatory in itsitature, and beKeve that it 
will be found on careful observation to be at- 
tended by more or less fever of an analogous 
character to that which attends contagious 
catarrh or fnfluenza; but to that part which 
vie-ws the presence of n saline secretion in the 
trachea as the ptoximnte cause of the coivvol- 
aive cough which ushers in the second stage, I 
give my unqualified assent ; because 1 believe 
it demonstrably true. . When, however, the 
eonvnisive. hooping is fully established, it very* 
commonly hoppens that symptoni^mrhich mark 
the third, or whaX may be'appropriateiy termed 
the complicated stage are developed, and cori*. 
tinne to mark the varying and formidable 
phases of the disease which mostly aitr]u:t at- 
tention in practice. These tertiary phenomena 
usuall/ manifest themselves' — '1st, as special 
lesions of the nervous and muscular systems; 
2dly, as special lesions of the repiraiory or 
gans;-or 3dly, as the more general afl*ections 
of fever and .cachexia, and are present in indi- 
vidual cases in every (Conceivable variety of 
combination. 

The 1st class comprise — an exalted sensi- 
bility and morbidly susceptible^ state of the 
membrane of the laryns, the pharynx, the -epi- 
glottis, under which dea.th. p'om a!«phyxia.may 
suddenly occuf — .morbid association of the ac- 
tion of the muscles of glottis and respiration, in 
consequence of which the cough continues from 
mere habit, or i§ reproduced by the most trivial 
irritation of the air passages; reflex irritation, 
often passing into inflammation of the nervous 
centres of the pneumogastric nerves, involving 
those of the phrenic nerves also; and finally, 
these reflex affections may extend to the whole 
of the bniiii, or to the medulla oblongata and 
their meninges, and prove fatal by inducing 
general convulsions or hydrocephalus. A}l 
these, bn it observed, are pathological condi- 
tions of the nervous system which have been 
80 constantly put forward in high relief by the 
advocates of the nervoirs theory as proximate 
causes of the disease ilsoif. 

The 2d class of tertiary phenomena inclnde 
the various congestive and inflammatory affec- 
tions that result fiomlhe mechanical d'^turbance 
of respiratiua and circuiationa add tj^e exten- 



di on of tbe primary broncbial inflammatioo to 
tbe trachea, laiy.nx, and pharynx, and the tit* 
sues of ibe lungs tbemselves. Epistaxja, hv 
moplysis, and fatal emphysema from extensive, 
rupture of the air-cellp, have occurred withia 
my ttWD experience, and have apparently re- 
8ul|ed from the mechanical violence of the 
cough acting Q|>on tissues previously weakened 
by disease. 

Of the-3d clais I have only to observe, that 
in the absence of cerebral or pnlmonary in- 
flammatk>n, the fever of the third stage ia 
always. adihenic, and often assumes a remittent 
type when the cachexia is of a marasniic cha- 
racter. 

' The evidences of the truth of this theory, 
upon which 1 place reliance, are — the testi- 
mony of adults, who have been attacked by tbe 
disease, to the uonsoal and excessively 'saiiuo 
tasta of tbe expectoration so long as the pa- 
roxysms are severe — < the resemblance of the 
expirutoryefibrts in hooping co«gh to those made 
by tlie 9xcito motory system, for the expulsion 
of a foreign body from the larynx ; the very 
adequate explanation it affords, both of the ex- 
traordinary atid spasmodic muscular actions 
which accompany the cough, and of its occur- 
rence in paroxisms after, intervals of ijucertain 
duration ; and'lastly, the key ^hich.it furnishea 
to the chaotic host of apparently opposite reme- 
dies that have obtained professional or popular 
reputation in its treatment. 

Of ihe^e remedies, we find one group adapted 
to lessen the priginal bronchial ati'eciion, and> 
favour the expulsion of the pfiending-^sncus «- 
•as emetics, antimonials, and coniKer-irritanta^ 
applied over the ohest; another, which acts by 
altering the quality of the secretion, as thS alka- 
line carbonates, ammonia, and sulphuret of 
potass, so strongly recommended by Dr. Bland 
himself; another by exciting a new action in 
the bronchial meipbrane; and constringing tbo, 
vessels put a stop to the secretion in a manner 
perfectly familiar t& the physician in chronic 
bronchiiis^ and to the sargeon in purulent oph- 
thalmia — the superacetate of lead, alum, com- 
.mon resin, T. cantharides in Bals. Copaibs, 
tar vapour, and even the rnhalation of nitrons ' 
vapour, Slc, Others, again, as musk, both 
native and artificial, camplior, arsenic, conium, 
belladonna, opium, and hydrocyanic acid, are 
more especially adapted for the nervous le- 
sions ; and antiphlogistic measures meet the in- 
flammatory lesions of the third or coniplicated 
stage. 

The popular remedies arei indeed, so nu- 
•nierons, that one is strongly reminded pf the 
dUatoni which Mr. Pettigrew informs us, iu his 
late interesting work '*Ou the Superstitions 
connected with the History ^nd Practice of 
Medicine and Surgery/' p. 73, is common in 
Devonshircfand Cornwall, and some other parts 
of England, viz., *' to inquire of any one riding^ 
on a piebald horse of a remedy for the hooping 
cough, and whatever may be named is re? 
garded as an infallible specific. ' 
There is yet wanting to complete the whole 
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^ chemical examination of the brouchial secre- 
tion, to determine the exact naiare of iu fialine 
coii&titueots. From this, as I have not had the 
disease, prudence will lead me to refrain ;bnt 
I shall conclude b^r expressing the hope that 
ere loni; it will be instituted by the advanced 
cheoiical pupils of this hospital, under the. aus- 
.pices of the ^re-emincntly qualrfied author of 
the article '•'Mucus," iu the Cyclopaedia of 
Anatomy and Physiology ; the scientific phy- 
sician who so worthily fills the chair of the 
Society on the present occasion. 



CASE OF ACUTE POISONING BY CARBO'!> 
NATE OP LEAD.* 

.By JohA SMoWi 

Fellow of the Royal Medical and Chinxrgical 

Society. 

I was.called between 9 and 10 o'clock 
on Wednesday morning, the 8lh of 
May last, lo Henry Woodley, aged 5 
years, living at 1, Rose Street^ Sdho, 
and found him suffering wiib symp« 
toms of poisoning. I ascertained, that, 
on the Saturday night previous, he had 
eaten some white-lead ground up with 
oil, which anolhjer boy had stolen,, un- 
der the impression it was putty, from 
the door of an oil-shop in the neigh- 
bourbood, Vhere it was exposed for 
sale. The quantity he had was not 
/larger than a marble, and he did not 
eat it alt, as a small portion was foynd' 
on the floor afterwards. He complain- 
ed of bellyache the next mornins[, and 
iii» mother gave him a dose of salts 
and senna : this did pot operate, and 
the pain in the abdomen still renia.in- 
ing on the following day, she gave him 
rhubarb and jalap, and afteirwards cas- 
tor oil, and the bowels were opened on 
Tuesday evening for the first time. 
The child's mother did not think .his' 
illneiss serious, aiid did not ihention it 
to me, although I was attending her« 
ha»band ; she thought what he had 
eaten was only putty, whidb is not 
poisonous, DuringTuesday night the 
pain in the belly greatly increased, and 
yomliing commenced for the first time. 
On Wednesday morning I saw the 
child as I have stated. He was in 
great pain, which he referred chiefly to 
the scrobiculus cordis ; he vomited 



constantly a brownish liquid eontain* 
ing streaks of blood ; hid skin waa hot, 
and his pulse 140* and hard; the face 
was swollen and jof a purple colour; 
the conjunctivae were red, not only from 
injection of the vessels, but from blood 
exiravasated and coagulated beneath 
the membrane ;, the nostrils contained 
blood, and the body was spoiled with 
petechiee ; the gums were ,ten«e, shri- 
velled, and milk-while. Some Icechea 
were applied to ihe epigastrium, and 
an emulsion containirig Epsom sails 
given. |He passed some greenish-black, 
semi-flutd motions of a vet^ offensive 
odour* At 11 o'clock the pain con- 
limied, with occasional vomiting; the 
pulse was small and the extremities 
were gelling cold; there was palpi-ia- 
tion of the heart. At*l o'clock, on in- 
jecting the .bowels I found tliat there 
was complete relaxation of ihfc sphinc- 
ter ani. The pulse at ihe wrist ceased 
.frhoftly afterwards, the tracheal r^le set 
in, and he died ai two o'clock, about 
ninety hours after taking the poison. 
The heart beat above 100 strokes after 
the resp'rration. There was no deli- 
rium or other lesion of intelligence. 

An examination of the hody 'was made 
ei«'hteen hours after death, in which I was 
assisted by my friend Mr. Marshall, of Greek 
Strait, who tpok notes of the appearances. 
The cuticle was loosened from a great portion 
of the hody, and a quantity of serum flowed 
from the nostrils on moving the head. The 
gums presented the white appearance observed 
before death ; the pericardium was filled with 
serum deeply tinge'd with blood, and each 
pleura contained several < ounces of similar 
fluid. The heart wns soft and flabby, and 
there was a little red fluid blood in the ventri- 
cles. There was ecchymosis of th? surface of 
the lung-s and t^ey were engorged posteriorly. 
There were two spots of ecchymosis beneath 
the mucous membrane of the cesnphagus near 
its lower en(l: otherwise this tube was healthy. 
The stomach contained a little linuid similar to 
what had been vomited, and, thronghout its 
entire extent, the mucous membrane was dark, 
brown, swolleiTTtiitd pufly, and there appeared 
to be extravasation of blood beneath it in addi- 
tion to great injection of ihevessel« : this state 
did not extend to the duodenum or cesophagus. 
There was a bright red injection of part of the 
caecum, but the rest of the alimentary canal 
was of the natural pale colour, and was not 

... '.* T.. ^*^:^^A n little 
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♦ This was related tq tU« Weslimuster Me- contracted in any part. It contained « J""® 
disal Society, oh the lUth iost. ' claycolpured facal matter in the form ot smau 
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pellets. The kidneys were large and flabby, 
and the iiver, which was of a darkish colour, 
instead of presenting its usual firmness, was 
like so(l leather; it could not. however, be 
torn with greater ease than natural. Thei% 
was a peculiar odour about the body ; not that 
of putrefaction. The head was not examined. 
The matters vomited, and' those found in the 
stomach and intestines after death, and like- 
wise the substance of the stomach, were all 
subjected to a earefol chemical examination, 
but no lead, or, indeed, any other poison was 
detected. 

Although slow poisoning by white lead is 
very common, occurring to painters, and seve- 
ral other classes of workmen who uss it or ma- 
nufacture ir, acute or sudden poisoning by this, 
or indeed any other salt of lead, is nut common. 
They are seldom chosei) for murder or suicide, 
and, althoiigh e-xtensively used in various 
trades, they do not often lie exposed, like arse- 
nic or oxalic acid, in such a shape as to be nirs- 
takeii for any article of food or medicine. In 
the few authors to whom! have referred, I-have' 
not met with any fatal instance of poisoning by 
a single dose of oarbonate of lead. Mr. Tay- 
f«r mentions, in his Jurisprudence, the case of 
a woman,* attended by Mr. Cross, who took six 
or eight drams of it, by mistake, for magnesia, 
and recovered by the use of r^mciies. Orfila 
gave half an ounce of it to a dog, and it Vomit- 
ed several times within twelve minutes, and. 
was no worse afterwards ; and Dr Christison 
<)u6tes from a German journal the case of a 
young woman whoswallowed accidentally an 
ounce and a half of it, without any bad effect, 
either at the time or aAerwards. That it is 
very poisonous, however, we have sufficient 
evidence; for the carbonate is the form* 'in 
which lead is introduced into the s)*stem of 
painters, and of most artisans who suffer ffom 
it. and, generally, of those who are poisoned 
by water in>pregnated with this metal. The 
morning aAer this child had taken the poison-, 
his mother t^ave him, as it happened, soine Ep- 
som salts amongst senna tea. Now sniphate 
of magnesia is an antidote^ for the soluble salts 
of lead, but as it does not act on the carbonate 
at ordinary temperatures, it could only be of 
benefit by neutralizing any portion which might 
be decomposed by the acids of the stomach, 
and un absorbed at the time 'Several houcs 
had already elapsed when it was administered, 
and as it was not repeated, we need not won- 
der that it did not stop the fatal effects of the 
poison. la addition to emetics and the stomach 
pump, Mr. Taylor very judiciously recom- 
mends tbe combination of some weak vegeta« 
ble acid, as vinegir or lemon-juice, with solu- 
tion of sulphate of soda or magnesia, in cases of 
acute poisouinv by carbonate of lead. 

From what I could learn, this child appeared- 
for three days to suffer only from symptoms*of 
lead colic, viz., pain and constipatinu of the 
bowels; and the intense and general gastritis 
of which he died would seem only to have 
commenced, or at least to have become severe, 



about twelve hours before death, as it was not 
till then that vomiting came oh. 

When I saw the child, which was not till 
withm five hours of his death, he seemed to be 
labouring under all the effects of a corrosive or 
irritant poison, which one would have supposed 
had been taken only a few hours, instead of 
nearly four days. In the case I have quoted 
from Mr. Taylor, and in those I have seen re- 
corded, of poisoning by the other sdlts of lead 
III large doses, vomiting, and other symptoma 
of violent gastric irritation, came on'soon af\er 
the ingestion of the poison. The comparative 
mildness of the symptoms in this case for three 
days probably depended on the incorporatioo 
of the while lead into a lough mass with oil, 
wh^ch might retard it* operation, and cause it 
to act only by degrees, in proportion as it be. 
came digested. 

The while, tense, and contracted strffe of the 
gums, is worthy of notice. The gnms were 
white and excoriated in a ca.se of poisoning by 
-the acetate of lead, quoted by Mr. Taylor, when 
the patient recovered. Acetate of lead is admi- 
nistered, occasionally, as a remedy in merco* 
rial ptyalism. Dr. Burton has directed atten- 
tion to a blue Jine on the gums in persons suf- 
fering under the chronic influence of lead; and I 
have, in two instances, seen the gums severely 
ulcerated in painters who had not been taking 
mercury., ® 

No lead could h^ detected in the body after 
death, or in the matters vomited : but we need 
not be surprised at this, when^we consrder that 
the patient survived till the fifth day. It is a 
negative result that has been obtained in other 
cases of death from this poi.^on. He had been 
vemiting several hours. before anything was 
.saved for examination, and the faces passed 
during Ijfe, whirh exhibited a peculiar dark 
colour, such as a mixture of sulpharet of lead 
with them might be supposed to occasion, were 
not subjected to analysis. — Med, Gaz. 

ON THE PASSAGE OF MEDICINAL SUB- 
STANCES THROUGH THE HUMAN 
ECONOMY.* 

MM. Milfon and L^veran, after going 
through a series of researches, with a view to 
ascertain in what manner certain medicinal 
•substances affect the urinary secretions, have 
arrived at the following interesting results: 

The substances experimented on werei prin- 
cipally, the double tartrate of soda and potash, 
which was administered 268 times ; the sul- 
phate ofSoda, vvhich was administered fifteen 
times; sulphur, four times; and salicine, ten 
times. The tartrate of soda and potash was 
chosen in ordejr to ascertain whether the opi- 
nions generally entertained respecting the 

♦ Academie des Sciences (Paiis). AufOit 
and October. — jLoiicel. 
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conversion of alkaline tartrates; citrates, and 
acetates, into carbonates, in the animal econo- 
my, are correct. So far from this being invU' 
riably the case, it was found that the transfdr? 
mation was'very uncertain. Thus, of the. two 
hundred and sixty-eight cases- in which the' 
double tartrate was administered, in one hun- 
dred and seventy .five the urine was alkaline ; 
in eighty-seven, acid; and in six, neutral. 
The mode of expulsion of jthe salt appears to 
depend nearly Entirely on'the mode of admi- 
nistration. If taken in larg^e doses — ten or 
twelve drachms, for instance, in a limited 
period — its eifect is generally concentrated 
on the intestinal canal^ and its ingestion .is 
followed by several liquid stools. Sometimes, 
however, no purgative effect is produced on 
the digestive tube, and then the urine is alka- 
line, the salt evidently being absorbed and ex- 
pelled through the urinary organs. Whfin, 
the same quantity is administered in frac- 
tional dosies, during a period of ten or. twelve 
hours, the effect produced is different. The 
salt does not then give rise to purging, but is 
absorbed and eliminated as an alkaline carbo- 
nate by the urinary organs. *In' the first in- 
stance, indigestion follows its administration; 
and it may be looked upon as an aliment ; in 
the second, there are absorption, assimilation, 
-and secretion, and it is then a medicine. In 
order to ascertain whether, when the urine 
was acid or neuter, after the administration of 
the salt, the soda and potaah might not escape 
non-decomposed, combined witli; tartaric acid, 
or united to some organic acid, several ex- 
periments were instituted, by which it was as- 
certained that the proportion of alkali eon- 
tained in the acid or neutral urine was identi- 
cally the same as that contained in normal 
urine.- It thus became evident that the double 
tattrate did. not escape, as such, along with 
the urine. 

Robust men, slightly unwell, showed the 
greatest aptitude to digest the tartrates. Tbey 
occasionally digest part of the salt, even when 
given at once in large doses. Sometimes, al- 
though administered ^ in fractional doses, the 
urine remained acid. Tl^is was the case 
when the patient was attacked with diarrhoea, 
or was in an acutely febrile state. But even 
then, by persistin^c in its use, the urine, at first 
•cid, gradually became aflkaline. On the other 
hand, absorption . was favoured by consti- 
pation « 

The administration of the citrate, in absorb- 
ing doses, was.trieu in pneumonia and rheu- 
matism. The blood of the patients thus 
treated was analy2ed ten times. The fibrin ' 
was not found to have diminished in quantity, 
and the huffy coat wtte as great as before it 
bad been given. Although the alkaline car- 
bonate was formed in the urine, these diseases 
profipresaed as usual. The increase of the 



powers of cocidation, rendered evident by the 
excess of urea, led to its trial in cases in which 
the nutrition was languishing, and it was 
found useful '.in general debility, phthisis, al- 
buminuria, &c. 

The sulphate of soda gave the same results 
as the double tartrate. Sulphur was never 
found in the urine, under whatever shape it 
was administered. — Lancet. 



IN^FLUENCE OF DIET ON THE FORMATION 
OF FAT IN HERBIVOROUS ANIMALS. 

M. Boussingault cominunicated a memoir 
on the above subject. Wishing to ascertain 
whether sugar and amidon contribute directly 
to the formatioj^ of butter, he had" fed two 
cows for some time, solely on beet-root and 
potatoes. ,The question is an important one, 
as, were this the case, these latter substances 
might, with great practical advantage, Wsub- 
stituted for the hay, straw, and grains, with 
which herbivorous animals.are now fed. 

One of the cows had calved ninety days, 
and the' other forty days, previous to the 
commencemeirt of the experiment. They 
were both thrivtpg on the usual stable allow- 
ance' — viz., for the twenty -foux hours, each : 
Hay, twenty-fopr lbs.; potatoes, sixteen lbs.; 
beet-root, twenty-four lbs. ; colza cakes, two 
lbs.-; chopped straw, ad libitum. The me- 
dium quantity of milk given under this regi- 
men, was eight or nine pints. Their united 
weight,was 2322 lbs. After feeding exclu- 
sively on^ beet-rools for fifteen days, their 
weight had ifallen to 2158 lbs., so that they 
had lost seven and a half per cent, of their 
primitive weight. They were then found to 
be in so bad « condition as to make it prudent 
to give them their usual food. In the course 
of fifteen days, having regained four per cent, 
of th^ir original- weight, they were fed on po- 
tatoes for fourteen days consecutively. At 
the end of that time^they had > lost three per 
cent. By these two experiments the cows had 
eaph lost 164 lbs. and had become extremely 
thin, although supplied with food ad libitum^ 
Thus, it appears evident, that beet-root - and 
potatoes alone are not sufiicient to nourish 
milking cows. 

The diet of milking cows, says M. Bous- 
singault, may be insufficient from different 
causes -^.Ist. If it does not contain enough 
azotized principles to supply the place of fthd 
azotized 'principles eliminated from the econo- 
my ; 2d, if *it does not conlain the carbon 
necessary to replace that which is burnt by 
the respiration or emitted by the secretions ; 
3d, if it does not contain the salts required by 'r 
the economy ; 4th, if it does not contain (ac- 
cord in p: to views recently promulgated) enough 
fatty subataitces to supply the place of thos^ 
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wliich are carried off by the milk and other 
secretions- 

In the food given to the cows experimented 
on, the first three conditions were fulfilled, 
but the last was not, as the quantity of the 
fatty principles which it contained was much 
inferior to that which was found in the milk 
and dejections. Consequently, the food of 
herbivorous animals, says M. Boussingault, 
ought always to contain a certain proportion 
of substances analogous to fat, destined to as- 
sist in forming the fat of the tissues, andr of 
the secretions. — IbicL 

L1TMBAR l^NTEROTOMT FOR IMPERFQRA- 
TION OF THE RECTUM. 

M. Baudelocque communioated two cases 
of impefoirate anps, successfully operated on. 
The first case was that of a child, two days 
old, that had not voided any meconium. On 
passing the little finger of the left hand ihto 
the rectum, he found that it terminated in a 
' cul-de-sac, about an inch above the anus. 
The member was ruptured by a sharp-pointed 
'probe passed through a sound^ and the me- 
conium at H>nce found a passage. In the 
second case, the child was also two days old, 
and thQ circumstances of the case were the 
same ; but on pushing thei probe through the' 
membrane terhiinating the rectal pul-de-sac, 
the colon was not attained. M. Baudelocqiie 
determined, therefore, on practising the ope- 
ration of lumbaf enterotomy. The child hav. 
ing been placed on its side, a transversal in* 
eision, an inch in length, was made in the 
lumbar region. The aponedrosis of the ex- 
ternal obliquus was divided, as were also some 
fibres of the quadratus lumborum, and the 
coloii, whiclx was found lying on a layer of 
fat, was then opened. A considerable quan- 
tity of mecohium escaped, and the intestine 
was afterwards fixed by thi^se sutures. On 
the fourth day a little erysipelatous redness 
appeared around the wdund, and the child be-* 
came feverish. Leeahes were applied, the 
nurse was changed, and the child at once re- 
covered. On the eight day after the operation 
it was doing well. — Jbid, 



Indiak iiemf. 

In the Edinburgh Monthly Journal are 
recorded a series of cases by Df. Laurie, 
illustrating 

THE PHYSIOLOGICAL AND THERAPEUTICAL 
j^FFECTS OF INDIAN HEMP. 

he followingr are the principal conclu- 
Ts to which his experiments lead : — 
}, If seems to belong to that cUss of 



narcotics which rapidly induce e^tcitement 
and intoxication, followed by sleep, neither 
sound nor refreshing. 

2. In a full dose it acts pdw6rfully on 
the heart, causing palpitations, and rapid« 
weak, intermittent pulse ; and on|the ner- 
vous system, producing deJiriuoi, coma, 
conrulsions, and dilated pupils. 

3. Its effects are j;enerally transitory. 
In one case, however, the intoxication and 
dilatation of the pupils lasted nearly forty- 
eight hours. 

4. It is a very uncertain agent, in some 
cases producing the most violentand seem- 
ingly, dangerous sym'ptoms, in others being 
nearly inert. 

5. It very frequently causes vomiting, 
which, whether it occur spontaneously^ or 
from ^infetics, very speedily relieves its 
unpleasant, and perhaps dangerous effects. 

6. Applied around the eye, it does not 
dilate the pupil. 

7. It exerted little influence on the fi&w 
patients to whom it was given in the form 
of enema. 

8. He does not think it is a valuable 
addition to our- narcotic medicines. In 
very few instances did it act as an agreea- 
.ble soporific and anodyne; in none did it 
succeed when opium had faifed ; and in one 
case only was it preferred* to opium. 

9. So far from acting generally as an 
anodyne, its^ffect was so disagreeable, that 

'the majority of itiose who took it once, 
only' did so a second time on compulsion; 
and this is the nvore remarkable, as the 
patients on whom he experimented belong 
to a class to whom stimulants of all kinds 
are familiar, and who would greedily swel- 
low opium and spirits to an unlimited 
amount. 

10. It. caused an immediate craving for 
food, and, in a few, permanently increased 
the appetite. 

Dr. Laurie!^ experiments with the hemp 
as a curative agent arc too few to entitle 
them to confidence. He has certainly un- 
derrated its merits. As a remedy in hoop- 
ing cough alone it is invaluable, and thoogh 
opposed to the extension of the already 
overgrown materia medjca, we cannot re- 
fuse it there the place which its usefalnest 
commands. '—Lancet, 



DETECTION OF OPIUM IN THE STOXACH 
SEVERAL DAYS AFTER DEATH. 
By H. Lttthnby, M.B., 
' Lecturer on Chemistry at the London Hogpital. 

Samuel C , aged fifty-six, of pre- 
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▼iously good health, died somewhat sud- 
denly on the 17ih of last September, 
There were some sospicions of his having 
been poisoned , and I received a notice from 
the coroner to be present at the disinter- 
ment of his body. He had then been buried 
twelve days. The corpse was consider- 
ably decomposed, of a dark, Jivid, green 
colour, and the abdomen distended with 
gas almost to bursting. The chest and 
its contents were perfectly normal and' free 
from disease, button opening the abdomen 
it Was observed, that the whole course of 
the alimentary canal was highly vascular 
and congested, putting on a deep purple 
hue. The stomach contained about one 
ounce and a half of a thick, dirty, yellow 
fluid, but the intestines were qurte empty, 
and, except at one small spot, free from 
ulceration. 

A part of the contents of the stomach 
was boiJed with alcohol, and then filtered ; 
it gave a deep-red solution, whichpossessed 
thi property of staining paper of a bright 
yellow colour, a^nd this was not heightened 
by an alkali, while nitric acid changed it 
to a purplish green. Acetate of lead was 
added to the rest of the solution, and a 
copious precipitate obtained. The filtered 
liquid, when freed from lead by sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, and evaporated nearly to 
dryness, gave with chloride of iron a 
greenish tint, and with nitric acid a bright 
red — two results indicative of morphisl. 

The precipitate was then ctfATused through 
water, and deprived of its lead in a similar 
manner, and evaporated until it was nearly 
dry ; this gave with chloride of iron a blood- 
red colour, which was destroyed by nitric 
acid, potash, and protochloride of tin, but 
not by bichloride of mercury. It gave no 
colour with terchloride of gold, but white 
precipitates' with lead and baryta. From 
these I inferred the presence of meconic 
acid, and my former tests indicated saffron ; 
other reagents proved the presence of car- 
bonate of lime, but I could detect no mineral 
poison in the stomach. The subsequent 
examination of the liVer, however, gave in- 
dications of arsenic. 

It came out, in the course of evidence, 
that the deceased had died with symptoms 
of dysentery, and that aromatic confection, 
with opium and chalk, had been adminis- 
tered. 

The chief feature of the case is, that the 
constituents of opium may be detected 
some time after death. It is also a point 
of consideration that the inflammatory con- 
dition of (he small intestines, together 



with the vomiting and .purging,- and the 
absence of any considerable ulceration, and 
the sudden coming on of the attack, are 
indicative of something more than dysentery. 
There can be no doubt of his having died 
from extensive inflammation of the intes- 
tineb, and in all probability the cause of this 
inflammation^ would have escaped notice 
but for the examination of the tissues.— /6»£{, 

MEDICAL CLINICS IN THE NEW ORLEANS 
CHARITY HOSPITAL.* 

A great variety of diseases, some of in- 
frequent occurrence in this latitude, have 
been received for treatm^nt in the medical 
department. The field for clinical instruc- 
tion is most 'ample," and we are pleased to 
find the Professors of the College zea- 
loosly engaged, three or four times during 
the week, in delivefing clinical lectures to 
the medical class. Practical knowledge 
of this kind cannot be too highly appre- 
ciated, and we rejoice to see that this 
branch of a medical education is now no 
longer neglected in any part of our owa 
country. 

From every part of the civilized. world, 
we receive patients, bringing with them, 
as they sometimes do,* the diseases of their 
own platitudes, modified by our own. In 
addition to this importation* of disease, 
from a great variety of climates, &c., we 
have our own, which may be said'to diflef, 
in some respects, from all others. Such 
an array of disease must, court iavestiga- 
tiun, and we accordingly find many of the 
physicians of the city almost daily in at- 
tendance, each watching the progress -of 
particular diseases^ and we notice that the 
practical knowledge of the stethoscope is 
cultivated with more than ordinary in- 
dustry. Hence the diseases of the chest, 
of which .we have a great number, are stu- 
died with enthusiastic ardour ; and it is 
doubtless on account of our better acquaint- 
ance than formerly with the benefits of 
auscultation and percussion, that we have 
found many cases of phthisia pnlmonalis 
this winter, than, perhaps, on any former 
occasion. Each physician now walks the 
wards, stethoscope in hand, and when any 
chest-syrnptoQis are suspected, the case is 
thoroughly examined, and the diagnosis 
written on the patient's ticket. 

From present indications, we are dis- 
posed to anticipate better days for the pro- 
fession in eur city, an d corresponding good 

* Ne.w Orleans Medical Journal, for Jiwu- 
ary, 1845. 
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for the poblic. May these days be near at 
hand ! We can only make room for the 
following cases. 

Cask 1. Hepatic and Cerebral jtbaeess,*"^ 
On the 8lh of October, 1844, Robert L. aged 
5d, was admitted into the Charity HospitaL 
under the care of Dr. Rashton. Thle (tian 
had dark hair and eyes, a sanguine tem- 
perament, and ha4 been for several years 
an habitual drinker. The following symp- 
toms were observed: countenance sallow 
and shining; eyes dull and drowsy; face 
and head bathed in perspiration; tongue 
dry and red, marked with longitudinal and 
transverse fissures ; partial ileafness ; great 
thirst, colliquative diarrhoea, which resisted 
the combined action of opium and the 
ace tat. plun\b. Abdomen greatly dis- 
tended, «qual in size to that of a woman's, 
at the full period of utero-gestation. Per- 
enssion over the right hypochondrium elicit- 
ed a dull sound, and a sense of fluctuation 
in the abdomen. His breathing was diffi- 
cult and prolonged ; the impulse of the 
heart feeble ; the right hypochondriurfi waB 
more prominent than the left ; hence Dr. 
Rushton concluded that the liver was en- 
larged ; but as the symptoms which usually 
oharacterize acute hepatitis were absent, 
he diagnosed passive engorgement or con- 
gestion of the^liver. Yet on a more thorough 
. examination *of the ~bas)?, and taking into 
consideration the state of the tongue, the 
partial and profuse sweats, the obstinate 
diarrhcea, thirst, his sallow complexion, 
&c.. Dr. R. suspected the existence of an 
abscess deep in the substance of the liver ; 
bai the most certain sign — fluctuation, 
being absent^ this diagnosis was equiw>cal. 
During the last eight or ten days of his 
life, he had'dailyattacksof delirium, which 
became more prolonged as he approached 
the dead-house. His urine was alternately 
dark and clear ; the ascites was removed 
by the- use of diuretics, such as squills, 
digitalis, potash, juniper,, spirits, nitrous 
aether, &c. The excessive irritability of 
the stomach and bowels was allayed by 
the internal use of the camph. mist, and 
medicinal cyanhydric acid« . He was seized 
with convulsions and expired. 

Ihtpeciio CadaveriB, Brain* -— Sub- 
arachnoid effusion, and also considerable 
opacity, in patches, of this membrane. In 
the posterior part of the right middle lobe 
of the cerebrum, a circtimscribed alfscess 
was discovered ; all the sinuses were loaded 
with blood; the lateral ventricles were 



«• We are indebted to Dr. RushtoU for the 
nes of this case. 



filled with a pale coloured serum. Lunga 
— These organs were ^ healthy ; heart 
stuffed with coagohi«and loaded with adi* 
pose matter. Livtr donble its usual size 
and of a dark slate colour. * Cutting into 
the right lobe, which was buried under the . 
ribs, to the depth of two inches, a large 
quantity o(pu9 mixed w^ith shreds of mem- 
brane, escaped from a cavity in the centre 
of this organ, capable of holding about 33 
oz.* of fluid. As the matter was roakinor 
its way towards the diaphragm, near which 
it was situated, it is highly probable that, 
in the course of time, it must have been 
discharged into the cavity of the chest, and 
then been expectorated ; but death put a 
■ period to the via mecUcatrix. The gastric 
mucous membrane was injected in patches ; 
but the intestinal mucous surface was unu- 
sually pale; the spleen was loaded with 
blood, easily lacerated, ai»d three times its 
natural dimensions. Bladder empty. 

Remarks. — It is easy to .perceive, by 
perusing the history of the above case, that 
nothing short of a post-mortem inspection 
could have revealed the true nature of the 
various lesions in this instance. In the 
first place, the ascites masked in a great 
measure the true condition of the abdo- 
minal viscera, especially the liver, an organ 
whose structural changes are not always 
characterised by those violent and obvious ' 
symptoms, which mark the progress of or- 
ganic disease in many other viscera, whe- 
ther of tfie chest or abdomen. In the se- 
cond place, the abscess was deeply seated 
in the substance of the liver, consequently 
extremely difficult to detect. But the main 
feature to Which we would direct attention 
in this case, is the existence of an abscess 
in the liver and brain at the same time; 
but we have no means of ascertaining which 
of the two is antecedent Blows on the 
head will, it has been said, produce ab- 
scesses in the liver ; on the contrary, may 
not injuries and certain diseases of the liver 
react pathologically up&n the brain ? — . 
Eo'rs. 

Case II. Hypertrophy of Spleen. — Jo- 
seph Jobbard, a native of Missouri, aged 
twenty-four years, six months in New Or- 
leans; sick two- months, entered Charity 
Hospital, November 4th, 1844, and died 
November 5th. For several years he had 
resided on the banks of the upper Missis- 
sippi river, where he had a protracted in- 
termittent fever. For the last six months 
he has lived in this city, and during this 
time he was treated in the Charity Hos- 
pital for his old complainty^ the intermittent 
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Ibvcr. • At lke^(dh^^0^fw«( iqr Ujn^ »w^fiKt 

he. was difc^arged b^Uer^jbufi hid cUiU' {<;• 
turoingi catHpHca^ed wiih'<iiai*fhoea,4ie:a^-t 
plied and was tfgainiui^iiuH'ialvUhe \toh* 
pita t for tre^tmefti* .'^ He pFes^n(e<i ft\p iij)-* 
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petrance of 0ne vfrotn'dovvirt lfy*rftei5^i|ialf»i( '^'< To:$iitJ|OR8.^0«rtrt5toa*ofeMB 

and dteeiif^ev'Mf^tery |m(ei'Q<ih'iUbby <ait4 [ mttte of/itie spatre le^m ftr(icie«:of lli 

soft, frequent ;^ fp^b^kt p^h'eUt giaat?nhirGrt 

diarrhfsay p^ifi' in labdooien 

<ki.n or othor e^ deuces oC _ , ^ 

plying ihe jnaod to the abdqpen wetWer^- 

astohHiKed to ^ndihis cayity fUtd<l triiH ^ 

large soli() tlody. '|}Ve coiildjtracQ Sha bot* 

Hrte of this body h^ &r as {hd right d^dtt>r 

Uie illt^oi^ 9^ar the pmbis^ «(id ^w)tg iooh 

m «ontoufr ^' ttte'i»b^o4)eni;^S) iraiiarll^ ei^^^ 

ntifit'w» ^ w;qman ^x tiio4Hs' ad^4^c»d 

inpregiuinay... VVe s^en,lip^yfr',.sati^e4 

than a apieea of eX|ra<)jrdiniiry size. ^Hla 
dUrfhcea, irygraAed Upon ,a ^ystern ^arn 
down from 4issipalibn, together vf^th' hN 
fedble ptiUei cool skip- &d4 colder exV^ni« 
^84 ledAmt^ piider braqdy jan<l opfHoii. * l^e 
died during Jiie pighi; } . • ' . "^ ' 

ffjRXi lUflfoiBig tN b[odj»wa6 ;0|)?r{ed ap(^ 
a spleen* o£^^traori^tmir}di;n{^n^ioBfi occ^cir 




It inchea. 
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It raaintai^pd it& notmal sjiape and oiiu 
line; ite ^tructor^. w|^ fir^p ^HdtTi(rt*eVj^4' 
ltd thaa:ir^^ pb|3i^la]^cal*8tJLir ;^i vtaj^^pfj 
a irjgiit h^ptttic cioilou^ a^ bii% ^ airi ii i (ig 
reaenibiatidaViot ordiitarjr lia>)t|jt 12irieAr/ Mt9^ 
ffcov th tn^i Hij bfeQtI.gr^duil ;, it ^a fevi^ 
deatly longb^n Ua sea^ oft a. ^u^xfoaa^y 
oiovenjentj^€||ttg^ perjjietuate4 hj Mpeat^ 
attacks of iT$tefm(lieMit fever, j ft is dearly 
a case of [^pet-fti^rj(ion,;wnlbH was car* 
riedoii iit«ljeJ'expehs^:of'^ie!^^iiBra1 syg- 
teip; for fdis'' 'body wfs ff^ucih- 'ema^l^ed, 
add all liis;atb^ Jiasuas, ttxcjppi thaiUJr^r, 
were 'gtesftl^' att^^^d j [ s\bnt%9\t . s^aI l 
andxontracted ; lrf«rof the u^daJ ^iae^p'd 
healthy <ro]i>Qr,>e^ )obe mojre^n^tite left hf 
pochondriui9 than irsaal. 
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mej's.BdItioii'aC 0r. WitimmaV Tret 
tisi BH B\stM^ 'o/,4h€ , Respirator 
Qr^atU, ^nthreh \n^ gfnod' br(iok, and < 

!.qui(e'ifie're?erti^. - ,i,t i^ oiur wt^h tpd 
nvo/erth/MlJto' acknowledge ib* ^o^ipli 
th6 ihvr^HiuaHMry; L^detiireaf'-^f oAr. ei 
taefiiBdfrt^ilf^ J)r^ Bathe, J^rtzcY 
Payne, DrakK antf.Conjiie; A- repriu 
of lyir: GMwIcIf's Rlkpot»on ihe Prat 
ttioe of l0€fDiitwt m Tl^uAif i«, alac 
oHTourtabie? i)«\yiU' b& traticed mor 
fMLrti6«lar|y in*Qur..il^xt. ' -•; 
^ To our vooera'bl* ^nftefre^ Dr. Cald 
wetl,H{ie 'Ajaic TM^itfon of phyaiolog) 
ag^in^t tlw (liceictftttitiiHi^ and^wily atra 
i^gefnp of tranadenddntal-bhamiatry, w< 
ow« jn. a txiore '^sf^Ur.mann^rtaTi' apo- 
rqgy« botb'4bf fiot «nb.ticif)g. befpre. ntwi 
hh^Letibr-^'^Tj/u B^jkier Replied To, 
.€Uikll%€ Hevi^^rReni^io^i*^' and atill 
ibor^fiis>[tiiKl pfi^t^ cbmnnuniGatioiia. 
Obr.«^cbIl^«muirt,b8,i;ottDd'm thai ^f th« 
m44l*hi»^d<$,*g0iirrhia ineetfBaiiitind weary 
rflkind^* wu^<>tec«jjti«re ; er opjMVrtunUy to 
extcpd 'h(^ cange^^tvisioft, or to enjoy 
variety oh&bmotidii/ 

"- [-, '1;' '"1 ''^ - ' ': -' 

VKei hi^fe iK^t reqeived 'they Isecond 
pviof ' 0^iEuii^9 JMetUknaty 0/ Prac* 
tic^ Meitcint^vj^ tjbia. aeccNid number 
&i ih(iiJibi4ri4i^yfoi!tra&l'qf In9anih/. 
If ]>urblisL^r8 ofa gr^f work, auch as a 
Dictioiiiiar^ in Ifarii, rattaE(5l) importance 
to the. ndjficed of m«dWa( Journalists', 
they mnstttiiev'dware.that this c^n only 
be ; predid^ried ^t ttiQ regular recdipt of 
Ihe 'aave^ill Parts as they are issued 
froTQ the ^i6^8«<AA Nami;)!er or P^rt, now 
and tften^Jiiara specimen. -or memento, 
will not atiswcr. Aa reiipects the occa- 
sional im^rruption in the arrifal ol 
journals, 'we can readily understand 
lio w thie m^y ? ery undi^igaedly^happea. 
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Medical Libraxy forianuary will be 
attended with a com penaatiof. if d vantage 
. ta ita numecoua read^ra, in enabUng us 
to place beioife tb.em4he.atandard and' 
vnautpasaijed work of Dr. Chriatiifm On 
*^ Poiaona." ImAiediately on^ the wr 
ceipt of. a copy of the /otir/A edition, 
.which we h^ve been expeciiiii(<fo,r the 
laat twelvempoik, if .waa pot io> preiaa. 
It will be brpught out af an early -dbte; 
in place or ailo(her«w^rk«ja th6 prii\^< 
ing pi whi^l) conaiderable progreaa had 
been made« We roenti«n the^e. cir- 
cumatanoel; ' both aa apology for delay 
in the isaue.of theiaxpected numberW 
the Library* and w«^idence of the ear- 
neat deair^of bp^h editor and publi'sheira 
to exeri themaelvea for the prbper gtia* 
iifieation oTi|a aubscriberf.- ,. 

Refefencoi at Ihia t|nM. may not b^ in- 
appropridtf ly- made to' the volume of 
Bampfield onCur^aiurts^aHd Diseases 
of the Spinet w|th which the Library 
haa beenTeeeotly Qnricbedk It Kuppljea 
a want a^naib>y (pit by tbe^ge'neral prac« 
titioner* to whom .ho *good Americtan 
publication, on the aubje^ri waa accessi- 
ble. The liotea appended Vy .oar friend, 
Dr. J. K^ MUchelU th6ugh brief, are to 
the point,, and ^onvf y a good lesaon,- 
even> by tbeir ortuaaicnia, a| impljfing 
that theae ;4re. -of \6p\M that do not 



of generation ^ ao l|)at Galen's aecoatit 
of aeveral of the* roost important parta 
of the body ia contained in the lost 
booka., Oiiripreaent knowledge of these 
aj^'< booka moat now, however, come 
thropgh an Arabic tranalation, of which 
there are two Vopiea in tjhe Bodleian Li<* 
-brary at Oxford— one, of the whole fiAeen 
booka; ihe other, a copy from thia of the 
taat and iiilherto lost sii hooka. The ori- 
ginal MS. (Arabic) is written on oriental 
paper and by an oriental acribe, and 
coniaina the complete' work of Galen* 
It 'waa bonghl at Constantinople for 
tbr.ty-eight florins,- but by. whomia .unr 
certain ; nor iaahythin^ kno\Vn of Ita 
history, except ttiat it once belonged to 
Narcissus Marsh, Archbishop of Dnb- 
liUi It wsis .fifeen and used by Golius, 
a celebrated Arabic scholar at Lcydei), 
who must have kpown that the Gre^H^ 
' copieft of the work contained* only nine 
biDoks, .arid a/?cordingly h^ copied .the 
remaining six wjth a'view to publica- 
. tior\. '* lie did no{, howevei*,' transcribe 
the remaining' ninth book, which is 
wanting in the Qreelc copies, and^ which, 
is about twice a^'lohg a8,.tfie portion 
hitherto known in Euix>pe»« The MS/ 
. was either given a^ ^ present by GoMns, 
'or bequeathed as a* legacy at hie death 
'in 1667i to. Thomas Bartbolinns, the 
elder. Professor of Anatomy ai Oopen* 



BecoTery. of Aalei^s Imt IkfOks of inBtomf . 

Medical lore will derive art important 
accession to ita^torea from thei^ACOf^er^ 
of the nine missing books of Gakn^s 
principal i^natvmical work: A corres- 
pondei|tof the Ll»ndofi Mecfical Gazette 
gives the details on th^ anbject, of which 
the followtng t«^ a atfmm^ry* Galen's 
work iTip) 'Avai<royt<i»«> '£^;^ti^»rt»F, De 
Jidmimstraiionibus Anatomids^ con: 
sisted originally of fifteen books, of 
which only eight and part, of'the ninth 
-have ccftne down, to U8« The las(^ cit 
treated of the eyes, tohgoe»«CMophagus, 
•larynx, oa hyoidea, (ha nerveii belong- 
ing to these. parts, the veina, the nerves 
arising from the brain, those arising 
from the apin^ (narrow, and the organa 



merit attention f^ravaij^le purposed. J h^g^^r and it was inr his posseaaipn' in 

the y^ar 1672* when he wrot^ h\s wdrk 



I}e Libris Legendis,^^ It is. probable 
tliaft s^ter fiis death it came- into the pos- 
session of Archbishop Marsh, jfrom 
whom it pasFed, either by gift or lega- 
cy, to the Bodleian Library a^ Oxford, 
where it. still remains^ together with 
the original MS. fiSim which i^ waa 
. transcribed. ^ . . 

' The Works of Paijlns JSlgiiieti; 

The Sydenham Society, in eyntina- 
ation of* its useful and raeritorlods )a- 
houra, has, quite recelitly, jssued the 
first velume of the.wprkflT of the cele- 
brated Paul ofJEglm, tranalated and 
edited by F.^ Adams, Esq. 

Paul was born in the eighth centnry, 
but. the precipe year does not aeem to 
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be well knoWnl It An 'suppesed thal.be 



received his medical education alt the 
School of Alexandriiai, which continued 
to flourish for a constderai^ie pe^riodaf^ 
' ter the cap^nfe of ll\e city* hy the Arabs. 
Ue this as it may /it is better ascertain- 
ed that iPaul traVellecf into n^any cpUn- 
Iriea in quest of improvemenL' If ^'we 
eannot admire him as an original' aiN 
Ihof, there ift, however^ this much td be 
said in his Tavour, that, as a compiler; 
he han preserved- for iid details of <ipw 
.nions ami practice of the ancients, which 
would otherwise .hav^ been Jost^ *. His 
ehief distinction ^w^^ in the prkcVeeof 
surgery, the account ^f tlie varions ope^ 
^tions in which, ii) his sixth bpok, is 
the best treatise on the sqbject anterior 
lo tf^e revival of letter^. Faulof iEgina 
was the first who ha» left behind' tiim a 
treatise on Midwifery, '^nd hen<*e he 
has been called p(iulu^t)b8tttriciuSf 
or*P^ut the Accouchetir, hy the Ara- 

brans* . * 

. . . .' . ' > "•• 

. ,The Medical Examiner com^s to 
lie enlarged and in a monthly form, well 
dressed in good papeV and tleaf typd. 
Tbfe contents -of the firs^ number, of 
tK^tfor January, of. the new series; are 
varied afnd instructive. TJie work ogm- 
tirttfes to be published by Lindsay &; 
' Blalcistpn, and to be edited by Dr. R., 
M»«tiusion,^o. whonl we vi^ould say, 
in .the expressive If iMit ovef-eleganl 
VeiYi^c^lair— "go ahead!" 



ft < • • ' 

..QiaTUhiie and miKtary seMcaa^ the pro* 
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fes^idn has been largely- indebted fdr 
contributions to a,<better kna^wiedge of 
elim^tto influences, general etiology, 
arid ymprroved treatment of some of the 
Wbrs^ varieties of dise$se, The'niere 
inehiipn of the n^mes oV Cleghorn«Lind 
Clarkf BUfiei .Johnson; MoGrigor, 
Henneov Larrdy, and Broussats^ father 
,and sOn« ^ill ^^all'iip to, the niemqry of 
liie "Wellrmfornied readef many in- 
stances- i n •fvt^oof. of th is. assertion . Pr. 
G.'R. B. Hornef.ibbWi in the Work now 
befopfe OS and 'in another 6h tTie Topo- 
graphy of the Meditarranean and the 
countries around it; whionv latter it was 
QUr good 'fortune* to' pnblieh in the St- 
• h(^ M^ical Lihnu'r^ about five years 
agOr js foltpwfng^ praijBO worthily, in the 
8.teps tif ;hip / il|iaitrioii«v predecessors 
justname^. ' HIe' own .example must 
be productive of good fruits by inciting 
others in the' p^blie Service t0:useful 
and 66intiDU0us bbservcrtione and record 

-| of whateverjs most hoticekble on ship 
andt.i^hore, during the period of their 
cruises, by which at different, times they 
are introduced to alt 'cUmes, and fash- 
ions of peopje and sixriei/. *. . 

In addition to^h is sk&tcl^s of the medi- 
cal topography of Brazil ahdJUragiiay, 
Dr. Horner introduces a deal of pleasant 
chat on the scenes. and incidents with 
which his '^Dsitiofi, as a, professional 
and of&cial chayacterrmade him ac- 
quainted. From talking of elimatie and 
diseaj^s, the Author passes to d consid- 

. I eration of hospitals and medical sehoqle, 
and ihence occasionally to a* notice of' 
.days'of recefition and evenings of balls 
and musie ; 'iso that' his volume i« 
readable not only by 'the professional 
man but by the general student who is 
intent on ac'cjuiririg a knowledsre of fo»^ 
reign lands and the diversified phases 
^f society, which they eichibit. 
;. ^eshall convey a better idea of Ihe 
jTature and^ contents of Dr.- Horner's 
woxk by a few extra<its than by an encK 
me rati on /of its prominent heads, and 
therefore proceed to notice, first -^ 

^ THE POPULATION- OF BRAZIL, ' 

''^ Here 1 will leave the iofe/ior grades of 
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of 3raztf and flpenk afthtf m4«t exalUtd ' 
•^-^niaa-r imniorlal man,:^ U)e tfovefeigo of all 
«ther beings. Perhaps in np'othet country bf 
the world is a greater variet/foond. He there 
difiers in- foroiy confetHution, colour, ;atid liohita, 
and haa maay^ interiiiediate< qaalitiea. The 
b^heH ffrade of the ^ratiliana is .the Circaa-' 
aian — either genuine ^r crossed with lVfo6risli 
blood : the lowest grade is the African ; atid. 
the intermediate' the Indian, Wbo« in-physto- 
gnoroy ai^d'cotn(>lei(iou.appi]ijache9theChiii^ 
and Tartars. These, tluee grade* Hfave ^6 a 
coQimingled in a hundrad w&ys> atid' thereby 
formed 3ie nnineroDs class of inestico^oi' mpn* 
grelfl, and mahAtos. 'Eiiuiiierated with ^e pure 
Africans and Udiaiis* 4hey ineytber ealSni)fted at 
3,300,000, or aiQre;than.thme-fifths of the entire 
poptiiation of the empire, calculated' to be 
50)00,000 souls... The remaining 2.000,000 of 
Ihia nnmber «re. eompesed of' old Pbrtuguese, 
their descei^danta, aiid.>otber EuAipeaiia. by 
birth pr extraction.. • / .. . » 

•* Atcording to the census ofJone 22d, 1S51, 
the popufiftio^ of Prasit ^ 5,035;OOO'of whieh 
mimber there were 3,,03&,00Oirr^ petBons^^^iid 
2,000,000 8lavp«, ,the frreatest ncHnber of whom 
were in the'souiheru. pvpvinpes^ The respec- 
tive free population of all of them wtis the fol- 
lowiiir: 

I In Rio Grande de tilt . 160.000 

» !2 In Santa Cataripa , ^ . /^, , 36,000 

3 In the (jh-ovince of Rio de Janeiro, 

inclusive of the district of C^mpqs 3^,000^ 



4 In Sani Paolo 
. 5- In Minaa-G^raea . ] 

6 In Goyate • ^ . , . 

7 In Mato C rosso 

8 In Esperito Santo 
. tf In Bahia • 

)<J In Sirgipe 

11 InAlaguaa / 

12 In Pernambttco 

13 In Parahiba 

14 la Rio Grande de Neite* 

15 In Ceara 
leinPiauhy 

17 In Maranbao 

18 In Para 

Total of , 

Total pfajiaves 
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270,000 
600.009 
, 50,t)00 
. 30,(K)0 

40.000 
, 40,000 

50,000 
100,000 
400,000 
100,000 

30,000 
150^000 

70»00b 

!^0;000 

110,000 



l*rfte 



^,035,000 
2,000.000 



• ' , . :6,D35,000 

s *^In Ceara, eat of a popoSelion of .150,000, 
only 100,000 were slaves ; but in Rio Bahia and 
Pernambuco, they exceeded the freemen in 
nnmber and in ether provinces they are quite . 
■8 much if not moi^e i»the minority, althongh 
•rery ilave has the I'igbito purchaoe.biBiaetrat 
• fair valuation.^ . . '■ 

UKOiCkJt FAOITLTT OF BRAZII. AKH ■K^lininoir 
FOE A l>ft«|tBJI« ^ 

" To continue my remark»on theyjfiieaky of 

the achool, I will observe that they exeKci^^ 

ntire control over the students withni the pre- 



alriQt& ' ' SbodMoneof them dwffiig a lectnreat 
another Ufs^ distiMib the peace^ the profeaeor 
can command alence ; if he should not obey, 
the order is repeated at the €nme moment that 
theofemler 10 called by imme, end pointed at 
Should thiflbe^i^iiv^cteAt^ho is eommand'ed to 
retire, or the jlrdfessorl^ayeg the hall and re«. 
ports him to the directoti ' Besides penalties 
.ir.icprred'inciii)edlately for ibt»condhct, the Bto- 
dents are Uahle to Ondergo otherq at the end oi 
.liiei aessiop. J\t this time.aay professor and 
substitute ie required to present t« the (acuity a 
^bilet of observation? made on Oie conduct of 
si;»dent9, and tb (infirm them by facts* Tho- 
.9e(Siei^aty keeps these tab|et» in the archives, 
whene tl^ej^-are not allowed to be examined 
withoqt tlie conaept of the director, and are 
retained for fhe'use of.the;(hcuUy and govern- 
ment wh6n •oceasloli'fnay require. The faculty, 
.themselves are ^liable i6 ptnishment for misde-' 
meanors. such a^ offences against public morale, 
neglect of the pu))Uc duty, and conduct note 
riouidy spandareus anc) f omptomising ' \heir 
henour.^ A prof^s^or, for iti^tintice, who three" 
sqceei^ive tfiheKdttd ywtfaeflrt the cdttsentof thit 
director, orwithont jifst .oviie, sfipuldfail to 
discharge his ditties by not lecturing, is liable to 
be brought before the aeademica^ (council by the 
director or three profesiors, ai^i te be fined iar 
aeun equal to^ his salary during the days ha 
hatf'iiot p^rfi)itnied his duties, ' 
."The statutefar with r^p|^Qt to students -ars 
precise. OOences are slricrly defined ^lid se- 
verely punished when aggravated | and for tfao 
infUrmiiieii ef the ^pdent^the peAalites to hft 
inciiriedi are^Writtan ^wn:-t)pposite acts priv 
notmcod pflenc^s. fhuBi tion-attendance at ^ 
whole lecthre ibours one pdiiit' or mark from 
thcr ^Va^sBt)t 6r<8obst(tiite in' Che elmir ; leaking 
a jioitet espeeii^ly daring a lectnro, incurs one' 
.or two -points? oon-iittendance to an ef agination 
is noted down,yafid t)unished 'by tne ofTender 
Heu}^ examined Ibst, and firiM ten pailreaSf 
depaKiira before ihe cikI ef« lectare and seho* 
lastic Exercises ' requires an exptat^a^on, and 
recsiveb oho* point (xom the profbssor present; 
irreverence, tumult, lampoons, /caricatures, 
obsceneness, acts of cruelty towards the pa- 
tients, pfft^nceSBgainst public morality or mo^ 
de'sty, lib^l^, disobedience to (he. orders 6f the 
director, mbckery and rtdicuje oDhe professors, 
substitutes, or attendants .of thd sehool; any 
attack whatever onj th'etn, any hiarked insnbor- 
dinatioti, affronts aeTeUow-sthdents hi the pre- 
citictSiOfthe^sehoolWir ^tithOQt'lhesci, are panish- 
ed by points and reprima.rtdsy and by temporary 
or permanent etxpulsiou from the school, aAer 
thagoyernraent has been informed of ^the eir- 
c^imstaaces and h^ given its approyal.' - 

** At4he ejid.of each session,- uie candidatee 
for- tbe diploma, after compliance with the 
forms required, IhQ ; payment of th^ fees, a me- . 
dical thesis, written and printed fordistributioR, 
are examined in rotation. I happened to visit 
the scbopl just as a candidate Was -before the 
iaoDlty^ . ^e was a very genteel looking aad 
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InlelHmt Tonng nali, Jr ewo d in a htiidMnM 
«oil of black, witfi a wbito imisliii onvat, fiteah- 
ffoCD his laandress. He pat in a smail, boxed- 
tip polpit. Behind and a1lov« i% was a larger 
one, overbang wiifa red -and- bliitf damask, oo- 
Tered byecartet sttk, and'oocnpied by the prear* 
ttent Before the palpitid oil a semieirculac 
bejich, sat the five examinefRi^one of Whom 
was a smiling, sensible, middletaged-maQ, with 
acvriyheattv and a complexion iiidicatfa^eorhie 
being not over a-fearth white. A fewquMions 
only were. pat, and yet so mach was said by 
both the candidate and examiners,* that they 
appeared to be engaged in a dtscnsaioo. The 
thesis was tftt snbject of most importance before 
them: the examiners questioned the young 
man to his heart's content fiir omo^ hoor and a 
^nartec; jrot him into a profuse, sWeat, thongh 
nearly as pa'e as a corpse. < They then fet him 
9Q ont into the library, where he remained, 
taking'^reath, and applying Jiis' white cambric 
handkerchief in such a manner that h^ might 
have been taken for some yeiith just from a 
knU'room* wheieiie had'heect fluurisKjng in a 
waltz' amid a crowded assembly.*' 

•SL&fUARTIfflS. 

/ -** Elephantiasis exists m every ^rm* Aqd de- 
• ^ree : spares no sex, a^e, nor cfndttion.; pays 
110 respect to natives or' foreigners-; sflfects the 
pef>r and rich; harasses -servftnt. and master; 
aflV>^ti tfie ^ebetan nnd patrician. The poor 
and lab^uiiHfv cUsses, hOM^ever, are' most' an- 
woyed by this disei^se ; a^d the negro popnlfk- 
ti<m, bath the slavesatid free f^orHonJiave a full 
ahar^. The persons most affected with ele- 
phanUisi^t sciicdy speaking, and according to 
the derivation of the name, are those whojive 
rhiserably, or nfe obliged^ tti make much use of 
their fe^t, and have them frequently, and for a 
long time, ejtpused to the sua wirhtiut shoes or 
nnytliing else to protect then^. One of the best 
evidence8.of this fact was, that I kn^w a sailor 
to "bring on a violent inQammatioii attd swelling 
«»f his feet simiUr t4) eleph.imti,9sis from such ex- 
posure. Had the irritation been kept up', I have 
little doubt a chronic affection would have been 
induced, and a permanent enl^gement taken 
place. I hAvA obterved, also, that the labouring • 
clttebf pebple, fMrfictilArly men who stand or 
walfc<ixiuch,.«nrt women who are in the habit 
of washing clothes and immersing their hands 
in hot water or other^warm fluids, have them 
ar dieir forearms a^Tected*- 

** Of the pathology of elephantiasis, it maybe 
weH for m^to;nake a faw remarks, and first of 
jts ^oaes. The chief remote^ ones at Rio is, 



QOQeidMbly.' Tbe luinr^'aM indotenM of 

.the people, and th'e general relaxation pf their 
systemif'from climate aqd other debilitating 
agents, may likewise be mentioned as remote 
causes. The exciting are, heat directly applied 
n the parts, and ditfereot irritating things pnt 
fipon or lodged in tfaem.' Of the latter, chigHaa 
may be called the moat conimon and efficient 
amongthe slaves and otheri people who are in 
the habit of leaning their fMt nncovered. Ery* 
sipelas is ^e of the exciting canses, according 
to .eitet)f4he moetrespeebiblebative physicians; 
and when this nttacRa the accotom it becomes 
enlarged very ^pidly: but this 'erysipelas is 
probably breoght about - by 4he same causes, 
primary and aebondary; and at it affects the 
same tissue^.-^ the tlgum^ntaty and cellular -« 
i^ may be looked upon as a mere premonitory 
symptom* of ordinary elepliantiasis. or that at- 

'tended with increase of atibatanee m the parts 
diseased.' That atteadbd with a decrease of it 

^ is' called Greek eleph|intiaBts or lefirosy — as 
said when Ispoke of my visit'to the liospital 
appropHated to it, and is of a leas acme kind-^ 
is ^wer in*tts progress -*- and though the parts 

' ore .seldom much enlarged; without doubt is 
o^ing to the same* caoses in tiipat instances. 
The chief difference, in the two forms of the 
disorder, consists in ihe action of the absorbents 
and capillaries. These, in cpmmon elephanti- 
asis, excrete aiid add to -the parts ; btil- in the 

' ieprpus kind,' the former take .up and carry off*, 
fij-st the ^iolar, serous, fibroas.'Hnd other soA 
tissues, and ihen the osseous. That this is thp" 
true differenpe, is satisfactnrihr proved by what 
is to- be seen in the patients anediftd in the hos* 
pital ; where thb itame person, Hiay, thj^ sa^ne 
part -of the body lb affected with both kinds of 
the disease. For instance, the legs may 'be seen 
enlarged — the lips most aniialorally increafed, 
vvhile the toes and nose are.wasti'tt^away,if not 
already totally absorbed. ' That this phenome^ 
non should pccur, is ilot more unaccountable 
than the formation 'Of a fibrous, cancerous^ or 
pther tumour, while in the same person an ulcer 
shotttd be devourlng'the soft tissues, or, a caries 
be de^traying the hardest bones. 

"Of the two f6rms of elephantiasis it is not 
easy to say which occasions the nicist incnnve- 
i)ience to the sufferers : for one lops off his 
members, the o'ther enlarges- thjum to un enor- 
mous extent '-^ and both deprive af the means 
of obtaining a livelihood ; one by a deficiency, 
the other by a/i excess. A seamstress and shoe* 
maker lose their fingers by one form of the di^- 
order ; a footman and porter have their legs 
and scrotum so much increased by the other. 



climate, rendered more, injurious by the mias 
fenata and imparities without and within th6 
<Srowded city, situated chiefly in valleys oyer- 
iiung^ by high mountains, and divided .by hills. 
That these . are the most efliicient causes is 

Siroved by, the acknowleged fact, thai ^ince 
ohn VI. came from Portugal, lived at Rio, and 
drained, cleaned, and otherwise freed thd cit/of 
aoxioui aubstances, the disease baa. declined 

6» 



without doabt, the heat and moii^ture of the^ that the former can only stand and the laiter has 



as niufih as he can carry about his own person. 
A b^lle, amhitirius of having the smallest of feet 
— the most delicate of ankles — has thcni con- 
verted into stumps, or such heavy clubs, that all 
elasticity of gait is d^troyed « and so far from 
dancing well, cannot walk with common graoe. 
A.beau, de9irou8 of displaying bis finely-formed 
features, and <^ausinir every belle to look w" 
admhration at his noble Roikian nose — hii 
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pre(Mi?«ljrd«rk •ye* -^ hm ihfitorrxm oonvMleck^ 
iotp a genuine pug, or insigniftcaiH Gteeiai^s 
and only one of ihe latter is left |o view the ruvne 
of the once soblime bridget and the extinetiop 
of its fiery fellow orbit. 

/* Cases of acrolai elephaiitiasis are nearly »a. 
namei^ous, if .n<^( qnite as moch so as Ihote of 
the feel ; and ibe first attain the greatest magni- 
tude of any other fo|ai» One or more inittaiices . 
have oecnrred where it was ^ Urge thai a 
wheelbarrow wa3Teqi|isite te earr}^it; and ttfro 
cases I saw uf it were ^tboiit four feet in eirciMn- 
ference. One of tbeifi was that of-^ negro^ in 
tlie Miseracordiaj fiodtber that of a. late ofBceir 
of (uuoms, whe resided in the Roa^s Bnzotcs, 
or BuBson's street; which take! it8Mni(idef|:oin 
the toUDOibor of etush. persona.. res^din^ '4»n it. 
Oom Francisco 'H- C' ■■ > Wd beien i^fflicted 
with the complaint only three years,, and he, 
neverthelesiH had, the strotum formed into a vast 
tumour of nearly the i^lufal<8h9pe of 'the part: 
The skin was qnite firm, eoiooth, ef a reddish- 
white eoloor, and fell soft, bat wits firm and 
elastic; the prepuce spread odt sw or eight 
inches aroond, and divided into irregular lottes, 
semitranspaient, rungOtta'..aQd entirely conceal* < 
ing the glans. Thiftr wjfis embedded in the mass. 
His feet and l^gs just abov^ the ankles were 
correspondingly enlarged.. Thto first were too 
big'for shoes, and protected' by moQf:asin3 ; the 
aeeoud Were bottle-shapedi &nd alhien a)ic sup- 
ported by straps ' held , the unwieldy scrotum. 
Uom Francisco is .no< loogei: able, Ik> obtain ^a 
lir^lihood by hibor, and receives alms privately. 
His age is- fifty ^Ik years ; .an4.as ^wi-ohin and 
face are becoming affected more and more, he 
most expect to spend the reii, of his life in 
misery beneatU the weight of his irremediable 
disease." 

tUruguaj, of which Montevideo may 
be regarded ass the chiif city, is plea- 
santly sketched by Dr. I{orner. 

DISKASSS OFORCGVATi" 

•* Without the exception of any part of it, 
Uruguay is a country of ranch salubrity. It is 
4ungularly exempt Crom fevers and 'otber.com.- 
plaints caused by malaria; bilious, remittent, 
and intermittent fevers are scarcely known, and 
in the capital are said not to exist. .Exemption 
Irom these- diseases may be properly attributed 
to the want of marshes. swaVups, and stagnant 
water, the undulating face of most 'pf the state, 
and the dryness^ if not the singulAr composition 
oPthe soil, and the nature of its productions. 
Rank vegetation is seen no where, and plants 
a^ well as dead animals parch up but do not 
potrify. 

*»A torm of typhus fever, termed febre ce>ebral 
by the citizens, prevails sometimes at Monte- 
video, and in 1838 destroyed many of th^im 
treated after the ordinary method pursued there. 
Venesection proved a fatal remedy, and Dr. 
Cardnret, convinced of this ftict, forbid it alto- 
gether, resorted to tess debilitating; means, and 
acquired great celebrity by his uncdmmou sue- 



I woe told by • aieui^r of a faimly i» 

wbi^h he wiisjemployed that lie excited thereby 
great je9U>U8y;amdng bis professional brethreUf 
tod fronft,nii6i«preseutations abottt-him he wa« 
put jio pBison^aild wbe»let««fttbrbid to praie- 
ti<io uiltil by the .efficacy of bis prescriptions to 
ptttieits who Qoohed to hi^ bousev ae he conld 
not go to their ifesidencw, htt' oonvinced the 
public 4>f hia ine(its« He Was* then peroHttod 
(o practice again wherever cailled, and now 
ei^dyaibotb » nigb reputation and a full puree. 

f* The esantheinatous fevers are occasionally 
prevafeutin UriAguay. ScarkitiiMi from time 
to .time has been •exQ&iedtngly iktal among chil- 
dren; but. from what, t have - observed wonid 
haVe been far less .so under .good treatmonl^ 
The dise^qe oftep is allowed tvmn its course 
wiiho^it restraint, or 9nly'with ibait of trifitny 
remedies, from' a tnlgar lioiionllial. it is best w 
let it aloQp* Sn^oiU-pet ie <the most destnictive 
of the.ex^ii)ienu|ta, nlCbouglf a vaccine aociely 
supplied with- v kits fxpm iXndon has been es- 
Vablis^hef) fur a long time. 'Last yenr the disease^ 
pervaded every aUlssvof Ibe inhabitants,, parti- 
cularly the BipoiKyan^aad<pther iily protected 
emigrantit iVianfy of tbem died, from 20 to' 30 
a day, and before the fb'st.of -September it' was. 
estimated there had been 700 victims to the dis-^ , 
order; XJtiff. It ahouttt he so deatri^etive. is qpi 
sua'pris»9g« for. uoLquajcamirie rtigiiitruiond-exiet 
for itai, pr^veiftiqit — i there, if no hospital, 'no 
lazaretto for • pat ients yv ho ^ a rjrl ve .^iHieted w itb 
'}i^ and I have h^ardpfa feosale ^iio was per- 
mitted' to iaf)d en the Ifrge^ aytt erowded mole 
in f^oiit of the city and ^ wh^» (>he wished 
without the {eisist restri}iut. iloofiidtg^'oogh U 
someiiines epi(feiuic»t$ud<sevejrai. years sin'c^ 
caused niany de^iths.. Oata/rhi pueumonui. 
phthisis puimpnalis; e^M^r iVeqoeittly in the 
winter, aiui chie^y aniong thti- indigept, who 
are badly providtt^ with clutheA, nm exposed to ^ 
the -juclemiaaaies of the weather, aii^ . inhahitr 
damp, optn !bouses, unprovided, with fire. 
I^oiue of tl>e 'Opulent suA'er from did^fie' dieea^» 
asc.ribHBie ,tq tlie. li\st ^^eied 4:ntc^. • Few of 
their hquaesrhavo chiii9ney.s, and still fewer are . 
weliw<«rinedv Fuel .of «very kind, sav^ beef 
bones, is scarce and deiir \ most pisraohs cannot 
aSurd to use for any other ipiiq)0|Ba«tban to .cook] 
the climate is generally t^o mild t^ requii^ fire» ' 
and it is not freely used 1^. any of 'the.natives, 
with the exceptiq^ o^'tl^a^M vi^ho jiavfl adopted 
the habits of foreigners frein the tiorlheru he* 
misphere; but many of these. have grates in 
their dwellings, and employ wood and coal eco- 
nomically, /rhe former fuaU comes frbm the 
couptfy and is principally of peach vfood;>.the 
latter id brought from Login ud. '. 

^'* Anio|ig the poor another disease iscavsed 
by- the scarcity of fuel — i meair. a species of 
dysentery, brought on byilly-doi>ked beef, al- 
^nost rh^ir e^lo article of uoumhineut ; but I am 
of upinion thai; the disease must be somewhat 
ovi^hig to its unwholesome quality, for nearly 
all the cullle killed, to make jerked beef, both 
tlie chaqi^e dulce and salado, — the sweet and 
HHedt*<- aud to supply Uie fresh eaten by the 
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n4M of ihA Tuhahitaiit«» are p«an>d > pp in 
slockadea for days berore alaogbiered-, witho4it 
. being given a particle offqpd or drop of wflter; 
Moreover, as the cattle are crawded eo'thicfclj 
that tbey can barely stand or lie down, disease 
of necessity must ^e gei^eratedin iheirfamish^ 
bodies — fever, of an inflamniatory, if not coi^« 
tagious form, most be created, and their flesh 
tainted too much to be innoxioas jn the human 
elomach." , 

" The complaints to which the UraguayaOs 
are peculiarly subject, are piles< fistula in anoj 
anenrisms, and hypertrophy of the heart; all of 
which are thought tp be cansed and' increased.! 
by their excessive riditig t>n horseback. Bot 
we may also qpcrjbe sokne of the casea-of aneui 
rism to predisposition, such as that at Boedos 
Ayrcs among the descendants of Indians aiid 
'lyegroes wjio have inteifmftrried. These people, 
more than all eUiera.therer saflTer froo thj^t 
complaint^ and the nnjnber ejected ^ith it in 
absolntcly kicredible, fbr Thave heard of siitjf 
l>^ing at the same time'in one Hdspitar. 

*^Th6 Gatichos ofilrugaay^uflfer tltokft from 

the above diseases, beqauaeof their ^^ing ever 

mounted, and giving tljeir bruised and agitated 

parta no lime to recover. ^ Dr. Peixoto^ on the 

Jistof lis patients, shdweld me the names -of 

'twenty-fieven who were affeoted vfilh aneurisms 

attd hy|ertropby. He states that fiftepn o^i^of 

tweitty^ofthe patients ha treats flre^^;nare orless 

affected with them ; and though hi^ calculation 

bejestrilvagant^ the best evidence can he had 

*tMt tbese diseases '^re extn^Dely. t;QmmO>^ 

• i^tnong llie tTruguavaiip of the cdaiury. 

■ " Crews of men-(H'>war'iii the river, agreeably 

'ti> my observation and that of other medicbl 

''aOicers* of the navy, 'are liable to pnlmonic 

■flieetMtps, and patients sntfering fram ihetti 

have ih^m quickly aggi;avate(f after their arrival. 

These fajts were demonstrated each time the 

Dela^vare went to Montevideo, and rendered 

more evideiitby the relief the patients obtained 

.aoan after the vessel )fi(i the placfe aild got to- 

• sea. The greater .cookiess of the air )nay prot 
dnce or aggravate the complaints m^ntioned^ 

,bot its*very great dryness as well as dafnpneits 
at ceilftin times, and soniefhing pecnUifr irt 
its cumpbsilioni ought, perhaps, more to be 
blamed,'' 

Some lithog4'ap}>«d drawings ^ — views 
of some of the peaces yisited by the 
squadron, and also of objects of natural 
history -^enable th^ author to render 
his descriptions lidore com plate, and 
contribute to .the attractions of th^ 
work.. 

t Dr. Sigaud's volume on the Climtttt 
and Diseases of Brazil^ or Medicml 
Staiiatics of this £mpire^'i9 brought 
out in a ntyle becoiping the physician 
lo DomP^dro IL.; and in it$ gloi^ 



IMffer^^d finef lafgetype, coHtrBsis 
mott pledsanriy'wiih the majority of 
Frenchr tnedical Works. 

The author, in his Jntrodaolion« 
jppil^'tfl out the ehief geograrphical fea- 
tiH;es and exient'of Brazil, with itaj two 
huhdtied and fifty thousand square 
leaf nes, being nearly aiho6sand jeagoes 
from nbrth to sotuh and the same 
from test to Mresti Inestimably rich in 
mines and TertiUty of .8oil,.atid with a 
fine oil ma4e and ^rgeons ami varioae 
▼egetbble prodoctlonsvU hai been called 
by some of the spcialiflrts of t)ie day the 
land of ptomise.. 

The. work of .M.^Si^d is divided 

intq jlooT secttoma^ viz. -^1, On the 

OHmate ; "a^Tlii Medical Geography ; 

3« lotertropicat'Fathology, a^d 4, The 

Meiiieal Statistic^ of Brazrh* The clt.' 

matfB varies ii(>t only With the distance 

from (he equator hut is .medified by thd 

maritifxie exposure to the east, and the 

extensive plaips of Rio Qraade and 

Uf itguay to thjs^ south. Thte thermc^ 

meter at . Rio de Jaoeirov hiiB been as 

high as 100° F^,, though its usuril max* 

iiniim«4n sunnmier is about 92^ F. : its 

r^eanat this^ sefison ii'to^ nttd mini- 

muhv7&^V/ la^he ceoleet months ^- 

df iMay, June", July, and Aagirsl (the 

reaiteii will 'remember ihai we are now 

speaking of a portion ctf the southern 

hemisphere) ^-4. the range is from 68® to 
770 ; M650 10 7to ; 640 t,, 730 ; aftd 630 

to 76!'« Rains'are frequent and copioua 
sM oertairt seasons in Brazil<, and con* 
tnlMife a large share to the production 
of ifi^rmitteiit fevers in some 'districts. 
The motKficalions in the electrical state 
of the atmbspltere, manifested often by 
violent storms.,' are very great, and pro- 
ductive of fearful destruction. The 
prevailing wiiids in the mariiime re* 

5 ions are ihe north<east and south-east 
lonsoohs. The pampero is a dry, 
c|old, driving virind from the south and 
west(: it is pf Bhort duration. Hail id 
^miMimes mei with, snow never. The 
aeeiion on climatology is sketchy, and 
^a^tiBg^in melliodieal description and 
detail. 
..The neztt or that .on the medic 
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geognipliy of Brazil, containtf^nottew. 
relating to food and accihnalion. Eng- 
glish habits are acquiring an ascendancy 
in Brazil. They are alleged by (he 
aothor to be more comfortable (com* 
fofiables), arid are already fully ingraft* 
ed on the usages of the inhabitants of 
the larger cities. Fish is abundant and 
constitutes the ehref aliment -abng the 
coast and the estuaries and bariks-of the 
rivers. In the nnines, black beans and 
pork are the principal articles of food : 
dried meat and salt fish ar9 those of the 
working classes generi^lly. Oqc of the 
effects of the prevalence', of English 
tastes is the greater consumption of tea, 
beer and win^ ^ More than- a thousand 
boxes of tea and twelve hundred 'pipes 
of port wine are a|;ii3U«lly consumed or 
void in Rio de Janeird. • Water is still, 
however, M. Sigaud informs us, the pre- 
ferred bever^e, >vith which the people 
gorge themselves after a meal, owing to 
ilieir large use of spiced food, or that sea- 
soned with pimento. Miany of the in- 
itiated sip instead coffee or tea, and in the 
sduth, made {Hex Paraguariensis), 
The ialrodnciion of ice was, we are told, 
quit.e opportunfe,to moderate the increas- 
ing fondness for fermented; beating, 'and 
spirituous drinks. In 1834, the Amei'icaYi 
ship Madagascar brought a cargo ofice, 
eollected near Boston. There arrived; 
afterwards^ successively, a^ number of 
vessels forthe supplyof Pernambuco and 
Bahia. In a short time, the use of this 
article was established: tnedicine turned 
it to good account, and the- cargoes' of 
ice procured from the state of M^iine, 
from the Kennebec and- the Penobscot, 
are consumed alike by the amateurs 
and the sick. M\ Sigaud — who does 
not appcjar to have had any personal 
knowledge of the influence of tempe- 
rance societies — thinks that ice- water 
is a. far more powerful corrective than 
*' sermons of rnethodists and the advice 
of American reformers." Though we 
are not inclined to look on ice in tt^ 
light of a panacea, it is, we cannot but 
believe, a better aid to temperance and 
more adverse to the acquiring habits df 
drunkenness than the drinking — even 



thongti it be moderate — ^ of wine, which 
some, in the plenitude of their benevo- 
lence and philanthropy, would fain per- 
suade OS is the way to root out the evil 
of whiskey and brandy and gin tippling. 
This opinion js, theoretically, too ho« 
moeopathic, and practically, too unsuc- 
cessful, to win the confidence bf those 
who, piuting aside speculations and 
abstractions, look at the real workings of 
tbings. 

Touching acelimatien, M. Sigaud, 
among other observations, has the fol- 
lowing : . '* The reverend' fathers, the 
Jesuits, subjected tnovices arriving from 
Europe to a regimen : -at first a blood- 
lettino:, baihs; a vegetable diet to dimi- 
nish thdir strength, then the, use of pur- 
gatives at the return of hot weather." 
The author thinks that this course is 
worthy of imitation iti the case of young 
persons arriving in .Brazil.' .He quotes^ 
Acunsi- w'ho says that ^*on the Amazon' 
river, neit'her the snn nor dews are 
hurtful ; at the beginning of our voyage,- 
those who canie fropi cold climates 
' were either cured ^ of the fever or jUe- 
vented fromcontraelinf it by three br* 
four bloodlettings.". Children from 
Europe are w;th difficulty aocljinatecL 
The mortality is gr^at among robiist 
subjects — sailors, labourers, soldiers — ^' 
after excesses, which bring in their 
train maiignatil fever and dysentery. . 

In the first sommer* the newly ar- 
rived! from Eur()pe'feel the heat l^ss 
than during the second one — a curious 
fact, which is paralleled by the knowt^ 
facility with which persons frorti hot 
climates bear the extreme cold of north- 
ern latitudes during the first winter of 
their residence in the latter. Among 
the measures of precaution recommend- 
ed by M. Sigaud 'for acclimation, are» 
wearing of flannel next the skin, and the 
substitution of tepid bathing and of aci- 
dulated driixks, or thoAe cooled by. ice, 
for the cold bath and spirituous drinks. 
The bowels ehould be kept free *by 
Seltzer water and gentle laxatives. Ca^ 
lomel and Seidlitz powders are thought 
well of as a means of salutary purga^ 
tion at the change of (he Beaaoae ; but 
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qot as a means of daring dyn^pniA or j itself' sometimes under the fo^mof gas- 



obviating th6 effect of excesses -of tht 
table. 

We .must pass over thei chaj^ter on 
Diseases of the Indians and the Me^\ 
cal Practice of the Jesuits^ to reach the 
Diseases of the Blacks^ of which our 
notice wili be short. Amon^ thic^evils 
of the traffie in slaves have been the 
spread, along the maritime parts of Bra- 
zil, of scurvy, psoriasid» ophthalmia^ 
8mall-pox,pia/) and dysentery; and fronik 
the condition in wltich the slaves are 
placed — so adverse every way to sound 
hygiene — are develqped the elements of 
diseases peculiar io them i ^uch as lepra 
leontina, stomach diseases, and lesions 
of the cerebro-spinaji system. "Tetanus, 
both idiopathic and traumatic, trismus 
and epilepsyr infantile or seven daya 
t^ianua, stomach di^asc'br'gastralgia, 
are common diseases among the ner 
groes. Pulmonary phthisis and chro* 
QIC pleurisy may be placed foremost 
« among' the diseases of the' viscera* 
Cachexia Africana, or th&t mOrbid 
state of the digestive apparatus mani? 
feste^ by, ampng other symptoms^ a de^ 
^yayed appetiCe for lime and plasteiT and 
^ven.dirt, is eommon in IBrazil. Of the 
skin diseases, itch, lepra, and pian« 
are the most common. 
. .The endemic diseases of Brazil are. 
g6itre, erysipelas, pian^ hydrocele, le- 
pra, hemoTrhoids, and intermittent fe- 
vers. Ambng the epidemics, which 
have appeared at different times in this 
region, M. Sigaud enumerates small* 
pox in 1834 and 1835, influenza (1835), 
congestive feyers (1835), scurvy, ty- 
phoid fever (1836)^ measles, hooping- 
cough, bronchitis, dysentery, ophthal- 
mia and scarlatina. 

In the third section, on Intertropical 
Pathology, M. Sigaud treats of those 
several diseases . In succession. The 
intermittent element prevails, he tells 
us, in the greater number of the diseases 
of countries placed beyx>nd the range of 
the actbn of marshes. It exists, h^ 
adds, in^ll the diseases, whether acute 
or chronic, of the regions in which, the 
paludal Infectipn is met with, concealing 



tro-oerebral fevers, sonretimes withf the 
sympt(^s of pneumoi-thorak. M3reliti8 
and hydrorachis are occasional effects 
.of Cf»ngestive fevers. Sulphate of -qui- 
nia fbr the last twenty years has been 
the salutary remedy in the treatment 
both of acute fevers and of- cachexia oi 
marasmus resulting .from Ihaslow and 
concealed operation of miasm. Before 
this time, cinchona and its various pre- 
parations werein tepote. The quinine 
is given indiscriminateiy in the parox- 
ysms as well aVin the inten^als. Its over 
dose has become fashionable with some 
physicians in Brazil, as it has with others 
in the United States and in Europe. 
M. Si^ud thinks well of ^he union of 
calomel and quinine ; and in sonle cases 
he ^practices bloodletting with benefit, 
in order to prevent a raptus in the 
brain, or pulmonary dpopliexy, ^c, ra- 
ther than as preventive or preparatory. 
He lays great stress on. emetics, and has 
repeatedly combated, with, good effectf 
the ^rolor^ged fit in algi'd' levers by a 
large dose of ipecacuanha. In tertian 
ot quartan agues, arsenic basbeethfound 
to,be q^ite suece^sful. 

Tubercular consumption is, we are 
assnred by M. >Sigapd, quite eommon 
in the cities of Brazil, constituting a 
fifth part of tlie mortality : it is alike 
inimical to blacks as to whites, but more 
destruotive to women than to men. It 
runs« its course more rapidly than in 
northern climates. Its contagious cha- 
racter fn warm climates m^y be con- 
tested, but M. Sigaud thinks that there 
are sotne Cases that render this belief 
probable. * . • 

Details, with iUostrative cases of the 
difierent diseases heretofore mentioned, 
are given in successive chapters by M. 
Sigaud. Hematuria i§ quite a common 
afifeotion in the southern tropic. It is 
not, .the author- thinks, due to a lesion 
of the kidneys or bladder, but to an al- 
teration in hematosis. It consists of a 
discharge of blood mixed with whitish 
urin^, both of which readily coagulate 
by rfest. 

The fourth section, on Medical St^ 
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ti$tie$^ opens wjih a noiice of the popa- 
JaiioQ of > Brazil and the different races 
composing it, and is followed by a chap- 
ter on longevity and mortality. The , 
author, as the result of his enquiries, 
believes that longevity is quite common 
in this country. Of the proportionate 
mortality in Brazil, vire learn but little, 
if anything, from the work before us. 

Interesting accounts follow of sanita- 
ry legislation and of scientific establish- 
Hientfl, including more partic^ularly the 
Faculties of M«dieine, of which there 
are two. We notice fourteen chairs, 
filled by the same number of professors, 
in the FacuUy.Qf Medicinrc' of- Rio de 
Janeiro. A list of .graduates and. the 
subjects of tl\eir theses for several yeajrs 
follow, from which it appears that there 
w6re twenty»one who. took their degree 
in 1842. The number of students in 
attendance on the lectures was 186. In 
1840 it had been as high as 243. The 
school at Baiua had, at the last accounts, 
a hundred students. The graduates 
in 1842 wei;e fifteen in number, the en- 
tire class having been sijLty-eight. 

The concluding chapters of M. Si- 
gaud's insxriietive volume are on Mi- 
tferal waters, the Materia Medica, Sur- 
gical Stati^cs of Brazil, aqd finally a 
Biography of the Physicians, Surgeons, 
and Nakturalists of that country. 

Velpeau's Opcrati?e Surgery.* 

Velpeau's celebrated work on Opera- 
tive Surgery^ translated an.d dressed 
up with numerously added American 
pieces and fashions, by Dr. Townsend, 
and introduced with all due courtliness 



* New Eleuoenta ot* Operative Surgery. By 
Air. A. L. M. Velpeau, Professor of Surgical 
Cliniqae of the Faculty of Medicine' of Paris, 
Slc^ «&c. Augmented with a Treatise on Minor 
8urgery. Illustrated by over 300 engravings, 
incorporated with the Text, Accompanied by 
«u Atlas, a Quarto of TVventytwo Plate?. 
Translated by P. S. Townaend, M.D., &c. 
Augmented by the addition of several hundred 
pages of entirely new matter. Under the su- 
pervision of, and with notes and observations 
by, Valentine Mott, M.D., Professor of Ihe Ope- 
rations of Surgery withSargical and Patholo- 
gical Anatomy in the University of New York, 
4dc., &c. In three Volames. Vol I. pp. 851. 



r 

of mann^fanc) Sir Piercie Shafton en- ^ 
phuisms by Dr.. MoU, comes to us in 
a guise and of a bullc that mustcom- 
maftd attention ^and respect, dashed 
somewhat, it is true, with occasional 
misgivings at the entire success of the 
not very nicely adjusted machinery on 
which the distinguished Frenchman is 
brought before our medical public, as a 
teacher of surgery. In. his other ca- 
pacity, as a writer on obstetrics, he has 
been for many years known to the 
American reader, thanks to the labour 
of love of Dr. C D. Meigs, whos9 
translation has reached, and we may 
suppose now Clearly passed, through a 
second edition* 

ln1:he admrring mood, we might call 
these •• EiementSj" judging by the first 
volume now before us, an Encyclopae- 
dia of Operative Surgery ; in the cri- 
tical. We could wish that it h^d^ like 
the latter, an alphabetical guide* through 
its many- divisions apd turns, it exhi<* 
bhs FVench surgery and American sur- 
gery in abundanj details, but it is 'ieH' 
cient in method ^nd cah lay no claio) \t 
system. It is Mottish,but not eveiigoo'd 
mosaic. As it. is important for the 
young surgeon to acquire a habit of 
calmness and to avoid all hasty move- 
ments, he .will rieceive a good lesson, in 
this respect; by the many pauses that 
must intervene at the beginning of the 
present work, before he can reach M. 
Velpeau himself; and, even aftt^r this is 
accomplished, he must attend to siindry 
matters, if not premonitions, before he 
can get at the body of the work. 
He encounters first the " Translator's 
Preface," then " Dr. Mott's Preface," 
then, a(\er ** Muscles of the Human 
Body," and " Table of Contents," the 
'» Preface to the First Edition," by the 
author himself, and next, ** Preface to 
the Second Edition," and, inverting the 
common fashioh, by putting the last 
foremost, comes " Appendix," after 
which the now dri|Ied young surgeon, 
having received a long lessor^ of pa* 
tieuce, reaches " New Elements of 
Operative Surgery." Even here the 
author docii not go directly to his sub- 
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jecty but masks his approach with defi- 
nition and division and classification, 
and a pedantical disquisition of an en- 
tire page on the meaning to be attached 
lo methods^ processes J and modes^ end* 
iog with a remarit that might have saved 
the necessity of its precursors, viz» : 
*' II is permitted to every one in sucb a 
discussion to adiiere to such usages if 
he pleases, or to reject them and place 
no value upon them." 

Dr. Mott's age and position author- 
ise, we must suppose, a style of address 
to the author and of patronage of the 
translator, which in a younger and less 
noted person would, we nre. afraid, pro- 
voke ridicule it not cauterization.. His 
letter to M. Velpeau, wirh which he 
begins his Preface,- is an amusing, me- 
lange of flattery of his correspondent 
and^till more of hiftaself. He books 
himself as *' a cempagnon de voyag^^ 
with M. Velpeau ** upon the highway 
of the science, where it has been so 
long ot)r pride, fortune, andsploasure to 
travel." He had, just before, promised 
ta present a more minute and authentic 
detail than has ever y^l been any where 
published of .gll th^t relates to what he 
maybe justly and conscientiously en- 
titled to claim as his own property. 
This language might imply suspicion 
of the probity of his future fellow tra- 
veller, did not Dr. Mott afterwards as- 
sign the reason for his wish to bear 
company ; that by this means^ as he 
says, •• 1 might find an appropriate pl«ce* 
and guaranty for indulging the ambi- 
tion that I, like others, must naturally 
have of seeing legitimately transferred 
through an orthodox and approved or- 
gan, for the judgment of an impartial 
posterity, an authentic account at least 
(if only at best but an abreg^ one) of 
my stewardship also in the great field 
of science." Why so difficult to find a 
good expressive English word to re- 
present abrege ? Why should the trans- 
muting process stop at this word ? 

The ability of Dr. Townsend to be 
the linguist in this voyage is duly 
avouched, even to iteration, by his 
friend, Dr. Mott, who assures us that 



he ** may safely stand as hie sponsor,*' 
in our simplicity, participated in, we 
bdieve, by a goodly number of onr 
medical brethren, we would be quite 
content with Dr. Townsend*s own -an* 
nouncement that ha had performed the 
task, for which, without derogating 
from Dr. Mott's accomplishments, we 
are inclined to believe him better 
prepared by scholastic training and 
habits than his surgical sponsor, even 
although the latter, if we remember right, 
sacrificed [desecrated ?] at Epidaurus, 
by taking up the arteria innominata of a 
cock— ^ bird ers| sabred to iBsculapias« 

In the midst of abundant friendly pro- 
fessions, and politesee deia vielle cour^ 
a little of the Yankee peeps out in the 
folloWidg.sentence : ** I write you thne 
opportunely upon the subject, with the 
hope that it may be agreeable to you to 
signify your commendation to this pro- 
posed undertaking, and under the pos- 
sible contingency that it might be your 
wish to suggest some alterations. or ad- 
ditions to this American edition of 
your work." To this the Parisian 
professor replies, in a strain attuned on 
the cords etrung by Dr. Mott, and pays 
hiih back with les plus jolies campli* 
mens possibles. One is reminded, iii 
reading these letters, of Moliere's Fern- 
mes Savantes, 

Putting aside for the present all ques- 
tions of taste as to the manner in which 
this work by M. Velpeau is introduced 
to the American public, let us look at 
its inherent merits, and see' whether 
these are sufficient to recommend it to 
general attention and perusal. As a 
great repertory of the most approved 
fashions of operating and of details of 
minor surgery, the ** Elements" de- 
serve, and will, we hope, obtain, a 
place in the library of young surgeons 
and physicians who may be required, 
on occasions, to use the knife or apply 
bandages and splints. Although on 
separate parts of surgery we have 
more available guides, it is not in our 
power to procure elsewhere so full and 
comprehensive a treatise on all the 
points coming within the domai' 
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operative surgery. The objection thai 
may foe made to the work, of its being 
unlike, in arrangement and manner of 
treating the subject, any preceding one, 
does not strike us with any force.. This 
feature is rather a recommendation, 
since it draws the student out of mere 
routine, and requires him to observe 
under new lights and rerlative bearings. 
We do not pretend to give a critical 
analysis of the first volume, the only 
one as yet published. It would be ne- 
cessary, for the purpose of a compre- 
hensive review, that the entire work 
should be placed before the critic. In 
looking over the contents of the present 
volume, the eye sometimes lights on 
omissions in the midst of apparently the 
very extreme of detail,-— as, for example^ 
in the chapter on ** Bleeding^'* in which 
so full a description of the varieties of 
phlebotomy is given, and minute direc- 
tions laid down for the lise of the thumb 
or spear-shaped lancet, no mention 
whatever is made of the fleam or spring 
lancet, that in use by the great majority 
of surgeons, physicians, and profession- 
al bleeders in the Uuited States. 

The translator and his friend^ Dr. 
Mott, the supervisor, are sometimes at 
fault in the treatment, as in the instance 
of erysipelas. Mr. Fergusson (Prac- 
tical Surgery, 1842) is referred to as 
adopting a new practice in this disease, 
viz., of applying leeches on parts af- 
fected with erysipelas.- The remedy 
used in this way is by no means a new 
one. Of our own personal knowledge 
we can speak of it as applied twenty 
years ago. Even if the American edi- 
tors had overlooked English practition- 
ers on this point, their familiarity with 
French surgical literature should have 
made them aware that Dupuytren used in 
past years occasionally to apply, and M. 
Biandin, at the present time, is in the 
constant habit of applying leeches in 
great numbers to an erysipelatous p%rt. 
Silence is preserved by Dr. Townsend 
on panctures as a preferable remedy to 
even incisions, in the treatment of ery- 
sipelas. The serious defect in M. 
~^peau restricting himself to a notice * 
he external remedies only, in this 



disease, has not been made up by his 
American volunteer agriges. It were 
better, in a work of this nature, not to 
touch at all on constitutional treatment, 
than to give such imperfect notices a« 
must, we should fear, mislead the in* 
experienced practitioner, who nvght» 
peradventurCf occupy himself in imi- 
tating M. Velpean by trusting to exter- 
nal treatment alone in erysipelas, and 
in so doing allow his patient to die. 

But we resume the more pleasing of- 
fice of recurring to the good features of 
these elements with the Urge and 
numerous additions that they have re- 
ceived from the hands of Dr.. Town- 
send. The illustrations by woodcuts of 
all the operations, and sometimes of the 
dlfTereot steps of an operation, aid 
greatly in conveying to the mind of the 
student and junior ^practitioner a clear 
idea of the literary description. On the 
BubjeQibi Anaphsty^ or Autoplasty, by 
which modern surgery, while renowA** 
ihg after the fashion of the Gernfiaft 
students* at'their universities, has reall^' 
siet forth valid claims to our gtatttude, 
the details are ample- and diversified., 
When speaking of that division of Ans^ 
plasty termed Rhinoplasty, Dr. Town- 
send mentions Dr. J. M. Warren, of 
Boston, Drs. G. McClellan, Miitter, 
and Pancoast, of Philadelphia, Df. Mux- 
zy, of Cincinnati, and Dr. Marsh, of 
Albany, surgeons who have, with, 
more or less frequency, performed this 
qperaUon in the Uuited States, f Braise 
is awarded to Dr. Miitter, as one who 
may lay daim to having carried.the art 
of anaplasty, applied to removing cica- 
trices from burns, to a higher perfection 
than elsewhere known. Numerous as 
are the additions to the text of M. Vel- 
peau in the body of the volume, they 
are nothing when compared with the 
** Concluding American Appendix" of 
upwards of a hundred and seventy 
pages, in which the subjects of anor 
plasty and tenotomy would seem to be 
exhausted. The Atlas, in quarto, an- 
nounced in the title page, will be issued, 
we suppose, hereafter ; probably in 
company with one of the two volumes 
yet remaining to complete the work. 



CARPENTER'S 
PRECIPITATED EXTRACT OF BARK. 

This Bitract contains all the principles of the most yalaable species of Peravian Bark (the 
Calisaya Arrollenda). It is fully equal to the Snlphate of Quinine in the same doses. The 
above name was given by the proprietor to distinguish and characterise the article prepared by 
him. He regrets to find that mannfactnrers of other extracts of Bark (the merits of which he 
knows nothing) have borrowed the name, which has the tendency of identifying other and 
entirely dissimilar extracts with that of George W. Carpenter's. He therefore would recom- 
mend to those who wish to use his preparation, to order Carpenter's Precipitated Extract of 
Bark, and in future the signature of G. W. Carpenter will be affixed to each label, by which 
the genuine article can be known. GEORGE W. CARPENTER <& Co., 

301 Market Street, Philada. 
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BLUE MASS (FILL HYDRARGVRI). 

Maniji^aciured by Machinery with Steam Power, by 

GEORGE W. CARPENTER & CO., 

No. 301, Market Street, Philadelphia. 

Warranted — one grain of Mercury to two grains of Mass according to the London and U. S. 
Pharmacopceias (that frequently made contains one part in four). This, and the great advan- 
tage in the mode of preparation by an improved machine power, gives the above article the 
superiority in which it is so generally held by the facnity here and elsewhere. It is prepared 
of a consistence proper for making into pills — and will retain the same consistence for a long 
time. 

The difficulty of obtaining the Blue Mercurial Mass of good quality, has induced physicians 
in England to prescribe that whichws prepared at the Apothecaries' Hall, London, where it is 
manu^ctured by a machine consisting oi an iron mortar and four wooden pestles, driven by a 
steam engine. This both triturates and roll? the mass, and is described by Kennie in his valu- 
able supplement to the Pharmacopoeia as stronger than that made by hand. The physicians of 
this country have had much more cause of complaint. That which has hitherto been made 
here is of the most inferior quality ; sometimes not containing more than one part of mercury 
in four of the mass (and that most imperfectly extinguished), some of it being made from the 
oxide instead of the minute division of the mercury, some made from a combination of gum 
and other substances, rendering it in a short time hard, dry and mouldy ; at other times having 
more the appearance of some narcotic extract than that of Blue Mass. — These causes have 
combined to induce physicians to order and prescribe that made in London. 

Inferior qoalities have also been imported to realize a larger profit, and at other times English 
labels have been pot on a very inferior American article. Geo, W, Carpenter & Co., to guard 
against these abuses, and being greatly desirous of furnishing an article fully equal to that of 
Apothecaries' Hall, London, or any which has been imported, have instituted a number of 
experiments, devised various plans, and tried different kinds of machinery with the view of dis- 
covering the best and most effectual mode of extinguishing the mercury, and they are highly 
gratified in being able to inform the Faculty and Druggists of the United States, that by the aid 
of a steam engine, and an apparatus of their own invention, they can reduce the mercury in 
much less time and much more efi*ectually than it can be done by the ordioarv process of hand 
power. The mercury exists in Blue Mass, in a state of minute division, and not in that of an 
oxide, as is supposed by some writers. If it were an oxide, it could be made at much less ex- 
pense than by the tedious mode of trituration. M. Roux (Pbarmacien 4 Nimes), in the Journal 
de Pbarmacie, 11 vol., page 215, has made some ingenious experiments on the division of 
mercury in vacno, by means of a substance containing no oxygen, and by which it has been 
effectually proven that the mercury in the ointment, and in the blue mass exists in the sta' 
minute division. To reduce the mercury properly, it is necessary to use substances of m< 
less viscosity, and of a connistence which is difficult to amalgamate, as it requires very cor 
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ineorporated with e?ery part of the Tiscid inasa, which would take great physical atrength, and' 
canoot be done by hand power. ^ Hence a larger part of the Bine Mass and Blue Ointment 
which is for sale in the shops, is improperly made, and is entirely inefiectual as a medicine, dif- 
fering essentially in the properties which Blue Mass possesses when made by machinery. The 
Blue Pill is the mildest preparation of mercury we possess, and in certain diseases or states of 
the system, is preferable to any of the other mercurial remedies. In general, where it is desira- 
ble to produce a gradual and gentle mercurial impression, and where the bowels are easily 
excited into action, the Blue Pill is the best form of employing mercury. It therefore should 
be pure and free from all adulterations, and from any foreign pubstance which could in any 
degree alter its chemical character. Much of the quicksilver of commerce has more or less 
adulteration of lead, tin, and other metals ; it therefore should be distilled before it is employed 
for Blue Mass, or otherwise ascertained to be pure. 

Mr. Abernethy has also attributed deleterious properties sometimes existing in the Blue Pill, 
to sulphuric acid, which is not unfrequeutly found to exist in the conserve or roses ; Dr. Paris 
also observes, that in making conserve of rjses in England, some of this acid has been added 
to brighten the colour; if so, the mercurial pill which is made from it, may contain in varying 
proportions, some of that highly deleterious compound, the sub^ulphate of mercury. To guard 
against all these difficulties, G. W. Carpenter & Co. will attend particularly to the purity of the 
quicksilver, and will have the conserve of roses manufactured under their supervision, and by 
Uie aid of their machinery with steam power, will prepare an article which physicians can rely 
upon. They purpose going largely into the manufacture of it, as well as the manufacture of 
the Blue or Mercurial Ointment by the same process. They will be prepared to supply the 
Druggists and Apothecaries of the United States with an article fully equal to any of the im- 
ported, and at as low a price, and for the accommodation of those who purchase in the New 
York and New Orleans markets, will have agencies for the sale of it in each of these places. 
They will put it up in pound and half pound jars, and have their najne and the signature of 
Geo. W. Carpenter, on each jar, so that it may by this means be known as their manufacture. 

GEO. W. CARPENTER & CO. 
301 Market St., Phihu 



CIVIALE'S AND JACOBSON'S INSTRUMENTS FOR THE OPERATIONS OP 
LITHOTOMY AND LITHOTRIPSY. — We have on hand several cases of these instru- 
ments of very superior workmanship and extremely fine finish, containing, all the necessary 
instruments for the new operation for stone, containing also the new instrument called the 
brise-pierre of Jacobson and the celebrated lUkotripteur oT Bsltoh Heurteloup, by which the most 
speedy and certain relief is effected with comparatively little or no pain, and scarcely any con- 
stitutional disturbances, in lieu of the otherwise cruel and perilous operations of Lithotomy, viz : 

A full set of Jacobson's instruments with the celebrated Bris-Coque of Baron Heurteloup — 
Price $200. 

A full set of Civiale's best instruments, in great variety, a trois brances, &c., &c» — $200. 

A full set of Maws, with a great variety constructed from patterns of the various Professors 
of Surgery in London and Paris — $200. 

The instruments are all very neatly put up in superior mahogany cases of rich finish, and are 
well worthy the attention of professors and practitioners of Surgery. 

GEO. W. CARPENTER & CO., 
301 Market St., Phila. 



DAGUEREOTYPE APPARATUS. — We can furnish the apparatus complete, of 
various sizes, from $50 to $100 — with full directions for use, and all the various chemicals 
and plates used in conducting the experiments prepared with great care and accuracy. Much 
depends upon the quality of the materials^ These we import and prepare, and can be relied 
upon, and will be furnished at very moderate prices. 

The following articles prepared expressly for the purpose we have always on hand, and may 
be depended on as being chemically pure and of superior quality, and will be furnished in any 
quantity desired, viz: 

Chloride of Iodine, Calcined Tripoli, 

Iodine, Rotten Stone, (finely legivated,) 

Bromine, Emery, 

Mercury, (distilled,) Rouge, (superfine.) 

Mypo- Sulphite of Soda, 

GEO, W, CARPENTER & CO., 
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CAUSES OF DISCHARGE OF OVA.* 

The remainder of the work is occu- 
pied with the exposition of the author's 
opinions and the details of his observa- 
tions with reference to the periodical 
discharge of ova in the iin impregnated 
state, by the female of mammiferoiis 
animals. And here we come upon 
ground where M. Raciborski's honours 
are contested by another observer : by 
one of unquestionably higher scientific 
repute, and whose minutely-recorded 
observations, setting forth the steps by 
which he was led lo the important dis- 
covery that he claims as entirely his 
own, certainly create a strong prejudice 
in his favour. M. Bischoffis unwilling 
to allow to M. Raciborski any higher 
merit than that which he shares in 
common with Dr. R. Lee, Mr. Williai)! 
Jones, Dr. Paterson, and MM. Negrier 
and Gendrin, of having proved the pro- 
gressive development and final rupture 
of a Graafian vesicle at the time of men- 
struation and rut, and the subsequent 
formation of a corpus luleum, inde- 
pendent of impregnation. ** The pro- 
blem' to be worked," as M. Bischoff 
remarks in hi* letter in the Gazette 
Medicale of Sept. 25, 1843, »* was this: 
to prove that the escape of ova from the 
ovaries of mammifera and of the human 
female, does not depend on sexual in^ 
tercourse, and on the influence of the 
semen, but on their own independent 
and periodical development. To prove 
this truth, it was necessary to follow 
the ova in different phases of develop- 

• From British and Foreign Medical Review, 
Jan. 1845, Art., A Review of Raciborski and 
BiBchoflT on Puberty, <&c. 
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ment, to observe the rupture of the fol- 
licles of De Graaf, and to detect the 
ova in the tubes and oviducts in cases 
where sexual intercourse had not pre- 
viously taken place. Now these direct 
proofs have been furnished by no one 
except myself. Neither M. Duverney, 
nor M. Pouchet, nor M. Raciborski, 
has traced the ova in the ovary and the 
oviduct.'* It is indeed unquestionable 
to M. Bischoff that the honour belongs, 
of having been the first to furnish that 
most satisfactory of all proofs, which is 
supplied by the discovery of the ovum 
during its transit through the Fallopian 
tube in an unimpregnated animal ; 
though we cannot think him*warranted 
in his assertion, that M. Raciborski 
had no ncyion of the whole truth when 
he published his first observations. 
The truth we believe to be, as is so 
often the case, between the two, for we 
by no means coincide with M. Raci- 
borski in thinking that the changes 
which may be observed in the Graafian 
vesicles prove quite as much as can be 
gathered from discovering the ova ex- 
ternal to the ovary. These changes 
may, indeed, render extremely proba- 
ble, but they cannot be regarded as 
proving that conception is merely the 
result of the accidental meeting of the 
semen with ova thus periodially dis- 
charged. That most important fact — 
the grand fact, indeed, to which the 
others are all subsidiary — could not be 
considered as actually demonstrated 
until observations had been made, such 
as those of Prof. Bischoff. Now pre- 
vious to the publication of M.Bischoff's 
researches, it does not appear that M. 
Raciborski had ever detected ova ex- 
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ternal to the ovary ; and we think, there- 
fore, that the credit of having^ rendered cer- 
tain a fact which pre? iou^ly was only in 
the highest degree probable, belongs to 
Professor Bischoff. 

Bat to return to the observations of M. 
Racihorski. It was in the sow that he first 
watched satisfactorily the progressive ma- 
turation and final ruptnre of the Graafian 
follicles. The peculiar structure of the 
ovary in that animal renders the alterations 
that the Graafian vesicles undergo remark- 
ably evident. The first change seen to 
take place in them is the very considerable 
increase of those which lie nearest the sur- 
face of the ovary, when the animal is ap- 
proaching that age at which she becomes 
capable of propagating. At the same time, 
the thickening of the investing membrane 
of the vesicles obscures their transparency, 
and their contents become more viscous 
and more abounding in granules. At the 
period of rut, the neighbourhood of some of 
these vesicles grows much congested, and 
the slight hemorrhage which often takes 
place into their cavity gives a bloody tinge 
to their contents. After continuing thus 
turgid for some days, the vesicles burst, the 
ovum escapes, they contract in size, and 
are found to contain only a little uncoagu- 
iated blood. The external tunic now con- 
tracts upon the empty cavity, and failing, 
into folds, occasions the stellated appear- 
ance presetited on making a section of a 
corpus luieum. Time greatly modifies the 
appearance of these bodies, and eventually 
they disappear; but during the whole pe- 
riod that the generative power continues, 
the ovaries will be found to contain Graafian 
follicles in different degrees of development: 
some which have long since been ruptured, 
and of which a single yellow tubercle is the 
only trace; others which, having burst 
more recently, present the radiated appear- 
ance with great distinctness; while others, 
nearer the surface, are growing turgid, and 
preparing for the discharge of their ova, 
when next the rutting season takes place ; 
and some, still small and undeveloped, are 
imbedded in the interior of the ovary. Si- 
milar changes, though not quite so clearly 
marked, occur in the ovaries of other mammi- 
fera. In the case of a bitch, indeed, that had 
been shut up by herself, on manifesting the 
first symptoms of rut, and had been kept 
secluded from other dogs for a week before 
being killed, M. Racihorski not only found 
some follicles quite turgid, and one already 
ruptured, but likewise detected an ovum in 
each cornu of the uterus. The detail of this 



obserratioa leads M. Racihorski into a 
lengthened exposition of his claims to the 
priority in this discovery, as opposed to 
those of M. Bischoff, on the merits of which 
we have already expressed our opinion. 
He next gives some interesting notices of 
analogous facts observed by other physiolo- 
gists, but from which they had failed to 
draw all the inferences of which they would 
have admitted ; and then quotes the inge- 
nious and conclusive train of reasoning by 
which, though unsupported by direct expe- 
riment, M. Pouchet of Rouen, as early as 
1835, had arrived at the conclusion, *^ that, 
beyond a doubt, the ovary, through the 
whole animal kingdom, discharges the ova 
independently of impregnation." 

From the eiamination of the changes in the 
ovary of animals, M. Raciboveki proceeds to 
investigate their alteratious in the human fe- 
male. I u doing this he notices incidental ob-' 
servations by various writers, which, thoneh not 
thorongbly understood by the persons who re- 
corded them, may yet be appealed to at the 
present day as evidence in favour of the spon- 
taneous rupture of the. Graafian follicles. He 
next criticises the facts adduced by M. Gendrin, 
and also those by M. Negrier, as instances of 
the occurrence in the human subject, and shows 
the utterly inconclusive nature of the observa*' 
tions.of the former writer. Even the far more 
correct account furnished by M . Negrier has 
the great defect that the subject of his observa- 
tious were not virgins ; and consequently that 
the appearances he describes may have been 
the result of impregnation, and therefore can- 
not be regarded as establishing conclusively the 
fact of the spontaneous rupture of the Graafian 
fdlicle. In two instances M. Racihorski ex-, 
amiaed the ovaries of females in whom the 
hymen was perfectly intact, and who died just 
a month after they last menstruated. In each 
case one ovary was much larger than the other, 
and presented a Graafian follicle so turgid, and 
surrounded by so much congestion, as evidently 
to show that it would have speedily bnrst and 
given exit to the ovum. In no instance has M. 
Racihorski had the opportunity of examining 
the ovaries of any person who died while men- 
struating. M. Negrier, however, examined the 
ovaries of a young woman who died of violent 
scarlatina on the second day of the flow of her 
menses. No rupture of any Graafian follicle 
had yet taken place, though the coats of one 
that was very turgid were extremely attenuated. 
From this fact, as well as from the analogy af- 
forded by animals in whom the rnpture of the 
vesicles does not occur till after the state of heat 
has continued for some days, M. Racihorski 
concludes, with great probability, that the es- 
cape of the ovum in the human female- does 
not take place till towards the end of the men- 
strual period. He further supports this opinion 
by reasons deduced (rom the appearance of the 
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ovaries in women who have died a few days 
after menstruation. When we find him, how> 
ever, asserting " that none but extremely slight 
traces ofa corpus hiteum are ever met with in 
women who have died in childbed," we cannot 
avoid eoncluding that his opportunities of exa- 
mining the human ovary must have been but 
scanty ; and we feel disposed to look with sus- 
picion on arguments founded on such question- 
able data. M. Raciborski has collected evi- 
dence of another kind, however, in proof of the 
fact that the escape of the ova takes place to- 
wards the end of each menstrual period. Out 
ofa large number of patients in the Clmique 
d'Accouchemens at Paris, whom he questioned 
as to the date of their last menstruation, and 
also of their having had sexual congress, fifleen 
only were able to furnish clear replies to both 
inqairies, but the answers of these fifteen all 
tend to substantiate M. Raciborski*s opinion. 

Such is an outUne of Raciborski's ob- 
servations ; we will now turn to the care- 
Tally conducted investigations of Professor 
Bischoff. The varions phenomena of ge- 
neration had fur years formed his especial 
study; but belong acceded undpubtingly 
to the old theory ** which regards the es- 
cape of the ovum from the ovary, or the 
first condition essential to its development, 
as in some way or other necessarily con- 
nected with sexual congress." A repeti- 
tion of the experiments of Nock, Cruik- 
shank, Haighton, Grassmcf^er, Blundell, 
and Hausmann, first satisfied him that the 
escape of mature ova from the ovai^ was 
not determined by any action of the male 
semen. These experiments, of which he 
gave a minute detail, consisted in inter- 
rnpting the communication between the 
vagina and ovaries by excision of part or 
the whole of the uterus, and then examin- 
ing the bodies of the animals more or less 
speedily after they had had intercourse with 
the male. The first step of his investiga- 
tion led him to the conclusion, 

*' That these experiments of my predecessors 
and myself prove most positively that, although 
the entrance of the male semen into the fallo- 
piau tube, and its access to the ovaries, and its 
consequent action be prevented, yet, on the 
occurrence of beat (and in the above-mentioned 
cases after cop ulation)> exactly the same changes 
occur in the ova and ovaries as in the normal 
condition. The ova maturate, the Graafian 
vesicles become turgid and burst, and corpora 
latea form, the ova escape and enter the oviduct, 
and some even of the phenomena of their de- 
velopment begin to take place. As the action, 
however, of the male semen on^he ova is pre- 
vented, their development does not continue, 
bat retrogrades, and the ova become dissolved 
and abortive. This last circnmstance proves 
that the entire series of the phenomena is in- 



dependent of impregnation, and has its origin 
in the natural course of development of the ova 
themselves. The influence of the aura semi- 
nalis, or the occurrence of resorption of the se- 
men, or the existence of some more mystic 
agency in sexual congress, which some earlier 
observers have supposed to be proved bv these 
experiments, would each be grounded on a 
supposition that I have shown to be untenable, 
from the fact of the semen coming into actual 
contact with the ova ; and in these casps, too, 
i^ especially disproved by the circnmstance that 
these ova, with which such actual contact'of the 
semen was prevented, were insusceptible of 
development, and perished. Had the influence 
of the semen and sexual intercourse been the 
cause of the escape of the ova, and of the de- 
velopment of the corpora lutea in these cases, 
the ova, also, must have beeu impregnated, 
and their development must have gone on far- 
ther. I think, therefore, that notwithstanding 
the occurrence of sexual intercourse, the inde- 
pendent development of the ova is proved by 
these experiments.*' (pp. 17^18.) 

It may be doubted whether Professor 
Bischoff has not drawn a wider inference 
from these experiments than they quite 
warrant ; since it is perfectly conceivable 
thai the venereal orgasm might exert such 
an action on the whole system as to occa- 
sion the detachment of an ovum, though 
from the obliteration of the fallopian tube, 
the access of the male semen, and its con- 
sequent impregnation be impossible. The 
following experiment, however, satisfacto- 
rily proves the correctness of this opinion. 
A young and healthy bitch that had never 
pupped, was watched for several days after 
coming into heat, and then w^as lined. Im- 
mediately after coitus. Professor BischofiT 
extirpated the left cornu of the uterus, to- 
gether with the ovary an'd Fallopian tube 
of the same side. He now made a careful 
microscopic examination of the parts he had 
Removed, and found that semen had reached 
as far as the upper angle of the cornu of 
the uterus, and that the spermatozoa were 
moving. There was no (race of semen in 
the tube, but the ovary already presented 
burst Graafian follicles and distinct corpora 
lutea. Five ova were discovered in the 
Fallopian tabe, along which they had ad- 
vanced about two inches. 

After the lapse of twenty hours the bitch 
was killed* Professor Bischoff having cal- 
culated that time had then passed sufficient 
for the semen to reach the remaining ovary, 
when five small openings were observed in 
the right ovary, and five corpora lutea were 
contained within it ; five ova too were con- 
tained in the Fallopian tube, and had reach- 
ed the middle of its canal. Spermatozoa, 
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Btill in a state of activity, were fonnd to 
have penetrated aboat three lines beyond 
the uterine orifice of the tabe, bat none 
were found in the rest of the tube, nor were 
there any about the ova» which therefore, 
without doubt, were not yet impregnated. 

It would seem, from this observation, 
that the lapse of time between the escape 
of the ova and their fructification varies : 
since,. in other instances, six, eighteen, or 
twenty hours after coition, the Graafian ve- 
sicles were found still closed, and the se- 
men was discovered to have traversed the 
whole length of the Fallopian tube, and to 
have reached the ovary. For this differ- 
ence there would seem to be nd other as- 
signable cause, than the individbal pecu- 
liarities of different animals, some of which 
admit the approaches of the male at an 
earlier period of rut than others : some 
while the ova are still contained in the 
ovary, others not until they have already 
entered the Fallopian tube. It is not pos- 
sible to fix definitely the period during 
which the impregqation of the ova is pos- 
sible. ** But since bitches generally admit 
the approaches of the male durincr eight 
days, and since the first distinct indication 
of the development of the ova, namely, the 
cleavage of the yelk, begins in the lowest 
part of the Fallopian tube, at which they 
arrive about the seventh or eighth day, this 
would seem to fixthe limits during which 
impregnation is possible in the dog." '(p. • 
22.) From this too it is evident, how tho- 
roughly uncertain a mode of calculating the 
date of the escape of ova from the ovary, is 
the hitherto customary one of reckoning 
from the first sexual congress, and that it 
can at the most present only an approxima- 
tion to the real results. 

Still more conclusive, however, are those 
experiments in which animals were killed 
during the state of heat, but without having 
been allowed access to the male, and in 
which nevertheless Graafian vesicles were 
fonnd raptured, and corpora lutea developed; 
and the ova themselves were detected at 
some point or other in the Fallopian tubes. 
Some observations of Hausmann indicate 
this result, but the strange prejudice that 
led him to deny the existence of the ovarian 
ovum of course diminishes their value, and 
confines the evidence afforded by them to 
the two former points, — the rupture of 
Graafian vesicles, and the development of 
corpora lutea. Professor Bischoff relates 
the particulars of the observations which 
he made with the view of ascertaining this 
The first was made on a lamb 



which had never before been in rut, and 
which was killed some hours after it enter- 
ed into that state. A Graafian vesicle was 
found ru[itured in the right ovary, and the 
ovum was detected in the corresponding 
Fallopian tube. The second experiment 
was made on a bitch which was watched 
while in heat, until she appeared willing 
to admit the male, but ^as then prevented 
from so doing. Two days afterwards Pro- 
fessor Bischoff extirpated the left ovary and 
Fallopian tube, and closed the wound by 
suture. No Graafian vesicle had burst, but 
four were extremely turgid, and from 2 to 
2^ Paris lines in diameter. 

*» I dissected them carefully," says the au- 
thor, " from the stroma of the ovary, and then 
laid them upon a plate of glass. As I opened 
the first, an ovulum, still surrounded by its disc, 
and 0*0078 of a Paris inch, or ]l-50th of a milli- 
meter, in diameter escaped with the fiuid. To 
my Fiirprise, hovv^'er, this Graafian vesicle 
contained a second ovulum with its d^sc, mea- 
suring 00081 of a Paris inch, or l-4th of a rail-' 
li metre, in diameter. The three other follicles 
each contained an ovum of about the same 
size. The inner surface of the Graafian follicle 
was already beset with delicate granulations, 
the first traces of the mass that forms the corpus 
luteum, which, as it seems to me, develops it- 
self from the cells of the membrana granulosa. 
I observed hete, very distinctly, in several 
Gi'aafian vesicles, the manner in which the ova 
are contained within them. The cells of the 
disc form a small cone, whose rounded apex 
receives ihe ovulum with which it projects free 
into the fiuid, filling the cavity of ihe Graafian 
follicle : while it is attached by its base to the 
wall of the follicle, probably just in that situa- 
tiou wl>ere its rupture subsequently takes place. 

!' These ova, however, did not appear to be 
perfectly mature and ready to escape. For not 
only were the walls of the Graafian vesicles 
hot ^ery much attenuated, but the cells of the 
disc were not yet elongated into those fibrils, 
the existence of which betokens the full ma- 
turity of the ovum. The ova, when entirely 
detached by means of the needle from the zona, 
measured 00060, or 0*00065 of a Paris inch, or 
from 8-50th to l-6th of a millimetre, in diame- 
ter. In ail of these the yelk completely filled 
the interior of the zona, except at one place, 
where, for a very small extent, the yelk-granules 
had retreated, as though that were the situation 
of the germinal vesicle. I was nevertheless 
unable to distinguish it, either while the ova 
were still closed,. or when I had opened them 
under ihe compressorium. I feel therefore 
quite certain that had the bitch been lined at 
this time, the spermatozoa would have had 
time to reach as far as the ovaries before the 
Graafian vesicles would have ruptured.** (pp. 
29-30.) 

Five days afterwards the bitch was kill- 
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ed« Foar large corpora lutea were foand 
in the oTary, and on 'eareful examination 
the foar ora were discovered in the Fallo- 
pian tube, and already three inches distant 
from its abdominal orifice. The ova still 
presented the«di8C sarroanding the zona^ 
DQt its cells no longer retained their natural 
appearance, and their solution had evidently 
commenced. 

*' The ova had somewhat increased in size, 
being 0090 to 0-0097 of a Paris inch in diame-^ 
ter ; but the yelk appeared somewhat shrbnkeo," 
and no longer filled up the zona. It retained 
moreover its usual form, and not a trace of 
cleavage was evident in it. In one ovum' (that 
which was nearest to the commencement of the 
Fallopian tube), there was evident in the inter- 
space between the yelk and the zona^ that large 
Tesicle or granule measuring 1- 140th ofa Paris 
line, or l-62d of a millimetre, which I have al- 
ready pointed out as being the nucleus of the 
germinal vesicle. In the three other ova, no- 
thing of the kind was observable. I saw no 
trace of the germinal vesicle in any of the ova.'' 
(p. 31.} 

We certainly agree with Professor Bis- 
ehofif in the opinion that it can hardly be 
possible to display more clearly^han has 
been done by this twofold observation 
mbde on the same animal the whole pro- 
cess of the maturation and escape of ova 
dnrin^ rut, and its independence of coition. ' 
Still further proof, however, is afforded by 
the examfhatioo of th^ genitals of the sow, 
of which three instances are recorded by 
Professor Bischoff. The existence of the 
same law through the whole class of mam- 
mifera is further illustrated by an observa* 
tlon on the rat, detailed, as all his other ob- 
servations are, with a minuteness and pre- 
cision wholly unlike the general terms in 
which M. Raciborski's observations are 
coached, and which leave the reader at a 
loss as to the number and nature of the 
*facts on which his assertions are grounded. 

'* From all that has been said, it is quite cer- 
tain that during rut, even when coition does 
not take place, the ova of mammifera become 
detached from Jhe ovary, and enter the Fallo- 
pian tube where they perish ; but corpora lutea 
jbrm exactly as when sexual intercourse and 
impregnation have occurred." (p. 38.) 

To the latter clause of this Sentenge in~ 
deed, we still cannot avoid withholding our 
assent ; the identity of the corpora lutea 
formed independently ofimpregnation with 
those which succeed to fruitful intercourse 
between the sexes, appears to us, to say 
the least) not yet proven. The recent ob- 
servations of Dr. Kitchie indeed seem to 
indicate that the whole Bubject of the struc- 
10* 



tare and varieties of the eorpas loteom re- 
quires a new and most careful investigatioo* 

We have now noticed the whole of the 
evidence in support of this new theory of 
generation afforded by the investisations of 
Professor Bischoff. , The remainder of his 
tract is occapied with pointing out the pro- 
bability that the same phenomena which 
have been proved to take place in animals, 
do likewise occur in the human subject, 
and that menstruation in the human female 
is but a slightly modified expression of the 
same occorrehces as take place in animals 
during the state of rut. We cannot, how- 
ever, enter*now upon the detail of these ar- 
guments, for the mere relation of Professor 
Bischoff's observations has already led us 
farther than we intended. 

For the present, then, we take leave of the 
subject, though soon to return to it ; since 
almost every day sc^me new light is shed 
on its mysteries ; or at least inquiries which 
seem to produce no other frnit, show how 
much of what has appeared to be most 
plausible, or most clearly proved, rests 
either on groundless assumption, or on in- 
vestigations vitiated by ^ome preconceived 
theory, or leading to results capable of va- 
rious explanation. 
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( Continuedfrom page 88.) 

THE TERMIN'imON OF INFLAMMA- 
TION IN RESOLUTION. 



By resolution has always been under- 
stood the disappearance of the inflam- 
mation without causing any external 
lesion. It is best seen in the case of a 
phlegmonous abscess or bubo« which, 
being more or less advanced, present- 
ing even a feeling of fluctuation, gr 
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ally becomes harder and harder, smaller 
and smaller, and at length disappears 
without breaking. In this ease the 
abscess is resolved, — in point of fact, 
the exudation has* been absorbed. 

Resolution or absorption of the exu- 
dation may occur in various ways, and 
follow any of the transformations of 
the exudation except the one which 
converts it into permanent tissue. 
The early phenomena firpt disappear ; 
the capillaries recover their contractil- 
ity ; the attraction between, the blood 
and parenchyma ceases ; and the blood 
within the vessels begins to oscillate, 
and at length flows in a continuous 
stream. Secondly ^ the essential phe- 
nomenon disappears, no further exuda- 
tion takes place, and that already pour- 
ed out is absorbed. 

It occasionally, though rarely hap- 
pens, that the exudation does not co- 
agulate for some time after it is exuded. 
Under these circumstances, when the 
early phenomena terminate, it re-enters 
the vessels by endosmosis, unchanged. 
In the majority of cases, however, it 
coagulates, and once rendered solid, it 
could never be absorbed, without the 
occurrence of changes in it, by which 
it is again rendered fluid. This is ef- 
fected by the formation, ripening, and 
disintegration or decay (moulting pro- 
cess, Schulz) of nucleated cells, 
whereby the coagulated exudation is 
broken up, made soft, pultaceous, and 
diffluent, and at length absorbed. It is 
liy this process that exudation poured 
out into the Inng or brain gradually 
disappears, by the production of in- 
flammatory softening, si>ch as we have 
previously described it. On (he serous 
surfaces, "the fluid and broken down 
corpuscles are absorbed ; but/that por- 
tion which passes into permanent or- 
ganization is transformed into fibrous 
tissue, becomes covered with a smooth 
membrane, so that the functions of the 
oro^an are not to be disturbed. Ab- 
ficesses when resolved undergo a simi- 
lar process.* The pus cells, instead 

* " 1 have 8 'en cases in which pints of matter have 
Heen taken up iii pdoaa abscess, and the parietes 



of being evccuated, are brought closer 
together, from the absorption of the 
more fluid portion [liquor puris). These 
are' gradually broken down, the cell 
walls are dissolved, and the whole is 
reduced to a molecular matter, which 
re-enters the vessels, and thus complete 
resolution is produced. 

The disintegration of pus corpus- 
cles previous to absorption is evidently 
favoured by the pressure which the ab- 
scess receives from the contraction of 
the filamentous and elastic tissues that 
form its walls. This is shown by the 
increased hardness which always ac- 
companies the disappearance of suppu- 
ration by resolution, and the good 
effects which result from direct pres- 
sure employed by the surgeon to dis- 
cuss these swellings. In Berlin, the 
most successful treatment for bubo con- ' 
sists in simply placing a stone of one 
or two ponnds weight over the tumour' 
in the groin, as the individual is laying 
on the back. It* is probable, also, by 
increasing the contraction of the inte- 
guments, as well as by removing fluid 
from the neighbourhood of the part, that 
irritants* blisters, and cauteries are so 
beneficiai in the resolution of abscesses. 

It is suggested by Zimmerman that the 
forraaiiofi of an acid, as the lactic, in ab- 
scesses when fiilly formed, favours their 
disintegration. We have seen that acetic 
acid dissolves the eell wail, and causes the 
nucleus to appear in tht form of granules. 
If lactic acid be produced it would proba- 
bly have the same effect. Alkaline solu- 
tions also, it' is well known, dissolve pue^ 
corpuscles, — a circumstance that may ex- 
plain the discutient effects of alkaline lo- 
tions add washes, and their beneficial ope- 
ration in removing the incrustations from 
eruptive pustular diseases. 

The next point to determine is, what be- 
comes of the molecular fibrin, which thus 
re-enters the circulalionl On this subject the 
obBenrations of several German physicians, 
moreespeciaMy Schonlein and Zimmerman, 
have thrown much light. They have observ- 
ed with great care the changes which the 
urine undergoes in acute inflammatory dis- 
eases, and' determined that these changes 
bear a relation to the absorption of exuded 

retnaiii without breaeU.**— 2Vai;«r« on In/SommafMin. 
p. 186. 
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bloed plasma in internal organs. Thas in 
a case of pneumonia, which I watched in 
La Oharite Hospital^Berlin, under Schon- 
lein in 1841, he pointed oat that the disap- 
pearance of dulness was accompanied by a 
tarbid state of the arine, which contained a 
large amount of m^lecnlar fibrin, and was 
also highly coagulable by heat. Similar 
results haire been frequently observed in 
the clinical wards of Schonlein during the 
resolution of pleuritis, erysipelas, small- 
pox, abscesses, and other diseases. M. 
Martin-Solon, in his work de rAlbamlnu- 
Tie, 1838, observes, thar in a great number 
of instances of acu'tQ febrile and inflamma- 
tory diseases, such as ague, typhus, mea- 
sles, small-pox, febrile urticaria, pneumo- 
nia, gout, rh^nm^tism, and inflammation 
of serous membranes, he has remarked that 
the urine for some days about the period of 
erisis yields a more or less abundant pre- 
cipitate, which is owing to a superabund- 
ance of lithate of ammonia."" Zimmerman 
more especially has recorded instances 
where the turbidity and coagulability of 
the.urine bore a marked relation to the di- 
minution of suppurative swellings. In 
some cases where purulent fhattef wa« ap- 
parently absorbed, he had observed that the 
urine was coagplable from the presence of 
fibrin dissolved in it.f In a case of pleuri- 
tis, and another of pneumonia, where this 
change in the urine was observed, the blood 
also w^s found to contain an excess of 
fibrin. 

These observations have led to the con- 
clusion, that the molecules of the broken 
op exudation, afler circulating in the blood, 
are frequently eliminated by the kidneys, 
and make their exit from the system by the 
urine, sometimes^ntire, at others in a state 
of solution. This conclusion is confirmed 
by a number of pathological and chemical 
facts, and may be considered established. 
Occasionally the excess of fibrin may be 
eliminated by the -skin, lUngs, and bowels. 
In all cases it constitutes an important 
symptom of the crisis. 

The morbid deposition in urine is not al- 
ways the same. It is very probable that 
the fibrin, whilst circulating in the blood, 
undergoes certain changes of a chemical 
nature. According to Liebig, the oxygen 
of the blood converts the fibrin into urate of 
ammonia, choleic acid, sulphur, phospho- 
rus, and phosphate of lime. Each of these 
undergo turther changes. The urate of 



*See rhristison *' On the Granular Degeneration 
oCtlie Kidn( y?," p. 42. 
t Casper's vYoctienscbrift, 1843 



ammonia, by the farther action of oxygen, 
is don verted into urea and carbonic acid ; 
the choleic acid into carbonic acid and car- 
bonate of ammonia; the sulphur and phos- 
phorus into sulphuric and phosphoric acids, 
which, combining with an alkali or earth, 
form sulphates and phosphates. If it should 
happen that the quantity of oxygen taken 
in is not sufiScient completely to accom- 
plish this cycle of changes, then instead of 
urea, either urate of ammonia appears in 
the urine, or, if the ammonia have entered 
into any other combinations, pure crystals 
of uric acid or fibrin.* In this manner we 
can comprehend how, after the resolutioa 
of acute inflammatory diseases, different 
sediments appear in the urine from the con- 
version of the excess of fibrin contained in 
the blood. 

Mulder has lately shown, that the huffy 
coat in inflammatory blood is an oxide of 
fibrin. Ifow, it may be asked, does this 
excess of oxygen attach itself to the fibrin 
already in the blood and precede inflamma- 
tion 1 — or does it combine with the fibrin 
reabsorbed after exudation has taken placet 
I am inclined to suppose the latter, ior 
it is difficult to explain how the blood 
sb6old receive a relative increase of fibrin 
before inflammation, or, as we have endea- 
voured to express it, its essential phenome- 
non, exudation, has taken place. When, 
however, we know that the fibrin which 
has been coagulated in the parenchyma of 
the lung in pneumonia is, after a time, re^ 
.absorbed, the presence of an increased 
amount of that principle in the blood is 
easily accounted for. We are far from 
wishing to attribute the whole of the in- 
creased fibrin to this source. A similar 
change has been' observed in the mass of 
the blood under circumstances where the 
local symptoms were comparatively trifling, 
and where the lesion was incapable of fur- 
nishing the amount of fibrin formed, as in 
amygdalitis, for instance In such cases, 
'however, according to Andral and Gavarret, 
the increased quantity of fibrin was small. 
At all events, it appears by no means im- 
probable that the amount of fibrin thus ab- 
sorbed, added to the amount previously ex- 
isting, may so surcharge the vital fluid 
that its excretion by the . emunctories be- 
comes visible. 

Of secondary purulent formations. — In a 
former partt)f this essay, we stated that no 
one who had examined the blood corpus-* 
cles on the one hand, and the capillaries on 
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the other, coald conc0ive the possibility of 
the former passing through the latter if 
both structures were in a state of integrity, 
and that all observation was opposed to 
such a supposition. lo like manner it i,s 
impossible that blood or pus corpuscleB 
could pass backwards into the vessels. 
How, then, it may be asked, do the metas- 
tatic abscesses, . or secondary depositions 
of pus, as they are frequently termed, 
which follow severe wounds and injuries, 
take placfi ? Similar observations to those 
we have just alluded to, indicate two 
modes in which this occurs. . Eithej the 
broken down pus corpuscles when absorbed 
are again deposited in organs, and, con- 
joined with fresh exudation, constitute the 
blastema for a new formation of pus, or 
they pass unchanged through lacerations 
in vessels large enough to receive them, 
becoipe obstructed in the minute capillaries, 
and then produce inflammation ayid suppu- 
ration. / 

The same observations to which we have 
previously alluded, respecting the absorp- 
tion of the exudation in a moleci>lar form in 
pneumonia, pleuritis, abscesses, &c., also 
indicate the possibility of the molecules 
being occasionally deposited in other or- 
gans when anything occurs which obstructs 
their excretion through the l&idneys. It* is 
certainly difficult to prevent hypothesis 
frdm entering into our consideration of this 
subject, because, hitherto, observations of 
the state of the blood and of the urine have 
been very few in such cases. We may 
readily understand, however, that if the ex- 
cess of fibrin does not pass off in the urine 
or some other discharge, it may be deposit- 
ed in a molecular form in other tissues, and 
there constitute a blastenoa, in which (per- 
haps conjoined with fresh exudation) col- 
lections of pus corpuscles arise. In this 
manner a secondary inflammation followed 
by suppuration may be occasioned. 

Gruby states that the corpuscles found 
in a metastatic abscess &re destitute of cell 
walls. Afterwards, according to him, an 
inflammation arises around the metastatic 
infiltration ; new globules of pus with an 
envelope, molecules, and a central vesicle, 
shortly arise ; so that even here and there, 
in a metastatic abscess, globules of pus with 
an envelope are to be detected. This, in 
our opinion, is tantamount to saying, that 
pus corpuscles are formed in the granules 
of the exudation deposited. 

Secondary purulent formations, however, 
are most common results of severe injuries, 
sach as compound fracture or laceration of 



parts. In such cases a large number of 
vessels are torn across, and we can readily 
understand, that if the exudation or lymph 
which ought to obstruct tdese vessels, in- 
stead of passing into permanent tissue, be- 
come transformed into pas, that the cor- 
puscles will have a direct and ready en- 
trance into; the circulation. We shall after- 
wards ^ee that a rapid and large amount 
of exudation, as occurs in such cases, fa- 
vours this result. Zimmerman supposes 
that the pus already formed dissolves the 
coagula, which obstruct the vessels. Per- 
haps it would be more correct to say, that, 
instead of passing into tissues, the coagu- 
lated, blood plasma forms a blastema for 
the formation of numerous corpuscles. 
That, under. certain circumstances, this oc- 
curs even within the vessels, has been 
shown by Gulliver,* and I have satisfied 
myself of the correctness of his statements 
by direct observation. 

In a man who died after amputation of 
the thigh, under Mr. Syme in the Royal In- 
firmary, I carefully dissected out the femo- 
ral vein and its principal branches leading 
from the stump. In slitting up the main 
trunk, I found it entirely filled with a coa- 
gulum, which, in the portion of the vessel 
passing under Poupart's ligament, was 
very firm ; but, on tracing it downwards, 
its consistence was found to diminish. 
Aboutihe middle of the thigh it was broken 
dowriand soft, and, towards its termination, 
became diflluent. That this was not a me- 
chanical softening was proved by a careful 
microscopic examination. Superiorly the 
clot only contained the minute primitive 
filaments found in colourless coagula. 
Further down these became mixed with 
plastic and exudation corpuscles. The 
latter were very numerous at a portion of 
the vessel which was somewhat constricted. 
As the examination proceeded lower, the 
corpuscles became more numerous, and the 
filaments disappeared, until at length no- 
thing butcorpuscles, innumerable filaments, 
and the fluid in which they swam, were 
present. In another case, of heart disease, 
where two small tumours the size of filberts 
were found attached to th^ mitral valves, I 
found interaally numerous exudation and 
pus cells. The character of the latter were 
determined by the peculiar nuclei which 
were made apparent on the addition of 
acetic acid. In both cases it is evident 
that cerpuscles had been formed in the 
coagulum. 



I 
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( Now, in cases of severe injuries, it is 
▼ery probable that a similar process goes 
oy, not only in the exudation thrown out, 
but in that poition of it which, under other 
circnra stances, would have closed up the 
ruptured vessels. Pus, then, directly en- 
ters the vessels, and is carried into the 
torrent of the circulation/ What now hap- 
pens may be well described in the words 
of 2iimmerman. ** If the entire pjis cor- 
puscles have been taken up b^ the venous 
system, they either reach the heart and 
pulmonary artery into the capillary struc- 
ture of the lungs, or, in case the purulent de- 
position was seated in organs whose veins 
formed the vena portae, they reach through 
these into the capillaries of the liver. Now, 
as the pus corpuscJes are in general .too 
large to pass through th&fine capillary net- 
Work in th/3 lungs and liver, it is evident 
that, for this reason, they must begin \o 
stop here, to accundulate, and to occasion a 
stasis as foreign irritants.' These, then, 
form new pus depositions, which progres- 
sively become greater from the constituents 
of the blood, and of the parts of the tissue 
capable of it. From this simple cause, it 
is easily explained why secondary absces- 
ses form so readily in* the liver and lungs. 
If the pus deposited in the liver, and newly 
formed, be taken up by the hepatic veins, 
these bring it into the heart and into the 
lungs. If it be taken up from these by the 
pulmonary veins, it may be deposited in 
every other organ to which the blood comes 
from the l^ft ventricle. ,In this case se- 
condary abscesses may form in the brain, 
in the kidneys, in the spleen, &c., and pus 
may even be discovered in the urjne."* 

Purulent matter formed within the ves- 
sels, the result of arteritis or phlebitis, 
produces similar results in a like manner.-j- 

VII. — THE CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH INFLU- 
ENCE THE TERMINATIONS' OF INFLAMMA- 
TION. 

It becomes very important to inquire 
what are those circumstences which induce 
the different transformations of the exuda- 
tion, such as we have previously described 
them, and when we may expect lymph, 
softening, suppuration or pennanent tissue 
to follow the inflammatory process. A sa- 
tisfactory elucidation of this subject must 
be intimately connected with our mode of 
treatment, inasmuch as a knowledge of 



*8ee tranilation of Ziinmerraan's pnper, Med. 
Chir. Review, July, 1844, p. 152. 

t See tranftlation of Gruby. Obs. Micros. Journal. 
Vol. ii. p. 266. 



those circumstances Which favoar 6r retard 
one more than another, will enable as in 
particular cases to apply our remedies so 
as best to assist the intentions of nature. 

It at once becomes evident that the es- 
sential caase of organization lies in the vi- 
tality and peculiar properties of the exuda- 
tion itself. This, like every blastema, as 
the egg in animals or the seed in plants, 
possesses the power of development, and 
passes into organization when placed in 
circumstances favourable to growth. It is 
not connected with the causes of the in- 
flammation, as these, however various, 
whether chemical, mechanical or vital, 
give rise to similar results. The origin of 
this function, therefore, must be sought in 
the vital properties of the exuded blood 
plasma alone. The same general circum- 
stances also influence the development of 
the exudation as influence organization in 
every species of blastema, whether vege- 
table or animal. The most important of 
these are temperature, the presence of 
moisture, and certain changes of the at- 
mosphere. 

That temperature exercises a most pow- 
erful influence on the growth of plants, 
that is, on the development of the cells of 
which they are composed, is a well-known 
fact. All vegetation requires a tempera- 
ture between 0° and 100° Fahrenheit, ft 
is also well established that vegetation is 
more rapid in elevated than in low tempe- 
ratures, and horticulture teaches us that its 
proper regulation will enable us to accu- 
mulate within a Small compass the plants 
of every clrme. The importance of tempe- 
rature in the growth of animals is equally 
Well marked, and may be observed" in the 
process of incubation, and the care with 
which the motlier instinctively guards her 
young froiB the approach of cold. Even 
in man, the fact that he attains maturity 
earlier in warm than in cold climates, is 
only a further illustration of the same gene- 
ral law. Growth, as we have seen, only 
consists in the evolution and further deve- 
lopment of nucleated cells, and the same 
laws which apply to this process in' plants 
and animals in a state of health, apply to 
thetn in disease. 

. It has long been recognized in practical 
medicine, that cold and heat locally ap- 
plied, are amongst the roost powerful means 
of combating inflammation. It is well 
known that the first checks the inflamma- 
loiy action, and retards the formation of 
pus, whilst the last favours the passage oi 
the exudation into suppuration. This is 
only acknowledging that cold c^- * 
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whilst heat facilitates the passage of the 
exudation into nacleated cells. In short, 
for the same reason as the horticdlturist 
who wishes to bring forward a plant, 
places it in a hot house, so the surgeon 
who desires to bring on suppuration ap- 
plies hot poultices and fomentations. From 
these considerations the indications for the 
especial application of cold and heat in in- 
flammation may be at once deduced. 

That moisture is as necessary for growth 
as a certain temperature may be proved 
from like observations in plants and ani- 
mals. I need not allude to the necessity 
of supplying water in order to secure the 
growth of the former, or the circiimstance 
that in every ovum a fluid surrounds the 
yelk, or portion where nucleated cells are 
actively developed. In the same manner 
we have seen that a rapid exudation and 
consequent excess of fluid favours the 
evolution of isolated cells, as those of pus 
or of plastic lymph, whilst its diminution 
is more favourable for more permanent 
growths. The formation of pus seems to 
be more especially favoured by the con- 
stant addition of fluid, and hence probably 
its common occurrence in all those situa* 
tioDs where this takes place, as from the 
walls of abscesses, the surface of mucous 
tnembranes, ulcers, &c,* For this reason 
^ppuration is impeded, and union by the 
first intention favoured, if, before uniting 
the edges of incisions, we wait, till the ex- 
travasation of blood has cea^d, and exuda- 
tion has occurred. Hence may be ex- 
plained the practice so long prevalent in 
the Edinburgh School of Surgery of not 
sewing together the flaps till some hours 
after aroputation, and glazipg has taken 
place. On the other hand, moist applica- 
tions conjoined with heat have been found 
most favourable for advancing suppuration. 

It was supposed by Hunter that the pre- 
sence or absence of atmospheric air exer. 
cised an influence on the results of inflam- 
mation. To the seclusion from air he as- 
cribed the production of lymph, as in shut 
cavities, whilst that of pus, according to 
him, id favoured by an exposure to it. A 
free surface, as exists on the skin or mu- 
cous membranes, as they favour an efi'usion 
of serum or excess of moisture, so they 
naturally favour the passage of the exuda- 
tion into pus or isolated cells. Hence, 
probably, the entrance of air into large ab- 
scesses, so much dreaded by surgeons, is 
not injurious from any poisonous influence 
it exerts, as from the circumstance that it 
keeps the walls separate, and thus favours 
an e:^ee8B of exudation and organization. 



Thatchangea in the atmosphere, inde- 
pendent of temperature and moisture, 
exert a powerful influence in advancing, 
impeding, or destroying growth, becomes 
evident on paying attention to its efiects 
throughout all animate nature, vegetable 
as well as animal. Crops which have 
I called forth the utmost skill of the agri- 
culturist, and which seem to promise 
the best return, slov^^ly or suddenly be- 
come withered ; their farther growth is 
checlced, and they die, and this not owing 
to any fault in the soil or in the nature of 
the seed, but to some yet undiscovered 
change existing in. the atmosphjere. So in 

fi^rticular seasons of the year, or in certain 
ocalities, we observe epidemic or hospital 
gangrene, and witness the same exudation 
whtch, under other' cirumstances, would 
become organized^ together with the struc- 
tures involved in it, &.C., become mortified 
and thrown oflf from the economy. Of the 
nature of this atmospheric influence or ma- 
laria we know nothing, but that it exists, 
observations such as we have alluded to 
sufiiciently prove. 

Why the exudation should not always 
undergo the s^me transformations. or pass 
into the same organi;Bation, it becomes very 
diflicult to determine. The blood plasma 
exuded throughout the body, when first 
poured oiit, is, in all tissues, essentially 
the same, and yet we see plastic, exuda- 
tion, and pus cells formed in it, and fre- 
quently cellular tissue, bone, or other struc- 
ture. Occasionally we see the same exu- 
dation partly transformed into pus, and 
partly into permanent tissue, as on the sur- 
face of an ulcer. All that can be said on 
this subject appears to be, that the same 
vital laws, which, in a healthy state of the 
economy, produce from the same blastema 
nucleated cells, passing into fat, muscle, 
nerve, bone, and so on. Induce, in a state of 
disease, results equalFy. dissimilar from the 
dame cause. Both research and observa- 
tion, however, indicate that there are certain 
circumstances connected with the indivi- 
dual which exert a considerable influence in 
determining the kind of organization which 
takes place in the exudation. These cir- 
cumstances appear to be connected, 1st, 
with the elementary structure of the tissue ; 
Sd, With the vital power of the whole or- 
ganism ; and-, 3d, with the progress of the 
inflapomation. A,8 these are points of great 
practical importance, I shall shortly con- 
sider eaeh in succession. 

1. The surrounding elementary struc- 
tures exercise an evident inflqeqce on the 
further development of the exudation. 
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Thas, blood-plasma eiTased in the peigh- 
boarhood of cellalar tissue, is a^ain deve- 
loped into cellular tissue, a)) we see in 
gninulations, in the greater number of re- 
generations and healing of wounds. Ex- 
ndation in the immediate neighbourhood 
of bones, or into their substance, is 
changed into bone. Even the primi- 
tiTe fibres of nerves \a've been said to 
be capable of regeneration^when olice di- 
Tided. SeroQS membranes, shut sacs, with 
vessels and' epithelium, may be newly 
formed from exudation' effused on serous 
surfaces. Every tissue is capable of oeing 
hypertrophied, when the exudation is pour- 
ed joot slowly, as in chronic inflammations. 
In all these cases th(^ new pathological for- 
mation depends apparently upon' the in- 
fluence the surrounding parts possess over 
the other circumstances which govern 'the 
development of the exudation. 

2. The vital power of the whole organ- 
ism has a most undoubted influence over 
the further development of the exudation. 
When inflammation is followed or accom- 
panied by general loss 'of streng'th, it does 
not become organized, or is very imper- 
fectly so. In such case^ the exudation 
breaks down into ai\ undetermined granular 
mass, although it sometimes exhibits an 
imperfect tendency to cell' formation. Di- 
minished energy of the vital power, there- 
fore, or certain changes in the constitution of 
the blood, tends to reduce and destroy the 
further development of the exudation. This 
is very well observed in scrofula, in which 
di8ease,*whilst the fibrin of the blood is di- 
minished, the albumen is in excess. Here, 
when suppuration takes place, it occurs 
slowly, and the pus cells are found to be 
imperfectly developed. Inste3d of being 
round and rolling^ freely on each other, they 
are angular, qolTeot into masses, and are 
mixed with numerous granules. In paren- 
chymatous organs, the occurrence of tuber- 
cle is common, which consists of nunaerous 
granlues, with a few imperfect attempts at 
cell formation, tn syphilis, scurvy,and other 
cachectic constitutions, it is well known 
that the exudation passes very slowly into 
organization, and that it frequently dies, 
causing ulceration. Moreover, the diffi- 
culty with which fractures and wounds 
heal in individuals badly nourished, in old 
age, or in such as labour under putrid dis- 
eases, as typhus or jail fever, sufficiently 



* May not the difficulty with which wounds heal 
by the first intention in Paris, be ascribed to a con- 
stitutional cause % 



demonstrate the influence of the general 
vital powers on the development of the 
exuded blood plasma.* 

3dly. The rapidity with which the exu^ 
dation takes place, and its amount, exer* 
cises a powerful influence on its organisa* 
tion. When the inflammation is acute, 
when the exudation occurs in considerable 
quantity, and the power of the constitutioa 
offiersnq check to the development, it pas- 
ses readily into exudation, plastic and^ua 
cells, and if there be loss of substance this 
Js quickljr restored. The quantity and 
quickness of the exudation favours its 
transformation into one of the three kinds 
of isolated corpuscles, according to the tex- 
ture of the part. On the other hand, when 
the inflammation is chronic, and the exu- 
dation is poured out slowly or in small 
quantity, it possesses an evident tendency 
to pass into a higher state of organization, 
and the cells are developed into fibres, or 
some of the permanent tissues. Hence 
union by the first intention from the small 
quantity of the exudation — union by the 
second intention from the slow progress of 
the organization, that which takes place 
rapijdly being thrown off in the form of pus. 
. Hence also Che slow formation of adhe- 
sions and dense membranes in shut cavi* 
ties. Lastly, when, the exudation is poured 
out with great slowness, tissues are formed 
which are 'identical with those existing rn 
a normal state, giving rise to hypertrophy 
in different organs. In this nuinner the 
violence of the inflammation and amount 
of exudAtioo exert a great influence over 
the products' produced, as has been long 
recognized in pathology by the terms ad* 
hesive inflammation,' suppurative inflam- 
mation, &Q. 

Such, then, appear to be the more im- 
portant circumstances which influence the 
terminations of inflammation. 

We have now endeavoured to -describe 
the principal phenomena which characterize 
the inflammatory process, and the manYier 
in which its products are produced. The 
early phenomena, consistrng of contraction, 
succeeded by dilatation of the capillaries, 
are analogous to what are called spasms, 
and paralysis in the muscular tiseue. The 
enlargement of the vessel permits a greater 
quantity of blood to enter it, whilst its cor- 
responding increase of tenuity permits fluids 
to be exuded through its walls, which, in a 
state of health} were retained. This increas- 
ed exosmosis, the approach of the yellow 
corpuscles to the sides of the vessel, and 
the stoppage of the blood, we endeavoured 
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to show, could only be explained by sup- 
posing the existence of a vital power caus- 
ing an increased attrsction between the 
blood and surrounding parenchyma. This 
hypothesis . is, of course, only intended to 
'express a certiiin series of facts, in the 
same manner that we speak of electrical at- 
traction and repulsion, or of gravitation, as 
explanatory of well-known occurrence. 

The early phenomena may be followed 
by the extravasation of blood, by the effu- 
sion of serum, or the exudation of blood- 
plasma. The latter constitutes the essen- 
tial phenomenon, and is invariably present, 
serving to distinguish inflammation from 
mere congestion and all other morbid 
processes. 

The blood-plasma exuded, and. the tex- 
tures imprisoned in it may die and pass into 
decomposition, rapidly, constituting morti- 
{cation, or more slowly causing ulceration. 
On the other hand, it may assume an active 
power of growth, in which case different 
kinds of nucleated cells are formed, which 
either remain isolated or pass into organi- 
zation of tissue. ' Inflammatory softenitig 
ip caused by the formation of exudation 
cells ; organizable lymph by the formation 
of primitive fijaments, mixed with * plas- 
tic corpuscles, and suppuration by -the 
formation of purulent matter corpus- 
cles. When there has been loss of 
substance, the exudation passes partly into 
cellular tissue, and sometimes into other 
elementary textures. This, however, al- 
ways by the process of cytogenQsis. Ocn 
casionaUy the exudation is absorbed either 
directly before its coagulation, or . more 
commonly after this,. by the disintegration 
of the isolated and temporary corpuscles 
which are formed, so that the coagulated 
blood-plasma is again rendered fluid 'end 
molecular, and capable of re-entering the 
vessels. These different results constitute 
the subsequent phenomena, or terminations 
of inflammation. 

Lastly, we have seen that the vitality of 
the exudation is influenced by the existence 
of a medium temperature, moisture, and 
the state of the atmosphere, and that the 
kind oforganizatioa into which it may pass 
is dependent, 1st, dn the elementary struc- 
ture of the tissue in which it occurs ; 2d, 
By the vital power of the whole organism ; 
and 3d, By the progress of the inflamma- 
tion. 

VIII. — CONCLUDrNO REMARKS. 

Before altogether closing our considera- 



tion of the pathology of inflammation, it . 
will be well to allude to- one or two points 
which we may now discuss with some 
hope of arriving at a satisfactory conclur 
sion.- One of the first pathologists, and one 
of the first physiologists in Europe, viz., 
Andral and Magendie, have both declared 
that the word inflammation should be ban- 
ished from medical n#menclature,"created,'' 
says MidraU^viii tne infancy of science, 
this expression .altogether metaphorical, 
was destined to represent a morbid state, 
in which the parts appeared to burn, to be , 
inflamed, &c. Received into general Ian* 
gjuage without any precise idea having ever 
been attached to it, in the triple relation of 
symptoms which announce it, of the lesions 
which characterize it, and of its intimate 
nature, the expression inflammation is be- 
come so very vague, its interpretation is so- 
very arbitrary, /that it has really lost its 
value, it is like an old coin without an im- 
pression, which ought to b'e removed from 
circulation, as ifonly causes error and con- 
fusioq. Magendie remarks, ** when we 
are called i/pon to' pronounce the worjl in- 
flammation, it is rather to criticize it than 
to' attach to it any definite ideas.'' Again, 
he says, <* one could fill an entire book 
with all ' the ideas which represent the 
Word inflam^mation, for it is synonymous 
with the word disease." 

Andral, afler having pointed out the con- 
fusion resultinc[ from the term inflamma- 
tion, has replaced it by the wordJiyperaemia^ 
or excess of blood. We evidently, how- 
ever, gain nothing by this substitution, as 
it is one of Words, not of ideas, and the 
term congestion, already in use, is synony- 
mous, with it. Magendie, in ridiculing the 
word inflammation, has never attempted to 
replace it in any way. Eisenmann has 
endeavoured to substitute the word stasis. 
But this only means stoppage of the bjood, 
and may take place in the veins as well as 
in the arteries, without exciting any of the 
phenomena called inflammatory. Hence 
it has been tde object of British patholo- 
gists to give precision to the old tern^ in- 
flammation, rather than change it for an- 
other, perhaps more unsatisfactory. 

It is evident, however, (hat the symp- 
toms of pain, heat, redness, and swelling, 
are no longer sufficient to indicate inflam- 
matory action. All these may depend 
upon simple congestion alone, and they 
may all be absent even when an inflamma- 
tion has been sufliciently powerful to de- 
stroy life, as in the substance of the brain. 
Neither can we any longer retain the vague 
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ideas which exist with respect to its pa- 
thology. Most pathologists, kideedi on 
being qaestioned, are obliged to acknow- 
ledge that of this they know nothing, and 
practical men, though they profess them- 
selves capable of detecting its existence, 
are all ready to confess their igoorance 
of its nature. 

One of the most powerful opponents of 
the ideas of Andral and Magendte, is the 
present distinguished Professor of the 
rractice of Physic in this University. Dr. 
Alison says, *» A peculiar perversion of nu- 
trition or of secretion, we hold to be essen- 
tial to the very existence of inflammation ; 
and all descriptions, and all attempts at 
explanation of the changes to which the 
term is applied, if they do not include this, 
their most essential peculiarity, we must 
regard as necessarily and fundamentally 
defective."* Now it is this perversion of 
nutrition that I hold we jnust regard as the. 
principal' feature in all the phenomena of 
inflammation Iq order, however, to un- 
derstand what is meant by perversion of 
nutrition, it evidently becomes necessary 
that we should have a clear idea of what is 
meant by healthy ornormal nutrition. 

We have taken great pains to point out 
that a healthy nutrition consists, 1st, in a 
healthy state pf the blood; 2d/ip a hetilthy 
exudation of blood-plasma ; and 3d,4n the 
formation of nucleated cells, passing into 
the healthy structures of the organism, as 
fat, bone, muscle, and nerve. - In inflamma- 
tion, however, we have seen that there is, 
1st, an unhealthy state of the blood; 2d, 
an unhealthy exudation of blood-plasma ; 
and 3d, a formation of nucleated cells, 
passing into structures foreign to the or- 
ganism, as softening, lymph, and purulent 
matter, and cicatrix. Surely, then, we are 
warranted in saying that inflammation^ is 
nothing ttiore or less than a form of anormal 
nutrition. 

Dr. Alison further obserVes, ** It is true 
that the various' effects which we ascribe 
to inflammation, adhesion, suppuration, ul- 
ceration, and gangrene, are very different 
from one another, and that we cannot satis- 
factorily point out the cause or even the 
mode by which each is effected." It is 
hoped, however, that in the preceding pages, 
not only has a suflicient cause been adduced, 
but that the mode in which the different 
terminations of inflammation are produced 
has been described from actual observation. 
That is, in the same manner that Schleiden 
in plants, and Schwann in animals, have 

* Lib. of Med. p. 53. 
TOL. III. — 11 



indicated the steps of normal natrition, 
owing to the formative influetace of a vital 
blastema, so it has been endeavoured to 
point out the mode in which anormal nutri- 
tion acts in producing the various results 
of inflammation, from the transformations 
of the exudation. 

It may be thought by some that this doc- 
trine contains nothing new,* that many au- 
thors have said the same thing ; that An 
dral, Lobstcin, and numerous others in their 
works on pathology, have distinctly spoken 
of increased and diminished nutrition : and 
that the term morbid growths, as applied to 
tumours, is a sufficient proof of this. No 
doubt the idea of a morbid nutrition has 
occurred to writers on pathology, yet how 
have they applied such ideas to the pheno' 
mena of inflammation 1 So far from their 
haying conceived purulent matter to be 
connected with this process, they supposed 
it to be secreted from the blood, in some 
unknown way, in order to be removed from 
the system. That is to say, they classified 
pus With the bile, urine, milk, and sweat, 
fluids secreted by glands to be excreted 
from the body. They had no idea that pu- 
rulent matter was the result of an active 
process of nutrition, formed and developed 
in exdded blood-plasma as from a blastema. 
<£ven an authority so late as Gerber de- 
scribes the pus corpuscle as being formed 
by the breaking up of the exudation cell, 
and Travers speaks of lymph being the se- 
creting organ of purulent 'matter.! No one 
has clearly distinguished the difference be- 
tween' the cells found in pleuritic lymph 
and those of purulent matter, although the 
former have been accurately figured by 
Gulliver and Vogel. Again, iuflammatory 
softening was confounded with that lesion 
which is the result of maceration, and no 
means existed of distinguishing one from 
the other. The identity betwelBn exudation 
corpuscles and the granular bodies of the 
colostrum was not known.:): In short, it 
was utterly impossible that, before the doc- 
trine of growth by cells, they could have 
formed the most remote conception of the 
manner in which these morbid appearances 
were produced. Even the steps of healthy 
nutrition were unknown ; how, then, could 
they explain the morbid phenomena? Their 
hypothesis, however, remained, and as so 



* My first paper on this subject was read lo the 
Medico-Cbirurgical Society of Edinburgh, November, 
1842, and an abstract of it was published in Cor- 
mack's Journal for )December following. It is re- 
ferred to by Henle in his Report, p. 198. , 

t On Inflammation, p. 123. 

X See Wagner by Willis, p. 429. 
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often oooors in the history of science, what 
at one period was the merest li'ypothesis, 
and only the offspring of a luxuriant ima- 
gination, becomes confirmed by observa- 
tion, and, after a time, received as esta- 
blished truth. I shall be satisfied if, in the 
foregoing essay, the mode in which this 
anormal nutrition takes place has been 
clearly shown, and the various phenomena 
of inflammation satisfactorily demonstrated 
to be explicable according to the present 
state of science. 

It may further be objected, that the term 
anormal nutrition, if correct, can only affect 
the results of inflammation, and not inflam- 
mation itself. But what is inflammation 
unconnected with exudation? Dr. Alison 
directly tells us that he can form no idea of 
inflammation unconnected with effusion. If 
we take away the results, we have only 
congestion or the early phenomena remain- ^ 
inv, to which we can never apply the term. 
But it is evidently erroneous to split oife 
process into two; and to call the first part 
the cause and the other the.result. Besides, 
where shall the division be made 1 Who 
has ever thought in healihy nutrition of 
making such distinctions? , The whole is 
one process, consisting esseritially in the 
exudation of blood-plasma, and of its sub- 
sequent transformations, and so it is main- 
tained in anormal nutrition; the exudation 
and subsequent changes are one process 
also. 

If, however, the word inflammation must 
he used (and it may be questioned whether 
the time has yet arrived for removing it al- 
together from practical medicine), it must 
be limited to that series of actions which 
terminates with the exudation of blood- 
plasma in unusual quantitie!9. In this sense 
it may always be employed with propriety, 
and we may always understand by itthata 
congestion has terminated in exudation, 
which may die, or become organised, be 
absorbed, or pass- into permanent tissue, 
according to those vital laws which govern 
normal as well as anormal nutrition; 

(^Concluded.) 

NARCOTICS IN INSANITY.* 

By far the most useful remedies in active 
mania, after the system is prepared for their 
use, are narcotics. 

It is generally conceded at the present 
day, that the condition of the brain in ma- 

'* Dr. Woodward's Annual Report to the 
Trustees of the State Lunatic Hospital at Wor- 
cester, Mass. 



nia, is not tnflammation,'bnt rather a high 
state of irritation, increasing its activity 
and that of the nervous system generally. 
The symptoms are sometimes equivocal, 
and are calculated to mislead, but close ob- 
aervation and the effect of remedies con- 
spire to show that the braifi is not in a state 
of inflammation, ^or this state of the brain 
narcotics would seem to be the most natural 
remedies, and experience shows that such 
is the fact. In nrany cases, this state of 
excitement will, after a time, give place to 
more healthy and natural actions, and the 
disease will be cored without the use of 
remedies'; but in a majority of cases the 
symptoms yield more readily and favoura^ 
bly where narcotics are prescribed. 

Morphine. The remedies of this class 
most extensively useful are sulphate of 
morphine and other similar preparations. 
The exact time, circumstances, and cases 
when these remedies can be applied with 
the greatest benefit mu«t depend upon the 
ji!ldgment and experience of the medicat 
adviser. On this, doubtless, depends their 
greater utility in the hands of some men 
than of others, though many more cases, 
suitable for their use, may have fallen un- 
der the care of one man than of bthers who 
hav6 management of institutions. Other 
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practitioners have generally but a limited 
experience with them, as insanity^ at the 
present day, is but little treated by medi- 
cine except in the institutions especially 
devoted to this class of patients. 

The jTiorphine should usually be administer- 
ed in solution, beginning with greater or less 
doses, according to the nature of the case and 
th» urgency of the symptoms.' . Moderate doses 
should generally be first tried, and they may be 
cautiously enlarged till the system is under 
their influence, and the excitement is controlled. 
The cflccts should be carefully watched, and 
if any unpleasant or unfavourable symptoms 
occur, the remedy must be changed, modified 
or tumbined, so that these effects may be ob- 
viated. In a large majority of the cases no 
such effects will occur. When its effect is fii- 
vourable, it exercises a controlHng influence 
over the symptoms, atid the patieut becomes 
more quiet, rational and natural in every re- 
spect. These effects once gained, can in most 
cases be maintained till the recovery is com- 
plete. Sometimes symptoms occur which re- 
quire that the remedy be increased, but more 
generally it can be cautiously diminished, and 
ader a time be withdrawn, and the system suf^ 
fer-no inconvenience, and the insanity proved 
to be cured. The time that this remedy shoold 
be need varies in different cases, from a few 
weeks to many months. 

In the few cases in which it is necessary to 
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adminiBter n^rcotica* in large doMs to produce 
the most decided impi^ssiond, the tincture uf 
opium is better than the salts, but generally the 
salts are more safe and agreeable in their 
effects. 

In some cases, the Dover's powder is the 
best form in which this remedy can be admi- 
nistered, especially in the early period&of dis- 
ease, when the skin is inclined to increased 
temperature and unnatural dryness^. 

For twelve years this remedy has been ex- 
tensively used in this institution with the most 
marked success. 

The manner in which the morphine has been 
used in this and other hospitals mahis country, 
continuing it till the symptoms have subsided, 
then omitting and seeing them return, then 
again and again removed by the renewal of the 
medicine, atfordi^ onequiv'ocal evidenc^e of its 
power to subdue maniacal excitements, relieve 
the delusions of the insane, and restore the 
brain and liervous system to a 8ou(id and 
healthy state. 

Most English writers speak of the extraordi- 
nary effects of this remedy in isolated cases, 
but caution against its general use. But the 

{>ractitioners in the English institutions have 
earned, by experience, to rely upon it with as 
much confidence as those in this country have 
for a long time done. 

I quote the following from the Report of the 
British Metropolitan Commissioners. 

'* Preparations of opium and other sedatives, 
given in repeated and sufficient doses, are 
thought by the best practitioners, who conduct 
the medical treatment in the largk asylums, 
to be of great efficacy in subduing excitement 
and agitation, and, conjoined with the use. of 
baths, cold applications to the head, and the use 
of antispasmodijis and aperients are said to pro- 
mote the cure of mania in the early and acute 
stages. 

It is rare that any benefit arises from single 
doses of opiates at night to produce sleep, un- 
less the system is kept under the infiuence of 
them the whole time. In the most violent forms 
of disease, the doses should be repeated once 
in four or six hours. The medicine failed to 
gain any permanent credit while it was only 

Srescribed at night, in large doses, for the pur- 
ose of procuring s!eep. 
It is important to know, in this connection, 
the symptoms which oontra indicate the use of 
this class of remedies. * When the skin is/^hot 
and dry, the tongue covered with a white fur, 
or dry, smooth and red, the bowels obstinately 
constipated, the pupil of the eye greatly con- 
tracted, and the vessels of the conjunctiva in- . 
jected with blood, the symptoms must, be 
changed before the morphme can be used with 
safety or advantage. Wjth the dry , red, smooth 
tongue, which atten.ds comparatively few ca^es, 
the use of opiates is generally unfavourable, 
bat the other symptoms, above enumerated, can 
commonly be removed, or sosfar obviated, in a 
fi|W dayi, aa to make them nnexceptionable. | 
I have spoken thus far only of tbiB oie of the 



morphine in maniacal excitement. In some^ 
forms of melancholy,' especially where there is 
great mental anguish, and strong suicidal pro- 
pensity, its operation is equally beneficial, often 
procuring relief in a. short time, and carrying 
the patient along most favourably to health. In 
this form of d48ea8e, it is rarely necessary to use 
the remedy in large doses, but whatever is pre-' 
scribed should be at regular intervals, from 
three to six times in the twenty-four hours. 

Datura Stramonium. Some practition- 
ers place great reliance on the use of stra- 
monium in mania. In some cases its ef- 
fects are very favourable, in others it not 
only disappoints our hopes, but sometimes 
actually coincides with diseased impres- 
sions, and aorgravates the symptoms. The 
late Dr. Todd osed it successfully, and his 
testimony iis a host in favour of any medi- 
crn^. 'In my hands, in ordinary cases, 
it has not proved very successful. 

In cases of insanity connected with epi- 
lepsy, and especially in epilepsy discon- 
nected with insanity, I have seen most ex- 
cellent effects from this remedy. It is rare 
that a case of insanity complicated with 
epilepsy, entirely recovers, but under the 
use of 'stramonium, the symptoms of both 
are often greatly diminished in force and 
frequency. In ^many cases in which the 
paroxisms of epilepsy have recurred fre- 
quently, they have, for months, been wholly 
suspended by the use of the tincture of stra* 
monium. 

I have now in my care a yonng woman who 
had for some, yearp been subject to epileptic 
paroxysms, three or fonr limes a week for the 
last two years she has had turns of violent ma- 
nia, with the most determined purpose to com- 
mit suicide. At each recurrence, she would 
beat her head against the wall of her room^ if 
otherwise restrained, so forcibly as to inflict se- 
vere wounds. She was put upon the use of 
■stramonium soOn after she came to the hos- 
pital ; af\er a considerable time the severity of 
the paroxysms abated, and the insanity wcs less 
violent.' It is now more than ten months sihce 
she has had an epileptic fit or a severe parox- 
ysm of insanity. Her health has improved in 
every respect ; 'she is more or less insane at all 
tiroes, but is not violent. Instead of being one 
of the most troublesome patients in the house, 
she is qiiiet, harmless, and even useful, as she 
is industrious, and capable of doin^^ much pro- 
fitable labour. The stramonium is still used 
in such doses as slightly to impair the vision. 

This remedy rarely makes any favourable 
impression on epilepsy unless it be used in suf- 
ficient doses to dilate the pupils of the eye 
slightly, and prodoce some difficulty of visioM 
more or less of the time. • 

In casoa of insanity in which the conditiOD o 
the brain is aimilar to that whioh exists in epi 
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lepty, the stramoniam would doabtlesa do 
good, but to be able to distinguish these cases, 
requires discrimination and experience which 
few men possess. 

The best form of administering the Stramo* 
nium is in tincture of the seeds, or tiucture of 
the extract. 

CoNiUM Maculatum. The extract of 
conium, either alone or in combination with 
mineral tonics, is a valuable remedy, and 
has proved useful in some forms of insanity. 
As a means of removing maniacal exrite- 
ment it is worthy of little confidence. But 
for some forms of melancholy, and espe- 
cially chronic disease of the digestive or-' 
gans, with melancholy or neuralgia, it often 
proves very useful. It is a deobstruent 
narcotic of no inconsiderable power. In 
cases of melancholy complicated with dis- 
ease of the stomach and torpor of the li^r, 
attended by uneasiness, restlessness, watch- 
fulnes:^, and nervous paind, it often affords 
great relief, and is auxiliary in accomplish- 
ing a cure. In pure neuralgia, Conium 
combined with Iron, Quinine, Nitrate of 
Silver, or the Arsenical solution of Fowler, 
often proves a very efficient remedy. It 
may be advantageously usedfor.a long time, 
in large doses, without danger. It is only 
in large doses that it is useful in any case, 
and particularly as a deobstruent. The 
minimum dose is ten grains three times a 
day, the maximum dose, two, three, or four 
drachms^ as frequently repeated. I have 
rarely found any advantage from doses less 
than fifteen or twenty grains, repeated three 
or four times a day, but commoqly give 
from thirty lo forty grains as frequently 
repeated. 

With the Carbenate, or Red Oxyd of Iron, it 
is more frequently prescribed than iu any other 
way. These two medicines, when. combined, 
qualify each other, and tho combination seems 
to incrense the efficacy of bo^. There is con- 
siderable difficulty in procuring a good quality 
of thi<4 extract, it should be made of the ex- 
pressed juice of the plant, evaporated iu a sand 
bath. 

When used in- large doses, the extract of Co- 
nium produces ten^pprary vertigo, and a heavy, 
duU pain over the eyes and across the forehead. 
If this tjffect is never produced by the medi- 
cine, the dose is.eithertpo small or the medicine 
of a bad quality. , ' ' 

Glandular tumours sometimes disappear quite 
suddenly under the use of this remedy. A lady 
came under my care with the deepest melan- 
choly, under the false impression that she had a 
bole in her stomach, and that all the food she 
took was impacted in the abdominal cayity. 
She had had for two years or more cessation of 
the menses, ^nd an uteriue tumour as large as 



a qiiart bowl. Tliis tumour gave her little 
trouble and occasioned no anxiety, the other 
sufferings and Alarm occupied all her thoughts, 
and made her most unhappy. She took the 
extract of Conium in combinBtion with the Red 
Oxyd of Iron, in doses of from thirty to forty 
grains, three times a day, with sulphate of Mor- 
phine, particularly at night. A fter some months 
the patient got better, the delusion vanished, 
the health was completely restored, and what 
was qoite surprising to all who had any know- 
ledge of the case, the tumour gradually dimi- 
nrshed and finally entirely disappeared, and'tbe 
healthy functions of the uterus were restored. 
There has bieen no* return of either disease 
since, a period of *£ve or six years. The lady 
now enjoys uninterrupted health. 

Camphor.* ^h^s medicine has allernately 
been in ^av.our with, and lost the confidence of, 
the medical practitioner, fur centuries past, and 
its juerits are now very unequally estimated by 
men ofexperieuce id the treatment of insanity. 
In the large doses in. which it has sometimes 
b(?en used, ir has doubtless produced very con- 
siderable effect in allaying irritation and pro- 
curing sleep. But it is not frequently used in 
this way, and when it is, its efiects are not as 
ceriaiii or as safe as other medicineB now more 
extensively relied upon. The use of Camphor 
is now principally confined to a combination 
with other moderate narcotics, to rfemove slight 
irritation of the nervous system, and promote 
sleep. I have used it in various forms, and in 
large and siyall doses, without any favourable 
results. In dysmeDdrrhcea connected with in- 
sanity, or without it, it is o(\en a useful remedy, 
in doses 6f from five to ten grains, and frequent- 
ly relieves from extreme suffering. The tinc- 
ture- is used externally to the head with tempo- 
rary relief, and is perhaps more useful than 
di'luted alcohol alone, though generally less 
efficacious than cold water. 

Camphor will probably neyer again receive 
the encomiums which it has occasionally had in 
times past, as a remedy for insanity, hut it has 
a limited usefulness in some cases, and will not 
be likely to be wholly discarded. 

Hyosc7amus. The extract of Hyoseya- 
mus has been extensively used as a remedy 
in maniacal excitements. It is probably at 
this day more extensively used, in this 
country and in Europe, than any other of 
the narcotics, and until the preparations of 
morphine were extensively introduced, it 
stood at the head of the list of narcotics, in 
this and similar diseases.^ 

It is a useful medicine iu some cases of mo- 
derate excitement, in disturbances of the ner- 
vous system, and sleeplessness.^ In combina- 
tion with tonics, alteratives and other Narcotics, 
it is useful to allay irritation and produce aquiet 
and equable 8tat«j of the sjsiem in many fornas 
of mental- 'disease. 

In high' maniacal excitement,, and the extromo 
suffering of some cases of melanchuiy, it is only. 
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ao aaxiliary to the more powerful and effica- 
cious remediea that ive have before considered. 
Its virtues have probably been overrated, biit it 
is worth a trial in many forms of disease that do 
not require potent remedies. I hardly know 
of a remedy more likely to induce sleep in 
simple watcbfulnass, than a combination of Hy- 
oscyamns, Camphor, and Lupuline, in equal 

Sroportions, from two to five grains each for a 
ose, repeated if^ necessary. In combination 
with Nux Vomica and Nitrate of Silver itofi^n 
proves a valuable remedy. 
- Nox Vomica, Belladonna, Veratrit/e. 
These remedies are useful in some condi- 
tions of the nervous symptoms,- but, so far 
as Ihave known, have not been extensively 
employed in insanity. 

Nui( Vomica is useful in palsy, relaxation of 
the muscular tisfvued of the stomach, bowels, 
and bladder, as well as in external muscular 
weakness. I have used it in cases of melan* 
choly with flatnlency and general relaxation of 
the muscular tone. In my practice it often 
enters into combination with Nitrate of Silver, 
. in affections of the heart, in epilepsy, neuralgia, 
and chorea. It is a powernil remedial ageilt, 
and may be used in larger^doses than is usually 
prescribed. " The first^ unpleasant sytnptom 
arising from its use, is a sense of constriction of 
the stomach, whidi is specific, and shows that 
the medicine is producing some effect. . 

My own experience of Belladonna is qaite 
limited. It is very apt to affect the virion con- 
siderably before it affects the nervous system 
generally, and this symptom sometimes coia* 
cides with the illusions of disease, or creates 
Tisaal illusions which are likely to disturb the 
insane. This disagreeable effect is so x)(\en 
produced by it as to operate unfavourably to it6 
extensive use. 

Veeatrine is probably not strictly^ a' 
narcotic, but is a remedy which affects the 
oervoud system in a surprising KDanner. It 
will often produce nausea and vomiting 
before it exhibits any very marked effect 
as a general remedy. When applied ex- 
ternally in the form of* ointment or strong 
tincture, it relieves neuralgic pains in a 
surprising manner, usually producing a 
prickling sensation of the part to which it 
is applied. When u^ed infernally, it has 
in some cases produced strangary. * 

SYRUP OF BARK. 

On a neio and more^ efficient Fniparation. of 
Cinchona Bark. 
By M. DoifoVAN. 

The ol lowing are the quantities of ma- 
terials to be employed, and the calculations 
of the result : 

Let eight ounces of yellow bark, in 
coarse powder, be digested with a pint of 
proof-spirit for a >^ek, in* a close vessel,. 

11* 



with frequent <agitation. The tincture is to 
be fully extracted by the (crew-press; the 
residuum is to be digested with another 
pint of proof-spirit for a week, and the 
tincture again expressed. The residuum is 
now to be boiled tor half an hour with a pint 
of water, and the decoction strongly pressed 
out. The boiling of the residuum a second 
and third time with a new pint of water is 
to be performed in the same manner ; and 
then the three desoetions, mixed, are to be 
evapoYated by heatto eight onnces. It will 
be much better if this be done ina vacuuil). 
The tinctures, mixed, are to be distilled or 
evaporated until eight ounces remain ; and 
these, still boiling hot, are to be added to 
the evaporated decoction. A pint of liquid 
will thus be produced, the chief ingredient 
of which is dikinate of quinia. Its quan- 
tity may 'be determined as follows : 

If one French pound (756^ troy grains) of 
yellow bark furnish, on an average, 20Q troy 
grains of hydrous disulphate of quinina, con- 
tainiug 143*62 grains of andrydou8quinina,thi8 
last, while existing in the bark as dikinate of 
qninina, must have been in combination with 
78'43 of dry kinio acid*; the amount 6f dry di- 
kinate of quiiiina in each French pound of yel- 
low bark being thu« 227 troy grams, or 115*34 
grahis in eight troy ounces, namely, the quantity 
from which 'ihe above-mentioned pint of bark 
liqiior was procured. 

The other ingredient of which notice is here 
to be taken, is kinate of lime. The quantity of 
this in eight onnces of yellow bark, and, there- 
fore, in a pint of bark liquor, will be 268*8 
grains, when the bark. contains seven per cent, 
of this salt, as it ought. Now 268-8 grains of 
hydrous kinate of lim6, consist of — 

Anhydrous kinic acid . . 14*973 grains. 

Lime 24*52 „ 

Water .... 94-55 „ 
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And 24-52 grams of. lime require for saturation 
31-53 grains of anhydrous o?ialic &cid,. which 
would be furnished by 315*31 grains of anhy- 
drous dinoXolate of quinina — this last salt con- 
sisting of 31*53 grains of anhydrous oxalic acid 
^equal to 55*17 of crystals)) combined with 
283*78 of anhydrous quinina. . 

The result of the double compositiun of 
268*79 grains of crystallizjed kinate of lime b^ 
3l5*j31 grains of anhydrous dinoxalate of qui- 
ninas would therefore be 56*05 grains of inso- 
luble oxalate of lime, and 433 51 grains of an-- 
hydrous dikinate oPqniniua, thus ^ 

Anhydrous kidic acid . . 149*73 grains. 

Aiihydrous quinina >. ,. 283.78 ^ 

433^51' 
Thus, by adding 315*31 ^raifis of anhydrous 
dinoxaUite of quinina to the pint of baik liquor 
above, mentioned, containing 268*8 grains of 
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natiTO kioate oflimet we produce 433:51 grains 
of dikinate of quiuina. And as that liquor na- 
turally contained 115*34 grains, as already 
shown, the total quantity of dikinate of quin na 
is now 548*85 grains in the pint of liqnor pro- 
duced fronj eight ounces of yellow bark. 

Having therefore added 315*31 grains of an- 
hydrous dinoxalate of quinina (or rather jts 
component parts, already estimated above) to. 
the pint of bark liquor, and boiled for a few 
moments, the liquor is to be made into a syrup 
by adding twenty-one troy ounces of refined 
sugar, and four ounces of fc[iest gum arabic, both 
iif powder, and previously mixe^. The whole 
is to be kept stirring until solution be effected : 
and if the resulting syrup, when cold, do not 
amount to thirty-two ^unces measure, that 
quantity is to be obtained by the addition of 
. water. When cold, the syrup is to b^ filtered 
through flannel, which is the best filter for sy- 
rups; what remains on the filter is inert mattefi 
in each ounce measure of this syrup, there 
are 17*15 grains of anhydrous dikinate of qai- 
nina. To compare this strength with that of 
common decoction of bark, we h:ive only to 
consider that» if two ounces of yellow bark be 
boiled in 32 ounces of water, and that the whele 
dikinate of quinina were thereby extracted, the 
quantity would amonnt to . but 28*83 grains, 
whereas in an. equal measure of the syrup there 
are 548*85 grains — that is, the syrup is 
nineteen times stronger than th0 decoction. 
But as the whole active matter of the barft is 
not extracted, the syrup is still stronger. By 
sweetening the decoction equally to the syrup, 
the latter being previously diluted with the 
quantity of water equivalent to that contained 
in the decoction, I found by the taste that the 
syrup is about thirty times mere bitter than the 
decoction. Hence, one drachm of sj^rap is 
equal in power to about three onpces and six 
drachms of the decoction ; and it would be'also 
equal to the 113 grains of hsitk in substance 
from which the decoction is obtained, but that 
the whole of the active matter is not extracted 
in boiling. As.one drachna of syrup contains 
2*144 grains of dikinate of quinina ; and as that 
quantity of the salt is ctntained also in 7] '4 
drains of powder of bark, itifollows that one 
uraehm of syrup is equal to three ounces and 
six drachms of decoction, and to 71*4 grains of 
powder of bark. 

To facilitate calculation, I have hitherto sup- 
posed that yeUoto bark was to be employed for 
this syrop. It has been already shown in this 
essay that, in the opinion of good judges, cin- 
chonina is equal to quinina as an antiperlodic. 
Red bark contains both of these alkaloids, often 
in equal quantities, along with a much greater 
ratio of that highly important medicinal agent, 
the peculiar tannin of bark, fhan is found in the 
other species. It was, indeed, long ago ac- 
counted the best of the barks by Dr. Saunders; 
and Dr. Skeete proved that it imparted more 
of its virtues to menstrua than any other. A 
ayrup prepared frofm xed bvk. will contain all 



the virtnes of the thiee b&rks, and perhaps in a 
greater degree than a syrup made from the other 
two conjointly : some might prefers mixtj^reof 
red and yelloW barks in equal quantities. 

It remains to offer a few suggeations re~ 
lative to the pharmaceutical employment of 
this syrup. In general it may be used in 
any mixture of compatible liquids, when 
the pawers of bark sre required, and when 
the other liquids are already sofficieotly 
voluminous, and wopld be altogether too 
balky if decoction of bark were employed* 
Thus, in the simuhaneous exhibition of 
decoctions of bark and sarsaparilla, in 
equal quantities, the sniallest efficient dose 
of the mixture is six ounces three times a 
da jr. By altering the formula to fifteen and 
a half ounces of deeoction of sarsapariUay 
and iive and a half drachms of syrap of 
bark, the same powers are exhibited in half 
the foiegoing bulk. 

'Hitherto there has been no way of exhi- 
biting bark in itsfoll powers, except in this 
state of powder, which to most persons is 
so disgusting a dose that it is rarely pre- 
scribed. The following contains all its 
energy in a state of perfect development and 
acti vity , and is a pleasant carminative tonic: 

Cinnamon water, six ounces and a half; 
syinp of bark, half an ounce; compound 
tlnctnre of bark, an ounce. An ounce mea- 
sure of this mixture is equivalent to forty- 
two grains of bark in substance. 

When hark and iron are indicated, the 
foUowinpr is the formula in which the least 
chemical action takes place between the 
tannin and the iron, as no discoloration ap- 
pears for several days t 

Precipitated carbonate of iron, syrup of 
bark, of each an ounce. Mix. Dose, the 
size of a small nulmeg. 

Tbe strength of this syrup is such, that 
one drachqp is a full dose, either by itself 
or in water. Aromati'cs, such as anise or 
fennel, are said perfectly to mask the bit- 
terness of preparations of quinina. M. 
Pierqnin says, that thirty -two grains of 
> carbonate of magnesia conceal the taste of 
six grains of sulphate of quinina without 
interfering with its virtues. 

To conclude,, this preparation of bark 
seems deserving of the attentive considera- 
tion of physicians, as ito ontains all that is 
valuable in that medicine, in a state of per- 
fect ptrescrvation and full energy. It pre- 
sents tbe active ingredients exactly in their 
natiiral state, which good judges have de- 
clared to be, in many forms of disease, ab-^ 
solutely necessary. It contains nothiof^ 
, but what is an unalterld pros^imatd pnocif« 
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pie of bark. The form is eommodiaus, not 
liable to apoilinjr, is less disagre^eabfo than 
any other, and may be rendered even agree- 
able. •— Pharmaceutical Journal, 



TESICO-YAOINAL FISTVL 

M. Vidal has proposed, in unmanageable 
cases of this most distressing accident, to 
obliterate the orifice of the' vagina entirely,, 
BO as to convert thi9 canal into a blind 
passage, and thereby to prevent the issne 
of the urine from it. This idea was suggested 
to him by the accidental effects produced 
by the nitrate of silver having been applied 
rather too freely to the anterior and poste- 
rior walls of the vagina, in a case where 
the use of a suture to the fistula had failed, 
and the application of the caustic had been 
tried instead : the opposite waits of the 
▼agina joined together, and quite prevented 
the escape of any fluid from its orifice. The 
result was, that the urine flowed from the 
urethra. This state of things continued for 
nearly a fortnight. Unfortunately, upon en- 
deavouring to ascertain, by means of a ma- 
nual exammaHon* the state of the parts, the 
feeble adhesion of the vagina gave way, 
and the urine again began to escape from 
its orifice. 

In this, and indeed.in almost every case of 
vesico- vaginal fistula, a great obstacle to the 
cicatrization of its edges is the fact that the 
bladder has usually become so contracted 
upon itself, that it is unable to hold any 
considerable quantity of urine. The fluid 
is therefore continually escaping from the 
ulcerated opening^ and, when the dis- 
charge is obstructed by suture^ th^ patient 
is distressed with most frequent calls to 
micturition. The efl^ects thus induced very 
materially interfere, as a matter of course, 
with the process of healing: and unfortu- 
nately too, the leaving of a catheter in the 
.bladder does not answer well, in conse- 
quence of the contracted staie of the cavity 
of this organ. 

M. Vidal has once carried' bts proposal 
into effect, in the case of a woman, 35 
years of age in whom the vesical fistula 
was so large as to admit the ratroduction 
of several fingers through the ulcerated 
opening, into the bladder. After paring 
the edges of the vulvar orifice of the va- 
ffina, he passed three stitches throogb the 
internal labia, and tied them over two 

Sieces of bougie, in the usual manner of 
inningr a quifled suture. Next daj» the 
urine was voided by the urethra ; and, for 
' nearly a month, not a drop made its escape 



from the vagina. The catamenia, |also, 
during thia period, passed along with the 
orine from the urethra. Most unfortunately, 
a difficulty in passing the water having 
come on, one of his pupils made an attempt 
to introduce a catheter into this canal, and 
pressed too strongly against the vaginal 
eieatriz. The result was, that the adhe- 
aion gave way ; some blood was discharged 
at first, and subsequently urine came away 
by the wound. 

M. Vidal closes his remarks in these 
words: — »*The difficulty of closing the 
orifice oF the vagina is indeed real ; but to 
say that it is impossibe, is nothing but a 
vague assertion. The objection that I de- 
prive the women of 'son plus bel attribut,' 
that I rob her of her sex, and prevent her 
fr6m ever conceiving afterwards, is one that 
it is quite needless to reply to.'* — Mtd, 
' Chir, Mev, 

ANALYSIS OF MILK TAKEN FROM A HE- 

OOJT. 

In Liebig's Annalen for September, there 
is a paper by J. Schlossberger, M.D., de- 
tailing some experiments made with a view 
to determine whether a fluid secreted by 'the 
mamma of a he-gdat, was true milk. The 
secretion or milk by male animals has been 
asserted by many observers. Humboldt re- 
lates the case of an Indian, who, upon his 
wi£e falling ill, gave her infant suck for five 
months, his breasts secreting a dense, sweet 
milk. Last summer, a he-goat was found 
in the vicinity of Giessen, which had a co* 
pious secretion of milk, the animal sucking 
itself. The animal was four years old^ 
with genital organs perfectin size and de- 
velopment, and proved to be in every re- 
spect normal, he having impregnated many 
females in the previous autumn. As the 
secretion said to be milk, found in male ani- 
mals» had never been submitted to a chemi- 
cal and microscopic examination, doubta 
were entertained of |he fact, and to set this 
matter at rest, the present investigation was 
instituted. 

The fluid obtained by repeatedly milking 
the animal had. the colour, consistence, and 
taste of milk, and was perfectly devoid of any 
unpleasant t)dour. Under the microscope the 
hotter globules appeared numerous, and a con- 
siderable amount of cream separated afler stand* 
ing ^ome time. 

On incineration, this milklef\ 0-782 per cent. 
' of white ashes. ' Of 100 parts of these aght^s,. 
41*6 parts were insoluble, and 5*84 were salts 
soluble in water. 

100 parts of the milk, analyzed, accorr' 
the methed of Haidlen, gave— ^ 
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83-09 v^ater, 

14-91 solid matter (containing 0782 fixed 
Baits). 

ItK) parts of the solid coustitaents consisted 
of- 

17a3 baiter, 

17*45 sugar ofmilk^tind salts soluble in alco- 
hol, 

64 71 cascine and salts insoluble in alcohol. 
Consequently, in 100 parts of this be-goat's 
milk there were — 
8509 water, 
966 casein (with salts), 
SJ-eO sugar of milk (with salts),. ' 
2 66 batter. 

llins it was remarkably rich in casein, but 
contained less butter and sugar of milk than 
cow's milk. It was more like the milk of the 
female of the same species; but the method 
adopted for analyzing goat's milk, with which 
this may be compared, was imperfect, the analy- 
sis having been made some time since. 

Goat's milk contains in 100 parts,* according 
to— 

Bo^^sou. LuisciuB. John. 

Casein, 5-29 912 lQ-54 

Butter, 2-99 . 4*56 1 17 

Sugar of milk, 2-07 * • 437 234 

Water, 89-28 81-93 8493 

The secretion of true milk by a male animal 
is interesting, from its bearing upon the theory • 
of secretion. It seems to show that the secre- 
tion of milk is 4ndependent of any peculiar 
condition of the blood of an animal, incident to 
pregnancy, but that it depends far more upon 
the development of the secretory organ. The- 
elements of milk. are present in the blood of- 
both male and female ; their transmutation into 
milk depends upon the state of the glands ; or, 
it may be asked, can the quality of the blood of 
the male, under any circumstances, become 
changed in the same manner as in parturient 
females ? 

It will be interesting to observe whether, in 
the rutting season, which is approaching, the 
secretion of milk will cease with- the recurrence' 
of excitement in the gepital organs.— rLie^i^'^ 
Annalen, September. 

ADULTERATION OF SULPHATE OF QUININE 
AND A METHOD Ot DETECTING IT. 

The sulphate of quinine of commerce is 
Tery frequently adulterated with aalieine. 
If the proportion of the latter alkaloid pre> 
Bent be half, or even one-foarth, the fraud 
may be detected by the addition of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, which produces, with 
salicine, a characteristic red colour. But 
if no more than a tenth of salicine is mixed 
with the sulphate of quinine, this red co- 
loar is not developed by the addition of sul- 
phuric acid. In order to detect the pre- 
Bence of salicine in this or l ess proportions, 

* BardiiCh'B Ptaysiologie, bd. iii. b. 146. 



this alkaloid must be isolated. For thi» 
purpose, take three or four grains of the sus^ 
pected sulphate of quinine, and ^our on it 
about six times its weight of concentrated 
sulphuric acid, which dissolves the salt, 
and if salicine be present, forms a'solution 
of a brown colour, just like sulphurio acid 
soiled by some vegetable matter. To this 
add carefully and gradually some distilled 
water, until a white precipitate appears. 
This will probably be Salicine, which will 
not dissolve in a moderately dilute acid 
solution of sulphate of quinine. Filter the- 
liquid, and collect the precipitate on a 
watch glass, and it will now produce, upon 
the addition of concentrated sulphnric acid 
the bright red colour characteristic of sali- 
cine. If too much water be added, the pre- 
cipitate will dissolve, and only a loose gela- 
tinous precipitate will form, very difficult 
to 6eparale.-^3f. Peltier ^ Journal de Chemie 
Medicale, ♦ 

GALVANISM AEtPLIBD. TO TttE TREAT^ 
MENT OF UTERINE HEMORRHAGE, ETC. 

Dr. Radford says that he has pursued 
this practice with great success, in cases of 
hern'orrbage, accidental or unavoidable, ac» 
companied by exhaustion, and occuring be- 
fore, during, or after labour. He adds — 

'* I am satisfied, from positive trial of the 
remedy, that it will be found a most import- 
ant agent in tedious labour, depending upon 
want of power in the uterus, and where no 
mechanical, obstacle exists. I would, also 
suggest the probability of its proving valu- . 
able in orginating uterine action de novo, in 
cases wjiere it may be considered necessary 
to induce premature labour. It seems to 
me also to be worthy of trial in certain 
cases of menorrhagia in the ongravid state,, 
where, on vagin^il examination, the uterus 
is found to be atonic, as evidenced by its 
large flaccid condition, and the patulous 
stale of the os uteri." ' 

The remedy is thus applied :— 

'* The brass ball of the vaginal conductor 
is to be passed iip to theos uieri, and moved, 
about, at intervals, on to various parts 
of this prgan ; and at the same time, the 
other conductor must be applied to the ab- 
dominal parietes over the fundus uteri. 
Shocks may be also passed transversely 
throiigh the uterus, by simultaneously ap* 
plying the conductor on each side of the 
belly. 

**The application should be used *at in. 
tecvals, 80 as to approximate in its effects 
as nearly as possible, to the natural pains. 
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It md/f be continued nntil it roeetd the eii- 
gencies of the case." — LancH, 



VENOUS PULSE. 

M. Martin Solon read a paper on the 
Nature and Causes of the Venous Pulse, 
Tirhich occasioned several animated and in- 
teresting- discussions. The term Tenous 
pulse is generally applied to the pulsations 
which are observed in the jugular and sub- 
clavian veins, in Cases of great repletion of 
the cavities of the heart, or of insufficiency 
of the tricuspid, valves. The latter not 
closing when the ventricle^ c'ontract, the 
blood is expelled, as it were, into a third 
artery, and venous pulsations ensue, more 
or less synchronous with the arterial pulsa- 
tions. M. Martin Solon, having lately ob- 
served pulsations in the dorsal veins of the 
hands in two instances, in which it appear- 
ed to him that the pulsations wereevidently 
transmitted through the capillaries, wished 
to draw the attention of the Academy to 
this phenomenon. The patients on whom 
he observed the venous pulsations were 
both attacked with violent pleuro-pneumo- 
nia, had been bled several times, and had 
taken tartar-emetic in large doses. The 
veins were prominent, rounded, of a bluish- 
rose colour, and presented a djastolic and 
systolic motion, easily appreciable by the 
eye, and synchronous with the pulse. On 
a carefol examination being made, it was 
evident that this motion was -not communi- 
cated by any adjacent vessels. When the 
fingers were pressed, the pulsations ceased, 
but when the wrists were pressed^ they rer 
matned as before. When the brachial ar- 
tery was pressed, the pulsations of the 
radial and cnbital arteries, and of ihedoriial 
veins of the hands, all disappeared together. 
In both cases the patients gradually reco- 
vered. In one, the venous pulsation ap- 
peared on the fifteenth day, and remained 
seven days, the cardiac jmpulsion befng 
strong; in the other, the impulsion^of the 
heart was weak, and the symptom was not 
of so long a duration. M. Martin Sol6n 
thought that the abnornaal fluidity of the 
blood in these patients facilitated the pas- 
sage of the blood through the capillaries, 
and thus enabled it to retain the impulsion 
communicated by the heart. The same 
phenomenon, he stated, had been observed 
by Dr. Ward, on a woman recently deli ver- 
ea« and attacked with pneuoionia, and by 
Dr. Graves, on a woman labouring under 
peritonitis. In both instances the patients 
had been bled largely. Tfaie aymptoni was 



of great importance in a pathological point 
of view, as it indicated a state of fluidity of 
the blood which might render further bleed- 
ing nnadvisable ; he consequently thought 
that the attention of practitioners should be 
directed to its existence. In a physiological 
point of view, the fact of the arterial sys- 
tole and diastole being thus communicated 
to the veins, was of great importance, as it 
proved that the entire circulation is unde^ 
the influence of the heart. 

M. Cruveilhier stated, that he had several 
times observed venous pulsation in the veins 
of the bend of the arm, but never in the dorsal 
veins of the hand. H^ thought it most proba- 
ble that such pulsations .were the result of a 
shock conveyed to the venous column by the 
neighbouring arteries. 

M. Velpkau had seen venous pulsation in 
all the snperficial veins of the thoracic limbs, 
but attributed it to a kind of reflux, such as is 
frequently observed in the jugular veins. 
• M. Blandin admitted fully the explanation 
of M. jVIartin Solon. Harvey bad stated that, 
in some cases, the heart was able to transmit 
pulsations to the veins, and the experiments of 
M. Magendie, which he himself had success- 
fully repea^d, showed that this was really the 
case. If, on the dead subject, a part of the cir- 
culatory system having been previously cleared 
by an injection, fluid is injected into an arterial 
trunk by sur:cessive jerks, it passes out in a 
jerk from an opening made in a corresponding 
vein. If an interrupted flow of blood from a 
vein can be produced in a dead subject through 
the capillaries, why should not the same pheno- 
menon be possible in the living 7 

M. Dubois d* Amiens remarked,' that when 
the circulation is examined with the micro- 
scope, it proceeds by jerks, until the blood 
reaches the capillaries, when its flow becomes 
uniform ; it was, therefore, scarcely possible to 
admit the interpretation which M. Martin Solon 
had given. 

M. Martist Solon replied, that he did not 
reason from experiments, but from pathological 
facts. He had been careftil not to be misled 
by the proximity of arterial branches, and by 
the communicationVof their shocksxto the veins. 
If the pulsations had depended on reflux from 
above, pressure above tne veins ought to have 
arrested them» which it did" not. The'valves of 
the veins would prevent the jugular reQ^x from 
propagating itself Tar. 

M. PoisEuiLLE stated, that researches which 
he had recently made with reference to this 
subject, would enable him to throw some light 
on the que.stion. When the capillary circula- 
tion of reptiles' and mammiferons animals is 
examined with the microscope, its flow appears 
perfecdy uniform ; but this is not really the 
case ; for although continuous, it is insensibly 
interrupited, jerked («acea<^^), as is proved by 
the following experiment ;— If a curved tubA 
containing a solution oT sttbcarbowiftB of r 
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to prevent the coi^ulatien of the blood, is ndapt- 
ed to one of the veius of a thoracic or pelvic 
limb, so as for the opening to be turned towards 
its extremity, the blood enters the tube con- 
tinuously, but not uniformly. The flow is 
interrupted-continuotts^ conlinu-saccade), which 
would not be the case if the flow of blood in 
the capillaries was uniform. This experiment 
is the same on the living as the one described 
by M. Biandin on the dead subject, and the re- 
salt is also the same. Careful examination .of 
the jet of blood in ordinary venesection, equally 
demonstrates the truth of this fact. The ampli- 
tude of the jet is never identically the same, 
even when llie openings of the skin and of the 
vein remain perfectly parallel, and the arm and 
its muscles ure perfectly inactive. That this is 
the case mny be perceived by observing atten- 
tively the spot where the blood falls ; it will be 
seen- to recede or approximate alternately. It 
is scarcely necessary to add that the greatest 
amplitude of the jet coincides with a contrac- 
tion of the heart, or with an expiration, which 
increases the impuUive force of the arterial ^ow^ 
and thai the smallest amplitude coilicidcs with 
the diastole of the heart, or an inspiration. , If 
this normal state is exaggerated, it may give rise 
to the venous pulse, or uneven flow, which is 
sometimes observed in bleeding, and which is 
usually attributed to the comnuiniCation of arte- 
rial shocks In the mesenteric circulation of 
young rais and mice, no intermittence is at flrst 
visible ; but if blood is lost in any quantity, the 
circulation becomes jerked {saccud^) both in 
the capillaries and the veins.^ The heart losing 
its energy, a smaller quantity of blood- is thrown 
into the arierres, which being less dilated, con- 
tract with less force, and thus lose their power 
of converting the intermittent flow* into a con- 
tinued one, as is normally the case. This ac- 
counted for the venous pulse having been 
observed by M. Martin Solon, Dr. Graves, and 
Dr. VVard, on- patients who. had lost much 
blood. M. Martin Solon attributed the pheno- . 
menon to the greater fluidity of the blood. But 
his own experiments, as well as those of M. 
Magendie, proved that the* more aqueous the 
blood became, the greater wa^ the diflicnity 
with which it passed through the capillaries, 
owing to imbibition. He. thought it, theiefore, 
more correct to explain the influence which 
loss of blood evidently had in producing venous 
pulsation, as he had done. 
M. PioRRT had seen jerks occur in bleeding 

Eatients who presented obst/uctions in the right 
eart, when a pound or a pound and a half of 
blood had been withdrawn. At the same time, 
the blood became red instead of black, showing 
that the action of the heart had become, momeu^ 
tarily, stronger.— /6<d. 

SINGULAR CASE OF FATAL INTRA-UTEMNE 
HEMORRHAGE. 

Mr. Thompson records, in the Medical 
Qwutte^ the case of a female who, having 



previously borne twelve c]iildren, had ar-^ 
rived at the close of the ninth month of 
pregnancy. . As well as lisaal during the 
day, she passed a disturbed night. A mid- 
wife, sent for on the following morning, 
found labour commenced and the presenta- 
tion natural. The patient gradually became 
exhausted, and died undelivered, in a few 
hours* Examination after death, the uteraa 
was .found to be * 

*' Very large, and apparently filling the whole 
cavity of the abdomen, pressing the floating 
viscera strongly upwards and backwards; these 
latter had a very bleached appearance, and all 
their vessels were empty. On raising the fun- 
dus of the uterus, an immense quantity of 
bloody fluid rushed from the vagina; and on 
cutting into the Womb (the walls of which were 
very thin), we found that it still contained more 
than two quarts of fluid and grumous blood, 
mixed with large coagula, which completely 
surrounded the child, enveloped in its mem- 
branes entire, with the head in the brim of the 
pelvis. 

" The placenta was wholly detached from the 
uterus, but the place wliere it had been attach- 
ed was evideyt enough, on the right side of the 
womb, below the fundus : we examined this 
part very narrowly, but could discover nothing 
unusual in its appearance, or in that of the 
placenta." — Ibid. 

THE TREATl«ENT OF TYPHOUS FEVER AND 
ITS COMPLICATIONS. 

This subject is discussed at consLderablo 
lengtt^ in the last number of the Edinburgh 
Monthly Journal^ by Dr. Davidson. Plain 
and practical, without pretensions to novel- 
ty, the communication is deserving of at- 
tention. The author thus expresses 'his 
opinions ; — 

" 1. That typhus is a disease which cannot 
*be checked in limine^ is ofleu tedious in its pro- 
gress, causing great emaciation and.exhaustion; 
we ought not, therefore, without very strong 
special re^asons, to employ any meai<ures which 
may vitally lessen the powers of life, such as 
bleeding, vomitUigi and excessive sweating or 
purging. 

■ 2. The ordinary measures may be the follow-, 
jng : -^ Place the patient in a large, well- venti- 
lated apartment, en a mattress with few bed- 
clothes ; let the head be shaved, and kept cooi 
with an evaporating lotion ; give a gentle pur- 
gative every second or third day ; let the skin 
be bathed once or twice a day with tepid water, 
and this may he accompanied with small doses 
of tartrate of antimony, ant)moniaI powder, or 
ipecacuan. His drink should be light, cooling, 
tmd slightly diuretic, and his diet nutritive, but 
light, and little liable to acesceno^. When 
there is a tendency to congestion in any organ, 
a little calomel or bydratgyras c. creta may bfl^ 
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combinid wfth the pnrgatiye ; or culomdl, with 
a' small portion of opium, may be given every ' 
six or eight hoars. The application of two or 
three leeehes to the temples or nostrils is often 
nsefal in congestion of the brjiin, and also when 
there is intense headache, which is oden the 
forernnner of delirium. Blisters are also often 
advantageoiis in such cases. Derangements of 
particular functions, er symptoms arising from 
idiosyncrasy of constitution, sometimes' occur, 
and must be treated accordingly. 

*' 3. Mercury, in small doses, is fcequently 
useful in promoting several oT the secretions, 
and in relieving the. congestions of-ioternnt 
organs. 

"4. Opium is injurious »n A large proportion 
-of cases, from its tendency tq cause congestion 
in the bead ; but when diarrhoea is a symptom, 
it ought to be administered with a view to 
check the exhausting evacoatioo. 
. ** 5. Wines and other alcoholic liquors, as 
they contain both stimulant and alimentary ele- 
ments, are the most to be relied on for support- 
ing the strength, and are the least injurious. 
The pulse, taken along With the general symp- 
toms of exhaustion, ought to be the rule for its 
[their] exhibition, both as to time and quantity. 

"6. Ammonia, camphor, quinine, and other 
similar tonics, are not to be depended on in bad 
cases, and when exhibited along with wme, , 
frequently cause the patient to refuse both. 

"7. VVhen the disease is complicated with 
local affections in the head, chest, or abdomen, 
these must be treated on' -the same general 
principles as the idiopathic disease, wHich they 
represent ; with this important modificaiion, 
that evacuations of all kinds mds't be employed 
more sparingly, and with much' caution ; and/ 
that even in these cases, if there be much pros- 
tration of strength and a very weak pulsft, wine 
innst be administered, although more mode* 
rately than in the simple disease." — Ibid 



TANNIN A CURE FOR TOOTHACHE. 

Mr. Druitt, in recommending.the use of 
tannin as a remedy in cases of sore nipple, 
of salivation by mercury, of aphthee, &c., 
says — 

"But of all the cases for which- it is 
adapted, that common trx)ublesome cons- 
plaint toothache, is that in which I believe 
it is most to be depended on. When 
the tooth aches, let. the patient wash out 
the mouth thoroughly with the solution of 
carbonate of soda in ivarm water ; let the 
gam arbund the tooth, or between it and its 
neighbours, be scarified with a Jine lancet; 
then let a little bit of cotton wool, imbued 



with a solution of a scruple of tannin, and . ^air, and sinapisms to the legs. 
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five grains of mastich, in two drachms of 
ether, be put into the cavity, and ^if the 
aeheidto be cnred at all, this plan will pui 
anendto it in nine oases out of ten." — Ibid. 



CA8B OT MALIGNANT OR HBMOBRHAQie 

8XALL-P0X. 

By John Snow, M.D., London.* 
The following case from my note book« 
of a form of small-pox which, I believe is 
happily now very rare, is, I think, not de* 
void of interest ;* and will be still less eo, 
if examined in conjunction with the ** case 
of Purpura Hspmorrhagica, probably arising 
from variolous contagion, by N. Adams, 
Esq., in the last number of the Medical 
Gazette, which occurred in the country 
nearly at the same time as my case, and 
which resembles it in several ()articoIars. 

I was called at 7 o'clock, on the morning 
of Saturday the 8th of June last, to a boy 
named Cannell, livinor at No. 9, Chapel 
Place, Crown street, Soho. He was a fine 
stout boy, seven years of age, but had been 
affected with asthma from his birth. His 
breather, ^ged 5, was labouripg under small- 
pox in the same room ;• they were of the 
distinct kind, and in the maturative stage. 
Neither of the children had been vaccinated. 
The subject of this case took ill on the 
Thursday morning previous to my seeing 
him, with parn in the back, and fever.' On 
the evening before my visit, an eruption 
appeared on tlie skin, and he became de* 
lirious ; afterwards he had bleeding from 
the nose. He was delirious all the night, 
and was insensible of what was said to him, 
and vomited a liquid mixed with blood. I 
found him in a muttering delirium, incapa- 
ble of being roused, although he resisted 
any attempt to give him drink. He wan 
vomiting almost constantly small quantities 
of blood, and of a thinner liquid, apparently 
serum, tingfed with blood. The face and 
neck were swollen, and of a purple colour 
— were occupied, in fact, with one large 
vibex. There were other vi bices on the 
body, and the rest of the trunk and extre- 
mities was spotted with numerous pete- 
chisB, many of which had a lightish coloured 
spot in the centre, and appeared like pimples 
till they were touched, burthere were only 
a very few on the trunk which could be 
felt to be a little elevated. The skin was 
hot, and th§ pulse frequent, small, and 
feeble ; the tongue was coated with a brown 
fur, and the rest of the interior of the 
mouth was of a bluish-white colour; he 
had passed motions in bed; cold applica*- 
tions were directed to the scalp denuded of 



He was visited again in thrci^ hours; 
the vomiting bf blood continued; the 
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bveathlng wm •tertonmsv and the nslw 
almost imperceptible. He died in half an 
hoar more. 

I made an examination of the body 
eleven houra after death, with the assistance 
of my friend Mr. Marshall, of Greek street 
The vibicee and petechiae remained as be- 
fore ; the scalp was very . vascalar, and 
blood flowed from it when cut ; the yeins 
on the surface of the brain were much dis- 
tended^ and the pia mater dipping in be- 
tween the con? olutioos was much engorg- 
ed, and there were little spots of eztrava- 
aated blood in this situation. The red dots 
were found to ba rather more numerous 
and Urge than natural on slicing the brain ; 
there were one or two drachms of clear 
serum in each lateral ventricle, a little in 
each of the other ventricles, and a drachm 
or two at the base of the brain ; the lungs 
were extensively emphysematous, they did 
not collapse on the chest beiiiff opened, 
bat on the contrary, rather bulged out, and 
many of the lobules were pater and more 
prominent than the rest. This emphysema 
of the air cells was most extensive at the 
lower part of the lungs ; there were a few 
partial adhesions of ihe pleuris, and the 
lungs were engorged with blood, as were 
the right cavities of the heart, which was 
healthy. The stomach contained a little 
bloody liquid, and all over its inner surface 
were dark purple spots averaging about 
the siae of a pea, and situated about half 
an inch apart They proved to be small 
portions of blood extravasated beneath the 
mueoaa membrane ; this condition did not 
extend to the intestines. The fieeesin the 
small intestines were of a very dark colour, 
moat likely from the presence of ^lood. 
The bladder waa empty, and the viscera 
not mentioned were in the normal condition. 
The row of small dwellings, in one of 
which this boy lived, are damp and ill 
ventilated, and all the illness I have seen 
in them haa been more severe and intract- 
able than in the rest of the neighbourhood. 
I have treated two cases of sporadic cholera 
there, as bad aa any cases of the epidemic 
disease which I have known to ena in re- 
covery ; and one case of purpura hsemor- 
vhagiea with inflammatory symptoms in a 
child about five years of age, which I nn- 
deratand did not recover from the illness. 

GASB OF PUSPURA HJBMORRHAOICA. 

pagmABLv arisuio from vaeiolous 

COVTAQIOK.* 
Bj K. Adaio, Esq., Baacbory. 

J. S., m farmsTt naiding in a healthy dts- 



triel of the eonntry, of a soaad eonaiitntioa 
and sober habits, about 26 yeare old« was 
engaged with his servants in cutting hay 
on the 3d of July, although he did not feel 
altogether well. Next day he was seized 
with nausea, general uneasiness, and other 
feelings, which he fancied might be the 
preliminary symptoms of an attack of small- 
pox, as he had been visited about three 
weeks previous by a sister, who had just 
recovered from the disease in its modified 
form. He was confirmed in this opinion 
next day by remarking some purple spots 
on his limbs ; he took some opening me- 
dicine, and confined himself to bed in a well 
ventihateJ room. 

I saw him for the first time on the 6th, 
at which time his face^was puffy, espe* 
cially his lips; his eyes deeply ecchy- 
mosed ; the whole body rather swollen, but 
not so as- to pit upon pressure; purple 
spots on his limbs, and large vibices on the 
neck, especially behind, all the lower part 
of the abdomen beintr covered with the 
same. His pulse was from 100 to 105, 
soft, full, .and undulating; his tongue 
su^ollen, and a white rim running along his 
gums close to the teeth. The urine wss of 
a dark yellow> colour, but did not stain a 
piece of linen dipped in it. I bled him to 
the amount of ten ounces : the blood was 
sizy, but its coagolum loose. A solution 
of carbonate of potass with lemon juice to 
be administered frequently, and vj. gr. of 
calomel, with viij. gr. of Hydrargyrum e. 
Crete, to be given next morning. 

On the 7th, the purple blotches much ex- 
tended, the lower part of the abdomen in pavw 
ticular being altogether of a dark purple colour, 
and the back thickly marbled with vibices and 
purple spots : stigmata on the arms and legs, 
but leas marked than on the trunk : there had 
been considerable oozing of blood from the 
gums, and from the orifice made in the arm ; 
the ecchymosis on his eye enlarged, and of a 
darker colour; impulse of the heart preter- 
naturally great ; throbbing of tiie arteries in 
the epigastrium and neck ; no delirium ; the 
urine darkish and tnrbid, deposited little sedi- 
ment, hut upon the application of heat some 
small coagula floated in the water ; it still did 
not stain a piece of linen cloth ; poise 120, 
soft and feeble. The opening medicines hav- 
ing produced little efiect, vj. grs. more of calo- 
mel, and i oz. castor oil, were directed to be 
given. A dranght composed of lemon-peel 
and cream of tartar, to be administered md ei6t- 



On the 8th, at noon, debili^ gfeatly incteae- 
ed; poise 120, soft and feeble; the diadnigea 
from the bowels oonasling principally of blood ; 
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tile Qiiae alio reported to be bloodj; slight 
oosiog of blood from the gams and arm ; the 
greater part of the back, ami the whole of the 
abdomen, of a dark red or livid coloar; nume- 
rous stigmata and vibices on the other parts of 
the body : mach jactitation and painful singuU 
tas, for which an opium pill, and a mixture 
with creasote, were ordered. Sago, seasoned 
"Vfith brandy, to be offered to him occasionally> 
and a strong solution of quinine to be had in 
readiness, to be given if the hiccnp should 
settle. The gums to be washed with a solution 
ofalum. 

At 8 p. H., the weakness, and all the other 
bad symptoms, greatly aggravated ; singultus 
had at first stopped, but had returned of late ; 
pnlse at the arm scarce perceptible ; alvine 
discharges like tar, those from bladder of pure 
blood ; the extremities losing their heati greai 
sinking, and muttering delirium, when \eik to 
himself; the colour of the body inclining tp a 
dark green in many places ; no appearances of 
Tesieles, pustules, or papulsB*. the eruption no 
where elevated above the surface ; the eyelids, 
as well as the eyes themselves, were ecchy- 
mosed, and there were a few stigmata on the 
forehead, but no discoloration of the rest of 
the face. Brandy to be given ad libitum. 

He died at 1 1 o'clock, p. v., that Js to say, 
aboat five days' after the commencement of 'the 
attack. 

The disease described above is so uh- 
common in this part of the country* that 
although I have now been in pretty exten- 
stYe practice in it for more than twenty-five 
years, 1 have never seen nor heard ot any 
ease exactly similar. I have met, indeed, 
with cases of purpura hmmorrhagiea^ but 
with none possessing the aggravated form 
of the present case, nor under circumstances' 
rendering it so diflicult to accoontfor its 
spontaneous developfiient in the system. 
Id the absence, then, of ahy other cause to 
account for its generation in the present in*, 
•tance, I am inclined to believe it to have 
been connected with the contagion of small- 

Sox, to which, as stated above, the patient 
ad been exposed some weeks previous to 
the attack. What confirms me very much 
in this supposition is the similarity of the 
symptoms to those of a certain anomalous 
type of small-pox described by some of the 
older writers on that disease. For example, 
the following history of small-.pox, related 
by Morton, bears a very striking resem- 
blance to the case given above. > 

** Historia 39. — Martha Meade, ancilla, duo- 
deviginti annos nata, die 24 Januarii, 1691, 
derepentd cephalagia et lumbagine immani 
corripiebatur.***Dic morhi tertio, mensis nimi- 
ram 27. Pharmacopeia accersitus, post bolum 
nescio qnem pnecedenti nocte exhibitom, nulla 
efflorescentia in cute se prodente, audacter a 
Teua cubiti xxiv. vel xvi. sanguinis eduzit, qui 
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earn impeta exsiliebat, atqne noUotenos rhen- 
matici sanguinis ad instar,.concrescebat, fibris 
peuitus privatus. Die morbi quarto mane ^o 
accersitus animadverti universam cntem efflo 
rescentia continua et plana intense rubra, non 
scarlatina veriLm levi et piano erysipelate per- 
fusam, maculis rubris minoribus, et nigris ma- 
joribuB ubique per totum pectus sparsis. Uri- 
nam insuper sgra reddidit copioseet frequenter 
atque sinceri sanguinis ad instar intense ra- 
brum Dormiebat quidem quadantenus, veriira 
oppressa et languida, atque puisa treinnlo et 
inordinate laborans, sese plurimura et psne per 
petua jactabat. Sab finem quinti diei morbi 
sanguine confertim a> bronchiis exiliente sufTo- 
oata periit labiis etmanibus (utiin conflentibus 
variolis plerumque contingtt), quadantenus ab 
inaui naturoB nisu tumefactis. Cadavere in* 
specto. cutem deprehendi (visu horrendnm !) 
ubique pland nigricantem, proximo aotem die 
colore ca>.ruleo inbutam, qualem colorem etiam 
omnia lintia sanguine couspurcata. Aqu» sa- 
poiiacs primiim immerse pland exhibebant, ae 
si fuissent arte tincta, qua^ labes hand facile de- 
labetur. Tanturo valet ho<;ee venenum, uti 
ad dtzfAHf pervenit in homanam ipsornm crasi 
immutandi."— Hts£. Varud Far. xi. 39. 

In another place the author observes;— 
*' Malignie eoim hoemorrhagte a soluta sangui- 
nis crasi etcolantium glaodularnm eo spirituum 
languor om laxitate per StAirufnvnfiX inte«tinis, 
renibns, naribum, nonnnnquam ex oculis, auri- 
bus. dentium, alveolis, ' qua pora datur' equi 
ac d vasis uteritiis instar loturte carnium 
ubique perfuissime scatoriunt, earumque 
prsenunciii^ sunt petechise frequentissimas. Ma>- 
culflB porparee et nigrs quales peste correptis 
paulo ante obitum accidunt, quie pari passu 
cum hsemorrhagiis cum quibus conjonguntur, ^ 
uumero et magnitudine, unaquaqoe pasnc 
horaaugentur veldiminunlur.*' — Jh. viii. 

Sydenham briefly mentions the complication 
of purpura with small-pox in the following pas- 
sage : — ** We must confess that a bloody urine 
and purple soots which are the most Certain 
forerunners or death, sometimes happen, when 
there is scarce any sign appearing of the small- 
pox, or but very few pustules coming out ; and 
as these generally accompanied, the pox that 
fluxed most, so now and then they iniraded so 
very early, that they killed the patient before 
eruption.^' — Worki, translated big Pechy, page 
408 ; see Greenhilfs edit, page 333. ' 

The same synptoihs, namely, pnrple spots 
and discharges of blood, are also mentioned at 
page 128 of the later edition. Heberden gives 
the following account of this complication of 
small.pox : — **That very formidable symptom, 
bloody urine, has come ^on abqut the fifth day 
from the first sickness; the eruption in the 
meantime has hardly arisen above the skin, 
chiefly showing itself in purple spots aud 
blotches, and resembling variolous pimples 
only on very few places. The stools are like- 
wise bloody ; the very tears have been like 
lotura carninro ; and if a small scratch has any 
where been made in the akin, the bloo'' * " - 
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for many honra contioQed to CDme out, and has 
bardly been stopped. This hopelete slate has 
been terminated oy death in three or four days 
lAer the eruption; nor have I known cue 
Bzception.*' — Comment 2d edit. p. 440. 

This is not the place for entering nt 
length upon the ancient history of this Ta^ 
riety of small-pox ; hut I may briefly men- 
lion, that the green and black varieties of 
BmalNpoz, characterized by dark-green or 
pnrple spots, and bloody urine, are described 
by Khases (Cont, 45M), 2 and 4), and by 
Avicenna (n, 1, 3, 6). These descriptions 
of this malignant variety of small-pos agree 
30 well with the symptoms of the case 
nrhich I have related, that it is impossible 
not to entertain a strong suspicion, at least, 
considering the circumstances under which 
It occurred, that the latter must have origi- 
nated in variolous contagion V and if so, it 
is a proof (as both the subject of it and his 
lister, from whom he must have contracted 
he disease, had been vaccinated in infancy), 
hat smalf-pox after vaccination wilt some- 
iroes assume its most malignant forms. It 
s deserving of remark, that no more cases 
)f small-pox occurred in the faimily, or in 
he neighbourhood. I took care, however, 
o have every person re-vaccinated who had 
ome in contact with the patient during his 
llness, and to have the bedroom and ad- 
oining apartments properly fumigated. 

[We have met with, in the instance of 
carlatina, the bloody urine alluded to by 
ur correspondent, Mr. Adams, the learned 
ranslator of the seven books of Paul us 
Egineta. — Ed, Med. Gaz.] 



BULLETIN. 

Philadelphia^ April, 1845. 

ledicBl Classes and Graduates. 

From medical journals, catalogues and 
ewspaper notices, we glean the following 
latisties of some of the Medical Schools in 
le United States, daring the winter sea- 
ion (1845) and spring commencements 
ir conferring degrees in medicine. 

Claw. New GraduatM. 
University of Pennsyl- 
vania . , 446 
ifferson Medical Col- 
lege . . . 409 116 
ennsylvania College 60 14 
ew York University 378 125 
ransylvania Univer* 
sity . 156 



CUm. H eW Qtadnates. 

Medical Institute of 
Looisville . . 886 74 

University of Mary- 
land • - . . 103 

Willoughby Medical 
College . . 126 

Cleaveland Medical 
College . . 109 

Harvard tJniversitj 157 

Berkshire Medical In- 
stitution . - . 145 

Castleton Medical Col- 
lege •- . . • . SI 

Albany Medical Col- 
lege . . Ill 

Geneva Medical Col- 
lege . . . • • 41 

Laporte University, In- 
diana . . .44 

College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, N. Y. 190 

Louisiana Medical Col- 
lege ... 93 

St Louis University . . .14 

Kemper College (3t. 
Louis) • . . • • 16 

Yale College . .11 

The number of the several classes as 
above is 2813« and if weassame an a^rage 
proportion of students to the graduates of 
those schools in which the latter alone are 
recorded in our list, the number will heap- 
wards of 3000. If again we assume 500 to 
be the probable amonnt of those in attend- 
ance during the past winter at the schoolp in 
Cincinnati, Richmond and CharlottevHla 
(University), Charleston, S. C, Augusta* 
Ga., Chicago, and others scattering, not now 
remembered and certainly not heard -from« 
we shall have a sum total of 3500 stn- 
dents of medicine attending lectures during 
the past winter in the different echools in 
the United States. What is the ratio of 
those wbd staid at home during the above 
period 1 Is not their number equal to that 
recorded above 1 A pretty large nureery 
this truly, from which Esculapians for • 
the United States are sent out, to say 
nothing of importations, estimated at about 
120 annually. 

Of the. 446, ia the catalogue of the Me- 
dical Class of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania (1844-5), 49 ate, we observe, gradu- 
ates, mostly of the University. The nnmber 
of graduates attending lectures in the class 
409 of the Jefferson College, is 57. Pennsyl- 
vania contributed 125,yirginia 88, and North 
Carolina 52 studenU to the University class, 
whil^ the proportion from these States 
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severaHy was 178, 56 and 18 to tke Jeflfer 
80Q College. Philadelphia alone sem 51 
stadents to the Untrersity. A designation 
in this nartieular is not made in the cata- 
logae of the other school. 

Appropriate Places for Intermmts. 

Some months a^o we took occasion 
to notice in the •• Bulletin," A Report 
on the Practice of Interments in Towns, 
by Edwin Chadwick, Esq., being sup- 
plementary to a Report on the Sanitary 
condition of the Labouring Population 
of Great Britain. Our attention is again 
called to the subject, by the republica- 
tion, or rather reprint, in this city, 
of some of the. chapters of the supple- 
mentary report, with a view of show- 
ing the preference that ought to be 
given to rural cemeteries oVer vauhs 
in churches and common grave-yards 
in cities and towns. 

Whether regard be had to public 
health, or to the preservation of solemn 
and religious associations, or to the in- 
dulgence of the proper sensibilities of 
friends of the deceased, there cannot 
be a question as to the propriety, and, 
it may be added, duty, of substituting, 
as speedily as possible, sub-urban and 
raral cemeteries for the charnei-hoases 
S^nd pits in which body is laid upon 
body, according to the too prevalent 
eustom in large cities, and more parti-, 
cuiarly in the old and crowded parts of 
them.' Even in comparatively favour- 
able situations, in common grave*yar<ls, 
the spade or. pick of the sexton may be 
heard striking on the coffin, which holds 
^he remains of some near and dear friend: 
perchance of one who was once in the 
closest relation to him or her Avho is 
about to be deposited in the freshlyropen- 
ed grave. Death is not intended, in any 
moral or religious* aspect, to excite dis- 
gust nor to be associated with all that is 
distasteful or abhorrent to our nature ; 
and yet who can enter the vault bqnealh 
9 church, or walk through a grave-yard, 
. if it were possible, without stumbling 
at every step, and not have his mind 
'diverted from the pure and sublime 
thoaghts which ought to be suggested for 



I his contemplation, to the notice of all 
that is physically distasteful, and by 
association productive of gloomy and 
depressing emotions. 

How different the impressions pro- 
duced by visits to a rural cemetery* in 
which, while our memory reproduces 
the scene of death and the monumental 
tablet, pillar, or other votive erected 
by friendship, sp/saks the character, of 
the spot, we are allowed in the mqny 
shaded walks and in the quietness of 
the entire scene, to indulge in profitable 
meditation; and yet not with eye always 
earthward, but at times, while looking 
at the vaulted sky above, and the shrub 
and the flower near and araund us, we 
are reminded of the beuedcence of 
Deity, and find fit emblems of hope and 
renovation after decay. The mind thus 
softened is in a fitting frame to listen 
to the word in season, to recur to the 
Book for consolation and guidance, and 
to offer up its homage ir^ a saddened, it 
is true, but also, in a hopeful and trust- 
ing spirit. 

Mr. Chadwick has collected a large 
body of evidence from medical men, 
undertakers, and those resident near 
church-yards, tending to show the fact 
of emanations from buried dead bodies, 
and the morbid effects which they pro- 
duce on the living, even at some dis- 
tance from the spot. In reply to the 
opinion that all dangei^ from interments 
in towns, could be obviated, if no bu- 
rials were allowed except at a depth of 
five feet, Mr. Chadwick adduces the 
experience of Dr.- Reed, who detected 
the escape of deleterious miasma from 
graves more than twenty feet deep. 
He states, '* In some church-yards, I 
have noticed the ground to be absolutely 
saturated with carbonic acid gas, so 
that whenever a deep grave was dug, 
it was filled in sonle hours afterwards 
with such an amount of carbonic acid 
gjis, that the workmen could not de- 
scend without danger. Deaths have, 
indeed, occurred in some church-yards 
from this cause." 

Mr. Chadwick gives the conclusions 
of Dr. RieokeV report '••On the * 
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fluence of Putrefactive Emanations on 
the Health of Man/* as follows : 

** The injarious eflect of the exhalations 
from the decomposition in question upon 
the health and life of man is proved by a 
sufficient number of trustworthy facts ; 

**That this injurious influence is by no 
means constant, and depends on varying 
and not yet sufficiently explained circum- 
•tances ; 

«* That this injurious influence is manifest 
in proportion to the degree of concentration 
of putrid emanations, especially in confined 
spaces; and in such cases of concentration 
the injurious influence is manifest in the 
production of asphyxia and the sudden and 
entire extinction of life; 

** That in a state less concentrated putrid 
emanations produce various efiects on the 
nerves of less inlportance, as fainting, 
nausea, headache, languor ; 

•'These emanations, however, if their 
eflfect is often repeated, or if the emana- 
tions be long applied, produce nervous an,d 
putrid fevers ; or impart to fevers, which 
have arisen from other causes, a typhoid or 
putrid character ; 

^* Apparently, they furnish the principal 
cause of the- most deve]o|>ed form of ty. 
phus, that is to say, the plague {Der Bubon- 
enpeat). Besides the products of decompo- 
sition, the contagious material may also be 
active in the emanations arising from dead 
bodies." 

Exudations from church-yards into 
common-sewers, increase the oflfensive- 
ness and danger of emanations from 
these latter ; and if in the neighbour- 
hood of wells or pumps* they contaminate 
the water and affect its taste. In France 
and some parts of Germany laws have 
been passed prohibiting the opening of 
wells within three hundred, and in some 
cases four to five hundred feet from any 
place of burial. 

Mr. Chadwick enlarges on the *' Mo' 
ral influence of seclusion/rom thronged 
places t and of decorative improvements 
in national cemeteries, and arrange- 
ments requisite for the satisfactory/ 
performance of funeral rites,^* Abroad, 
he says, the national ' cemeteries have 
obtained the deepest hold on the aflfec- 
tions of the population. He adds— - 

•* 1 have been informed by an accom- 
plished traveller, who has earefpily observ- 
ed their eflfeets, that cemeteries have been I 



established near to all the large tov^ns in 
the United States. To some of these ce- 
meteries a horticultural garden is attached ; 
the garden walks being connected with the 
places of interment, which, though deeo- 
rated, are kept apart. These cemeteries 
are places of public resort, and are there 
observed, as in other countries, to have » 
powerful effect in soothing the feelings of 
those who have departed friends, and ia 
refining the feelings of all.*' 

From present appearances these re- 
marks will be fully sustained by facts ; 
if we may draw inferences from the 
Mount Auburn Cemetery near Boston 
— the extensive one near the city of 
New York, on Long Island ; and the 
Laurel Hill, Monument and Woodland 
Cemeteries near Philadelphia. The 
natural advantages of the Laurel Hill 
and the Woodlands, on the score of 
adaptedness and picturesqueness of situ- 
ation, are very great, and we cannot 
doubt that the readiness with which 
the lots in the first have been pur- 
chased will be paralleled in the case of 
the latter. 

Physiology of Dlsestion. 

When looking over a number of the 
** London Lancet," in which are some 
notices extracted from Comptes Rendu8,Dec. 
9, 1844, of experiments and observations on 
Digestion, we were forcibly reminded of 
the Introductory Lecture of Dr. Payne, of 
the New York University, to his course of 
lectures on the Institutes of Medicine and 
Materia Medica, last winter, in that institu- 
tion. This gentleman has, oftener than we 
can publicly express, our continued sym* 
pathy in his complaints against the inroads 
of chemisfry on physiology. These are not 
the less injurious because made in the garb 
and with the forms of science. The scholas- 
tic formulas and jargon of the school of 
Alexandria exerted for awhile as pernicious 
an effect on sound literature and philosophy 
as the irruptions of the Goths and Vandals. 
During the period, and it was a tolerably 
long one, in which we lectured on the In- 
stitutes of Medicine in the Philadelphia 
Medical Institute, we felt ourselves fre- 
quently called upon to remonstrate against 
the intrusiveness of chemistry in its at- . 
tempting to account for vital phenomena^ 
and to explain the mysteries of function*' 
Intent on making the application of physiq^ 
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Ugy ta patjiology and therapeutics, and in 
showiogf its co-relatioQ to these branches, 
yte were kept in the track of Yitalism, and 
regarded, perhaps with more^uspicion than 
we would otherwise have done, the attempt 
to place chemistry in the fore-ground. 

Analytical chemistry is that which has 
b^en exclusively brought to bear on phy- 
siology, and as it is necessarily destructive, 
i^ is, in its very essence, the antagonist of 
those combinations and transformations 
which are both the evidence and result of 
▼itality. It wil4^ tell us the composition, as 
far as the separate principles are concerned, 
q€ the different fluids *and solids ; but it 
utterly fails to guide ut to a knowledge of 
file vital or physiological value of any one 
of these principles, or whether it be one or 
tyro or mor^ separate elements, or binary 
or ternary combinations of those that give 
the. peculiarity of property or office to the 
^uid or solid. Still more signal must be 
the failure of any explanation, merely chemi- 
oal, when the question is of an .organ, a 
eompound and complex union of different 
solids and fluids all tending to one common 
object — the discharge of function. 

We may take, as Dr. Payne has done, in 
his introductory lecture, ** the physiology 
o^ digestion,'* for an example of the falla- 
cies, inconsistencies, and contradictions of 
chemists in their attempts to elucidate the 
means and the mode by which function is 
performed. He shows on this pdint Lie- 
big vergua Liebig. *^0n the same page we 
meet a purely chemical and a purely vital 
philosophy of digestion ; and equally so of 
Other important organic processes." Nor 
are they merely implied contradictions 
which br. Payne exposes. He shows 
them to be numerous and palpable in the 
general declaration of doctrine and princi- 
ples; and, of course, they must vitiate the 
deductions in detail drawn from them. 

The predominant fallacy arises frdm the 
scientific array by the chemist of compo- 
nent principles in an ascertained active func- 
tional substance, as in the gastric juice, for 
example, and his claiming for one or more 
of these a power, competent to the produc- 
tion of the changes of food in the stomach, 
on the strength of said principle or princi- 
ples having a partially soluble and conver- 
tible property. The logic is not very sound, 
it must be confessed ; but it is that which 
lias generally passed current on such occa- 
sions. In this way, the gastric juice is 
said to be the general solvent of the food in 
the stomach, and the hydrochloric acid in 
Ibis juice is declared to be the specific sol- 
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vent. If the physiologist deny that results 
are obtained by such a solution, analogous 
to the formation of chyme, the chemist 
sharply rejoins ^- *' What is the solvent, 
then 1" Should the other timidly suggest 
that a vital and organized membrane and vital 
organized fluids must count for something 
in the change, he is met by the sneering 
objection — " Do you know what is vital- 
ity? I cannot deal with abstractions — I 
donH understand them — I only profess to 
deal with facts." Grant this last remark, 
friend chemist ; but still your facts are wild 
theories when you begin to apply them out 
of place^ and attempt to put them together 
in ^uch a way as to represent varied and 
complex phenomena, made up of some 
thing more "than your facts. 

Chemists, misled by the arbitrary us^ 
of terms^ have assumed that these ex* 
press the occurrence of phenomena in the 
sense alone in which they understand them. 
Thus, in digestion, by dint of speaking of 
the solvent power of the gastric juice and 
the solution of ingesta by it in the stomach, 
they have come to regard this conversion as 
a mere chemical propess. But it must by 
this time have pccurred to some of them,, 
that a solntion physiologically considered 
is a different thing, since it implies, in ad- 
dition (o the ascertained and recognised- 
chemical principles, an organized and vital 
principle, by and through which mainly the 
change of food into chyme, the solution so 
called is brought about. This, it will be ob- 
jected by the chemist, is asking the ques- 
tion ; it is going beyond the proof : — it is 
running into vitalism and ab^t^actions. But 
who shall restrain us from these tendencies? 
Certainly not chemistry, for it has failed in 
its explanations. It has not discovered the 
cause : it'leaveus, if it does not compel us to 
invoke vitalism, and to prosecute our re- 
searches in another channel and by other 
modes. This channel is physiology — - these 
modes the modifications which the various 
substances brought into contact with vital 
and organized parts undergo in consequence 
of said contact. The results of this study are 
as certain and as demonstrable as chemical 
ones ; they are infhitely more profitable 
for useful purposes in hygiene, in physi- 
ology, in pathology, and therapeutics. 

The tendency of inquiries into the pro- 
cess of digestion is just now in more 
quarters than one anti-chemical ; as we 
find in the notices to which we referred at 
the beginning of our present remarks. M. 
diondlot, who has recently published' a 
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treatise on digestion in Paris, detailing 
very nuneroQs experiments made upon a 
dog in which a fistulous opening into the 
stomach was maintained for upwards of 
two years, believes that the dij/estive pro- 
^ perty of the ^stric juice depends, not on ita 
obvious chemical constitution^ but upon a pecu- 
liar organic principle. Since the work of M. 
Blondlot was published, two other French 
chemists have made an elaborate expe- 
rimental investigation into the properties 
of the gastric Juice. They start with the 
assumption that this fluid ow.es its diges- 
tive properties to the union of two princi- 
ples : Ist, an acid ; and 3d, a peculiar or- 
ganic matter destructible by heat. 

If, as Dr. Payne affirms in the closing 
paragraph of his lecture, that it is in the 
. fonotion of digestion •* that the physiologist 
Rftttst raise his principal defence against 
the invasions of chemistry," we may rest 
easy as to the result, which, from all pre- 
sent appearances, will be on the side of 
vitalism. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

luitary Condition of the Labonring Piyn- 
lation of New York.* 

Some time ago we called the attention of 
our readers to the deplorable condition of 
the working people and their families, both 
in towns )ind in rural districts in Great 
Britain. The Discourse, now before us, 
by Dr. John H. Griscom, shows that evils 
of this nature are becoming alarmingly 
great in New York ; and, we may add, on 
stronger evidence than mere analogy, that 
theyirenotatall infreqoentin Philadelphia. 

pr» Griscom^a official station had both 
incited and enabled him, in former years, to 
make investigations into the condition of 
the poorer classes of the population of New 
York, and the causes of their diseases and 
mortality : 

*' The objects of this communication, briefly 
staled, are these ; — 1st, to sbow^ that there is 
an immense amoout of sickness, physical di^. 
ability, and premature ^mortality among the 

* The Sanitary Condition of the Labouring 
P6|»aIat}Oii of New York. With snggestious 
for Its ioiprovemenl. A Discourse (witn addi- 
twnv) delivered on the 30ih December, 1844, 
at the Repoailoiy of the American Institute. 
By John H. Gnsconi, M.D., Fellow of the 
College of Ph]rsiciatti and Saigeoos ; Physician 
ef the New York HospHai; late Phy»cian of 
tb« City and Eastern Disneittarka. New York: 
Harper db Brocbefs. 184Sl 



poorer classes ; 2d, that these aref to a large 
eitent, unnecessary, being in a great degree 
the resolts'of causes which are removeable ; •— 
3d, that these physical evils are/ productive of 
moral evils of great magnitude and number, 
and which, if considered ooly in a pecuniary 
point of view, should arouse the government 
and individuals to a consideration of the best 
means for their relief and prevention ; and 4th, 
to suggest the means of alleviating these evils 
and preventing their recurrence to so great an 
extent." 

The importance of sanitary inqniry and 
sanitary regulations, is enforced in the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

** Sanitary regulations affect the pauper class 
of the population more directly than any other, 
because ibey live in situations and circum- 
stances which expose them more to attacks of 
cli«ease. They are more crowded, live more 
in cellars, their apartments are less ventilated, 
and more exposed to vapours^ and other ema- 
nations, &c., hence, ventilation, sewerage, and- 
all other saniUry regulations, are more neces- 
sary for them, and would produce a greater 
comparative change in their condition. The 
influence of drainage upon the health and lives 
of the populaiiou, is too well known to require, 
at this dajr, auy argument. Almost every one 
has heard of the effects of marshy soil, in coon- 
try situations, producing intermittent fever, or 
fever and ague, and of the entire disappearance 
of the disease, simply by draining ofl^the water, 
and permitting the ground to become dry. Its 
results in populous cities are equally welt 
marked. The last instance which has come to 
my knowledge is one stated by Professor Buck- 
laud, that in St Margaret, Leicester, England, 
containing 22.000 inhabitants, it appeared that 
one portion of it was effectually drained, some 
parts but partially so. and others not at all. In 
the latter, the average duration of life is tkirteem 
9ear$ and a half, while in the same parish, 
where the drainage is better, though only par- 
tial, the average is twmttf-two years and a haif, 
showmg the frightful effects of a bad atmo- 
sphere. It were easy to quote several instances, 
same important one^, from London statistics, 
but it ift unnecessary, as I presume the fact will 
not hf disputed, that sewerage and ito kindred 
measures, exert a striking mfluence over the 
condition and duration of human life." 

Dr. Griscom thus describes the arrange- 
ment of the houses of thousands of the poor 
and needy : 

" In these places, the filth is allowed to acea- 
mnlate to au e&tent almost incredible. Hiring 
their rooftis for short periods only, it is Tery 
common to find the poor tenants moving finma 
place to pkice, every few weeks. By this prac- 
tice they av«iid the trouble of cleansing Aeir 
rooms as they can leave behind them the diit 
which the^ have made. The same room, being 
oreupied in rapid socceesion. by tenant after 
tenant, it will ea.<i^'be seen how the walls and 
windows will become broken, tbn doom aad 
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floors become injared, the chimneys filled w'th 
soot, the whole premises populaled thickly with 
iremiin, the stairways, the common passage of 
several families, the receptacle for all things 
noxious, and whatever of self-respect the family 
might have had, be crushed under the pressure 
of uie degrading circumstances by which they 
are surrounded. 

'* Another very important particular in the 
arrangements of th^se tenements must here be 
noticed. By the mode in which the rooms are 
planned, ventilation is entvrdif prevented. It 
would seem as if most of these places were 
built expressly for this purpose. They have 
one or two windows, and a door at one side of 
the room, but no opening anywhere else. A 
draught of air through, is therefore an otter im- 
possibililv. The confined position of the dwell- 
ing itself, generally, prevents the access of the 
external currents of air, even to the outside, tu 
. any considerable extent. The window sashes, 
in addition, perhaps, are so arranged, that the 
upper one (if there are two) cnnnot be let 
down, being permanently fastened up ; hence 
the external air, poor as it is, cannot> visit the 
upper section of the room, unless by opening 
the door, by which the interior of the room is 
exposed to view. If there is a sleeping apart- 
ment, it is placed at the extremity of the room 
farthest from the windows, is generally but littl^ 
larger than sufficient to hold a bedstead, and its 
area is reduced, for air, by the bed furnilnre, 
trunks, boxes, &.c., and having no windows, 
fresh air and sunlight are entire strnngers to its 
walls. In this dark hole there is, of course, a 
concentrated accumulation of the effluvie of 
the bodies and breaths of the persons sleeping 
in it (frequently the whole family, several in 
number), and this accumulation goes on from 
night to night, without relief, until it can easily 
be believed the smell becomes intolerable, and 
ita atmosphere productive of the most oflensive 
and malignant diseases. There is no exagge- 
ration in thi.4 description. I cannot too hiihiy 
colour the picture if I would. What, then, will 
be thought of the condition of thousands of our 
fellow citizens in the winter season, when every 
crevice is closed to keep out the cold air, and 
when I state, that what 1 have described, I have 
repeatedly seen and felt in summer^ when the 
windows and doors are opened to the fulJent 
extent, day and night, admitting all the ventila- 
tion po8«(ible, small as it is. 

'* 1 have hud recent occasion to visit several 
of these pestiferous places, and I pen these 
paragraphs in the month of August, with their 
sight and smell fresh upon my senses. 

'*The almost entire absence of household 
convenience!*, contributes much to the pros- 
tration of comfort and self-respect of these 
wretched people. The deficieney of water and 
tile want of a convenient place for washing, 
with no other place for drying clothes than the 
common silting and bed room, are very serious 
Impediments in the way of their improvement. 
Withont any convenient or sate place tr> deposit 
wood, or coal, or food in large quantities, all 



their purchases are by ** the small,'' from the 
neicht>ouring grocer (who is perhaps the land- 
lord), at prices from 10 to 50 per cent, above 
the rates at which they might be obtained, under 
better circumstances. . 

'* But the most offensive of all places of resi- 
dence are the cellars* It is almost impossible, 
when contemplating the circumstances and 
condition of the poor beings who inhabit these 
holes, to maintain the proper degree of calm- 
ness requisite for a thorough inspection, and 
the exercise of a sound judgment, respecting 
them. You must descend to them ; you must 
feel the blast of foul air as it meets your face 
on opening the door; you must gropo in the 
dark, or hesitate until your eye becomes aecns- 
tomed- to the gloomy place, to enable yon to 
find your way through the entry, over a broken 
fioor, the boards of which are protected from 
your tread by a half inch of hard dirt; yoa 
must inhale the suffocating vapour of the sitting 
and sleeping rooms ; and in the dark, damp 
recess, endeavour to find the inmates by the 
sound of their voices, or chance to see their 
figures moving between yon and the flickering 
blaze of a shaving burning on the hearth, or 
the misty light of a window coated with dirt 
and festooned with cobwebs — or in search of 
an invalid, take case that you do not fall full 
length upon the bed with her, by stumbling 
against toe bundle of rags and straw, dignified 
by that name, lying on the fioor, under the 
window, if window there is; — all this, and 
much more, beyond the reach ^my pen, mnst 
be felt and seen, ere you can appreciate in its 
full force the mournful and disgusting condition 
In which many thonsands of the subjects of oar 
government pas» their lives. 

* There vapours, with malignant breath 
Rise thick, and scatter midnight death.' 

*' There are two features of a cellar residence 
which more especially render them objectiona- 
bie ; 1st, the dampness, and 2d, the more in- 
complete ventilation. In any cellar the impos- 
sibility of access for the heat of the sun to the 
parts of the soil adjacent to the floor and walls^ 
and the absence of currents of air through the 
room, keep it much more damp than rooms 
above ground, where the heat and air have freer 
access. This is emphatically the case with 
inhabited cellars, inasmuch as the inmates are 
careful to exclude the external air by closing all 
the avenues of its approach, in order to pre- 
serve the temperature high in winter and low 
in summer. The lAoistnre, whose escape is 
thus prevented, is in itself a verv prolific sonrce 
of disease, and combined with the darkness and 
impure air of these places, is actually produc- 
tive of a great amount of sickness. Could the 
sun and air be made to reach them, and were 
it possible to establish a sufficient ventilation 
through them, much of their noxiousness would 
be relieved; bnt under no circnmstances ean 
they be made fit for the residence of liming 
beinnfs ; they are properly adapted only as re^ 
ceptacles for the dead. 
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Id addition to these impadimenti to jthe 
dfying of these places, they are very oiXen so 
sitoateii, that the surface water finds its way 
into them at every raia storm. It may be re- 
membered that in the summer of 1843 ail the 
uoderground apartments ia many sections of 
the city were completely flooded by a deluge of 
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ram. 

On the topic of ▼entilation, the au- 
thor points out the deficiency of an adequate 
supply of frenh air in one of the public 
infant schools of the city (N. Y.), ancj also 
the dormitories of the House of Refuge, 
and cells of the City Prison. 

A large majority of the cellar and court 
population of the city, consists of persons 
of foreign birth and of their children, and 
they are the greatest sufferers from sick- 
DMS, and furnish the largest proportion of 
deaths. 

" As a great part of the population of these 
places are destitute of tlie means of paying fur 
medica) assistance; the duty of' ministering to 
tbem in hours of sickuess, fails upon the Dis- 
pensary Physicians. I firtd, upon examining 
the records of (heir labours, the reports of the 
three medical charities, for the year ending 
March, 1844, there were prescribed for at the 
offices, arid the homes of tne poor, at the 
Northern Dispensary, 13,317 Patients, 
Eastern „ 17,107 „ 

New York „ 23,858 „ 

Total, 54,282 

From this number a deduction is to be made of 
those vaccinated, being 4505. In visiting the 
sick poor at their homes, however, it happens 
very frequently that some are prescribed for, 
whose names are neglected to be entered, so 
that it is perfectly safe to estimate the number 
of sick persons who received aid from these 
charities, to be over 50,000 in one pear. In the 
corresponding year there were admitted into 
the Aims House Hospital 2332 paticntsi, and 
into the City Hospital, about 1000, exclusive 
(^seamen, making a total of over 53,000, with- 
out enumerating the sick poor attended by 
private charity. 

** Of (he Dispensary patients, about 60 per 
cent, are natives of other countries, and if it 
^ere possible to ascertain the paren(age of the 
children receiving aid from tnese institutions, 
we should Bud a larger proportion than this di- 
rectly depenrient upon foreigners. There is no 
doubt that 75 per cent of them are either immi- 
grants, or the children of such.*' 

Females, as most exposed to the delete- 
rious agencies under the circumstances 
already detailed, are the greatest sufferers 
from disease. Reference to the Dispensary 
returns shows, that io some years the pro- 
portion of females to males, prescribed for, 
has been as 12 to iOj ; in others, 12 to 8^ 
and, in one iDsiaoce as 19 to U. 



Letters from medical gen^n^en and 
missionaries among ttie poor, are intro- 
duced by Dr. Gri scorn io his ** Discourse," 
corroborating the positions previously laid 
down. The dependence of the commnnltj 
on the labour, and consequently on the health 
of its members, is pointed out by the author, 
who offnrs valuable suggestions for a new 
arrangement for, and proper duties of a 
sanitary police. It seem^ that the city 
Colons of Nqv York, who coming in as 
representatives of ** Nativism" in all its 
purity [nudity?], were expected to make 
some approaches to a civic millenium, or- 
dained that (he city inspector, who for 15 to 
20 years past had been possessed of medical 
attainments and qualifications, would be 
even more capable and efficient withoat a 
medical or even a literary education. It 
would be difficult for the roost radical loco- 
foeoism to mateh this display of Dogberry 
wisdom : it could only find a parallel 
among the Mormon saints. 

On the subject of grave^yarda^ Dr. Gris- 
com says : 

*' While writing this communication, there ap- 
f^iied to me for medical advice, a young man, 
who had gone, in good health, into a vault of a 
church in a densely popula(ed pari of the city, 
to see 'the coffin containing the remains of a 
relative; he had been in but a few moments 
when the effluvia was so offensive and power- 
ful, as almost eniirely to overcome him. He 
iuimediutely retired, returned home, and wh«ii 
I saw him, three hours after, he was labouring 
under a considerable degree of fever, and other 
disordered symptoms, which he said had all 
come on since his visit to the vault. He thinks 
the vault must have contained not less than 200 
bodies. The place has before been complained 
of, and it is difficult to avoid the belief that more 
or less injury must be infticted by it on the 
health'uf the neighbourhood." 

As much of the evils described and many 
others by which the labouring classes suffer* 
are attributable to their ignorance of the 
laws of life and health, the author very 
properly recommends that physiology, a$ 
applied to the laws of life and prevention of 
diseases^ be made a sndjeet of study in an 
our private^ pMle^ and common schools* 

The community in which he resides and 
the public generally^ for in such a question 
all are more or less interested, must ha 
under great obligations to Dr. Griscom for 
his searching exposition of the malign in* 
fluences that destroy public health, and 
affect seriously public morals, at the sama 
time that they diminish public wealth and 
affect national prosperity. 
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Treatment of the Insane.* 

One of thp pleaaantest features of the 
present age, amidst its agitations, innova- 
tions, and love of misrule, is the more phi- 
losophical and kindly treatment of the in- 
sane. Hygiene, therapeia, and religion, 
are, in this instance, as indeed they ought 
always to be, united ; each aiding the les- 
sons of the other, for the benefit of a nu- 
merous class of infirm and diseased minds, 
whose possessors were once treated, for the 
mo8?t part, a^ demoniacs, bearing marks of 
the anger of an offended Deity, and some- 
times as objects of superstitious reverence ; 
but in either case, their state was deemed 
hopeless and irremediable. 

Almost every fresh annual report of this 
or that asylum, gives evidence of additional 
amelioration in the treatment of the insane; 
some restriction removed, some positive 
pleasure gained for the benefit of the in- 
mates. So bright, indeed, is the colouring 
of the picture, that one is almost tempted 
to wish to exchange the scenes of bustling 
anxiety and strife, and too often of violent 
passion out of doors, for the tranquil yet 
varied occupations and enjoyments that 
seem now, as a matter of course, to fall to 
the lot of those who are inside the walls of 
an insane asylum. 

The proposition laid down by Dr. Wood- 
ward, physician to the Asylum at Worces- 
ter, Mass., that " the insane should never 
be idle," is now very generally carried out ; 
and thus one great cause of unhappiness 
and paroxysmal attacks is removed -— and 
an advantage given to them over the idlers, 
bourgeois, and faineants of all' kinds, who 
infest nearly every community, melancholy 
creatures themselves, and the provocation 
to melancholy in others. The following, 
among a large number of examples familiar 
io suj^rinlendents of these institutions, may 
be mentioned at this time. 

«• During the last spring," says the Su- 
perintendent of the Bloomingdale Asylum, 
Dr. Pliny Earle, who had just before been 
advocating the advantages of manual labour, 
♦» two farmers, each of whom possessed a 
good farm, were admitted into the Asylum, 



* Twelfth Annual Report of the Lunatic 
Hospital at Worcester. December, 1844. pp. 

112. 8vo. 

Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Bloom- 
ingdale Asylum for the Insane. For the year 

1844. pp. 55- 8vo. 

Report of the Philadelphia Hospital for the 
Insane for the year 1844. \ 

American Journal of Insanity, Noa. 2 and 3. 



one about a week after the other. They 
were labouring under the most abject form 
of melancholy, and had both attempted sui* 
cide. In less than a month, their condition 
being already somewhat improved, they 
expressed a willingness, and one of them a 
strong desire, to work out of doors. Being 
furnished with implements they daily went 
out together, unaccompanied by any other 
person, and worked upon the farm with as 
much apparent interest as if it belonged to 
themselves. Under this course they con- 
tinued rapidly to improve, and both were 
discharged recovered, one at the end of six 
weeks and the other three months from the 
time of their respective admissions." 

Of another variety of manual labour and 
means of healthful occupation, Dr. Kirk- 
bride, of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the 
Insane, remarks: "The workshop con- 
tinues to be an interesting ^nd important 
division of the means for the employment 
and amusement of the patients, as well as 
for the general purposes of the establish- 
ment." 

On the score of amuaementa. Dr. Wood- 
ward says; "Riding, walking, dancing, 
music, and various active and sedentary 
games, are all useful to occupy the time 
and divert the mind. Active games pro- 
mote health by the exercise which they 
give and the pleasure they afford. There 
can be no difference of. opinion as to the 
utility of riding, walking, and other active 
exercises, for most of the inmates of hos- 
pitals for the insane. They are universally 
adopted in such establishments, and such 
abundant testimony in their favour must 
establish the fact of their usefulness." 

" Parties. Social intercourse is ex- 
tremely useful to the intelligent and con- 
valescent insane. Whatever brings them 
within the sphere of customary influences, 
and makes a residence in a hospital appear 
like a family or social circle, is calculated 
to promote their recovery. In this hospital 
the matron's parties, held twice a month, 
where the patients in considerable numbers 
meet to spend the afternoon socially and 
profitably, have been both useful and agree- 
able. "At these parties much clothing and 
bedding for the patients is made, also arti- 
cles for sale, by which the library is reple- 
nished and made valuable. 

"There is also inuch visiting from one 
gallery to another, and to the apartments of 
the matron and family, where an agreeable 
hour is often spent in cheering and com- 
forting the unhappy, and in increasing the 
quiet and self-control of the more excited^ 
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tbas leaTing a favoarable impression ealca- 
Iftted to produce contentment and promote 
recovery. The more nearly the condition 
of the insane can approximate to that of the 
world abroad the better. The hospitals 
lor their care and recovery should be as 
much like private apartments as possible, 
when not incompatible with secarity and 

f protection from external influences. A 
argre number of patients, who spend the 
day in active and useful employments 
abroad, spend* the evening in the social 
circle, sinvinor, reading, and playing games 
in the different apartments of the institution, 
where they act freely in whatever they do 
conformable to the lenient government 
erery where adopted." 

Dr. Earle informs us that «* riding and 
walking are very generally appreciated and 
enjoyed ; they give an agreeable variety to 
the course of life, present new scenes to 
the view, afford exercise, and thus contri- 
bute to enjoyment and promote the restora- 
tion of health.'' 

'* The bowling alley was much resorted 
to throughout the warm season, and the 
noise of the falling pins was generally 
amoni^ the cheerful sounds of the summer 
mornings. The quoits also afforded their 
eha re of entertainment. The bagatelle ta- 
ble is one of the sources of amusement most 
ffequently laid under contribution. There 
is one man who plays more or less every 
day, and sometimes for hours in succession. 
Chess, chequers, cards, dominoes, * Doctor 
Busby,* and other games severally contri- 
bate, in a greater or less degree, to cheer* 
falnessand enjoyment within doors. 

''On one evening of each week a party 
assembles in the family parlour, for the pur- 
pose of social intercourse. The officers, 
and from fifteen to twenty of the patients, 
both ladies and gentlemen, are generally 
present. The ordinary refreshments of 
OTening family parties, are served on these 
occasions. Balls are occasionally given, 
at which a greater number of the patients 
assemble than at the parties. At the last 
entertainment of this description there were 
about thirty of each sex, whieh does not 
materially differ from the number ordinarily 
in attendance. The festivities of the even- 
ing afforded very general satisfaction. 
There was cheerfulness without extreme 
hilarity, gaiety without boisterousness, and 
a pervading disposition to participate in the 
enjoyment — to please and to be pleased. 
Conld a stranger, ignorant of the place, 
.have looked upon the assembly, he would 
hardly have imagined himself to be within 
the walls of an Asylum for the Insane.*' 



To the same purport is the experience of 
Dr. Kirkbride, who truly asserts : 

'* It is not possible to have too great a variety 
of means for the employment and amusement 
of the patients of a hosipial for the insane. The 
monotony of hospital life is a freqaent subjecrof 
cooiplaiut, and requires no little attention and 
skiil, and a maltiplicity of means to obviate. A 
UQoieroos and efficient corps of attendants, 
ample to keep up the supervision in the wards, 
and at the same time to have every patient as 
much out of doors and engaged in exercise or 
amusement as may be demed advantageons, 
is the tirsi step to prevent its existence. To 
attain the same object for those who do not 
choose to walk out, and for all, in inclement 
weather, a great variety of games and more in- 
teilectoai pursuits render great assistance. 

** The social parties, frequently attended by 
from eighty to one hundred individuals, and 
the musical entertainments, hel<f at short inter- 
vals, continae to exercise a beneficial influence. 
They are often a source of real enjoyment, and 
perfect propriety of bebavioar has thus far inva- 
riably attended them.*' 

LtTERART Occupation. The higher 
standard of treatment of the insane at the 
present time is manifested in this single 
sentence in Dr. Woodward's report **A 
library of well selected books is essential 
to a hospital for the insane.'* He adds : 
*' Religious reading is enjoyed by many. 
All have free access to the Bible, and few 
if any, are injured by it.'* And again: — 
*' Many prefer light reading, tales, periodi- 
cal publications, newspapers, &e. A great 
number of these are sent to us by our 
friends, and many are regularly taken.'* To 
many of the inmates, the reading of news- 
papers conveys as much gratification as si- 
milar reading does to their friends aiKl ac- 
quaintances engaged in the daily rontine of 
business and pleasure. ** Writingr is fre- 
quently as useful as reading. We are in 
the habit," remarks Dr. W^oodward, " of 
indulging those who desire to write lettera 
and other compositions for amusement as a 
means of expending excitement. By the 
compositions of the insane, we can often 
judge more accurately of the state of the 
mind than by conversation." 

At the DIoomingdale Asylum there is a 
reading-room, furnished with periodicals, 
newspapers, and a library of about five 
hundred yolomes of scienlifie, historical, 
and miscellaneous books. There are few 
of the patients, as we learn from Dr« 
Earle, who have not made nse of the hooka. 
*' Hence, some of the halls which were 
formerly the most noisy and disorderly, 
have become as «trongly characterised for 
their general stillness and good order. It 
may also be observed, as not the least r»< 
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niBrkable feature of this experiiheitt, that 
the destruction of books is probably not to 
half the extent that would occur among the 
same number of children. Indeed, it is 
found, upon inquiry, that but one book has 
been seriously injured." 

Dr. Earle has carried still farther the 
seheme of intellectual occupation of the 
inmates of the filoomingdale Asylum, as 
we learn from the follow ing passages in his 
report 

** A few weeks since, I commenced, by way 
of experiment, a series of lectures upon mis- 
cellaneous subjects, for the benefit of the 
patients. My anticipations have been more 
than realized in the interest which has thus far 
been manifested in them, and it is constantly 
determined to continue them, giving one every 
week throughout the winter. Nine lectured 
have been delivered, upon the following sub- 
jects: 
Sketches in Greece . . Two Lecturefi. 

M „ Malta . . . One „ 
The Elements and Analogies 

of Physical, Intellectual, and 
• Moral Beauty . . Two g, 
National and Local Peculiari- 
ties One „ 

Physiology of the E^e and the 

Phenomena of Vision . Two „ 
Physiology of the Muscular 

System .... One ., 

'* These, with but one exception, have been 
illustrated by a series of diagrams and pictures, 
painted upon cloth, of a size sufficient to enable 
every person in the aucfience to obtain a dis- 
tinct view of them. The lectures are freqne'nted 
by from sixty to seventy of the patients, and 
their conduct is marked by order, decorum, and 
attention. Even the most abstract of ail the 
subjects hitherto discussed, the " Principles and 
Analogies of Physical, Intellectual, and Moral 
Beanty," was far more generally appreciated 
than might be supposed, and we do not recol- 
lect ever to have attended a lecture at which 
there was a greater degree of qaiet or becom* 
ing deportment among the audience. The 
following subjects will be discussed in the 
ensuing lectures. 

"Physiology of the Brain and Nerves. 

Heart and Blood-vessels. 

Organs' of Breathing, 

Ear. 

Organs of speech. . 

Electricity. 

Oxygen,. Hydrogen, and Nitrogen Gases. 

Descriptive Anatomy. 

Descriptions of London, Edinburgh. Dub- 
lin, Amsterdam, Paris, Venice, Florence, 

Rome, Naples, Smyrna and Constantinople. 
"The lecftires upon physiology and astronomy, 
will be illustrated by diagrams ; those upon 
chemistry by experiments ; and the others by 
maps and plans of each city, together with 
ijewa of some of their most important edifices 
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and other distinguishing features. These 
means of illustration, so valuable to all, are par- 
ticularly useful to an assemblage of people like 
those in question, inasmuch as their attention is 
more readily secured by appealing to the ey€ 
than to the ear. To them the language of 
Horace is peculiarly applicable. 

*' Words, which address the tart are lost, and 

die 
In one short hour, but that which strikes the 

eye 
Lives long npon the mind; the faithful sight 
Engraves that knowledge with a beam of 

light." 

• 

** The several sources of instruction herein 
mentioned are among the principal promoters 
of peace, tranquillity and order, they are some 
of the most valuable aids in restoring the mind 
to its original healthy action. Banish them 
from the asylum and halls'* would present a far 
more melancholy scene of intellectual and 
moral desolation.*' 

Social readings -are thus spoken of by 
Dr. Kirkbride, after tefpreace to long winter 
evenings and intellectual amusements. 

" During these hours, I have been much /no- 
tified by observing the pleasant change that has 
been produced, by having the patients of cer- 
tain wards regularly collected in the parlors, on 
those evenings not devoted to other objects, 
and having, the supervisors of the respeclivo 
wings to spend an hour in reading; from works 
likely to interest their auditors. The effect has 
been to make an hour, that formerly was to 
man^ particularly dreary, one of the most plea- 
sant m the whole day* In the lodges, and in 
other wards, some of^ the attendants spend con- 
siderable time in reading to the patients under 
their care ; and the result has been so satisfac- 
tory, that its regular performance will probably 
soon be made a part of the daily duties in cer- 
tain divi$)ions of the house. 

"Throughout the past and present winter, we 
have frequently used, during the evening, for 
the same object, a very fine magic lantborn. 
The great variety of subjects which may be 
presented with a full assortment of well exe- 
cuted slides, makes it a very satisfactory mode 
of combining instruction with amusement. It 
has also another advantage, — it can be ex- 
hibited in the most refractory wards without 
difficulty, and the patients in our lodges have 
enjoyed it almost as frequently as those in any 
other section of the house." 

Farther means of instructive amusements 
are indicated by Dr. Kirkbride, in the fol- 
lowing paragraph. 

*' Ailiong the objects in contemplation, in ad- 
dition to the means already indicated, and some 
of which are fairly commenced, — all tending 
to this same object of preventing hospital mo- 

* The word "Ao/i." at this institution, has tbe sani* 
Bigniflcation as " tmird" in ordinary bospitais. 
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iiotony, — are the enlargement of onr library 
end collection of picture! and engravings, — a 
■mall pbiiosophical apparatus, — a collection of 
rare or curioHs auimals that may be kept with- 
out great difficulty, — a niioeralogical cabinet, 
and a nmseom of curiosities." 

Of the religious instruction by sermons 
and prayers, in Luoatio Asylums, we have 
Bpokeft 00 former occasions, and of the 
order and decorous attention manifested by 
the inmates, who participate in large num- 
bers in- these exercises. 

This is altogether a more pleasant and en- 
couraging picture of life in a Lunatic Asy- 
lum, than would have ever been sketched 
by fancy a few years ago, and more so, 
we know, than is now generally imagined by 
the people at large. We might give it 
greater extensioov were we to draw from 
other descriptions than those now before 
us. These, it is believed, in all essential 
features, would be nearly of the same cha- 
racter. We do not mean to say that all 
the asylums in the United States deserve 
this praise. That in connection with the 
Philadelphia Alms-hoase, for example, is 
sadly defective in many of the requisites 
for the comfort and care of its unhappy in- 
mates. When will it be reformed, and 
who Is to begin the work t The medical 
officers of the house, including the Hos- 
pital called Blockley or Pennsylvania, have. 
It is true, no legislative, and but imper- 
fect executive powers; but, does not justice 
to themselves exact a jGlrm, yet temperate 
remonstrance against the mismanagement 
of the department of the insane ? 

In the second number of the Journal of 
Insanity, there is an instructive analysis of 
a volume, entitled Jieport of the Metropolitan 
Commissioners in Lunacy ^ to the Lord Chan^ 
cellar : presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment by command of her Majesty ; London, 
1844. 

'* By act of Parliament the Commissioners in 
Lunacy fire directed to visit all licensed Asy- 
lums for the reception of the Insane in Eng- 
land and Wales, except the Hospital at Beth- 
lem, at least once a year, and some of them 
more frequently. 

'* From the Report before us, it is evident 
they have faithfully attended to th6 duties as- 
signed to them, and carefully and minutely ex- 
amined each Asylum, and the condition of the 
patients ; inspected their bedding, clothing, and 
Ibod ; examined the methods of warming and 
ventilating the buildings; and inquired into 
the medical and moral treatment of the pa- 
tients, their occupations, amusements, dbc" 

"The total number of Lunatic Asylums which 
the Commissioners are authorised to visit, 
amount to 166 — viz., 12 county Asylums ; 5 



coaaty and subscription Asylums ; 11 Asylums 
of a mixed character, maintained partly by sub- 
scription, and partly by income arising from 
charitable foundations; 2 Military and Naval 
Hospitals; 99 houses licensed by the Justices 
in session, viz., 59 which receive private pa- 
tients only, and 40 which receive pauper as 
well as private patients : 37 houses licensed by 
the Metropolitan Commissioners, viz., 33 
which receive private patients only, and 4 
which receive paupers as well as private 
patients. 

" These Asylums, they state at the commence- 
ment of their Report, * exhibit instances of al- 
most every degree of merit and defect. Some 
are constructed on an extensive scale, and 
combine most of the advantages and comforts 
of a wealthy establishment. Others are mean, 
poor, confined within narrow bounds, and 
almost wholly without comforts or resources of 
any kind. Some are situate in open and 
healthy places, in the midst of large airing 
grounds and cheerful prospects. Others are in 
the centre of tow.ns or populous suburbs, with- 
vout good air, and without space sufficieqt for 
daily exercise. In some places books and 
amusements are furnished abundantly for the 
benefit of the patients, and various means of 
occupation, adapted to their capacities and 
previous habits, are provided. In others, the 
lunatic is left to pass his time listless and unoc- 
cupied, oc occupied' only with the delusions 
that disturb him, and which thus, being diverted 
byno amusement or employment, in the course 
of time become strengthened, and not to be 
removed.* 

'* The result of their observations are arranged 
under the following heads : 

** L The different classes of Lunatic Asylums, 
their construction, condition, management, and 
visitation. 

2} Condition of paupers on admission. 

3. Forms of disease, medical treatment, diet 
and classification. 

4. Occupations and amusements. 

5. Restraint. 

6. Religious services. 

7. The admission and liberation of patients. 

8. Statistics of insanity. 

9. Criminal lunatics. 
10. Wales." 

Various tables of the report are intro- 
duced into the analytical article in the 
Journal. We may perhaps recur to them 
and to some details on the management and 
neglect also of pauper lunatics and criminal 
lunatics, if the subject of a State Lunatic 
Asylum is again brought up. 

We cannot enter just now into the thera- 
peutical treatment of insanity, to which tho 
attention of our readers will ' have been* 
however, naturally directed by the extracts 
made in another part of the Bulletin from 
Dr. Woodward's Report, respecting there- 
medial value of narcotics in this diseaae. 
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A LECTURB 



ON THX 



MODERN IMPB0VEM6NTS IN SURGERY. 
(Delivered 4tli November, 1844.) 

Being Introductory to aCourse of Lectures on Surgery 
in ihe School of Medicine, Parlc-street, Dublin. 

By John Houston, Esq., M.D., M.R.I>A.* 

Apology — Chemistry and Histology ^The 
blood — Inflammation — Union by the first 
intention — Military surgery — Amputation 
—Lower jaw — Joints — Subcutaneous sec- 
tions— Autoplasty — Aneurism — Nevus — • 
Tracheotomy — Hydrothorax — ^Tympani- 
tis— Hydrocephalus — Fractures— Artifi- 
cial anus — Urinary diseases — Lithotomy 
and Li thotrity— Rectum — Syphilis. 

Gentlemen, — For success in aoy 
of the pursuits of life, a proper estimate 
of the importance of the object aimed 
at, and of the extent of the means to be 
used for its attainment, are the first re- 
quisites. To no pursuit does this ob- 
servation apply more forcibly than to 
that of medicine — a science which, by. 
some strange perversion of fact, is re- 
garded by men, generally, as one easy 
of attainment, but one which, never- 
theless, as the practitioner finds, often 
when too late for remedy, Requires 
much patient toil and hard-earned expe* 
rience, and which, even at the end of a 
long and laborious life, is often left still 
unlearned. To inculcate, then, upon suefa 
of you as are beginners, as well as to 
remind those who have already made 
some progress in study, the extent and 
importance of the profession in which 
yon are embarked, and to incite you to 
the necessary energy in its prosecution, 
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I have thought of the plan, which I shall 
now proceed to carry out, of bringing 
before you some of the most striking 
improvements which have taken place 
in latter years, confining myself to the 
topics which legitimately belong to my 
own department of surgery, and the 
details of which I shall have tlie oppor- 
tunity of filling up in the progress of 
the course hereafter.' A lesson of this 
kind, by exhibiting to view the pursuits 
and energies of the great men of our 
profession* and the path to fame which 
still lies open to new aspirants, may, 1 
hope, make a useful and lasting impres- 
sion on the plastic and ardent minds of,, 
at least, eome of my youthful hearers. 

To render fully intelligible the mo- 
dern improvements in surgery, it would: 
be necessary to begin by demonstrating 
the modern improvements in anatomy 
and physiology, on which, especially, 
many of the former are founded ; but 
whilst I cannot here stop to do mor-e 
than allude to one or two, in illustration 
of the bearing of such investigations on 
• practical surgery, I may take the oppor- 
tunity of apprizing you that there never 
was a period in the history of the pro- 
fession in which an exaet knowledge of 
the structure and functions of the body 
— a knowledge to be obtained only by 
the combined aid of chemistry and his- 
tology — bore so directly on medical 
theory and medical practice. The re- 
tort ^nd the microscope are now be- 
coming as much the pocket companions 
of the practitioner as the lancet and the 
stethoscope ; and it is curious to ob- 
serve how the up-hill tracks of the ste- 
thoscope to public favour, in farmer 
days, have shadowed out that througU 
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which the microBCope is now destined to wind 
fC« tardy way. 

Recent researches in the physiology of the 
blood, in connection with the prorerts oF in- 
flammation — that morbid condition which bears 
so important a part in all organic lesions — 
have thrown much light on disease. 

The great mind of John Hunter saw and be- 
lieved that the blood possessed in itself an inde- 
pendent life, even while circulating loo^^ely in 
the bloodvessels ; but h6 knew not the nature 
and seat of that vitality. The discovery was 
reserved, for the physiologists of oor days. 
There are particles termed globules floating in 
this liquid, about the SdOOth part of an inch in 
diameter, or so small that myriads of them are 
contained in a single drop. It has been as- 
certained, respecting these globules, that they 
are, each and all, endowed with a definite and 
uniform shape, and with a development, in 
virtue of which they pass, by successive trarn^i- 
tions. from a condition of origin to one of final 
evointion — a veritable organization, in other 
words -^-properties which give them a claim to 
the title of life as much as those which justify 
the application of that term to the ovum from 
which proud man himself dates his being. The 
atomic particles of which the blood iscompoi<ed 
being t^ue individually alive, collectively, they 
form a mass, of wbiqh it may Utj^ially, as well 
as ailegorically, be said, *' For it is the life of 
all flesh ; the blood of it is for the life thereof." 
" For the life of the flesh is in the blood." 

But there is still anothery discovery which 
has been of late made, and which promises to 
be of great value in organic phvsiolo«?y — viz., 
that there are at least two kinds of globules in 
the blood, one yellow or red, the other trans- 
parent or white, and which difler from each 
other essentially, both in form and organizatiun. 
The uses of these particles respectively, aU 
though involving some great and important 
functions in the animal economy, are not yet 
known with suflicient exactitude to be enun- 
ciated as ascertained facts in physiology. I may 
state, however, as a prevailing opinion, that the 
red globules, which consist each of a vesicle 
holding a ferruginous fluid in its interior, are 
the receptacles and the carriers of the oxygen 
which is destined to kindle and maintain the 
excitability of the diflerent organs of the body, 
in the way that the oxygen of the atmosphere, 
propelled upon heated coals, raises and keeps 
no a flame ; whilst the white globules are ex- 
clusively and essentially nucleated ceils, float- 
ing stores of living elements derived from the 
food eaten — the true pabulum vitse destined 
for the nutrition and growth of the frame. In 
furtherance of this latter view, Mr. Addison, of 
Malvern, has instituted experiments which 
show that an animal structure, bearing all the 
characters of cellular or rather fibrous tissue, 
may be formed, synthetically, not of the con- 
tents of these cells, by the addition of an alkali, 
and he ventures on the moral position that 
some analogous amalgam may take place in 



the growth of animal tisanes from the blood, 
both in health and disease. Now, without 
oflierii^g any opinion on that part of the theory 
of Mr. Addison which bears reference to the 
exclusiveness of the white globules in this 
office, I may state that I concur in his state- 
ments respecting the fibrillation of their con- 
tents h^ the action of a dilute alkali, and their 
fecundity in the proHnction of grannies. And 
I will even^o further with him and say, that 
those grannies are themselves, each and all, 
possessed of an independent life. I have re- 
peatedly watched. them, and have shown tbeot 
to others, when barst from their cell-membrane, 
performing sundry independent, and apparent- 
ly voluntary, evolutions in the field of the mi- 
croscope, until, to the eye, the whole looked 
like a moving mass of creeping things. In this 
view, then, the blood is doubly alive, as exhi- 
bited — first, in its forming and taking part in 
the repairs of the animal machine, and, se- 
condly, m \he independent movements possess- 
ed by the ultimate particles of itslhatter. 

The red globules are small and pliable, and 
glide with a facility which partakes almost of a 
repulsion, through the fine capillary tubes of 
the vessels, whils^t the white ones, of a size 
nearly one- third larger, round and determinate 
in form, lag slowly along, as if influenced by a 
.sort of prospective attraction to their walls. 
Yon can observe, in the vessels of the web of 
the frog, under the microscope, this double 
current — viz., one of red particles running in 
the centre of the stream, and another of white 
ones, stealing along the sides of the vessels ; and 
if in the frog, so equally in man, the only dif- 
ference between them in this respect being, that 
in the former, where the vessels are transparent, 
the blood is to be seen by the eye, whilst in the 
latter, in which they are opaque, the fluid if 
bidden from the sight. 

Such being, incontestably, the manner of the 
circulation on health ; jet us inquire what it 
becomes during inflammation. Under inflam- 
mation, the tendency of the white globules to 
linger in the part is increased. They accumu- 
late in the capillaries, and so stop up the stream 
that the mass of the blood actually stagnates 
there ; and hence the origin and final manifesta- 
tion of the rubor f tumdr, ctUor, cum dolore of an 
inflamed spot. These magnified diagrams of 
the circulation in the web of the frog s foot, 
taken from Dr. Hughes Bennett's new *' Trea- 
tise on Inflammation," Dr. Williams's •' Prin.- 
ciples of Medicine," and Mr. Addison's " Ex- 
perimental Researches," and which, particu- 
larly the first, must be attentively studied, will 
enable you to comprehend readily all that I caa 
here stay to inform you of. 

Whether this stoppage be the conseqnenceof 
the white globules sticking mechanically in the 
capillaries, in such a way that they cannot get 
iif farther ; or whether it arise from a warn of 
tone in the bloodvessels increasmg the disposi- 
tion to attraction between them and the globules 
'^'Wbich of these, I say, is the trae explanation, 
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is.a point that at prenent engages the attention 
of pathologies. Be thin as it may, however, the 
fact, and it is « very remarkable one, is as I have 
stated. The part being thus laden with an 
over abundance uf the organizabie materials of 
the blood, its couditiun becomes somewhat 
analogous to one of excess of nntrition, and as 
euch the state of inflammation is regarded by 
some pathologists. The process of adhesion 
in soft parts ; the development of bone in con- 
nexion with bone, of muscle with muscle, &c., 
as the result of the inflammatory state, are all 
easily understood uuderthis view. 

in respect of union by the first intention — 
a process of great importance in reference to 
surgical operations — we are no longer puzzled 
and perplexed, by vague and fanciful notions, 
about vessels U4)iting mouth to mouth, or shoot- 
ing their teudriMike tubes from one side of a 
wound to another. The ancients were per- 
fectly accjnainled with the fact of such inoscu- 
lations, but they knew not the modus operandi 
of the process. A beautiful experiment, insti- 
tuted by Troja, shows how alive was their at- 
tention to thJH subject. He cat across the leg 
of a fowl by three sections, in such a manner 
and nt such intervals as to allow one section to 
be well healed bi^fore he made another, but so 
completely, ou the whole, that no part remained 
which had not been divided. He then killed 
the fowl, and threw injection into its bloodves- 
sels, when he found that the injection had 
passed as fully into the toes of the amputated 
as of the unamputated limb, proving, of course, 
that it had found a way through the vessels 
fomed de novo in the recently united textures. 
But Troja knew then no ijfiore of the matter 
than that the fact was so. Recent and valuable 
discoveries have, however, filled up this hiatus 
in pathology, and we now know that it is by a 
process of cell-genesis that the act is accom- 
plished — viz., that the niieleated cells gene- 
rated in the lymph exuded at the wound, and 
which serves as a sort of plasma or manure for 
their propagation, arranging themselves into all 
sorts of appropriate and necessary forms, are 
converted into textures analogous, in every 
respect, to those from whose neighbourJiood 
they have sprung; forming thus, in one place, 
bloodvessels, in the very walls of which, as 
proving their cell-origin, the nuclei of the cells 
are discernible, lying before the eye, like pieces 
of wood-pavement, at definite given distances, 
And that even long after the growth of the ves-' 
sels is completed; forming, in another place, 
nerves ; in another, cellular tissue ; and so on, 
until a complete re-establishment of the living 
organized medium is effected. These newly 
discovered facts, in connection with others to 
which they naturally lead, bearing on the main- 
tenance of a healthy condition of the cells, as 
well as of the plasma in which they are to be 
developed, must have a most important influ- 
ence both on the theory and practice of surgery. 

For the present improved system of treat- 
ment of many surgical affections, much is due 



Id the surgeons of the army. It' was in the field 
of battle that a practice which had existid for 
ages — that of dipping the stumps of amputated 
limbs into boiling pitch or oil, to stop the he- 
morrhage — was first discontinued. On one 
occasion, after a great slaughter in battle, and 
when his stock of boiling oil had run out, Am- 
brose Par8 was obliged ta leave the stumps of 
many of the wound.ed to what he considered 
the more unprofessional plan of wrapping them 
round in wet clothes, and in the expectation of 
6nding, also, such dead by the next day. Mat- 
ters turned out quite otherwise, however ; for 
whilst those treated by the oil had been, of 
couise, in pain, sleepless and feverish, those 
whose woands were dressed simply, had en- 
joyed ease and sleep, and lay comparatively 
cool. 

From this incident, the resources of the con- 
stitution in arresting hemorrhage began to be 
understood, and a more humane and judicious 
practice to be adopted. The reputation of the 
surgeoB, at tiie time, became universal. The 
soldiers disVegarded danger whenever he was 
present. On an occasion in which Metz was 
besieged, and the wounded were dying without 
medical aid. Pare was brought into the city. 
The soldiers, when apprised of his^arrival, cried 
ont. "Our Par^ is with us! we have nothing 
to fear !" and then fought to conquer. The 
late Continental wars found an Ambrose Pard 
in every regiment. Our own 'Hennen and 
Guthrie, and S. Cooper and Ballingall, and 
the great Baron Larrey of Napoleon, have 
transmitted to us the recor<ls of the discoveries 
and improvements, as well as of the humanity 
and bravery, of their respective soldier sur- 
geons. Civilians, even, have been found zeal- 
ous and courageous enough to quit the safe 
retirement and practice of the domestic circle 
for such scenes of carriage and of danger, in 
order to be ableto bring back to us intelligence 
regarding the nature and treatment of wounds, 
as noticed in such wide fields. of observation. 
Johtt Hunter, John Thompson, and Sir Char le;^ 
Bell, have immortalized themselves by their 
devotion and services on this head. 

In regard of amputations, the greatest modern 
improvement is, the frequency with which they 
are abstained from. When surgeons first got 
info the way uf operating, limbs were removed 
without Hcruple, and, frequently, without just 
cause. They would appear sometimes to have 
been lopped off, as if to prove how well the 
body could maintain its existence without tht^m. 
Morand relates that in the Hdtel des Invalides, 
at Paris, mutilated objects are in recollection, 
who had lost their thighs and arms, so that, un- 
less ai^sisted, they could not stir, and it was ne- 
cessary to feed and wnit upon them like new- 
born infant-^. That such a state of things has 
long passed away is quite true, but even within 
our own time still further improvements in this 
-respect have been made, and. many limbs are 
now saved, that, not long since, would, t^ a 
certainty, have been condemned to the knife. 
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Sir Benjamin Brodie informB as, in the last 
editfbn of his work on the ** Diseases €if the 
Joints/' that it was the practice which prevail- 
ed in his early days, of amputating white swell- 
ings, as soon as their character as snch was 
determined, that gave him those opportunities 
of investigating the disease in its early stages, 
on the pathological facts derived from which 
the chier value of his book depends. Our mu- 
seumif in this city, likewise, bear evidence to 
the same practice of early amputation ; and 
those who possess such preparations of disease 
will do well to lake care of them, as thoy are 
not likely to |fet many other similar specimens 
from the hand of modern surgery. 

The same observations apply oquiilly to many 
other cases, snch as diseases of the mamma and 
of the testis, ulcers of the legs, hernia, injuries 
of the head, compound fractures and disloca- 
tions, &c., all of which yield, oftentimes, to im- 
proved plans of treatment, short of having re- 
course to the kirife. Regarding hernia, thelname 
of 0*Beirne will be hereafter associated with it, 
as having introduced a plan calculuted to save 
many a valuable life.' I allude to his method 
of drawing the gas from the interior of the 
bowel by means of a long gum-elastic tnbe; 
and to the efficacy of which there is now abun- 
dant evidence from all quarters. 

In respect of operations, then, true surgery 
rather avoids fhan courts them; and, in this 
respect, unlike what takes place in all other 
professions, the improvements introdnced into 
it cause a diminution in the<emoliiments de- 
rivable from the practice of surgery. It is a 
welf-estsblished fact, that the incomes of medical 
nieu are much reduced from this cause, and 
yet, nevertheless, they persevere with laudable 
disinterestedness in their endeavours to effeet 
still further improvements. Is not this the 
highest degree of philanthropy ? In this city, 
more perhaps than in any other in the world, 
is this statement — regarding the avdidance of 
unnecessary operations — true. I do not hold, 
out to you, therefore, the prospect of the exhi- 
bition of numerous surgical operations : qm the 
contrary, I promise to you that, whatsoever 
hospital yon may select for attendance, you 
will there see every Judicious effort made at 
cure, by remedial means,- before having re- 
course to the knife. The principle that you 
will see acted upon is, that to preserve a limb 
is better than to cut it off. 

The diminution ofsnrgical operations in this 
city is our highest boast; and I make it thus 
publicly, to contract with one of an opposite 
character, which I have heard of as having 
been uttered elsewhere, for the ignoble purpose 
orattracting students to the schools. And I do 
so, still more especially, because I find that the 
records of the hospitals'of Dublin have been 
pried into, in order to make a case for the as- 
sertion of such a discreditable comparison. But 
although, in one sense, there is a judicious 
dimiuution in the number of surgical opera- 
tions, in another, there is an increase. Many 



operations, unknown in former days, are now 
in common practice. 

The grand exploit of amputating the lower 
jtue^ even from its articulations, the boldness of 
which has been only equalled by its successy 
has now become a standard operation in snr- 
gerv. Persons afflicted with the distressinf^ 
and loathanme disease [[showing a drawing of 
it], for which this operation is undertaken, 
were formerly allowed to die without any idea 
being entertained of the possibility of saving^ 
them ; but now that a great mind, relying on 
a sound knowledge of the capabilities of the 
haman frame, has set the example of extirpa- 
ting the diseased mass in toto^ many surgeons 
have fearlessly followed in the path thus laid 
open for them, and have derived honour froni» 
the success which crowned the enterprise. 
The success of this operation — both as regards 
immunity from danger, rapidity of convales- 
cence, and the useful quality of masticatory 
apparatus which follows — is almost incredible. 
Mr. Cusack has operated twelve times, and 
here [showing them] are ihe preparations, 
casts, and drawings of the whole series. Now, in 
all these cases there has been hut one death, and 
that, not as the result of the operation, but from 
erysipelas. I was present, u few weeks ago, 
at one of these operations, in which he removed 
one-half the jaw, including the articulation on 
one side. The operation was performed on a 
Wednesday, and, on the Monday following, 
when I visited the patient, I found the great 
external incision nnited from end to end by the 
first intention^ and the patient himself setting 
up by the fire, and in the act of finishing a K)ng 
letter to his frrends. Before the ernii of the 
third week he was quite well, and had travelled 
home to the country — a distance of upwards 
of one hundred miles. It is quite certain, too, 
that after such operations, when half, and even 
more than half, of the jaw bone is removed, the 
individuals, nevertheless, retain good powers 
of mastication and of speech. And shall I not 
call this a modern improvement in surgery ^ 
when the great author and champion of it is 
seated amongst us in this room ? 

There is an improvement, of somewhat th» 
same kind, and one fur the introduction of 
which into practice. Sir Philip Crampton, of 
this city, and Mr. Syme. of Eduiburgh, share 
the honour — viz.. the removal, in diseases of 
certain ^'otnfs, of the nnsound parts only of the 
ho»es. In affections of the elbow-joint thfs 
may be obviously a great improvement, as the 
preservation of the hand is a most de.sirable 
object in every case. But, in regard of the 
knee, neither the\alue nor propriety of the 
operation is so striking. On the whole, how- 
ever, it is a bold and important innovation on 
the old practice of cutting off an qntire limb on 
account of disease in- a part only ; and reflects 
honour on the distinguished gentlemen who 
have conceived and carried it into execution. 

Of all the modern improvements in surgery, 
none are more curious, and few more impoit- 
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adt, than thosA of th« kind that are called 
operations by the subaUaneous section — ope- 
rations which consist in dividing deep parts, 
more especially tendinous and muscular struc- 
tures, from within as it were, or, in a manner, 
to exclude the part thus wounded from any 
communication with the external almospheie. 
Examples of its application are seen in the new 
and successful methods of removing the de- 
formities of club-foot, wry-neck, &c. Sur- 
geons, influenced, perhaps, in some degree, 
by the aphorism of Hippocrates, that ** wounds 
of tendinous parts are mortal,*' were, until very 
lately, afraid to meddle with such textures. 
Even so recently as the days of my own pupil- 
age, warnings on this head were reiterated, year 
after year, in public lectured Inflammation of 
synovial membranes, erysipelas, and luck-jaw, 
were the quicksands held out as besetting the 
application of the knife to such textures. But 
BOW such dangers are only looked upon as 
chimerical. Five hundred operations, by the 
subcutaneous section have been lately counted 
as having been performed without the occur- 
rence of a single instance of bad consequence. 
The first attempt at an operation of this kind 
was made in Holland, in the year 1685, by 
Isacins Mini us, but it was badly done, and, as 
it failed, was not repeated. The second was 
at Montpelier, in lol6, by Delpech, and al- 
though a certain amount of success accompa- 
nied the attempt, the operation was not followed 
np, and it became a dead letter. The third 
epoch in the history of the operation i« 1831, 
when it was taken op by Stromeyer, in Ger- 
many, who practiiied and advocated it so suc- 
cestifully, that it has found favour in all parts 
of the world, and has now become a favourite 
and fashionable operaiiou. The discovery of 
anew principle in medical, science is. soon 
found to difluse its benefits in various directions, 
and so it has here. The practice, which at 
first was adopted solely in reference to division 
of tendons in deformed limbs, is now applied 
to the reliefer cure of many other ailments. It 
baa been employed by my friend and colleague 
in the City of Dublin Hospital, Mr. VYilliams, 
for chronic thickening, with enlargement and 
distention of bursal saus, such as that in front 
of the kuee in charwomen, and for which, pre- 
viously, there was no known /emedy but ex- 
cision. This operation 1 have myself perform- 
ed oil several occasions with success. The 
practice of scarifying the ends of bones in nn- 
united fractures, by the subcutaneous section, 
for the purpose of promoting the secretion of 
oallos, is another new application of the prin- 
eiple. Deformities from burns and scalds 
sometimes admit of remedy by subcutarieous 
division of the contraction. And curvatures of 
the spine are said to have been removed by 
extensive hidden incisions of the muscles of 
the back. M. Guerin tells us that he divided 
fifty muscles in a hump-back in this way, and 
not only was there success af\er the operation, 
but also an absence of all paiit or local infiapi- 
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nation in the parts so divided. I mention this, 
however, not so much in laudatron of this mode 
of treatment in snch cases, as in illustration of 
the principle and the fact, that extensive deep 
incisions give rise, if unaccompanied by ex- 
posure to the air, to comparatively little local 
disturbance. 

You have all heard of the operation for the 
cure of squint. This operation suggested itself 
out of the discoveries of Stromeyer, and de- 
servedly holds a place among the modern im- 
provements in surgery.' But it is principally 
in its application to club-foot that such be/ieti- 
cial and unexpected results have flowed out of 
this discovery. This sad deformity, than which 
none other to which the frame is liable so tho- 
roughly embitters life, or disqualifies for the 
taking a part in the common affairs of society, 
and which had, hitherto, set all attempts at 
remedy at defiance, now yields to the.improved 
system, and is no longer the canker of domestic 
happiness, or the opprobrium of the medical 
profession. In childhood, this deformity may, 
with certainty, be now remedied ; and, even in 
adult life, when the bones apd other textures 
have grown into a confirmed misshape, it is 
^traordTnary how nearly they may be hrought 
back to a normal state by attention- and perse-f 
verahce after befitting subcutaneous sections. 

Almost discrediting the first statements that 
reached us on this subject, I proceeded to put 
the fiiatter to the test of experiment, when the 
results proved, to my satisfaction, the true 
value of the improvement. One case of the 
kind I may be permitted to state, by way of 
illustration. It is that of a fine young wouian 
with talipes varus, the cast of whose foot is 
here exhibited. She was nineteen years of 
age,, handsome, and intelligent, but exhibiting 
that timid and subdued mien which the con- 
sciousness of 6nch a defect always gives to the 
character The deformity was so immovably 
fixed, that I found it necessary to divide even a 
greater number of unyielding parts than com- 
mon, as, in addition to several tendons of mus- 
cles And other fibrous textures on the inside of 
the foot, I had also to cut across, completely, 
the brqad plantar fascia. In three months, the 
foot presented, and retained, when stripped of 
the straightening apparatus this perfecf forut 
[exhibiting the cast]. In six monthii i«he could 
stand on it, laying the sole to the ground with 
tolerable firmness; and in eighteen mouths .<sbe 
walked steadily and well, and hud already got 
several sweethearts in her train ; which cir< 
comstance I mention as being, perhaps, one of 
the best proofs I could offer of her having ac« 
quired a neat foot and ankle, and as one, cer^ 
tainly, of the chief sources of her gratitude to 
me. 

It is impossible to conceive the amount of 
good which in future times may accrue to 
society at large, from the carrying out of such 
an improvement ; but we are, nevertheless, in 
a cohditiou, in some measure, to estimate and 
to grieve for the \q9$^^ which the world \;\ik% 
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■dataioed by eyeo the tardioess of its introdnb- 
lion. Had this operatinn been known in ihti 
yoothful days of Lord Byron, and applied to 
the relieroftbat nobleman's deformity, n genias 
which was soured by the consciousness of a 
personai;defect, and which received therefrom 
a misanthropic bias, might have blossomed in 
the snn^iine of generous boyhood, and, when 
mature, have brought forth mantvK instead of 
gall and wormwood. 

Closely connected with this treatment is that 
to which the tdi m autapUuty is applied. This, 
which in the first instance was almost coufiiwd 
to separations of lost or mntilated noses, is new 
applied to an innumerable variety of other 
similar lesions. Taliacotius, in the year 1597, 
wrote a book on the separations of noses, and 
although, for long aAer thjB appearance of his, 
work, his statements were not credited beyond 
his own locality, there can be no doubt now, 
front recent experience of the practice, of his 
having succeeded well. in such operations. His 
fellow citizens of Bologna certainly believed 
in his surgical skill in this way, and also vene- 
rated his private character, as they erected to 
bis memory a monument, representing him as 
clad in his professional toga, and holding a nose 
in his right band. 

From the time of Taliaeocius, fpr nearly 300 
years, we hear little ofthe operation. Perhaps 
satire may have had to do with the disrepute 
into which it fell. A few stanzas like the fol- 
jowing, from Hudibras,. were well 'calculated 
to bring it into discredit : — 

'^ So, learned Taliaeotins, from 
The brawny part of porter's bnin 
Cut supplemental noses, which 
Would last as long as parent breach ; 
But, when the date or Nock was out. 
Off drop't the sympathetic- snout.'' • 

In the year 1814, Mr. Carpue, of Londbn, 
re-introduced it. and from this date up to the 
present time, the number and variety of the 
applications of the principle have become se 
great, that autopiasty has been reduced to a 
science, with names for the different classes 
and ordters of the departments.. Thus we have 
in connexion with the face alone, the operations 
ofcheiloplasty{testoraiion of lips); stomatoplasty 
(.opening up of a closed mouth) ; rfUnoplasty 
(cementing deformities of noses) ; genoplasty 
(the art of restoring cheeks) ; hUpkarojdasty 
(repairing eyelids); Asrato;^sfjf (supplying a 
new cornea for the eye) ; otoplasty (mending 
the pavilion of the ear), &c. 

There are three different principles or modes 
on which* these operations are conducted. 

The first, the Italian mode, as it is called, is 
that by transplantation ; as, for example^ where 
deficiency of the noso is supplied by a piece 
taken from the arm or other part *of the body 
[showin<? plates]. 

The second, the Indian method, or that, by 
twisting; as where the deficiency is made up 
by diMOQting a triangular flap or skin off the 



forehead, and bringing it down ob the nose by 
such a twist as will permit the oirtside uf the 
skin to retain its forward position on the fac». 

The third, or French method^ the principle 
of which consists in pushing or sliding a piece* 
of integument from one place and making itr 
grow on another, to fill up some defect in that 
direction ; as where, after the removal of the 
scar of a burn, the neighbouring skin is loosen- 
ed from the surface underneath, and brought 
so as to grow over and fill up the gap. 

This Book of Beauty [showing M. Serres'» 
work] shows the practiqe of one gentleman ii» 
this way. There is, perhaps, a good deal of 
picture-making in it; but to those who may be 
crediiioHS on the matter, I beg to show a few 
pictures of eases of my own, for the accuracjF 
and freedom from exaggeration of which there* 
are many witnesses, and which tempt me to> 
concur in thto expression uttered by M. Rous 
— *' QuMl n'y avait rien d'impossible en faire 
des restaurations de la face.*' 

The operation of palatographs is one of the- 
most interesting and beautiful applications of 
autopiasty. M. Roux, to whom we are in- 
debted for so much hght regarding it, has ope- 
rated upwards of one hundred times in patieutti 
of all ages. I was myself one of the first in this 
city to practice it successfully [plates]. Sir P. 
Craropton, Mr. Cusack, and Mr. Hamilton^ 
have also been successful in similar cases. 
Here is Roux's first instrument for patato-raph^ ; 
and here is one of great ingenuity and effi- 
cacy, lately invented by Mr. Samuel M'Cleauv 
of this city. 

The extension of the practice of autopiasty 
to other regions of the body has been highly 
successfuL Thus, the canal of the urethra has 
been restored by Earle, Cooper, and Dieffen- 
bach, by pieces of skin taken from the scrotum-. 
Jobert has applied autopiasty to the cure of 
vesico-vaginal fistula ; Jameson, of Baltimore^ 
and Gerdy, to the radical cure of hernia. Mr. 
8yme has, I am informed, cured fungi of the 
testis, which have been first proved by the mi- 
croscope not to be caDceroos. by covering them 
over with flaps of the integuments, brought 
fruiA the sides of the tumour. And Clot Bey 
has successfully practised orcheoplasty even at 
Alexandria in Egypt; all which I mention as 
showing how the science of autopiasty, scarcely 
known more than thirty years, is already culti- 
vated in numerous parts of the world. 

Then there is the disease of aneurism [point- 
ing to a drawing of a popliteal aneurism, which 
had caused death by invrard bursting and ex- 
travasation among tb^ muscles], that terrible 
malady in which the person who has the mis- 
fortune to labour under it— ^doomed to a pre- 
mature and sudden death — looks with awful 
anxiety and trepidation at the throbbings of his 
heart in the tumour, not knowing how soon 
the moment may arrive when, by its bursting, 
his li(e*s blood shall eusli out and hurry him 
into eternity. This disease, for the cure of 
which ingenuity was supposed to have beaft 
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•eibau§t«d, has wHhin the last ydar, aod, I am 
proad to say, in this city, been the subject of a 
new and brilliant light. The hitherto ordinary 
■ and most approved method oi^ cure in this 
■ffectioQ tuts been that of tying the artery lead- 
ing to the tumour; so as to arrest the current of 
blood arid cause it to coagulate in the artery. 
But this method has one serious drawback -^ 
namely, tBat it involved the performance of a 
surgical operation, in itself a source of danger 
to life. The improvement I allade to, and 
which bas'been yet only practised for aneurism 
of the extremities, particalariy popliteal aneu- 
risms, consists iu accomplishing the same cure 
without performing any operation at ail. The 
knife and ligature, with all their risks and ter- 
rors, are here laid ^side, and siofiple pi'es^nre on 
the main artery leading to the tumour snbsti- 
tated in their stead. To my esteemed friend, Mr. 
Edwaid Hutton, is due the introduction into 
practice of this improvement, one which places 
bis name beside, if not before, those of Hunter 
and Hodgson, as a benefactor of mankind in 
this department of snrgery. 

I find that a case .of popliteal aneurism was 
published in 1831, by Asi>ffliui, as having been 
cured by him by means of pressnre on the fe- 
moral artery ; but his practice has been little 
* heard of and less copied. The lute Professor 
Tpdd, too, of this city, had also, it is true, at- 
tempted a similar mode of treatment ; but as 
neither of those cases were known to Mr. 
Hutton at the date of his first successful expe- 
riment, the method adopted and advocated by 
him may, truly, be regarded as original in his 
hands. 

I have witnessed the development of this im- 
proved mode of practice with great interest 
and satisfaction, and, as far as trials have yet 
gone, it appears to be not only infinitely more 
safe than the old plan, but even more effica- 
cious, as out of seven ca^es of popliteal aneu- 
rism, treated in this way, in Dublin, within the 
short period of one year, there has been only 
one failure, and iu that the fault Fay in the pa- 
tient and not in the method of treatment. Fol- 
lowing the example set by Mr. Hutton — Dr. 
Cusack, Dr. Bellingham, Dr. Kirby, artd Dr. 
Harrison have treated eases in this Way, and all 
with equal success. Dr. Bellingliam's case, in 
which a second popliteal <«inenrism in the same 
individual was cured by this means, appears 
to me of particular value, as doubly proving 
•the efficacy of the remedy. ' Within the last 
fortnight, a gentleman of gr^at consequence 
and of large fortune, but with a constitntion 
under which no operation could have been 

Eractised without imminent risk to his life, has 
een by this simple means, in the hands of^ Dr. 
Cusack. cured of a popliteal aneurism of such 
m size as to have already, in part, made a bnrst- 
ing. The practice has been also tried and ap- 
proved of in iiondon, by Mr. Listoo. I regard 
It as decidedly one of the most important im- 
provements of the day, in this or in any otlfer 
, eouDtry — > not inrerior even to titbotrity in its 



capability of eflbcting positive good, and cer- 
tainly far its superior in the negative quality of 
being incapable of, doing harm. [Here Dr. 
Houston exhibited the instruments used for 
compressing the artery, showing the several 
improvements which they have undergone from 
that first employed by Mr. Hutton to that last 
used by Dr. Cusack.] 

NiBvus, or Aneurism bff Anastomosis, is an- 
other affection of the bloodvessels; in the treat- 
ment there has been great improvement of late . 
years. These disfiguring and dangerous marks 
were formerly, when meddled with at all, treat- 
ed by excision ; and the directions most strong- 
ly inculcated were to the effect that the act of 
removal should be accomplished with as much 
expedition as possible, in order that danger 
might not arise from the profusion of hemor- 
rhage which was known always to attend 
the operation. But danger to life was not th& 
only inconvenience of this mode of remedy. 
Great disfigarement necessarily follows it,, 
when, as frequently happens, some part of the 
'face, such as the eyelids, the, nose, or the lip 
[plates], happens to be the seat of the disease. 
A more accurate knowledge of the nature of the 
affection has le<i modern surgeons to the prac- 
tice of curing it by the production of inflamma- 
tion in its texture, and this they effect in a 
variety of ways, as, by the introduction of 
setons, sulphate of copper, nitrate of silver, or 
other irritating material, intb its substance, or 
else, by acting upon it f rom without, through 
the medium of stimulating washes, or by ina- 
culation with the vaccine virus. The inflam- 
mation thus produced is first followed by an 
enlargement and hardening of the part, which 
gives place in a little time to a diminution of 
bulk, and a return to a somewhat normal state. 
The orator Cicero derived his name from a 
vpeaiike naevus of this kind on his nose (ctesr 
arietlnmnij vetches) ; and if the surgeons of biff 
day had beett skilled in the simple nrvsans now 
in practice, and had applied it in his especial 
instance, doubtless — not to speak of the satis- 
faction which such a riddance wbnld have been 
to the gentleman hfmself — We, at all events^ 
should have been made acquainted with him 
by som9 other cognomen. 

On the subject of Tracheotomy^ a very re- 
markable incident has' recently occurred, sug- 
gesting new views regarding the performance 
of that operation. The case of the celebrated 
engineer, Mr. Brunei, in which half^a-sovereign 
entered by accident, and remained iu the wind- 
pipe, has been heard of by all the world. The 
mechanical ingenuity of Mr. Brunei suggested! 
to himself the plan of inverting his body so as 
to allow the coin to run out of, as it had run 
into, his patulous trachea, and he accordingly* 
made the attempt ; but there was an element^ 
a principle here to be.encountered, such as is 
never taken into talcnlalion in estimating the 
facilities and difficulties involved in the con- 
structionof locomotive or atmospheric engines, 
and which the nedical mas alone is cou^ 
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to deal with— naihely, a Mlf-aeting spasm, the 
effect and the attribute of vitality, resisting the 
passage of any CDreign ig'itating sobstance. 
Mr. firauel's plan, io itself, therefore, failed. 
aud the practical cause of its failure lay in the 
▼ioleace of the spasm which the coin produced 
ia the muscles of the rima glottidis ai the mo- 
ment of its contact with that opening; indeed, 
he was nearly suffocated in the attempt. And 
here it was that the knowledge uf the surgeon, 
superadded to that of the mechanist, completed 
the triumph of genius and of art, and saved 
the man. Sir Benjamin Brodie made an open- 
ing into the windpipe clo^e behind the puint at 
which the spasmodic action was known to 
occur, partly with a view of quieting the spasm 
(an effect, by the way, first pointed out by my 
friend Professor Porter, as one of the results of 
tracheotomy), but chiefly to give air to the 
lungs by a new and artiHciarroiJte,and thereby 
afford time and opportunity for the foreign body 
to get past the obstruction. Mr. Bruners body 
was then, as before, inverted, and, a^ wasanticj- 
pated, the coin iTlh without further obstruction 
from the lungs' into the mouth. Never did 
artistic and scientific skilU combined, produce 
a more marked,* a mure happy effect. The 
whole world rang with applause and congratu- 
lation. 

There are some of what are considered purely 
medical subjects, to which surgical assistance 
has been of late-most felicitously applied. One 
of these is what may be termed ocicte hydrotho' 
rax, a rapid and great effusion into the bag of 
.the pleura, and the practice to which 1 alltide 
is that of tapping the side with a 6ue trocar, so 
as to give escape to the fluid. A remarkable 
instance of this novel and bold practice lately 
occurred in this city, in the ' practice of ray 
friend Dr. Stokes. A lady, the subject of^ this 
affe'ction, was in great agony, and in danger so 
imminent that her pulse was gone, and she 
ha'd passed from delirium to coma. On Dr. 
Stokes's recommendation, the operation of pa- 
racentesis thoracis, in the manner just spoken, 
of, was performed. Immediate relief was given, 
and the patient got rapidly well. Another in- 
stance has been related .to me by Dr Stokes, 
of the same affection, only more chfonic in 
character. Here, the bag of the pleura was so 
filled anti distended, that the heart was pushed 
by the fluid from the left into the right side of 
the chest, and the ribs were driven out in the 
opposite direction. The same plan of treiit- 
ment was adopted^ and with equal success. 
Even during the process of drawing off the 
fluid, which amounted to several gallons, the 
lung could be followed by the stethoscopie 
rising into its place agailist the ribs, and the 
heart could be tracked from right to left, until 
it had Anally settled in its natural position. A 
remarkable phenomenon attended on the sud- 
den change of place in the parts, even althongh 
that change had been from an unnatural to a 
natural position. The lungs and heart became 
both so violently agitated by the movement, as 



almost to have had their fanetions saspended ;, 
but, in a little time, and aided by due medical 
attentions, they settled again -^ if I may ao 
speak — to their work, and the patient got com- 
pletely well. The innovation and improvement, 
as regards treatment, are here twofold ; first, in 
operating at all in such cases: and, secondly, 
in substituting a small trocar for the scalpel — 
the latter change being of so radical a nature as 
almost to convert the practice by operaiiou into 
one without operation. 

The same kmd of practice has been applied, 
by Sir Henry Marsh, to' excessive distention of 
the abdomen from flatus^ with the most soothing 
result, and without any bad effects from the 
operation. 1 knew a lady on whom Mr. Cu- 
sack operated several times in this way, in 
consultation with Sir Philip Crampton and Sir 
H. Marsh — the operation being performed 
with a fine trocar and canula, — and each time 
with much relief to the patient from the most 
painful suffering. 

Even the cavities of the skull are not beyond 
reach of the exploring hand of the surgeou. 
Many oases have been of late recorded, and 
particularly one by my friend, Mr. Richard * 
Butcher, in which the fluid of hydrocephalus 
has been drawn off by tapping, and, as is 
staled, often with favourable results. 

Fractures of bones are not, at the present day, 
regarded with any of that alarm and apprehen- 
sion, nor attended with the af\er inconveniences 
which formerly succeeded to such accidents. 
The principles which regulate the growths of 
new bone, thrown out for the purposes of re- 
paration under injury or disease, ai'e now so 
well understood, that we comprehend, in every 
case, as if carried on before our eyes, the se- 
veral phenomena, in the exact order in which 
they tictuaily take place, from the beginning to 
the ending of the process. We know, too, 
what circumstances are calculated to promote 
or retard, to render perfect or to spoil, the new 
growth ; aud if, from unforeseen or accidental 
Causes, reparation does not go on, we have 
discovered the means by which to direct it 
aright, and to conduct it to a perfect couHum- 
mation. The means to this end 1 shall explain 
to you on another occasion. As to the mecha- 
nical derangements attendant on fractures, and 
their remedies, they are iiow known with 
almost mathematical precision. Tell roe, fur 
example, the part of atiy given bone broken, 
and the cause of the accident, and 1 shall be 
able to inform you, without seeing the patient, 
of the precise nature (»f the dis[Uacement which 
the fragments have undergone, and, of course, 
to suggest the mechanical appliances fittes^t for 
restoring and keeping them to the right place. 
Certain fractures, such as CoUes's of ihe radius, 
Pott's fracture near the ankle, &c., having bad 
attention directed to them, by being made the 
subject of special memoirs, are well known, in 
this light, by the profession : but it is a fact, 
and a mrrst important one to be borne in mind, 
that all fractures, as well as these, are respec. 
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tiveljr eqtmlly fis^rf and determiaate in their 
mechanical characters and consequences. In 
a fracture of the middle of the thigh, for exam 
pie, there is rarely an exception to the rule that 
the lower fragment, rotated outwards on its 
axis, lies on a plane behind the upper fragment, 
in this way [showing specimens], giving rise 
to two marked kinds of deformjty — naniely, 
shortening of the limb and turliing out of the 
toes ; and any surgical appliances adopted here 
should, of course, have especial reference to 
the removal of these two defects, and to the 
prevention of their return during the period of 
the healing process, 0ti9erwi.se the patient will 
have been badly cared, and will feel and com- 
plain of the effects of the accident while he 
lives. Thas, if he happen to be fond of the 
chase, he vvill never after sit his saddle in com- 
fort or in safety, from the mechanical efiange 
which has been allowed to come over his thigh- 
bone, at the seat of the fracture, converting it, 
from a bow-like arch which fits it as if imtended 
by nature for horse-riding, into a straight line, 
or even changing the convexity of the bow 
from the outer to the inner side, in a manner 
to incapacitate it completely for such a pur- 
pose. Or, if he be a pedestrian, his limping 
gait and everted toe will remind him, every 
morning he rises, of his double misfortune ; 
first, in having met with a bad accident, and se- 
condly, with a bad snrgeon — one, as he might 
say, unacquainted with the modern improve- 
ments of his art. 

Our knowledge, at present, of th6 differient 
conditions and results of fractures of the neck of 
iJU thigh-bone — an accident so common arid so 
afflicting in old age -« stands in strikinfr con- 
trast with that of our immediate predecessors' 
It was held by them that snch fractures never 
became reunited by bone, and, as a conse- 
quence, attempts at such a mode of cure were 
discountenanced as not only unnecessary, but 
injurious. Such was the theory and practice 
of even the great Sir Astley Cooper. But how 
far is this changed ? We now know that such 
cases are not only possible, but common. I 
saw this day an old gentleman who, about two 
years and a half ago, V^aa under my care for 
complete, but impacted fracture of, the neck of 
the thigh-bone. There is now perfect consoli- 
dation of the fracture, and he walks steadily 
and well, witliout the aid of either crutch or 
stick. We know, too, at sight, what cases 
admit of union, with tolerable certainty, from 
those in which the chances of sdch a happy 
result are few; and, still further, ' what is of 
eqnal consequence, we have learned the im- 
portant fact, which all should know, that one 
of -the conditions of this fracture, on which de- 
pends mainly the chance of reparation -^ viz., 
a certain remaining degree of coaptation, and 
the presence of certain unbroken shreds of the 
softer tissues — is such as to forbid a practice 
justifiable, or even necessary for diagnosis, in 
other fractures — namely, that of seeking for 
what is termed crepitui, inaamach as the act of | 



doing so nfay displace the fragments and tear 
asunder the only remaining elements of future 
union, thereby taking away all chance of repa-^ 
ration. Want of due attention to this point 
nmy have been one of the causes of such iiifre- 
()iiency of union in former times. Here, again,, 
justice and candour compel me to introduce 
the names of certain of my countrymen; for it 
is a fact, that to Dublin is mainly due our • 
knowledge of these important facts regarding 
fractures of the neck of the thigh bone, as the>. 
writings of the late much-honuured Professor 
Colles, and of my friends. Dr. Adams and Dr. 
Smith, bear evidence. BeFides,our museums 
abound in renniied fractures of this kind; 
some of them without, others within, the cap- 
sale; sufficient, truly, to justify the promulga- 
tion of the principles and practice to which I 
have adverted, and to serve at oitce as the 
evidence and the basis of ,a new fact in sur- 
gery. 
. Some most important* considerations have 
lately been brought before the profession by M. 
Amussat, of Paris, in reference to the establish* 
ment, by operation, of an artificial anua in^ 
certain cases of total obstruction of the bowels. 
The operation consists in making an opening 
through the abdominal parietes into the as- 
cending or descending colon : and the cases in • 
which it may be required are — first, some ex- 
treme varieties of imperforate anus in infants; 
and secondly,. cases of invincible constipation 
frQm mechanical obstruction of the great intes- 
tine. Obstructions of a non-maHgnant nature^ 
involving danger to life, may, by a counter^ 
opening of this kind^ letting k>eee thepent-api 
exeretiona^ have their fata) tendencies counter- 
acted ; and, even in cancerous obstructions oC 
the bowel, a new anus may, in the same way, 
soolhe pain and prolong life. Snch an opera- 
tion might, in cases of this nature, be sometime? 
undertaken with as much reason, and in pro- 
mise of as much good as some which are per- 
formed for strangulated abdominal hernia. 
Forty-t)iree operations of this kind are recorded 
as having been performed : eighteen on adults, 
and twenty-five 00 infants, and out of these, I 
may state, as showinjET at least that the opera- 
tion is practicfable, and to a certain extent safe, 
that one patient, a girl, two days old, operated 
on for artificial anus, by making an opening in 
the sigmoid flexure of the colon, was alive and 
well at nineteen years of age ; another, a boy, 
two days old, operated on in the same manner, 
and in the same part, lived to between sixty 
and seventy years of .age; and a third, a wo- 
man, in whom the operation was performed on 
the descending colon at the age of forty-four, « 
was alive seventeen years subsequently. The 
history of the operation is yeiy interesting. 
About 171 U, M^ Littrd recommended the open- 
ing of the sigmoid flexure of the colon for im- 
perforate anus. In 1776, M. Pillore n^ade an 
artificial opening into the caecum, in an adult 
whose rectum was obstructed by a canceroaa 
tumour., Au4 in |793^the iudividntal whjpm I 
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have above alloded to as ba?ing lived to old 
age, was operated on by MM. Doret, Dabois, 
Oeesaalt, and Dnpuytren, and others have 
tried the operation with varioas degrees of sue* 
cess, bat it is to M. Amassat — who has inves- 
tigated the subject in a scientific manner, and 
tested the praeticability and valoe of it by at 
least ten operations, as well on adults as on 
children — that we are indebted for the en- 
couraging prospects which it at present holds 
out The alternative of an artificial anus — an 
opening, in an unwonted and inconvenient 
aitnation, for the discharge of the excrement, is, 
indeed, a sad one, but, such as it is, it stands 
as one of the many illustrations of the increasing 
power of our art to smooth the pillow of sick< 
ness, or even to avert the stroke of death* when 
all other earthly aids have failed. 

There is no operation, either in ancient or 
modern surgery, to be com*pared with that for 
the removal of diseased ovariit — an operation 
of very recent introduction, and one which, 
when the eitent and depth of the incisions, and 
the -importance of the parts expqsed in it are 
considered, makes one shudder at the mere 
^thought of it. Think, for a ilioment, of an 
operation in which the abdomen of a female, 
from top to bottom, is laid open by the knife — 
a great tumour, perhaps the size of the head, 
turned out for removal, and the delicate vital 
organs of the cavity exposed to the unwonted 
air, or the intrusive hand ; think of alLtbis, and 
then you can form some estimate of the opera- 
tion termed ovariotomy- Yet, Atrange to say, 
this operation has been performed seventy-four 
times; and, stranger still, nearly one-half of 
the patients have recovered. The question is 
yet to be decided, whether such an operation is 
at all justifiable — vis., whether, on the whole, 
more good or evil is likely to follow its introduc- 
tion into general practice. But the grand ques- 
tion is settled — we have the facta before us — 
that the human frame is abundantly capable of 
sustaining, and even of recovering perfectly from 
the effects uf it. The great impediment to the 
settlement of the question of propriety is, the 
difficulty of determining, beforehand, the fit, 
from the unfit cases; of deterrhining those in 
which the^tumonr is insulated and moveable 
in the cavity, from those in which it has 
contracted adhesions to the parts arounti ; 
as in the furiner, the tumour admits of 
being turned out with facility, and rapid con- 
valescence follows the operation; whereas in 
the latter, the surgeon, after having opened the 
abdomen, is obliged to desist in the midst of a 
terrible operation, leaving the unfortunate pa- 
tient Madly the worse for his interference. 

Diagnosis, then, is here the great desidera- 
tum. When our tact,in> this respect, becomes 
so perfect thitt we can single out those cases 
which are not adherent, inside, from those 
which are so ; and, still farther, when there 
shall cease to be any grounds of fallacy as re- 
gards the prej»ence or absence of such atumour 
•—for it is a strange fact, that the operation of 



ovariotomy has been more than once performed 
when there was no tumour at all to be found, 
upon the abdomen being laid open -^ when 
these points are settled, then, indeed, may this 
operation take a place, not only among the 
most remarkable, but also among the most 
valuable of the modern improvements in sur- 
gery. 

In the wide field embraced nnder the term 
of ttrinary diseases^ most striking and important 
improvements have been, of late, efiected ; 
perhaps to no other class has there been so 
felicitous an application of the twin sciences of 
chemistry jHud histology. 

The oue discharge of the functions of the 
kidneys is essential to the general well-being 
of the frame. The slightest inefficiency in this 
respect Js felt injuriously somewhere, while 
serious lesion is fatal. And, on the other hatid, 
changes in the health at large invariably dis- 
turb, in a palpable manner, the functions of the 
kidneys. These organs are then, truly, the 
barometers of the health, the urine representing, 
with the greatest delicacy, the quicksilver — 
only requiring a chemical and microscopic eye 
for the detection of its degrees and kinds of 
pcthological changes. 

The examples of derangements of the 
kidney producing generaP derangement of 
health, are numerous, and in allsuch it is chiefly 
by an examination of the urine that the nature 
of the lesion is to be ascertained. This is 
wherein the novelty lies. Persons have been 
long and lingeringly ill, and incapacitated from 
the ordinary duties of life. They have had 
dropsies, sbiverings, convulsions, or even mad- 
ness ; and sometimes all these ailments together. 
'I'hey have been attended by the most skilful 
physicians, and they have died. Nevertheless, 
neither during life-time, nor post-mortem^ was 
the nature of their malady known. They have 
been reported as having died of cerebral or liver 
disease, or simply of dropsy, and no doubt they 
vvere treated during life with a view to the cure "^ 
of such supposititious affections. Hundreds, 
in all ages, have pined away thus ; and yet it is 
only within the last ten or fifteen years that a 
full and satisfactory solution of the riddle has 
been made out. It was reserved for the. genius 
and perseverance of Bright to trace these pro- 
tracted conditionsof illness, and those unstaved 
and melancholy deaths to their true source — 
viz., slow, insidious, and often almost unappre- 
ciabie degeneration of the kidneys, now well 
known as the morbus Brightii, This disease, 
although Jn itself but little striking — and there- 
fore so long pa$>sed over unobserved — is, ne- 
verthele«:8, sufficiently decided to spoil the se- 
cretion of the kidney, and send one of its most 
noxious excretions — the urea — which should 
be discharged with the urine, back through the 
frame, poisoning the springs of life at their 
source, and thereby agitating or paralyzing 
every vital function.- 

The pathological condition of the kidney, 
characteristic of such cases, is now well known 
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and established ; but what is the evidence dar- 
ittg life of its presence? What is the outward 
test of its existence at tfant period when a 
knowledge of it is most beneficial — viz., while 
it is still curable? The test is a chemical one 
— namely, the precipitation of albumen from 
the urine by nitric acid or by heat; and on this 
•fact, simple as it may appear, 8o*inuch stress is' 
now laid, that a person with a permanently 
albuminous statn of his urine is scarcely con- 
sidered an eligible life for insurance; and, still 
nioi*e, such a person, it is well known, has a bad 
change of recovery, if unfortunately he should 
happen to become the subject of any severe 
accident or operation. 

There are various deposits or sediments 
found in the urine, the results and the evi- 
dences of certain corresponding diseases, and 
the exact nature of which — often a matter of 
great moment in diagnosis — can only be de- 
termined by the aid of the microscope. Such 
are globules of blood, of pus, or of mucus, or 
more especially crystals of salts, every variety 
of which is charactered by a special anddefinite 
fortn [showing a diagram], and the ascertaining 
of which 'determines with certainty the nature 
of the disease ^iresent. A case which I met 
with lately will illnsfrate this point. A medioal ' 
gentlemen asked my advice under the follow- 
ing circumstances : — He had gone to bed rhe 
night before in- his ordinary health, but awoke 
in the middle of the night with excruciating 
pain in his right side, deep in the abdomen, and 
shooting down into the thigh. The pain had 
lasted two or three hours, and then subsided, 
leaving a sensp of numbness in its place. He 
had little other complaint to offer. Suspecting 
from the symptoms the presence of a stone in 
the kidney or ureter, I subjected the.urino to a 
microscopic examination, when tw^o dilferent 
objects, each of great value towards the dia- 
gnosis, presented themselves to my view — one 
scattered globules of blood, the other crystals of 
the oxaiste of lime, those beautiful octahedral 
crystals discovered lately by'^Dr. Golding Bird. • 
The latter I regarded as evidences of the oxalic 
acid diathesis, and of the existence of a stone 
somewhere ; the former I looked upon as 
proving that stone to' have been in motion, and 
lo its transit from one place to another, to have 
torn the surface of the lining membrane. Sach 
were my inferences from those microscopic 
data ; and on them I founded the opinion which 
I gave,anJ the treatment which I recommended. 
} said to my patient, that perhaps, without any 
further pain, but most likely, after a few more 
onch stings as he had before experienced, he 
would probably void a small stone, which, in 
such event, would certainly be of the oxalate of 
lime or mulberry kind. Ofcoorse I directed what 
I considered appropriate treatment in the mean- 
time. On the nlth day thereafter, this gentleman 
again called upon me. He told me, that on the 
third night succeeding to that on which he had 
been first unwell, he experienced a similar 
violent attack, but that it went off rather sud- 



denly and unexpectedly, when he became 
entirely free from pain; He then handed me 
this calculus [n^howing one,] which be t»aid he 
had passed with hia water the morning after. 
It is a true mulberry, and of such a r/)nghened 
and spiculated character, that blood (and it was 
that which I he microscope detected) must have 
been inevitably drawn, by its forced passage 
along the narrow tube of the ureter. Here, 
the microscope not only ascertained the actui|I 
presence of a stone, but by determining its 
nature a'Ud composition indicated the treatment 
applicable to the removal of the diathesis which 
generated it, and the consequent prevention of 
the growth of such another — ftn accuracy and 
value of diagnosis unattainable, I believe, by 
any other known meaUb. 

Lithotomy} invented for the relief of pains 
more cruel, according to the exp^ssion of Lom- 
mius, than any left for mankind in the box of 
Pandora, is one of those (>peratious tl^e longest 
known, ^^sculapi us practised it ; but Hippo* 
crates made his disciples swear that they wonid 
not perform it, no one knows why, but most 
probably becaiise he thought it too difficult for 
them. Physicians say, because he was a phy- 
sician. . By the way, 1 may be here permitted 
to observe, touching the relative rank of sur- 
gery and physic, that — as far, at least, as 
regards primogeniture — tlie latter must give 
way to the former, as ^Escnlapius, the God of 
Surgery, lived upwards of seven hundred years 
before the* timfe of Hippocrares, the acknow- 
ledged deity of medirine.- The history of this 
operation, of the different modes of performing 
it, of the innumerable instruments invented for 
it, and of the rivalry among its practitioners in 
different ages and countries, is exceedingly 
curious ajpd ititeresting, but'is a subject un- 
suited Tor the present occasion. 

Litkolrlty, on the other hand, is an operation 
so completely of our own days, that few of the 
latest dictionaries in surgery do more than 
mention its name. It has sprung, phoBiiix-like, 
into perfection, and stands now forth triumph- 
ant over disease. The operation of lithotomy 
has always^ hitherto, ranRed as the chcfd'ceuvre 
of surgery ; lithotrity, where it suits, takes from 
it the palm. A^mouk of the name of Citean, 
and a Major Martin, broke down calculi in 
their own bladders — the first, by means of a 
tube, or cauula« and a steel rod, on which he 
struck with a hammer, as a statuary strikes 
his chisel ; the second, by means of a file, 
'introduced likewise through a caiiula ; and the 
stones tlius broken down were discharged, 
piecemeal, with the urine. These two ope- 
rations, performed, long ago, at the dictation of 
painful suffering and ingenuity, are the pro- 
totypes of the kammer of Heurtefoup, and the 
drill pf Civiale, the inyentors and the practi- 
tioners of which are still the living ornaments 
of this age of improvement. The talents of my 
friend, Mr. Francis L'Estrange, displayed them- 
selves in some ingenious and highly important 
improvements iq the bris^-pierre', or crushing 
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lithotrite. [Here Dr. Heaston eibibited several 
of the most remarkable iofttriimeutfl, both for 
lithotomy and lithotrity, and alao a very ioge- 
niuu8 one, which he said was. invented by 
Leonard Trant, Esq.^for the removal of calculi 
from the urethra.] 

While speaking of the services rendered to 
sucgery by others, I may be permitted k> meo- 
tiou at 'least one. or two of those which it has 
been my own good fortune to contribute. The 
term inte^inum rectum^ as applied to the lower 
bowel, 1 have ^ hown to be a niisnopier, leading 
to incorrect notions regarding its form, and 
giving rise po most serious errors both in the 
diagnosis and treatment of some of its diseases. 
I have demonstrated) in a manner to have satis- 
fied the best anatomists, that the cavity of the 
rectum, iso far from being straight, is formed 
into several lodges, by projections from its inner 
walls of very considerable breadth and thick- 
ness. These projections t have proved to be 
of such a nature, as not only to obstruct the 
passage of bougies introduced with a view of 
sounding the canal, but to be themselves liable 
to be mistakenfor strictures of the bowel.* [For 
a plate of them, see * Dublin Hospital Reports,* 
vol. 5-] And this is do supposititious case, for 
in what other light than a mistake can we regard 
the printed statements of one of the most ap- 
proved authors on diseases of the rectum, when 
be gravely tells us tbut " more than once has he 
known the mother and daughters, the father 
and sons, to be subject to this disease." the fact 
ail the while being that stricture of the rectum 
as, in reality, so rare an aSeclion, that not more 
than half a dozen examples of it can be found 
in all the museums in Dublin ; and that such a 
catastrophe as that of thrusting the rude bougie 
through oue of these valves, in mistake for 
stricture, has in reality occurred, I .could, if 
necessary, give several melancholy proofs. But 
I believe thut such malpractices are greatly on 
the wane; cis an exposition of the true form 
and disposition of the rectum has not oolyMed 
to greater accuracy of diagnosis on the part of 
the qualified priictitiouer, but has cow«d down 
the empiric, and taken away his best excuse 
for persistence in his half-iguorant, half-knavish 
impositions. 

As a remedy for internal bleeding hemor- 
rhoids (^vascular tumours of the rejctum), I believe 
that in recommending the application of the 
strong nitric acid I have rendered a service of 
CO mean amount. Several cases treated in this 
way may be found in the Dublin Medical 
Journal^ and I have permission from Sir Philip 
^Crampton to give publicity to another such, 
regarding which he has politely sent me the 
following note : — 

'* Dkar Houston, — Yon will be pleased to 
hear that I operated, about a fortnight since, an 
Mrs. , for the bleeding raspberry excres- 
cence of the rectum, exactly in liie manner re- 
commended by you, an*d that she is now quite 
well. The disease, waif of long standing, and 



her conMitution was mach red need by exces- 
sive losses of blood. There were three escieB* 
cences, each about the size of the thumb-nail; 
and as the/ were but slightly raised above the 
level of the mucous membrane, I considered 
them to be far better subjects for your operation 
than for the ligiBiture. 

•** Faithfully yours, 

'* Philip Crahptoh. 
« Nov. 12,1844." 

TbeimprovemeDts effected of late years 
in the diagjiosis and treatment of sypMlitie 
diaeaaes, are most important and satisfac- 
tory. Syphilis, when first introduced into 
£iirope, three hundred and fifty years ago, 
raged like a pestilence. The world was 
paralyzed with terror at the mortality which 
attended it, as, when once it got into a 
family, the innocent equally with the guilty 
were in dange.r of becoming its victims. 8o 
great was the terror with which the Paris- 
ians regarded the disease, that, by a decree 
of parliament, dated the 6th of March, 1497, 
all persons infected with it were ordered, 
if strangers, to quit the city ; if possessed 
of a home, to shut themselves up there, so 
as to be seen by no one ; or if citizens, 
without any fixed place of abode, to repair 
to Si. Germain des-pres, where lazar-honses 
were provided for them, and that within 
>twenty-four hours from the date of the 
order, under penally pf death. In the month 
of September, in the same year, a procla- 
'mation was issued by King James the 
Fonjlh, in Edinburgh; commanding all 
persons so afifecied to repair, before sunset 
on lh6 next day, to the shore at Leith, where 
they would find boals provided, ready to 
transport them to the island of Inch, there 
to remain until ci^red; and what was still 
a harder case, the very surgeons who took 
charge of such patients were doomed to 
the' same banishment — all equally under 
penalty of being burned in the cheek with 
a branding iron. The disease has at the 
present day lost much of its malignancy, 
and although some persons die of it, such 
a result is not common. The diflferenco is 
explained by some on the supposition of 
the poison being at its highest slate of 
malignancy in its first appearance, and now 
naturally grown milder. This is probably 
true, in some measure ; but it is still more 
due to the prompt succour afforded to the 
afflicted, and to the perfection to which the 
treatment has been brought; for it is a fact, 
that wherever the science of medicine is 
most cultivated, there syphilitic diseases 
are the least virulent. 

Mercury, the great antidote to the poison 
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of flypKilis, has undergone remarkable 
changes in ptibiic estimation. It waa not 
the mere discovery of the antidotal proper- 
ties of this mediciiie that effected the good, 
as mercury in ignorant hands is to this 
day more likely to be prejudicial' than 
serviceable in the treatment of syphilis. 
But it was in virtue of the results arrived 
at after a pains-taking observation of its 
effects,- for good or evil, that that accurate 
knowledge has been arrived at which ena- 
bles us to employ it with so much potency 
as a remedy. Paracelsus was the first, in 
his Magna Chirurgia, to recommend the 
systematic use of^raercury internally. .But 
from his day, until comparatively lately, 
practitioners had no fixed principles re- 
garding it to guide them. Some, and that' 
even within my own memory, judged of its 
efficacy by the quantity of saliva which it 
caused to flow out of the mouth in a given 
time — so man^ pints a day for example; 
others, by the amount of the medicine taken 
into the isystem ; some, again, faHing to 
distinguish the ill effects of the remedy. 
from the disease itself, pressed the medi- 
cine to a most prejudicial and dangerous 
length, thinking that, in the end, the dis-- 
ordier must give way to its specific influ- 
ence, while, in fact, one disease was only 
added to another. Others, not discripni* 
nating between affections of a simple and 
those of a specific nature, have dosed 
equally with an nnsparring hand, as well 
those who had been better without, as 
those who stood in need of the mercury ; 
and, lastly, others, observing such bad 
effects from this empirical mode of admi- 
nistering it, and which they^ did not know 
how to obviate,' abandoned the medicine- 
altogether, and had recourse to vegetable 
remedies in its stead. Combinations of the 
ill effects of irregular mercurialization with 
uncured syphilis stand among the most in- 
tractable of diseases; an^d fortunately, un- 
der the present improved system of treat- 
ment, such are seldom now to be witnessed. 
Here, however, are a few specimens from 
our museum, of the cranial bones of some 
unfortunate patients of bygone days, show- 
ing the marks of the corona veneris^ and of 
some of the other evils in the form' of caries, 
of which I am speaking. In the museum of. 
the College of Surgeons a number of spe- 
cimens of this kind are stored up, such as 
certain (utare museoms will never find 
matches for. These I have described in 
detail in my published catalogxie of that col- 
lection. 

The great superiority of the surgeon of 
VOL. III. — 14 



the presiBnt day lies in his skill in dis- 
tinguishing the true syphilis from simple 
sores, and in applying to it, and to it alone, 
the appropriate aiid necessary remedies. A 
discrimination between syphilis and simple 
primary sores was rarely, in former days, 
attempted. All sores in genital regions 
were treated with suspicion — m dubiit ^ 
sftspice tuem being the motto -^ and terrible 
injury to the health, and injustice to the 
character, of individuals was frequently the 
result. Bqt irnder our present improved 
state of knowledge, the well-informed 
surgeon wfll never commit such errors. 
Whenever he determines that mercury is 
necessary, he knows exactly the time for 
the administration of the remedy«the symp- 
toms which betoken its salutary effects, the 
length of time that it should be persevered 
in, and if it disagrees, how to remedy the 
evil. He can bring out, in short, every 
beneficial influence of the medicine on the 
disease with the utmost exactitude, and, at 
the same time, steer his patient in safety 
past all its quicksandsand dangers. This, 
I say, is one of the many illustrations 
which I have to offer of the high state of 
perfection of modern surgery ; and 1 feel 
proud in adding, that the labours of our 
distinguished compatriots, Mr. Carmichael, 
Mr. Colles, Mr. Hewson, and Mr. Wallace, 
have largely contributed to such a result. 
I believe 1 am safe in saying, that to Mr. 
Carmichael, in particular, mankind owes a 
larger debt of gratitude than to any other 
individual, for the turn which his investi- 
gations and writings have given to the 
treatment of venereal diseases, and for the 
salntacy check put by them to that whole- 
sale and indiscriminate abuse of mercury 
which disgraced the medical practice of 
the last century. 

Still farther, as regards this subject, a 
new and additional remedy has been of late 
discovered, of incalcudable value; one 
which, however, although not, perhaps, 
like the mercury, a genuine antidote, ne- 
vertheless harmonizes and dovetails with 
that medicine in a most beneficial manner 
— beinv of service at the moment when 
the mercury should be Stopped ; acting 
kindly and well, sometimes, when the mer- 
cury disagrees ; and often, when given at 
the same time and in combination with that 
medicine, producing its own good effects 
while promoting those of the mercury. 1 
allude to the hydriodate of potash. Bark, 
and mineral acids, sarsaparilla, &c., are 
often given at the same time, and act va- 
rioiuly in keeping up and improving tbe 
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general health while the poison is being 
neutralized and eliminated from the sys- 
tem. With these remedies in hand, the 
well-informed practitioner can, with confi* 
denee, promise a safe a(id satisfactory iSsae 
in almost every case. And, after such as- 
surances, if the public continue to place 
their ailments and tlieir lives in. the hands 
of the mercenary quack — the man to whom 
all that 1 have told you, and everything else 
on the subject, is unknown — it may truly 
be said of them, that, in the midst of light, 
they prefer walking in darkness; that, dis- 
regarding the proffered benefits of the accu- 
mulated experience of ages, they volunta- 
rily throw themselves back in(o the condi- 
tion of danger of those who were banished, 
by royal ordinances, to desert islands, in 
company with medical attendants very lit- 
tle better informed than themselves! 

A nation's gratitude is due to the medical 
gentlemen of modern days for the fight 
whicb their researches have thrown on the 
subject oi syphilis during intrO'Uterine life. 
It has been discovered that the presence of 
an occult taint of long-bygone syphilis is 
prone to be kindled up afresh in the off- 
spring, receiving, as it were, fresh venom, 
by the new birth, and re-assuming, in the 
.new being, almost all its pristine virulence. 
Such an infant rarely sees the Itght of day 
alive ; or, if it do, it is only to propagate 
to its nurse or others one of the worst forms 
of syphilis. This is, with a vengeance, 
visiting. the sins of the fathers upon the 
children. Now, the surgeon has not only 
traced all this evil to its source, but disco- 
vered for it a remedy. And here it may 
be truly said, that his saving hand reaches 
even to the unborn, staying the course of 
death, and arresting the spread of evil. A 
case of this kind, of no uncommon occur- 
rence is the following: — A gentleman 
marries; he believes himself, and evei-y 
one else thinks him to be, in tl^e best of 
health ;. his virtuous wife Is equally so; 
and every prospect of happiness is open to 
them. In due time,, perhaps prematurely, 
a child is born, but it is. not half thriven ; 
it has the shrivelled skin of old ac[e ; it 
cries continually with a squeaking voice ; 
and is, perhaps, spotted with some eru po- 
tion. It lingers for a few weeks, or months, 
pining awa^ 'daily, instead of adding to its 
growth, and dies, at last, a miserable ob- 
ject. Well, better* hopes are entertained 
for the next time, and the utmost anxiety 
exists* as the period of birth of a second 
infant approaches, in the hope that it may 
be,. unlike ths firpt, perfect and healthy ; 



but each joyous antieipations are again 
doomed to be blighted, for the infant, when 
born^ worse, perhaps, than its predecessor, 
may be dead, putrid, and offensive. [Draw- 
ings.] Again and again are these disap- 
pointed hopes submitted to, and these pain- 
ful scenes of premature death enacted, the 
parents themselves all the while continuingr 
in apparent good health. A medical geo- 
tlemen, properly informed on such matters, 
is, at length, consulted. He questions the 
father respeeting his past history. He finds, 
on a special inquiry into the point, that the 
gentleman, at one time, had some venereal 
affection, but long before his marriage, and 
Onder such circumstances that be had sup- 
posed himself perfectly cured of it'. But 
the acknowledgment is sufficient to con- 
firm his attendant in a well-grounded sus- 
picion, that syphilis isjit the root of the 
evil ; and full of the confidence which learn- 
ing and past experience gives, he adminis- 
ters, at the proper time, and with care and 
judgment, the appropriate remedies to both 
the parents, who now both require the.m ; 
after which, the succeeding offspring are* 
delivered into the world, full-grown and 
healthy — sources of great joy to their pa- 
rents, and living evidences of the improved 
state of modern surgery ; —I say modern 
surgery, because the discovery of the con- 
nexioi^ of such mortality i^ new-born in- 
fants with syphilis, together with the pro-' 
per application of the remedy, almost dates 
within the limits of the last half-century. 
The " Treatise on Syphilis," by Dr. Colles, 
contains a chapter on this subject, full of 
observations o^ high import and originality. 
Gentlemen, — time will not permit me 
to speak of several other foots which it was 
my intention to have introdoced to' your 
notice — especially some brought to light 
by the microscope, and which promise to 
be of great value in practice ; such, for 
example,- as the curious and interesting 
discover^ of Mr. Listen as to the presence 
of spermatozoa in the fluid of some hydro- 
celes : that of M. Gruby, and Dr. Hughes 
Bennett, regarding the vegetable parasitical 
nature of certain cutaneous eruptions ; and, 
above all, the novel and important lightii 
shed on the pathology of cancer by the 
histological researches of Valentin, Giuge', 
and Muller. I trust, however, that what I 
have said may be sufficient for the object 
aimed at in this lecture — namely, that of 
apprising you of the extent, importance, 
and difficulty of the profession in which 
you are embarked, and of inciting you to 
the necessary energy in its prosecutioo. 
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THB UQUBFACTION AND SCKLIDIFICATION 

OF OASBS. 

Dr. Faraday bro^grht forward this sub- 
ject at the Royal Institation^ at the Friday 
evening Lecture, Jan. 21. He prefaced his 
lecture with the explanatipn that, as Fulle- 
rian Professor, he had been, by the founder 
of that professorship, exempted from many 
of its (iuties,' on the grround of his beiog 
eograged in purely scientific research. The 
present was a case of purely scientific -dis- 
covery. Professor Liebig had lately writ- 
ten to him the remark that, in his recent 
visit to England, he had observed that 
practical matters alone excited interest 
there ; whereas in Germany, purely scien- 
tific questions are regarded. These are, 
indeed, the true sources whence all prac- 
tical improvements flow, but perhaps the 
right path would be. a happy medium. Dr. 
Faraday assured his audience that he was 
desirous of pursuing that better path;. and 
he hoped that, since his last lecture was on 
a matter purely practical, he might be ex- 
cused for bringing before the meetmg a 
subject purely scientific. 

So long ago as the year 1823, be had 
been engaged in an endeavour to reduce 
gases into a fluid state ; the means he em- 
ployed had been to generate the gases in a 
confined space, and the result had been 
chat he succeeded with the nine following: 
Chlorine, hydrochloric acid, sulphurous 
acid, saiphuretted hydrogen, carbonic acid, 
euchlorine, nitrous oxyde, cyanogen, and 
ammonia. Since that period the subject 
has been pursued by others, and a variety 
of means have been devised to reduce gat^es 
to the state of fluid, and further, to solidify 
some of them. Thus cyanogen* and car- 
bonic acid have been rendered .solid, and 
arseniuretted hydrogen, fluid. The means 
of rendering carbonic acid solid, which 
may be regarded as the type.of the others, 
as is well known, was devised by Thilo^ 
rier ; and by availing himself of the great 
cold produced by solid carbonic acid when 
mixed with ether, together with the air- 

Europ to render the evaporatioa more rapid, 
Ir. Faraday has succeeded in reducing to 
a fluid state the six following gases.— 
Olifiant gas, phosphuretted hydrogen, hy- 
drtodic acid, hydrobromio acid, fluoboron, 
and fluostticon , and of rendering solid, 
sulpharous acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
eachlorine, nitroas oxide, bydriodic acid, 
and hydrobromic acid. 

The method of proeeedtiig, and the prin- 
eiplea upon which it is basedt are a« follow : 



The freeatng point of mercury is — 40^ of 
carbonic acid, — 70°; the cold produced 
by mixing solid carbonic acid and ether,— 
105°. By placing the latter under the air-* 
pump the temperature may be reduced to 
— 160^; and Dr. Faraday conceives that 
by using solid ' nitrous oxide, instead of 
carbonic acid, ^ temperature far lower may 
be obtained, and by its means, combined 
with 'a very high degree of pressure, he 
thinks oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, will 
certainly be reduced to the fluid or solid 
state! In fact, he had rendered oxygen 
fluid, but the enormous pressure had caused 
the gas to escape through the substance of 
the metallic stoppers used to close the 
glass tubes in which the gas was confined. 
Dr. Faraday had found that comnion flint 
glass was quite inadequate to the purpose, 
and Kad substituted green-bottle glass for 
it, with perfect success. Tubes made of 
this glass will bear enormous pcessure, and 
if thej give way they do not fly into pieces, 
but Vend 'Open in a vertical direction, so as 
to do no mischief. By conpecting a re- 
servoir of gas with a Ipng metallic tube, at 
the end of which is aitadhed a bent tube of 
glass, passing into a bath of solid carbonic 
acid and ether, under the receiver of an air- 
pump^ and by means of a force-pump 
pressing into this tube the gas with a force 
equal to about forty or fifty atmospheres, it 
becoipes fluid'br solid in the glass tube^ 
which may then be removed and sealed. 
It' is thus, by combining great pressure with 
the lowest possible degree of coldf that 
gaseous bodies are reduced to a solid or 
liquid state i and Dr. Faraday hopes ere 
fong to decide in -this way the disputed 
questions. as to the metallic or non-metallic 
characters of hydrogen and nitrogen. 

Some of the results already obtained are 
highly curious and important in ascienlific 
•point of view ; thus ammonia in a solid 
form is a crystalline white substance, hea- 
vier than liquid ammonia, and almost in- 
odorous. Oxide of chlorine h a beautiful 
orange-red cryetalline substance. Alcohol 
becomes thick and viscid, like cold oil, but 
does not crystallize; and so with caoat- 
chene, oil uf turpeatine, &c. — Chemical 
Gatette, 



PBOFE680ir MULDER ON FBRMBNTATION 
AND THB NATVRB OF TBA8T. 

When. sugar ferments at a moderate tem- 
perature (from 59^ to 77^ Fahrenheit) alco- 
iio) and earbonie acid always reealt ; maof 
sacoharM^ ]tttees« tucb ti those of ripe f rttit, 
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of the beet-root, of the carrot, and of the 
onion, behave in the same manner; but if 
thef are allowed to ferment at from 95<^ to 
1050, entirely different products are formed. 
The albumen and gluten of the juices are 
destroyed, and the entire amount of nitrogen 
is contained in the liquid as ammonia; 
while under this altered influence of heat, 
lactic acid, mannite, and a substance re- 
sembling gum, originate from the 'sugar, 
instead of the carbonic acid and alcohol : 
there is at the. same time a disengagement 
of glis. It is evident, therefore, that the 
metamorphosis of the sugar depends en- 
tirely on the state of the gluten and albu- 
men of the vegetable juices, both of which 
in alcoholic fermentation are con verted into 
the principal constituent of the ferment, 
which, when it undergoes a decomposition 
other than the usual one, yields entirely 
new products, having not the least resem'- 
blance with those resulting from alcoholic 
fermentation. It evidently i^esiilts from this 
that the general notion of a mjotion of the 
molecules does not suffice to explain the 
formation of carbonic acid and alcohol from 
sugar, but that the motion must be, a pecur 
liar one, in fact, one which communicates 
itself to the molecules in one direction and 
no other. 

The most simple alteration of th'e fer- 
ment is alone.suffitsient to produce vinous 
fermentation. This consists, in the first 
place, in the formation of acetic acid, fnl- 
lowed by a subsequent disengagement of 
carbonic acid, and probably cotemporaneous 
formation of ammonia. If anything is op- 
posed to that change, the ferment no longer 
possesses the power of causing fermenta- 
tion or of supporting it. High drying, 
corrosive sublimate, nitrate of silver, creo- 
sote, &c., destroy it! Yeast is indeed only 
capable of producing fermentation, or at 
least of exciting it, in the presence of oxy- 
gen or atmospheric air; when these are 
wholly excluded no fermentation takes 
place. 

A variety of strange ideas have been enter- 
tained respecting the. nature of yeast; recent 
experiments have convinced me that it un- 
doubtedly is a cellnla}* plant jconsisting of iso 
lated cells. The plants are vesicles of a sub- 
stance which approxirnates.in its properties and 
composition to cellulose, but differa from it in 
many respects. Its composition is G ] 2^ H 20 
OiQ. . It is insoluble in cold and boiling water, 
yields no xyloidine with nitric acid, is rapidly 
converted by mariatic acid into bnmic acid, and 
dissolves readily m a concentrated solution of 
caustic potash in the cold. Its composition 
can by ao means bo reduced to tiiat of cellu- 

10t«s»Cs4H4sOsi. 



Each vesicle encloses a proteins bodj, which 
is insoluble in boiling alcohol, is conseqaently 
not gluten, is very readily dissolved by acetic 
acid» consequently is not albnmen, and which 
is so easily alteced by boiling water that it may 
be regarded as a superoxide of proteine, 

C40 H74N10 Oaa = C40 Hea Njo Oj, 
+08 + 6H3O. ' 

The proteine is, moreover, contained in such 
a state m the vesicles, (hat its composition ap- 
proaches to that of fibrine, albumen, and ca- 
seine. Extracted with acetic acid and precipi- 
tated with carbodate of ammonia, it has an 
analogous composition to the above bodies, — 
viz., 54.35 C, 7.04 H, 16.03 N, 22.58 O. 

These Vesicles, consisting of substance re- 
sembling that of cells, do not contribnte in the 
least to the fermentation, but are exosmoticallj 
penetrated during fermentation by the proteine 
compound ; they become smaller, contract, and 
ren^ain at the close of the operation in the state 
of shrivelled globules. The proteine com- 
pound, which has made its way out, and is 
characterized by being most readily decom- 
posed at a certain temperature, immediately 
undergoes decomposition, and leaves nothing 
behind bot ammonia and a small quantity of an 
extractive substance not yet accurately ex- 
amined : — 



Proteine 
Ammoiila 



C. 

40 



H. 
62 
30 



N. 
10 
10 



o. 

12 



'40 



H 



S2 



O 
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•The first cause of the phenomenon offer- 
mentation is therefore due to beat. Just as 
several bodips — for instance, the hydrated ox- 
ide of copper— are decomposed at a certain 
temperature under water, there is likewise for 
the proteine Compound of yeasi, — a very com- 
plex substance, — a temperature at which it 
can no longer exist in solution. The decom- 
position extends to the sugar, which is con- 
verted into carbonie acid and alcohol. During 
this process, especially at the commencement, 
a small quantity of oxygen is absorbed ; this 
ab.sorptioii, however, is by no means the cause, 
but rather the ^rs< consequence of the decompo- 
sition of the proteine compound. 

What has beefi.said respecting the principal 
constituent of yeast is likewise applicable to the 
yeast itself, only that the cellular membranes of 
the yeast-globules have no influence at all on 
the fermentation, but are rather mere bearers of - 
the proteine compound, and after fermentation. • 
remain behind as insoluble substances. — Mul- 
der, Versuch einer allgem, physiologisdien Che^ 
mu, 1844.— Idem, 

NBW TREATMENT OP HYDROCELE, EN- 
CT8TSD TUMOURS, AND FISTULA. 

Dt. Alfred Augustus Harvey, M>B.&S.B., 
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and formerly safg\»oi» in the Hop. East 
lodia Company's service, has forwarded to 
08 for publication, the following account of 
the mode of procuring a radical cure for 
Hydrocele, without injection, employed by 
him, at intervals, for thirty years, success- 
fully : — First, discharge the fluid with a 
trocar, or pocket lancet, and then apply a 
warm vinegar poultice all over the scrotum, 
in order to bring on inflammation, w^ich 
generally takes place in a few hours, and 
becomes painful. When sufficient in^am- 
mation has been excited, remove the vine- 
gar poultice, and apply a bvead-and-milk 
poultioe. In a short time, the pain and- 
inflammation generally subside, and ^he 
core is completed. Give a few smart doses 
of purgative medicine. Dr. Harvey adds 
the subjoined : — 

•'Cure for Kncysted Tumours, or Wei^s 
of the Head, or other parts of the body, 
without cutting them out.'* — -'First, make 
a longitudinal cut along the scalp. This 
is performed with little loss of blood. Next 
press out the contents of the cyst, and ap- 
ply, freely^ alcohol in the cavity, with a 
camel's hair Jbrosh. Then place in . the 
cavity, also, from two to six grains of 
nitrate of silver,' and bring the edgfs to- 
gether with strappings, when inflammation 
takes place. Should it inflame too much, 
apply cold-water dressings, and give a few 
doses of active purgative medicine. This 
plan has ever been found to complete the 
cure in a few days. 

Fistula in ano (blind external) can often 
be cured without cutting, by injecting alco- 
hol the whole length of the sinus, three or 
four times a-day, until it briogs on inflam- 
mation ; when that take;s place, the cure is 
generally completed in' a short time. In 
full habits, bleeding by the arm should be 
practised, if rei|uired, and the bowels open- 
ed pretty freely, before the alcohol is in- 
ected. Should the inflammation become 
too severe, it should be regulated by poul- 
tice or cold-water dressings, aYid low diet 
should strictly be attended Xo,'^LaneeL 

TREATMENT OP FISTULA. 

To the Editor of the Lancet. ' 
Sir, — The last number of your valuable 
journal contains a brief report of some cases 
of fistula treated by ligature. It is not my 
intertion to enter upon the comparative 
merits of this plan with those of the ope- 
ration by incision, altboagh the inapplica- 
bility and insufficiency, as well as in many 
eases the protracted pain and hazard which 

14* 



nccompany the former, matt have been 
observed by every practical surgeon, nei- 
ther &o\ wish to disparage the ingenious 
method by which the general use of (as J 
think) a deservedly obsolete practice is 
sought to be revived. My purpose in ad- 
dressing you is to dissent from the opinion 
ihat the operation by incision is attended 
with any unusual danger, more especially 
hemorrhage. The extensive experience of 
nearly twenty years, enables me conscien- 
tiously, ajnd unreservedly, to affirm the re- 
verse is the fact; in proof of which it i« 
merely necessary to mention, that in two. 
hundred and forty-eight cases, selected 
promiscuously, which were oj^erated upon 
at the Fistula Infirmaryjn the manner I 
liave for some years adopted, no fatal he- 
morrhage occurred ; and furthe^, out of that 
large number, in twenty instances only 
was there any bleeding requiring attention, 
Mi^ny of these operations were wittiessed 
by professional friends, who concurred in 
expressii^g'their approbation of the simpli- 
city, efficacy, and safety of .the plan. Be- 
fore concluding. I would add, that if the 
division of vessels of any size is requisite 
(by no means a common occurrence), no 
' serious consequence tan ensue if the sim- 
plest precaution be observed. 

jtespectfully requesting the insertion of 
these fe.w remarks, I beg to subscribe,* yonr 
obedient servant, 

* Frederick Salmon. 

case of protracted uterine hemor- 
rhage^ with sbctio cadaveris^* 

By W«. HiROS, Esq.* Surgeon, Birmingham. 

* 

The following caae of death from protracted 
hemorrhage appears to me sofficieotly iotereei- 
ing and instructive to warrant ditfnsioii. 

Soipf of the particulars of the caae are obli- 
gingly furnished me by the experienced gen- 
tlemen who attended the patient from the com- 
mencement, 

Mrs. T , aged thirty-two, after a labour 

of about an houlr'a duration, was delivered on 
the 9tb of July last. Considerable hemorrhage 
occurred after delivery, but it was checkedftm 
no very long time, and without much difficulty. 
For the first two or three days notUing unusual 
occurFcd to excite apprehension, although the 
patient was subjected to mental disturbance, 
ariiiiog from causes of a domestic nature. Up 
to the fifth or sixth day there had been no ap- 
pearance of external hemorrhage, bat after this 
period occasional faintiaga occurred, together 
with prostration, and a slight sanguineous dis- 
charge, and on the Seventh or eighth day she 
— — « Lancet 
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pMwd coagnla. Tba praacratioo of itreDftli 
eootiuaed to incioaao, and on the nineteenili« 
loo days aAar delivery, I wan calked to tee Iwr, 
in consaltaiion with the gentleman before al- 
luded to, when I found her in the following 
■late : -^ She was lying on the back, with little 
or no power to move even a limb. The lips 
and elMMks were blanched, and the features i 
exhibited signs ol* great collapse. "She was I 
naable to articulate audibly, and each syllable 
was separaled by an inspiration. The tongne 
eoold be protroded only a very little way, and,, 
with the gnms, appeared also exsangnine. The 

Solse approached 140, very small and weak. 
Ihe had, moreover, foetid vaginal discharges. 
On placing my hand over the hypogastric re* 

Sion I could distinctly feel the uterus much 
istended, the fundus forming a large softiah 
tumour, which reached considerably ahove the 
brim of the pelvis. There was some li^le abdo- 
minal tenderness. I learned thai on the morning 
preceding my visit she had passed more coagnla. 
Some of these were manifestly putrescent, and 
on examining them closely 1 thought 1 could 
' discover what appeared to be small portions of 
placenta, in the same state of decomposition. 
On observing this, t suggested to the gentle- 
man present, that as the hemorrhage had lieen 
evidently going on internally ibr many days, 
and as there must have been originally an ob- 
stacle to the effectual contraction of the niems; 
which did not appear to' have consisted in mere 
want of power in the organ, it was by no means 
improbable that the ob^cle consisled of a por- 
tion of retained placenta. I was, however, 
assured by hin^that the placenta was expelled 
without the slightest evidence of its hiaving 
been morbidly adherent ; that it was large, 
however : tliat its texture was consistent ; and, 
moreover, that he had made a careful e;camin« 
ation of it at the time, and did not observe that 
any part of it was deficient. 

The indications in this case appeared mani- 
fest. In the first place, it was necessary that 
the distended nterus should he emptied of its 
contents, with the view of suppressing the in- 
ternal hemorrhage, and thereby saving ihe ease 
from a fatal issue, to which it was rapidly 
advancing. A vaginal examination was made, 
and a few fragments of membrane and small 
coagula were- extraeted; but ffom the con- 
tracted state of the os uteri it was evident that 
the eomplete introduction of the^hand into the 
nterus, with the view of removing its contents, 
would be a highly painful •operation at least. 
It might possibly Iwve been found impracticable 
at this stage of her delivery, and even if practi- 
cable it might have been atteAded with so qnneh 
irriution of the nienis asto have been followed 
by inflammation of the organ. Moreover, in 
the slate of complete exhanstion under which 
the patieiu was labonrinir, it might at oqce have 
been fatal. We determined' therefore, to wait 
. nntil the next day, and in the meantime to 
■pply a tight bandage ran ad the abdomen, to 
use vaginal injections in order to destroy Ike 



Aetor, to adminiscer small doses of the ergot of 
rye, and to stimnlate. 

On the following day we found our patient 
soinewhat better, tbon{;h still in an exhausted 
condition. She bad passed more coagnla dur- 
ing the night. The nterns, however, was still 
much distended, and evidently almost power- 
l^s; but the friends of the paiieut, aeeing the 
slight apparent improvement, were averse to 
any attempt on our part at the introduction of 
the hand into the uterus, an expedient which, 
as it might have been found impracticable, or 
been foltowed by untoward consequences, was 
not nrged. We resolved, tiierefore, to pnrsuo 
the same plan as adopted on the previous day, 
only to give somewhat larger doses of the 
ergot of rye, with conaderable intervals be- 
tween each three or four doses. Under this 
plan of treatment there certainly was a marked 
improvement, apparently, in the course of a 
day OF two afterwards, when 1 took my leave 
of the case ; moreover, the uterus was not to 
be felt, having receded into the cavity of the 
pelvis. 

The patient, I understand, was afterwards 
seen by several medicsl men, one of whom, I 
believe, predicted the finding of a uterine tn- 
^ mour. During the next ten days she continued 
to pass small portions of coagnla, and also to have 
fostid discharges* the abdominal tenderness in- 
creasing. There were also occasional revivals, 
with alternate sinking, until the 10th of August, 
when she died ; a month and one day from the 
period of delivery. 

On a post-morUm examination, the nterna 
was found to contain a small portion of placenta 
firmly adherent to its sides, and near to the 
fund ns. Bnt it then contained no coagula, and 
was contracted to pretty nearly its natural di- 
mensions in the nnimpregnated slate It was 
ascertained that this woman had had one or 
mora falls during pregnaucy, which will readily 
account for the effused bluod or lymph consti- 
tuting the medium of adhesibn. 

Two important questions present themselves 
for consideration in this case — namely. What 
was the immediate cau^e of death? — and. 
What mode of treatment would have been 
most likely to secure a favourable issue T 

There is little difficulty, with regard to the 
first question, in concluding that death was the 
result of a mixture of anoBmia and asthenia. 
There had most likely been hemorrhage inter- 
nally, more or leas, from the time of delivery, 
eamiedy no doubt, by the retained and morbidly 
adherent portion of placenta ; and perhaps t»- 
cruutd through the influence of the mental 
agitation to which the patient had been sub- 
jected. The loss of blood, therefore', roust have 
been very considerable during the first ten dttys, 
although not sufficient to produce a fatal ane- 
mia. Afterwards, however, the loss *of hlo«id 
must have been much less considerable in 
quantity, except in reference to the then ex- 
tremely depressed condition Of the system. Bat 
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in sneh states, it is well known that the loss of 
even sinuU quantities of blood may determine 
the qaestion of life and death. The uterus 
was fuiiud empty ; and there had been no dis- 
charge of fluid bluod immediately previous to 
death, therefore the depressed condition of the 
nervous system would have a large share in the 
fatal issue. This tendency to the depression of 
the vital powers ~ to ustheBnia — would be ma- 
terially augmented by the absorption of the 
pntrtd effluvia arising from tlie decomposition 
of the uterine content."*; while to the samtf 
CHUse it is reason « Me to ascribe, in part, at 
least, the abdouiiual tenderness. 

Supposing this to be a probable estimate of 
the f ause of death, we may briefly consider 
the trmtmtnt that would have been most likely 
to prove advantageous. Now the cause of 
death being giade up of two concurrent influ- 
ences, which yet differed essentially frona each 
other, it is by no means improbable that if one 
<)f those influences could have been arretted in 
its progress, the other mi^t have been over- 
cotne by the resources of nature, aided -by 
medical expedients. The exhibition of the 
ergot of rye, in the first instance, was doubtless, 
under the circumstances, a well-advised plan, 
though the propriety of c<m<niiiin^ its adminis- 
tration, although followed at first by some godd 
effects, is not so clear. It proved unequal to 
the task of emptying the uterus of thfe coagu- 
lated blood, and might possibly contribute in 
some degree to the depression of the vital 
powers. 1 am disposed, therefore,* to believe 
that in desperate cases of this nature, and af\er 
making a full trial, perhaps of cold or astringent 
injections, when not contra- indicated by severe, 
prostration of the vital powers, it wiould be 
justifiable, even at the risk of severe nrritation 
to the nterus, to make every possible effort at 
the introduction of the hand, and thereby to 
free the organ at once from its contents ; for, in 
the language of Burns, " no remedy can be 
depended on without the nse of the hand and 
the. removal of coagula." In a great majority 
of cases, this object being effected, I am per- 
aaaded that a complete check would be put on 
the stillicidum of blood, and the patient's life 
thereby be saved. Not only would the slow 
bleeding be stopped, but the system would also 
be freed^ to a considerable extent, from the de- 
pre<ising inflneoce on the vital powers, arising 
from the ab.<iorption of the noxious emanations 
. from the decomposing coagnla. The portion* 
of retained placenta, the original cause of the 
hemorrhage, \e ten if it were still so adherent as 
not to admit of extraction, would neyertheless 
tiave become much reduced in size, by the 
putrefactive process. The subsequent part of 
the treatment would be sqfficientty siniple. 
The strength rff the patient would require to be 
supported by means of nonrtshing food, and 
perhaps by opinm or quinine ; and it' would be 
necessary to prevent, as far as possible, the 
alHorption 6f the products of the decomposition, 
which mast still go on, of the remaining portion 



of piacenta, by means of injections into tba 
uterus, composed of hhloride of lime or other 
disinfecting agents, aijd thereby shield the sys- 
tem from the injurious consequences which 
those products would otherwise induce. 



METHOD OF ASCERTAININO BEFORE AC«^ 
COUCHEMENT WHETHER THE MOTHER 
WILL HAVE SUF.F1GIENT MILK. 

•*Donn^ bringfs forward the following 
propositions with the greatest confidence 
in their truth, and &fiec having tested them 
by a very consfderable experience. 

** Pregnant wdnieni considered in the 
relation of the secretion of colostrum, du« 
ring the last months of gestation, may be 
distributed into three- classes : -— 

** 1st. Those in whom this secretion is, 
so to. say, absent,, and from whom it is im- 
possible to obtain, by a regulated pressure, 
more than a drop, or half a drop ofa liquid 
presif^htins^ to the microscope some few 
fiiilky globules, with granular bodies swim- 
ming in a troubled or viscid liquid. 

**2d. Those in whom the secretion la 
more abundant, and from whom there can 
be drawn with facility a fourth or half-glass 
of colostrum, offering the following cha- 
racters to the microscope : milky globules 
few, and of a middle size, or numerous and 
very small ;^ these globules, sometimes 
badly formed, swim in a liquid of littla 
density; they are mixed with a certain 
number of granular bodies, and sometimes 
we find at the same time mncous globules. 

" 3d. The third class comprehends thosa 
women in whom the secretion of the mam- 
mary gland is not prily abundant, but in 
whom it Is also rich in globules of a good 
size, being,*for the most part, 1-lOOth to 
l-30th of a millimetre, or even more, in 
diameler ; they are well-formed, and nearly 
as regular as in perfect inilk : it presents, 
likewise, the oily drops, granular bodies, 
&ci, of the colostri^m. 

»• Nowt if the first kind of colostrum ex- 
ist before birth, you may be sure that the 
milk sobseqoently will be serous, poor, and 
insufficientfor the nonrishment of theabild. 
In the second category, also, the milk, after 
accouchement, may be very abundant, but 
it will be po6r and serous. The third kind 
of (Colostrum, however, indicates always a 
milk equally rich and abondaot in quan- 
tity.*' — -Dui. Jowt 
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ON THI ACTION OF DIOITALI8 AND ITS 
VM^ IN DISBASB8 OF TUB BBART. 

By Wm. MuNK,M.b. 
(Gu^8 HospiUd RgporU, Octobtr, 1844.) 

This practical paper is fonoded apon up- 
wards or 400 observations, which were made 
daring five ye:irs of dispensary practice. The 
tincture hat* been fauud the most soccessful 
Ibrm of preparation as regards the effect pro- 
duced upon the action of the heart, while the 
infusion is incomparably superior as a diuretic; 
and, fro Hi want of attention to this distinction, 
discrepant opinions as to the utility of the me- 
dicine have doubtless arisen. The powder, 
used alone, Dr. Munk considers as worthless, 
and although in combination (with mercury 
and squill) it forms a valuable diuretic, it can- 
not be so employed as ^ sedative. 

The action of digitalis upon the heart is 
manifested in t^yo ways : hf the exertion of a 
depressing influence, and as an antispasmodic. 
Hypertrophy of the organ, whether simple or 
complicated with other disease,, causing in- 
creased impulse, may be benefited by the 
deprtsaing inflnence of digitalis, which is bext 
obtained by giving the uncpmbined tincture^ 
in tolerably full doses, at intervals of eight, ten, 
or twelve hours. The antispasmodic influence, 
acting so beneficially in the irritable condition 
of the heart manifested* by palpitations, irregu- 
larity, &c., is thai which m usually sought from 
digitalis. Dr. Munk does not agree with those 
writers who state the action of the digitalis 
upon the heart to be uncertain. Its operation 
is as certain, in properly -selected cases, as that 
of other medicines, and maj be maintained 
with safety. 

There are, however, circui^Btances under 
which this medicine cannot be exhibited* use- 
fully or safely. Thus, in a plethoric state of 
the system, its employment must be deferred 
'until bloodletting or other evacuants, for which 
it is no substitute, have played their parts. An 
inflammatory, or sub-inflammatory condition 
of the gastric and intestinal inacus membrane, 
seems to prevent Vhe action of digitalis uiidu 
the heart ; and increased irritation results if it 
be persisted in. Such complication of lesion 
of the heart and gastric derangement is hy no 
means rare, and in such cases prussio acid is 
the appropriate medicine. Quietude of mind 
and body much favour the action of digitalis. 
The recumbent posture is very adjuVatory to 
its depressed action ; and Dr. Lombard truly 
observes, that it is rarely eflicacions in those 
who take much exercise, or whose attention is 
math occupied during' its use. Dr. Munk I 
gives Ti\,x. ad xsz. every eight, ten, or twelve 
hours, and is rarely disappointed. He does not 
reduce the pulse, which is to be. carefully 
watched, below 60 in the a^nlt, and thus . de- 
fives the beneficial without risking the produc- 
tion of the dangerous effects. 

Digitalis rarely acts as a itivrvfie when its in.- 
flaenee upon the heart is raarkedi and vjceverfd. 



I The author qnit« concurs in the high opinioo 
Withering entertained of its power of increase 
ing the flow of urine, which is' seldom aeconi- 
plisked by any other drug after ito failure. It 
IS not to the robust, florid, or wiry-pulsed, but 
to the enfeebled, shattered, condition of the 
system that digitalis is applicable. '*If the 
j pulse be feeble orintermitiing,the countenance 
pale, the lips livid, the skin >rold, the swollen 
belly soft and fluctuating, or the anasarcous 
•Jimhs readily pitting on pretisni;e, we may ex- 
pect the diuretic effects to follow in a kindly 
manner. These remarks were penned, it is 
true, in reference to dropsy, from whatever 
cause arising ; but mutatis mutandis, they are 
equally applicable to all cases in which the 
diuretic opef-ation of foxglove is required. In 
di.sea.se of the heart, a diuresis is frequently a 
valuable means of preventing eflfusions by 
diminishing congestion, or of producing their 
absorption if they have already occurred ; but 
whether digitalis be the appropriate remedy or 
not, depends in chief upon whether a sthenic 
or asthenic condition of the system prevail. 
Thiia iu the case of hypertrophy, it is seldom 
appropriate, while in dilatation it is usually the 
best of diuret^CM. Valvular disease is that in 
which digitalis proves most useful, eicept in 
cases in which this is complicated with hyper- 
trophy. Jfhe infusion is to be given in doses of 
5SS. to §j. every six or eight hours. With a 
view of preventing the sedative opeiation of 
the drug, moderate exercise, short of diiiphore- 
SIS, should when possible be taken. A mode- 
rate quantity of drink may be given, and the 
loins must be covered with- a double roll of 
flannel, or^ as recommended by Lombard, a 
■timnlating plaster may be applied to them. 
Dr. i^onk believes that antoward and fatal 



effects, resulting from the continued employ- 
ment of this medicine, are *• exceedingly rare ;" 
and cite* the opinions of Dre. Holland and 
Pereira as confirmatory of his own. 

"It has only occurred to me to see the 
slighter and less portentous of these symptoms 
i|B a coflsequenee of foxglove ; such as, ioe- 
quaJity or intermittence of the pulse, loss of 
appetite, and frontal headache : either or all of 
which have at once subsided on discontinuing 
the medicine. I believe that such symptoms 
will only occur when the drug fails to act in a 
normal manner as a sedative or a diuretic. If 
either of these efl*ect8are once obtained in^a 
•kindly manner, I then consider my.patient safe 
from the poisonous operation of the drug. If 
on the contrary, it does not evid^ce its usuni- 
effects within a few days, the medicine, I beKere, 
accumulates iu the system, and the patient is in 
danger of experiencing its poisonous influeuce. 
I am therefore in the habit of prescribing it for 
a week : and, if within that period, I perceive 
oeithek* sedative or diuretic efl^ects, I. then 
invariably deshl from its administration. Let 
these effects, however, be once kindly induced, 
and the medicine may then be contihned witti 
safety for a eouiiderabie period; In no one 
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instance have I seen a. bad eflfect follow the use 
of digitalis where the first couseqiiences of its 
exhibition were the removal or material alle- 
viatiuM of prominent or distressing cardiac 
■ymptoms, whether this has been brought 
about by its operation as a sedative or as a 
diuretic." 310.— Med, Chir. Rev. 



INFLAMMATION OF THE I^VER. 

To the Editor of the Afedical Gazette. 

Sir, — Should the following .ca«»e of in- 
flammation of the convex snrfareof thejiver, 
attended by a distinct physical sign, he 
deemed worthy a place in your valuable 
journal, its insertion will greatly oblige, 
Your obedient •ervant, 

John L. Patterson, M.D. 

Paraibo, S.A., Aug. 1, 1844. 

In the month of May, a free blark, re- 
siding on a sugar plantation a c6uple of 
leagues out' of town, came to consult me 
for various dyspeptic aff^ciioris, from which 
his health had been suffftring more or less 
during the antecedent six mon^^hs. He was 
diagnosed to have granular disease of the 
liver, and was treated, in accordance with- 
such opinion; and during the next three 
weeks he said he felt his health rapidly 
improving. At the end of this time, how- 
ever, he was obliged to make a journey 
inland of some 200 miles; and in the 
course of it was much exposed to the con- 
joined influences of sun and rain. He felt 
ioimediately av renewal of. his old com- 
plaints, and on his return home, felt him- 
self worse than at any former period. 
Three days after his return, the following 
symptom, and for Which alone the case is 
remarkable, made its appearance, and so 
much alarmed him, that he immediately 
came to town again to consult me. On 
placing the hand ovef the epigastric and 
the anterior partofthe right hypochondriac 
regions, there was communicated to it a 
rubbing sensation, similar to that felt over 
the heart in certain cases of perioarditis,, 
but in the present case much rougher and 
more distinct. On applying the stethoscope 
over the same, parts, that same creaking- 
of-new-leather sound was heard as in peri- 
carditis, but much more prolonged, louder, 
and Qoarser. Any opinion that might on 
the instant have suggested itself of the 
dependence ef these symptoms on disease 
of the heart or the arterial system, a mo« 
mentis examination was sufficient to dispel, 
showing them utterly unconnected with 
these, and dependent on, and synchronous 
with, the act of respiration ; for oa the 



patients holding his breath they imms* 
diately disappeared. 

The diagnosis made^ was, that there ex- 
isted inflammation of the convex surface of 
the liver and its peritoneal investment, ac- 
companied by an exudation of soft coaga- 
table lymph, and that the symptoms above 
referred to arose from the motion of the 
diaphragm over such surface. This opin- 
ion seemed • borne out by the following 
considerations : — lat. As already men- 
tioned, on the patient's holding his breathy 
the symptoms were no longer discoverable. 
2dly. They were much more distinct in the 
erect or sitting posture than in the recum- 
bent ; in which last, from the weight of 
the liver causing it to he more closely ap- 
plied to the surface of the diaphragm, the 
motion and play of this vessel over it would 
be much diminished. And 3dly, the cha- 
racter, of the sounds, themselyes ; on in- 
spiration we had a succession of smaller 
creaking sounds, from the gradual and con- 
tinuous motion of the 'diaphragm over the 
surface of the liver; whereas, pn expira- 
tion, we had one, nr at most two, loud 
irregular tearing sounds, as if from the 
sudden lifting of any body out of a viscid 
gluey substance. 

The \efi lobe of the liver was enlarged 
and. irregular. In ten days the patient 
again returned, when the rubbing sensation 
and the sounds were alike almost imper- 
eeptible;'but the irregularities on the en« 
larged left lobe existed the sam^e. 

I have thought it unnecessary to harden 
the case with a detail of the other symp- 
toms, or the treatment. 

Practising, as I do, in a district in which 
inflammation of the li^er is an occurrence 
of more than ordinary frequency, I have 
had an opportunity, since making the above 
details, of observing the same symptoms, 
thougb in a much less marked degree, in 
another patient affected with acute hepa- 
titis ; and I can yet remember of having, 
in former stethoscopic examinations, been 
struck with various anomalous sounds in 
the lower part of the chest, for which I was 
at the time unable to acoount,*but which I 
have since thought may be .referred to the 
same cause. 

ABSENCE OF A PORTION OF THE BRAIN. 

To the Editor of the Medical Gazette: 

Sir, — I shall feel obliged by the inser* 
tion of a few notes of a case that recently 
came under my notice, and which seems to 
me to nave some bearing opon the subject 
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of Jdr. So]ly*a eomaninioitlioii, at p^ge 845 
of the present Yolame of the Gazette. 

Mrs. W.*8 infaat waa born Not. 20, 
1843, and seemed to thrive very well antil 
the beginning of February, 1844, when U 
was seized with a Tioleat convalsive fit, 
which continned a eonsiderable time. Si- 
milar fits, of shorter duration, recurred 
again during the rest of its life,'several 
timea daily, with intervals of apparently 
natural sleep. They seldom came on dur- 
ing the night No determination to the 
head, or plethoric condition of the system, 
existed ; the child sucked well, grew, and 
in fact seemed quite well, with the excep- 
tion of these attacks, apd a rather obstinate 
constipation. No meahs that I tried seemed 
to have any effect in redocing the number 
of the fits, although the movements of the 
limb's were sometimes less violent at times ; 
and other advisers, whom the mother after- 
wards sought, were as unsuccessful. 

I saw the child again in' July, when it 
was plump, and as well grown as it shiuld 
be for its age, except that its chest was 
very narrow. It continued to suck well. 
The m.other states it neither does, or ever 
has taken any notice whatever, even when 
tried with the other children. She doubts 
ifitsees, asa brilliant light produces no 
dazzling effect upon it. No teeth have ap- 
peared. The convulsions continue as be- 
fore, sometimes with less, sometimes With 
greater frequency ; the child sleeping tran- 
quilly in the interim. 

The child died Nov. 16th. For a month 
or two previously, the attacks of conul- 
sions had diminished in number greatly, 
and for the last fortnight had disappeared, 
being replaced, however, first, by a constant 
restlessness, and afterwards by a comatose 
state. During the last few weeks it had 
become much emaciated, and the Jeft eye 
projected considerably from its socket. 
Two teeth only had been cut. From the 
day of its birth to that of its death, th^t 
child, even when quite awake, and appa- 
rently perfectly easy and well, manifested 
no sign whatever of recognizing persons or 
Greets. 

I examined the head twenty- four hours 
after death, assisted by Mr. J. Griffith, of 
University College. Upon removing the 
aknll-cap, the vessels were observed con- 
siderably engorged, and upon the division 
of the membranes, a considerably quantity 
of fluid escaped. The source of this Was 
not at first obvious ; but as the inbi^tion 
into the dura mater was made near the 
|ioint where the two hemiapheres come 



into contact, I doubt not it followed their 
separation. In fact, upon stretching them 
asunder, we looked at once intp the cavities 
of the ventricles, the corpus callosum, sep- 
tum luciduni, and fornix, being absent, with 
the exception of two narrow slips of the 
first named portion, a few lines in breadth, 
stretching between the anterior portions of 
each hemisphere. Just anterior^o the cor- 
pora quadrigemina, lying in a small cavity 
large enough to contain the. tip of the little 
finger, was an hydatid, about the size of a 
small hazel-nut, having much smaller onea 
adhering to it, and filled with a gelatinous 
fluid. The optic nerves were remarkably 
small throuorhout their whole course, and 
the tobercula quadrigemina were much 
' smaller than ordinary. A small quantity 
of fluid only was found in the ventricles. 
The cerebral substance was not' injected, 
but most remarkably firm upon incision ; 
while the medulla oblongata and superior 
portion of the •med.ulla 84)inali^ cut just like 
a piece of cartilage. — I am sir. 

Your obedient servant, 

John Chatto. 

remarkable case of poisoning with 

ARSENIC. 

By Propbssor Wohi.br. 

The suspicion that the widow • ♦ * residing 
at * * *, three times married, had poisoned her 
two last husbands, gave occasion to their 
C4>rpses beiog exhumed and subjected to che- 
mical investigation. The presence of arsenic 
was most undoubtedly discovered in both. The 
greatest quantity was found, however, in the 
body of the second husband, although it had 
lain seven yeara in the grave. This affords an 
^additional proof of the possibility of detecting 
arsenic after a long period has eiapsed, and 
merits attention on that score. 

In order to get at the aiseuic, the whole of the 
sod parts were dried and burnt along with nitre, 
a procedure preferable to the French method of 
carbonizing by means of oil of vitriol ; inas- 
much «s by the employment of the latter mi- 
nute portions of the arsenic may escape, in the 
form of volatile chloride of arsenic, when chlo- 
ride of sodium or ammonium happen to be 
present in the corpse. 

It deserves notice in a medico>legal point of 
view,.in reference to the cumparativejy small 
quantity of arsenic traced in the body of the 
last husband; who had died six months pre- 
viously, and after protracted illness, that he 
had taken for many weeks before decease, by 
way of medicine, phosphurized oil in the shape 
of emulsion, and had thus consumed 16 grm. 
of phospliorus. On eiamining the stock of 
phoaplioros in the apothecary's shop where the 
prescription had been made op, it was found 
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contaminated therewith, and containing not 
leas than half a per cent, of arsenic. 

Independently of all medico-legal considera- 
tions which this . case involves, it shows the 
necessity for testing phosphorized drugs'' for 
arsenic. For this purpose the phosphorus 
ought to be melted, and then briskly agiuted 
while molten with a mixture of chromate of 
potash and sulphuric acid, in order to remove 
any arsenic. Another point to determine was, 
whether arsenic is reelly held in solution in the 
pharmaceutical preparations of phosphorus. -^ 
Liebig*s Annalen^ October 1844, p. 141 • 



CAS£ OF VESICO-INTESTINAL FISTULA. ' 

By J. M. Watson, M. D., Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

{Communicated far BulUHn of Med. Science.) 

Mrs^/M. C. H ^ aged about 18 

years, aborted abontthe IstofDeceinber, 
1843, in the fifth month of her first preg- 
nan&y. She did weU for two weeks after 
that event ; when she i^ery'irtTprudenlly 
rode out on horseback, on a cold day, 
a mile and a half, to her father*5 resi- 
dence. After this exposure she was 
attacked with fever, abdominal pains, 
and soreness. A practitioner of the 
neighborhood was called in, who, it 
seems, did not understand her case, as' 
he did nothing but give a few powders 
of calomel during his six d^ys* attend- 
ance ! On the 23d, Dr. T. of this place, 
was called to Ser her, and stated that 
he found her very feeble, with consid- 
erable fever, quick pulse, dry skin, and 
great tenderness in both iliac fossse, and 
lateral parts of the hypogastrium. He 
cupped her as freeJy as^she would bear, 
over the region of disease, prescribed a 
cathartic, and left some febrifuge reme- 
dies. Dr. T. visited her again on the 
25th, and applied a blist^ ovec the 
seat of inflammation. I saw her the 
next day, in consultation with him. 
He informed roe that hjs treatment had 
not produced any abatement of her suf- 
fjerings. Her constitution was then 
'about as described when Dr. T. first 
saw her. Our agreement was, that she 
should be cupped freely again, take 
some deobstruent powders of calomel 
and ipecac, and a few hours afterwards 
oil, or senna tea. 

I recollect suggesting the propriety 



of examining the otemSv d^e., per va* 
ginam^ but was told that a midwife of 
some experience and judgment had 
done so, and said there was ** nothing - 
wrong ;** and from the fact of her con- 
dition having been good up to the 
time of her riding oat on horseback, 
and kpowjngthat I would have a false 
delicacy to combat, I did not insist on 
making an examination. I learned that 
ther6 had been all the while since her 
atiack, a profuse discharge of greenish 
mucus from the vagina. 

Dr. T. saw her again on the 27th, 
when he ordered imother cupping, and 
directed a continuance of the febrifuge 
remedies. I visited her on the 29tb, and 
saw no change, except an increase of de- 
bility. I cupped her as freely as her 
condition would admit of, and gave her 
calomel and ipecac, to be followed by 
oil, or senna. Dr. T. cupped her again 
the 2d of January, and gave a saline 
cathartic* From this time to the 
22d, there was but little done besides 
an occasional administration of a saline 
cathartic, for the patient had lost confi- 
dence in her physicians, and became 
disgusted with their remedies ; and as 
she resided' some distance from town, 
I did not hear from her particularly 
until the 22d, when Dr. T. and myself 
made out a prescription for her, direct- 
ing hei:.to take some deobstruent pow- 
ders, to be followed by castor oil and 
spirits of turpentine, and to apply the 
bliriter again. 

From this time to the 27th of Feb- 
ruary, she only took 15 or 20 drops of 
the spirits of turpentine, irregularly, and 
an occasional dose* of calomeh We 
were informed that there had been a 
considerable im'provement in her case, 
from the 22d of Janutiry to the 27 th of 
February ; but her friends were mis- 
taken, for 4t the latter date I saw her, 
and found her much worse. She was 
then labouring under hectic fever, her 
pulse 120, was very pale and greatly 
emaciated, and still saffering from ab- 
dominal inflammation. She had much 
difficulty, a few days before, in urin 
Ating. 
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At this period T made an examination 
per vaginam, and found the os and 
cervix uteri and vagina free from special 
disease ; and from the natural niubility 
and size of the uterus I inferred that it 
also was free from disease. As the pain 
and tenderness in the original seat of 
the disease were then present, and as 
no lesion oonld be detected in the parts 
just examrned., I inferred that 'some 
portion of her bowels or mesentery h^d 
become implicated ; and stated to her 
attendants that her disease was then 
seated in her bowels. Although the 
precise state of things could not be As- 
certained, yet it was very evident she 
was sinking very fast under a course of 
hopeless vdisease. 

About the 2d of Mafch she was at- 
tacked with chills, which were relieved 
by quinine, but the regular hectib con- 
tinued. 

After this, Dr. C. was called in and 
treated her case up to the 7th of May, 
when I was requested to see her in 
consultation with him, which I did, 
when he called my attention to the 
presence of a quantity of fecal matter 
in her urine, which she had been void- 
ing for 48 hours. ^ I introduced a ca- 
theter, and the instrum'ent had no sooner 
entered the bladder than a strong fecal 
odour was emitted, and a large quantity 
of pretty well matured feces passed off 
along with her urine. The opportunity- 
thus offered of examining the vagina 
and uterus was embraced, and no les-ion 
whatever of these parts could^ be de- 
tected. From the examination, I in- 
ferred that some portion of intestine 
communicated with the fundus of the 
bladder, through a direct vesico-intes- 
tiiial fistula. At the expiration of 4 or 
6 days she expired. No post-mortem 
examination could be had, which is 
roach to be regretted.' 

Remarks. We see in this case a 
Yery grave disease excited by a ride of 
one mile and a-half on horseback, at a 
time when the patient was doing well : 
and that the disease continued 6 days 
without treatment — unless a few irre- 



gular doses of calomel be termed treat- 
ment — at a time when general and 
local bleeding, active purging, and dia- 
phoretics, were indicated as indispen- 
sable remedies. This was doubtless a 
case of inflamination of the uterine ap- 
pendages, which in its active, neglected, 
and unsubdued course, involved a por- 
tion of intestine •— probably a con- 
volution, of the .sigmoid flexure of 
the colon, and the fundus of the bladder, 
in adhesive inflammation, thereby form- 
ing, at an ^ early period of the dis' 
ease, an adhesion of those parts. Local 
excitation, favourable for the produc- 
tion of tubercles, was kept up here 
by the alternate distention and con- 
traction of both bowel and bladder — 
each in its turn giving and receiving 
disturbance in that way. As mecha- 
nical irritation is generally admitted to 
favor the development of tubercles in 
parts subjected to it, I see no reason 
why the production of them should not, 
be ascribed tp the pathological condition 
of parts just mentioned, as the effects 
of both must be alike. This view of 
the case, along with its general history, 
both with regard to symptoms and 
treatment, make it almost certain that 
adhesions between the intestine and 
bladder were formed at an early period 
of the disease, and that tubercular mat- 
ter was afterwards developed, which, 
in its softening and ulcerative process, 
formed the fistulous opening between 
the intestine and bladder. 

Although no very apparent constitu- 
tional predisposition to tubercular form- 
ation existed, yet that does not afford 
an objection to the view taken of the 
case ; for we are not to look to the 
state of the system alone for the form- 
ation of tubercles, nor to casual influ- 
ences alone, apart from eonstitutional 
liability. A particular consideration of 
, each deserves our attention ; which in 
this case is happily exemplified. For 
instance, if all constitutional excitement 
and irritation had been allayed by two 
or three timely bleedings, &c., there 
would not probably have been any ad- 
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he«ion8, nor no subsequent tnbercular 
formations ; and on the other h&nd, if 
there had been no constitutional predis- 
position whatever, the adhesion be- 
tween the bladder and intestine, even 
after it had formed under the unfavour- 
able circumstances related, might not 
have passed intp tubercular* degenera- 
tions. 

TUBERCULAR THICKENING OT THE LIP, 

SUCCESSFULLT TREATED BT IODIDE OF 

70TASSIUM. 

By ALitxANDBR Urb. 

Mrs. H., aged 28, admitted the i6th Sept., 
1844. The upper Up is greatly enlarged and 
prominent; its external surface is the seat of 
superficial ulcers, for the most part covered 
with crusts. The aflfection commenced six 
months previously as a hard round swelling in 
the right side of the lip, unattended with dis- 
coloration. The swelling subsequently ex- 
tended over the whole lip, and is always most 
conspicuous in the morning.. Several indu- 
rated tubercles can be felt imbedded through- 
oat its substance. States that her general 
health is good. Her tongue is clean, but the 
pulse is rather frequent, and she complains* of 
thirst. 

Ordered a solution of Epsom Salt and Tartar 
Emetic twice a day ; and to pencil over 
the excoriated surface every morning with 
a lotion containing tdn grains of titrate of 
Silver (dissolved in an ounce of pure water. 

23d — Sores are all healed, but tha swelling 
remains as before. 

.To take five grains of Plummer's Pill, night 
and morning. 

27th. — No change in the condition of the lip. 

Ordered five grains of the Iodide of Potas- 
sium, dissolved in water; twice daily. 
. Oct. 4. ^Thef swelling is considerably dimi- 
nished; the tubercles much lessened in size. 

To continue the Iodide of Potassium* 

8th. — Tumefaction quite gone; no tubercles 
to be felt. 

The above case exemplifies, in a striking 
mauner, the power of iodide of potassium in 
promoting the absorption of a variety of tuber- 
cular deposition, which seemed to bear some 
resemblance to elephantiasis io its primal 'stage. 
— Med. Gaz, 



HYSTERIA. 

The following formula is very highly 
lauded by Dr. Debreyne in the treatment 
of this too comm'on disorder : — He Camp. 
§88. p. assaf. §8s. ; extr. belladonnse, 9iv. ; 
extr. aquoB. opii, 3j. Mix and divide into 
120 pills ; commence with two at first per 
diem, and gradually increase ths dose to 
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SIX in the 24 hours; they shotild always 
be taken before food. Occasionally a wine- 
glassful of the infusion of valerian or orange 
leaves may be given with much advantage 
along with each dose of the pills. 



BULLETIN. 

Philadelphia, May, 1845. 

At the Medical Commencement in the 
University of Pennsylvania, held on the 
4th of April, 1845, the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine was conferred ^n one hundred 
and fifty-six gentlemen, which number, 
added to the six who graduated in July, 1844, 
and t^o on whom honortiry degrees were 
conferred, makes a total of, as printed in the 
catalogue, of a hundred and sixty-four. 

The Ohio Medical College had, we learn 
from competent authority, but in the ab- 
sence of any published statement that has 
met our eyes, a class of 220 students, dur- 
ing the last winter session. 

The first and second numbers of the 
Pennsylvania Journal of Prison Diaeiphne 
and Philanthropy have been published, viz., 
for January and April. They contain arti- 
cles of great moment to the cause which 
they so at)ly, and it seems to us, success- 
fully, advocate. Of this Journal, and the 
Sixteenth Annual Report aftlit Jntpeetors of 
the Eastern State Penitentiary^ we^ shall 
speak next month, when contrasting the^ 
results furnished by the latter with those 
set forth in tlie Annual Reports of the In- 
spectors, Warden, and Physician of the 
Rhode Island Svate Prison. 



In looking over the April number of the 
British and Foreign Medical Jieview^ jUBi 
received, ^e find reviews of the American 
translations and editions of Chailly's and 
Moreau's Midwifery, both of which are 
spoken of in terms of commendation. In 
reference to the beautiful engravings of the 
latter, the reviewer says of them : ** we can 
scarcely speak too highly, whether we re- 
gard their execution, or the happiness with 
which the various subjects for graphic illns- 
t^ations are selected.*' The translations of 
both these works are praised, as reading 
smoothly and well, and that of Moreau is' 
represented to be, ** more unlike a transla- 
tion than most transferences from one lan- 
guage to another." 
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A long •»! ekboimtt iiivettigatioo of the 
clatoit of mesmeritiD, and of Sie evidooco 
alleged in its faroar, constitutes the chief 
aitfele io this oamber of the Re¥iew. It is 
written, we Jbelieve, by the editor. Dr. 
Forbes. We shall most probabjj take 
occasion, hereafter, to speak of the general 
scope of arguments and results reached by 
the writer. 

Miss Martineao*s case and faith, some 
notice of which has been already taken in 
oor coIamn8,haTe given rise to a good deal 
of remark and commentary in the Eng- 
lish joornals. It seems that her ingeonons 
J., the maiden who made snch wonderful 
revelations in her magnetic slumbers, does 
not show to the same advantage in the eyes I 
of the public just now« ss in those of Miss 
Marti oeau. Touching the details of a 
certain shipwreck, the leading particulars 
of which were announced to the astonished 
group in Miss M.*s apartment, by Jane, 
anterior to their having been known to the 
latter or any of her auditors, it is now 
shown, by conclusive evidence, that the 
news and the particulars of this event 
were known to most of the people in the 
neighbourhood, and to Miss Jane inclusive, 
some hours before heir marvellous reve- 
lations. 

Rot t bid Exampk. 

The subjoined informationi satisfactory 
in itself, independently of the secondary 
good that may grow out of it by sagvesting 
a similar liberal movement on behalf of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, to that matfifested 
•^ down east,** in favour of the Massachu- 
setts Hospital : 

Massachusetts Geserai. Hospital. The 
Board of Trustees of this truly humane Insti- 
tution have published their annual Report for 
the year just ended, whicn shows an increase 
of its funds, and indicates also an enlarged 
> power of usefulness. We learn that the pre- 
sent amount of property owned by the Hospital 
is ^157,066 04. Some statements in respect tu 
the financial concerns of the Institution are 
given as follows : 

The balance of the Note to the Massachusetts 
Hospital Life Insurance Company, auiountiug 
to $10,000, has been paid. 

The Treasurer has paid, to meet the current 
eipenses of the Hospital and the Asylum, about 
$16,000, and has received from interest, rents, 
donations for free beds, amount paid him by 
the Steward of the McLean Asylum, and from 
dividends, about $21,000. * 

'I'be expenses of the Hospital io Allen street 
for 1844 were $13,164 43 — the number of 
patients having been 425. The eipenses of 



ihehospilal at Soneryille have been $26,12534 
•^the number of patienis 392. 

Beside the legacy of $20,000 made by the late 
Israel Mnnson, Esq., the Trastees have received 
a large amount io aid of the increased uaefnl- 
neas of the Hospital through various public 
subflcriptions. The sum received by this ap- 
peal to the generosity of our citizens has 
amounted to $62,530, gained in snms like the 
foUowiog, as extracted from the Report: 
Six persons have snbscr'd $2.00 i each $12,000 
Nineteen persons „ 1,000 „ 19,000 
Thirty-three „ 500 „ 16,500 

Three /, 300 „ 900 

Six « 250 „ 1,500 

Fourteen „ 200 „ 2^00 

Seventy-eight „ 100 „ 7,800 

Two „ 75 „ 150 

Thirty-seven „ 50 » 1,860 

Two „ 25 .. 50 

A none Stoiy. 

"An application was lately mede to the 
Legislature' of Alabama, for a charter to a 
Botanico-Medical College af Wetumpka, in 
that Stale. The Bill for that purpose had 
gone to its third reading with every prospect of 
its final passage, when a vmry told by one of 
the members, with great gravity and much 
comic effect, did for it what all the arguments 
of its opponents failed to accomplish, and gave 
it iu quidms. The Mobile Register gives the 
narrative thus : 

** After Speaker Moore and others had made 
able speeches in support of the bill, Mr. Mor- 
rtsett from Monroe, took the floor. You know 
him. He is an odd gaums, and withal has good 
Aone sense (as his colleague, Mr. Howard, calb 
it), aud often speaks to the point, and with 
effect. With an imperturtMble gravity he 
addressed the House m substance as follows : 
— * Mr. Speaker, I cannot support this bill, 
unless I am assured that a disiingmished ac- 
quaintance of mine is made one of the Profn- 
son* He is whatthA College wishes to make 
for us, a root dodar, and will suit them exaetty. 
He became a doctor in two hours, and it only 
ebst $20 to complete bis education. He 
bought a book, sir, and read tlie chapter on 
fevers, and that was enough. He was seut for 
to see a sick woman — a vtnf sick woman. 
With his Ijook under his arm, off he went. 
Her husband and their son John were in the 
room with the sici; woman. The Doctor felt 
of her wrist and looked in her mouth, and then 
took off his hat. ' Has you got,' addressing 
the hunband, * a sorrel sheep ?' ' No, I never 
heard of such a thing in all my life.' ' WeU, 
there is such things,' said the doctor,' very 
knowingly. ' Has you got theu a sorrel horse ?' 
* Yes,' said John quickly, ' I rode him to mill 
to-day.' * Well, he must be killed immediate* 
ly,' said the doctor, * and some soi^ must be 
made and given to your wife.' The poor 
woman turned over in her bed. John b^an 
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to object, and the hnsband wiia broucht to a 
stand. * Why, doctor, he ia the only horae 
weVe got, and he is worth $100 ; and will not 
sooae other soup do as well 7' ' fio, the book 
says so, and there is bat two questions — will 
you kill your horse, or let your wife die 7 No- 
thing will save her bat the soup of a sorrel 
sheep or a sorrel horse, if you don't believe 
me, t will read it to you.\ The doctor took up 
the book, turned to the chapter on fevers, read 
as follows : — ' Good fur fevers, sheep sorrel, 
or horse sorrel.' * Why doctor,' exclaimed the 
husband, wife and sou, you are mistaken, that 
don't mean a sorrel sheep or a sorrel ttorse ; 
but' — ,' Well, I know what I am about ;' in- 
terrupted the doctor, * that's the way we doctors 
read it, and we understands it.' Now, said Mr. 
M.orrisett, with an earnestness and gravity that 
were in striking contrast with the laughter of 
the House; udless the Hon. Speaker. and the 
friends of tbi^ bill will assare me that my sorrel 
doctor will be. one of the professors, I must vole 
against the bill.' U is unnecessary to add, that 
alter this blow, the bill never kicked. It was 
eSectnally killed !" ^ 

We found the preceding narratiye in a 
newspaper, and although''it may have met 
already the eyes of many of our readers, 
yet its moral is so good that we have no 
hesitation in transferring it in oar columps. 
if it suggested the idea that even rejgrurar 
schools are being multiplied al an absurd 
rate, both as regards the qualifications of the 
teachers and the excessive multiplication 
of students, the effect would be beneficial. 

SKETCHES OF CHINA. 
CHINX8B MODK OF HATCHING DUCKS BY ARTIFI- 
CIAL HKAT. 

One of the greatest Lions in Chusan (for 
we have Lionn here as well as you in Lon- 
don), is an old Chinaman, who hatches duck 
eggs in thousands every spring by artificial 
heat. One of the establishments — for there 
are more than one — is situated in the valley 
CD the north side of the city of Tinghai, apd 
is much, resorted to by the officers of the 
troops and strangers who visit the island. 
The first questions put to a sight-seeing 
stranger who comes here is, whether he has 
seen the hatching process, and if he has not, 
be is immediately taken oat to see the old 
Chinaman and his ducks. An account of 
the house and the process will probably in- 
terest you, and I therefore send you a leaf 
of my private journal, which 1 wrote on the 
morning of my first visit. 

It was a beautiful morning in the end of 
May, just such a morning as we have in 
the same month in England, perhaps a lit- 
tle warmer; the sun was upon the grass, 
the bneae was oooi aad ifeCrasbing. and 



altogether the effect prod need a pen the sys- 
tem was of the most invigorating kind, and 
I suppose I felt it more having just arrived 
from Hong-Kong, and suffering slightly 
from the unhealthy atmosphere of that 
island. The mist and vapour was rolling 
lazily along the sides of the hills which 
surround the plain, on which the city of 
Tinghai is built; the Chinese, who are 
generally early risers, were already proceed- 
ina to their daily labours, and although the 
greater part of the labouring, population are 
very poor, yet they seem contented and 
happy. Walking through the city, out at 
the north gate, and leaving the ramparts 
behind, I passed through some rice fields, 
the first crop of which is just planted, and 
a five minutes' walk brought me to the 
poor man^s cottage. He received me with 
Chinese politeness ; asked me to sit down ; 
offered me tea and his pipe, two things al- 
ways at hand in a Chinese house, and per- 
fectly indispensable. Having civilly de^ 
clined his offer, I asked permission to exa- 
mine his hatching house, to which he im- 
mediately led the way, and gave -me the 
following account of the proce^ss. First, 
however, let me describe the house. 

The Chinese cottageii generally are 
wretched buildings of mud and stone, with 
damp earthen fioofs, scarcely fit for cattle 
to sleep in, and remind one of what the 
Scottish cottages were a few years ago, 
which now however are happily among the 
things that were. The present one was no 
exception to the general rule: bad fitting, 
loose, creaking doors, paper wiodow9, dirty 
and torn ; ducks, geese, fowls, dogs, and 
pigs in the hou^e and at the doors, seem- 
ingly as important, and having equal rights 
with their masters ; then there were ctiil- 
dren, grandchildren, and, for augtit that I 
know, great grandchildren, all together, 
forming a most motley group, which, wjth 
their shaved heads, long tails, and strange 
costume, would be a capital subject for tSe 
pencil of Cruikshank or H. B. 

The hatching-house is built at the side 
of the cottage, and in a kind of long shed, 
with mud walls, and thickly-thatched with 
straw. Along the ends and down one side 
of the building are a number of round straw 
baskets, well plastered with mud, to pre- 
vent them from taking fire. In the bottom 
of each basket there is a tile placed, or 
rather the tile forms the bottom of the 
basket; npon this the fire acts, -^ a small 
fire-place being below each basket The 
top is open, having, of couree, a straw 
ooTer« whioh fits closely, and which covers 
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the f ggs when the process is g6in| 6ii, the 
whole having the appearance of a vase 
which we sbmetinaes see placed npqn a pe- 
destal at home, or rather, exactly like the 
Chinpseiinanore tanks, which perhaps are 
less known. In the centre of the shed, 
there are a number of large shelves placed 
one above another, upon which the eggs 
are laid at a certain stage of the process. 

When the eggs are brought, they are put 
into the baskets described above, the fire is 
lighted below, and according to some ob- 
servations made with a thermometer, the 
heat kept op, seeming to range from 95^ to 
102°, but the Chinamen rejrulate the heat 
by their own feelings, and not by thermo- 
meter, and therefore it will of course vary 
considerably. In four or five days after the 
eggs have been subject to this temperature, 
they are taken carefully out, one by one, to a 
door, in which a number of holes have been 
bored exactly the size of the eggs ; they 
are then held in these holes, and the China- 
men look through to the light, and are able 
to tell whether they are good or not. If 
good, they are taken back, and replaced in 
theix former quarters : if bad, they are of 
course excluded. In nine or ten days af\er 
this, that is, about fourteen days from the 
commencement, the eggs are taken out of 
the baskets, and spread out on the shelves, 
which 1 have already noticed. Here no 
fire-heat is applied, but they are covered 
over with cotton, and a kind of blanket, 
remaining in these circumstances about 
fourteen days more, when the young ducks 
burtjit their shells, and the poor Chinaman's 
shed teems with life. These shelves are 
large, and capable of holding many thou- 
sands of eggs; and it is really a curious 
sight, particularly during the two last days, 
when the hatching takes place: The Chi- 
nese who rear the young ducks in the sur- 
rounding country know exactly the day 
when they will be ready for removal, and 
in two days after the shell is burst, the 
whole of these little creatures are sold, and 
conveyed to their new quarters. 

Since writing the above, 1 have frequent- 
ly called upon the old Chinaman, in going 
or returning from my excursions to the hills, 
and have therefore had frequent oppontonity 
of examining his establishment, which is 
a rich, treat for the stranger who visits 
Chusan. — Athxnseum, 

PUBLIC HOT*WATBR BATHS IN CHINA. 

In the town of Hbanghte, a« well as in 
many other large dbioeae wwns, tbete ar« 



a number of hot^water bathing establish- 
ments, which must be of great importance 
as regards the health and comfort of the 
natives. Let me describe one which I 
passed daily during my residence in Shang- 
hae. There are two outer rooms used for da- 
dressing and dressing; the first and largest 
is for the poorer classes, the second for 
those who consider themselves more re- 
Bpectable,end who wish to bef more private. 
As yon enter the largest of these rooms, a 
placard which is hung near the door informs 
you what the charges are, and a man stands 
there to receive the money on entrance. 
Arranged in rows down the middle and 
round the sides of both rboms are a number 
of small boxes or lockers, furnished with 
lock and key. Into which the^visitors put 
their clothes, and where they can make 
sure of them when they return from the 
bathing room. The bathing room is en. 
tered by a small door at the farther end of 
the building, and is about thirty feet long 
and twenty wide; the bath occupying the 
whole space, except a narrow path round 
the sides. The water is from one foot to 
eighteen inches deep, and the sides are 
lined and covered with marble slabs, frona 
which the bathers sitep into the water, and 
on which they sit and wash themselves ; 
the furnace is placed on the outside of one 
of the ends, and the flues are carried through 
below the centre of the bath. 

The establishmeqt in the afternoon and 
evening is crowded with visitors^ and oa 
entering the bath -room, the first impresston 
is almost insupportable ; the hot steam or 
vapour meets you at the door, filling the 
eyes, ears, and causing perspiration to run 
from every pore of the body ; it almost 
darkens the place, and the Chinaman seem 
in this imperfect light, with their brown 
skins and long tails, sporting amongst the 
water, render the scene a most ludicrous 
one to an Englishman. 

Those visitors who use the common 
room pay only six copper cash ; the other 
class pay eighteen, but they in* addition 
have a cop of tea and a pipe of tobacco from 
the proprietors. I may mention that one 
hundred copper cash amount to about 4|(/. 
of our money; so that the first class enjoy 
a hot- water bath for about one farthing, and 
the other a bath, a private room, a cup of 
tea, and a pipe of tobacco for something 
less than one penny. —-76ie?. 

VniTeraity of Giessen. 

The fUlowing aketdi of a Germwi UaU 
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vanity bf a correspondent of the Botkm 
jStlaSf on the spot, manifests the inferiority 
of our students to the German collegians 
in more respects than one. If they stodv 
less, they certainly fight less, and drink 
less beer and smoke less than these latter : 

''There are about 500 students here, of 
whom 120 are Theological studeot«, 109 Law, 
57 of Medicine and Surgerjp, 50 of Political 
£conoaiy, 16 of Architecture, 46 of Scieuce of 
ForestBi'^ of Philosophy aud Philology, and 
62 of Pharmacy and Chemistry. This is not 
one of'the most celebrated Universities of Ger- 
many. The only department which is at all 
famous abroad, is the Chemical — which, yon 
know, is headed by the Great Liebig. There 
are 35 ordinary Professors, and 10 extraordi- 
nary, besides many private teachers, &c. 
Howit^ in his student life, characterizes Gies- 
aen as one of the most riotous places in GeK 
many : and another writer remarks, that 100 
duels are fought here annually — which, from 
what I have heard, cannot be far from correct. 
But these duels are the most ridiculous farces 
yon can imagine. ' A renowned duellest comes 
up to a fellow student, ships him on the sbonl- 
der, and says, * You're an ass.' ' And you're 
another,' is the reply. * At what hour, to-mor^ 
row morning, are you disengaged 7' ' Let me 
Bee' (taking out his duelling book4, ' at 9 1 have 
a lecture, at 10 a duel : I'll meet ^ou at 11.' 
'Done.' Each registers the hour m his duel- 
ling book; and the next day, punctually at 11 
is on the spot — generally some beer-boose, 
out of town. Bach is provided with a second, 
a medical student, a rapier, and his defensive 
armour, which covers every part, except a 
portion of the nose and the cheeks. They then 
lall to, nothing but slashing being permitted, till 
one gets a cut in the face, enough to draw a little 
bluod, when the seconds interfere, the bellige- 
rents shake handiii, and, in great amity, they 
proceed to celebrate the day at some beer-house. 

'* You have, probably, heard of the ' Kneips,' 
or beer-houses, where the students of the sepa- 
rate departments meet to drink and smoke. 
The Theological students have their * Kneip,' 
the Law students theirs, &c. There they are to 
be found at all hours of the day, particularly in 
the evening. There thev sit, smoking, till the 
room is filled with a thick and fracrant cloud, 
aud drink till their noddles are as cloudy as the 
room, sinking songs, with lon^^ and loud cho- 
ruses. For hours this myslifymg process goes 
on, without variety, cessation, or interruption. 
On Sunday, the Kueipsare unusually crowded. 
We have very wonderful accounts, too, of the 
enormous* drinking capacity of some of the 
students. 25 bottles or beer, at a sitting, ia^not 
oncommon ; and, it is said, some have been as 
high as 60 — and one distinguished individual 
actually poured down 80 bottles at one sitting! 
This may have been slightly exaggerated; or 
the fellow may have been so far gone, as to see 
triple or quadruple, instead of double." 

15* 



TBB RBLATION OF THB PBT8XCIAN TO A 
COLLBAGVE. 

This relation is twofold. The first em- 
braces mutual respect, and where that is 
not possible, let indulgences at least be the 
principal law of conduct 

Nothing is more difiScuIt than to jadge 
others, but nowhere is it more so than in 
the practice of medicine. It is therefore 
unpardonable in the public ; but it is re- 
volting to hear physician^, who know the 
difficulties of the art, and of forming opi- 
nions regarding it, Judge their colleagues 
with severity, harshness, contempt, or dis- 
close their faults, and try to raise them- 
selves by lowering others. Oh, that I were 
able to impress the minds of my brethren 
with the truism, as forcibly as 1 am pene- 
trated by it ! He who degrades a colleagne 
degrades himself and his art. For, in the 
first place, the more the public becomes 
acqnainted with faults of physicians, the 
more will physicians become exposed 
as contemptible and suspicious, and the 
more will such exposure impair confidence ; 
and confidence in the whole body being 
diminished, every single one, and the cen- 
surers included, will lose a share of it. The 
public would be less prone to censure the 
medical professioo, and its faults would 
not be a favourite topic of conversation, if 
the members themselves did not broach it, 
and set the bad example. It shows a short- 
sighted selfishness, and want of all com- 
mon spirit, when a physician acts in such 
a manner and thereby hopes to raise him- 
self, as he degrades others.— X>ancef. 

The Proper Method of Stadying Chemistry. 

Professor Gregory, in an introductory 
lecture on the opening of a laboratory of 
practical chemistry in the Ufiiversity of 
Edinburgh, says — 

'* To refer once more to the admirably con- 
ducted school of Gietisen, the principle there 
acted on, and which I firmly hold, is, that there 
is not a chemistry of agriculture, of metallurgy, 
of calico-priuting,-i&'C., &c., butonlvone che- 
mistry, wnich, when properly studied, gives us 
a full command over the chemical part of all 
such arts. In that laboratory there are annu- 
ally educated many chemists for all possible 
professions ; and not only is the course of iu- 
straction for research the same for all, but he 
who proposes to devote himself to a special 
branch hereafter is not permitted to occupy 
himself with it until he has gone through the 
course, by which time, if intelligent, he is quite 
able to dispense with those experiments which 
he Was at nrst so anxious to make. All che- 
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Mil arts or Bwmraalaret dtpend oo the w^ 

ptieation of tbe general prineiplesorchemiatrj ; 
aad when these principles are once well 
known in their pnrity and universality, the 
Htudent has the means of improving the pro- 
cesses followed in the trade to a far greatef 
eitent than is possessed hy those who have 
been all their lives praciically familiar with 
them. Had the student from the first devoted 
himself, as most of them wish to do, to his own 
■abiect, he would have leA the laboratory, ablei 
perhaps, to pursue the methods which had 
been followed beA>re,—» although even this 
oould not well be taught, except in an actual 
manufactory, — bat quite incapable of taking 
a c<>roprehensive view of the subject, ^f de- 
tecting errors and sources of loss, and suggest* 
ing useful improvements. No honest teacher 
could profess even to teach the processes of the 
chemical arts as practised, because these must 
be learned on a large scale, or the information 
acquired is of little use in actual practice, but 
he may, and does, enable the student to inves- 
tigate his processes, to detect the causes of 
fsulnre,to propose improvements, and, in short, 
to do all that can be done by the application of 
scientific principles and extensive Knowledge." 
'^Edmbwrgh MoniUy JquthuI* 



BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Medieal EtMfi and Biample,* 

Medical teaehingr is incomplete when 
ethics are omitted in the curriculum. It 
is true t^t medical morals and manners 
are but a part of, and similar to, good 
morals and good manners in general ; but, 
still there are circuiqstances of frequent, 
not to say daily^ occurrence, in the profes- 
sional intercourse of a physician with his 

* Medical Ethics : A. Lecture delivered Oe« 
cember 23. 184^ before the Ohio Medical 
Lyceum. By John P. Harrison, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Materia Medica in the Medical Col- 
lege of Ohio. 1844. 

An Introdnotory Lecture on tho Means of 
Promoting the Intellectual Improvement of the 
Students and Physicians of the Valley of the 
Mississippi. Delivered in th'b Medical Institute 
ofLonisvHIe. Nov. 4, 1844. 

Annual Oration. Delivered before the Phila- 
delphia Medical Society, by appointment, at 
the opening of its Session of 1844«5. By Dr. 
Francis Cundie, M.D., Honorary Member of 
the Society. 1845. 

A Discourse, Designed to show that Physio- 
logical Inquiries are not unfriendly to ReN- 
gious Sentiment. Delivered in the Tenth 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Jan. 18, 
1845, by M. B. Hope, M,D. Published by the 
leffersOA Mediical Class, 



pttients and bis raedio»l bretbrevy not di« 
rectly ind tented nor always provided for b]r 
express provision and rule in the laws 
which govern bis intercourse with the 
world at large. If disposed to reduce 
things to firat principles, it would be easy 
to say that all these apparently complicated 
matters are included in the golden rule, to 
do to another as we would thai he should 
do to us, and that the Sermon on the 
Mouilt embraces the whole of Medical 
Ethics. We most, in troth, acknowledge 
that, although commentaries, the result of 
wordly experience, are needed, these will 
be of small avail if the spirit of that of the 
Divine teaching is lost sight of. 

But, as we have so much that is 
valuable in precept and practice jn the 
discourses now before us, we shall resttiek 
ourselves mainly to the doty of selectioD 
and arrangement of the materials for iostrae- 
tion which they present. 

Dr, Harrison ihouires, in his discourse^ 
Into the duty or obligation which the phy- 
sician owes to the profession of medicinoy 
to his patierits, and to his fellow practi- 
tioners. Under the first question '^ What 
obUgationa art we under to the profession of 
Medieine .'" the lecturer makes the follovr- 
ing appropriate observations : 

'*The power of principle must operate in 
this higher sphere of obligation with an almost 
exclusive predominance, for rules cannot be 
made conducive to the object. Our Medical 
Schools may lay down positive rules in refer- 
ence to the granting oP a diploma to students 
who strictly obey the requisitions of attendance 
on lectures, and who manifest upon individual 
examitiation an adequate amount of medical 
knowledge. But after the young man has 
passed the threshold of his Alma Mater, what 
rule of binding fbrce is there to impose an ob- 
lisation on him to cultivate his profesaion'; 
vvhat to urge him on in the race of a generous 
emnlation in pursuit of higher degrees of 
knowledge in the science, and of certainty in 
the practice of medicine ! Unless an opera- 
tive conviction of duty, and the calls of a noble 
ambition, stir the moving forces of his mind, 
he will Foon sink down into the calm indifler* 
ence of one who thinks that he ^as toiled 
enough, and hencefbrth the rewards of hononr 
and of wealth await his course. 

'* Medicine is neither a perfect, nor a station- 
ary science. It incessantly demands at our 
hands assiduous eflfbrts to augmenlrits resourcep, 
multiply its data, and enhance its oertalnty. 

'* The physician, therefore, who neglects its 
culture, who foregoes opportunities of impart- 
ing strength to its already established truths, of 
rectifying errors, and of discovering new fhcts, 
or ot placing familiar phenomena in Hghts 
novel and asefnl, proves derelict to ^a jnst. 
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dsim trf* uM pTonMioBf ftnd outrsRs llio 
faetiest tyniiiatlnes whicli can bind ratQlract and 
moral leiMibility to practical veefoliiess." 

** To tbe protessbn we are under « prfanary 
obii^atioa to exercise a candid, ingenuous 
apirit, which will urge us to seek truth, and to 
embrace truth, with strenuous diligence. In 
obedience to this end we will read much, re- 
flect much, observe attentively, and make djiily 
records of all such matters as relate to medical 
seience/' 

Dr. Harrison reeoniniends the most ap- 
proved authors in the different departments 
of medical science for the repeated and 
diligent perusal of the student; and, as 
regards self-observation, he enjoins his au- 
ditors to make each day a critic to the last. 
Perseverance is enjoined : — > 

*' Carefally, steadfastly, perseveringly dedi- 
cate yourselves to this one great vital pursuit, 
and uios you will attain a position in the pro- 
fession and in society, from which neither the 
weapons of malice, and circumvention of em- 
pirieal fraud, nor all the more open assaults of 
interested opposition can dislodge you. 

** Do not mdulge a propensity to look to 
ehanee rather than to probabiliiy for yonr pro- 
fessional success ; never pay court to fortune, 
but ever with assidoitw solicit the rewards of 
iudfiwtry and virtue. On the immovable sub- 
stratum of enlightened zeal, patient toil, and 
unremitting attention to your, business, make 
soch sober estimates of final victory over all 
eitorior difficulty, as shell cheer and invigorate 
yoa in your professional career." 

Dr. Drake, whose Introductory Lectnre 
is replete with sound advice, first, to the 
student when attending lectures, and se- 
condly, to the student in a more enlarged 
sense, who has procured his degree, recom- 
mends continued adhesion to the profession 
by those who have once entered fairly and 
regularly its ranks* He says : 

'* Avoid the example of those who are ever 
ready to relinquish their profession (or some 
other. In giving you this advice, I am appa- 
rently counteracting the interasts of those wbom 
I represent ; for the practice I am reprehendin|f 
Increases the number of students. Neverthe- 
less, my colleagaes look to 'the dignity of the 
profession, not less than the emoluments of 
teaching. He who is willing to abandon his 
vocation, generally looks out for the opportu- 
nity, and, as a matter of course, eeases to calti- 
vate it. When a very yoong man leaves the 
ranks, it is a small affhir i but when a physmian 
of ripened experience goes out, society suffers. 
A raw recruit may desert when the battle is 
. Impending, without causing defeat ; but a vete- 
ran cannot be spared. The practice of which 
I speak, prevails in some parts of our eoantry 
to such a degree, that the care of soeioty is 
always in the hands of the inexperienced. 
Tlieie is little of the knowledge which oemes 



firom leng maA varied praetioe — > the sowid 
judgment which time only can confer •^the 
sympathy which flaws Irom the chertslied in- 
torooBfae of years, betffeen physician and p»> 
tienL An epidemic sleeps over the land-~ 
there is no vetoran arm to save — no friendly 
eye to pity. I beseech you, gentlemen, afYer 
having, throagh days and nights of toil, acquired 
yonr profession, not to cast it off. Regard it at 
you would a wife whom, through storm and 
sunshine, yon had won by vows and prayers 
and pledges. Make it your bride and value 
her for the price you have paid. Adhere to 
her for the sake of her honour. Let not mer* 
chaiidise, nor tavern -keeping, nor office-hunt- 
ing, divide yonr aflections with her. Let not 
the sugar-cane boast of a conquest over her; 
nor the cotton-plant trinmph at her desertion ; 
sea that she does not perish by the hemp ! 
Confide in her, and she will prove faithful to 
yon ; labour in her service, and she will amply 
repay you, with patients when yon are in 
health — with sympathizing friends in yoor 
sickness and sorrow. Such a bride never 
waxes either old or ugly ; for every year brings 
out some new aspect of beauty — > some brighter 
tint of loveliness. She will enrich you wit^ 
the means of independence —' She will do you 
good and not evil all the days of your life ; and 
when you are no more, she will erect to your 
memory an imperishable monnment." 

Dr. Harrison very properly regards it to be 
part of the duty of the physician to his pa- 
tients to avoid quackery and association 
with (joackery : — 

**■ Science can never associate with charla- 
tanry. Science is open, liberal, manly — 
qaackerv is sly, deceptive, mean. Science 
courts the open day, and throws its( treasures 
with generous hand along the highway of hu- 
man life — out quackery seeks concealment, 
works in the dark places of the earth, and 
gathers with rapacious hand its nourishment 
and life from the unrelieved miseries of man. 
Therefore shun all intercommunion with em- 
pirical pretenders, abet their presumptions in 
no way, and give no countenance to specifics, 
nostrums, or secret remedies, whether patented 
or unpatented.*' 

But although we may preserve oor own 
dignity by refusing to associate with quacks, 
the public, and often legieJators, too,, pay 
us and science an indifferent compliment, 
in their indicating a preference and greater 
sympathy for the knavish portion of the 
community. One caose of this anomalous 
state of things, is pointed ont by Dr. Con- 
die, in his judicious discourse, when he 
says: 

'/ The skill of a physician, and consequently 

the propriety of the remedial measures pursued 

by him may, unqaestionably, be very fairly 

tested by the general result of his practice — 

I bot to do this Quires opportanitios for obsexv- 
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atHMit and an accaraey of judgment which the 
members of the community at large do not 
possess — their decision is conseqneritljr found- 
ed, in most instances, upon the result of single 
case«, the circumstances of which are often 
but imperfectly understood, or entirely misre- 
presented. 

** It is this want of ability in the pablic, to 
decilie correctly upon the value of remedial 
agents and the competency of medical practi- 
tioners — combined with that desire which all 
alike experience for speedy and certain relief, 
that renders it, more pernaps than any other 
cause, the ready dope of bold pretension and 
nnprincipled empiricism. The vaunted infalli> 
bility of any nostrum that promises an imme* 
diate rostoration of health, becomes far more 
attractive than the slow and cautious measures 
pursued by the scieDtiiic physician. Il is not, 
therefore, surprising, that the preposterous 
absurdities of homceopathy — the equally ridicu- 
lous and mischievous practices of the Thomp> 
Bonians, Botanists, and Hydropathists, or the 
more novel folly of the Cro no-therm isis, should 
become more popular than the curative skill 
exercised by the nighest order of medical abili- 
ties, accompanied by the greatest natural and 
acquired advantages. 

'* In the United States, the members of the 
community have, unfortunately, little else to 
direct them in their selection of a physician, 
than their own deceptive judgments, or the 
equally uncertain criterion of popular opinion. 
From the law, the medical profession receives 
neither encouragement nor protection. It is 
laid open alike to. every one who may think 
proper to enter it — without question as to his 
competence for the faithful performance of his 
duties as a member. Whoever assumes to 
himself the title of doctor, belongs of right to 
the profession — there being no legal provision 
by which his claims to membership may be 
tested or denied. In fact, the individual upon 
whom the title of Doctor in Medicine has been 
conferred by the most distinguished University, 
to indicate that he has completed a regular 
pupilage, and is qualified to practise the art he 
has fully and faithfully studied, and he who but 
yesterday deserted the workshop ofthe mechanic 
or the counter ofthe tradesman, and without 
either natural abilities, or any preparatory study, 
announces himself as a doctor of the healing 
art, are both equally recognized and protected 
by the law.*' 

It woald seem that the temptation to win 
the approval of the crowd, the great and 
little vulgar, and still more, perhaps, to 
pocket the dollars of the gullible, is too 
strong to be resisted, even oy those who, 
when receiving their medical degrees, 
made with the college and the profession 
an implied engagement, at least, to advance 
the canse of medical science and to main- 
tain sound medical ethics. Dr. Condie 
indicates one of the sources of this lament- 



able state of things, to be the debaaing 
kind of rivalry among many of oar medical 
schools, as to who shall have the greatest 
number of students, regardless of the higher 
considerations of fitness on their own 
part to teach, or of the students by suitable 
preliminary education to be tanght, 

** But', unfortunately, many of our schools 
would seem to be organized solely with the 
view of enabling men of inferior talents atid 
contracted circumstances, to obtain a support 
from the income of their lectureships. In too 
many, indeed, the means by Vhich the size of 
the classes may be increased would appear |to 
occupy the minds of the lecturers far more than 
the means by which the pupils may be best 
prepared for an honourable and faithful dis- 
charge of their duties as physicians. From 
these causes, as well as from the usual incen- 
tives of pride and ambition, a very powerful 
temptation is created to reduce the amount and 
expeuse of instruction, and increase the facili- 
ties for graduation, as a means of attracting the 
attendance of students. And there is a danger 
that, by this unworthy species of competition* 
a number of imperfectly educated physicians 
— clothed with the doctorate — may be sent 
forth annually, into every section of our coun- 
try, who. will not oh\y bring disgrace upon the 
profession by their ignorance, but, being unable 
to secure pablic confidence, and obtain a suffi- 
cient income from the regular practice of their 
profession^ will be prompted to resort to the 
arts of the charlatan to escape starvation. 

'* Even now, in consequence of the ranks of 
our profession having become overcrowded, 
and the number of incompetent members who 
have obtained admission into it, we art) pre- 
sented almost daily with the humiliating spec- 
tacle of those upon whom the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine has been conferred by one or 
other of our medical schools — in direct vio- 
lation of those principles in which their diplomas 
certify to the world that they have been tho* 
roughly instructed -— practising for a living 
some ona of the popular forms of empiricism. 
Perfecdy. indifferent — so long as they can 
obtain, through its means, an income adequate 
*to their wants — how decidedly it may be con- 
demned by common sense, and be repudiated 
by every established truth •in physiology, pa- 
thology, and therapeutics, and reckless as to its • 
influence upon the health and lives of those 
who, in the confidence of blind credulity, sob- 
mit themselves to their care. 

** Many of the graduates of our medical 
schools have sunk into even a still lower state 
of degradation. Without preteitding to any 
settled medical principles or plan of practice, 
whether true or false, regular or empirical, thej 
are willing, for a bare subsistence, to become 
all things to all men. They exhibit not the 
least hesitation, to pander to me ignorance, the 
caprice, and the delusion of t lasses 

of the community, and, as tl pr^''" 
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dioeft of their patieots dicUte, to preseribe for 
the ailoieDls of oae acoording to a system of 
quackery, the very opposite of that which they 
adopt (or those of another — thas rauDiog 
through, in the same day, ail the phases of 
empiricism — while, at the same time, they 
assare the more enlightened and reflecting 
portion of the commanity that their confidence 
in the regular rules of practice is unshaken, 
and that according to these they are prepared 
to prescrihe whenever it shall accord with the 
wishes of their patients. 

"It is the conduct of these medical freebooters 
— who unfurl whatever flag, whether lawful 
or piratical, that suits, for the occasion, their 
predatory intentions, while they exhibit no leal 
fealty to any— 7 which has, more perhaps than 
any other cause, sullied the character and low- 
ered the standmg of the profession of which 
thej cJaim to be members, and to a very great 
extent alienated from it the respect and confi- 
dence of the public." 

The discourse by the Rev. M. B. Hope, 
M.D., on Physiology applied to Religion, 
with the text, or motto — *' Oppositions of 
science falsely so called — 1 Timothy 6 : 20,'* 
is admirably calculated to bring together, 
with a proper understanding oi the respec- 
tive merits and connections of their studies, 
severally, the physician and the divine; 
and to show a harmony between them in 
these respects, as there is in the practical 
routine of their daily duties. 

Dr. Hope has enjoyed the not common 
advantage of both a medical and a theolo- 
gical education, and is in this way prepared 
to speak, with knowledge, of the relations 
of physiological science to religion, if not 
to dogmatic theology. Although yet young, 
his field of action has been large and di- 
versified, both as a missionary in the East 
and as the agent of religions and philan- 
thropical societies at home. With such 
opportnnitiee, and a mind thas cultivated 
and enlarged, he is just the person whom 
one would like to hear discourse on .the 
matter he has chosen on the present 
occasion. Before placing any extracts 
before our readers, we must express 00 r 
regret at not being able to introduce the 
discourse entire into our columns-— be- 
lieving, as we dt), that it is eminently calcu- 
lated to instruct and benefit students of all 
classes and denomination& 

The opening, or statement of the case, 
prior to argument, is made in the following 
language : 

"■ The sentiment has been most indmCrioasly 
propagated in certain qoartars, that the advance 
of science tends to undermine the faith of reli- 
gion. And men rejeeting iba iuadamoalal 



dactrinea of religion, call themself as 
phtrt, ^T excsUsmee. 

" It IS flattering to tha pride of oar reason to 
conceive that science lifb us to an eminence, 
from whence we can look down upon the 
popular religions creed, as the sages of Greece 
and Rome did npon the gross mythology of 
the common people : and there is plausibility 
enough in the sentiment, to make it extremely 
dangerous, especially to those who dislike the 
restraints which religion imposes upon the 
depraved passions of the human heart. 

*' On every account, this sentiment demands 
a calm enquiry, and especially if, as we believe 
and are sure, it is all a mistake ; and true sci- 
ence, instead of the mortal foe, can be shown 
to be the twin sister of true religion* Any 
passing discrepancy between them is only ap- 
parent, and proceeds from one or the other 
being misunderstood. Either it is not pure 
religion, but the bigoted views of some narrow 
religionist, on the one hand, or else on the 
other, it is not troe science, but the partial and 
presumptuous '-oppositions of science falsely 
so called.' 

** The friends of religion have themselves to 
blame in part, for this supposed hostility be- 
tween revealed religion, and the researches of 
science. They have ofien attempted to crush 
by authority the spirit of philosophical inquiry ; 
and disprove by ecclesiastical adjudication, the 
inductions of science. When Galileo demon- 
strated the true doctrines of the solar system, 
viz: that the sun was stationary while the 
earth revolved, first on its own axis and then 
around the sun, — the charch of Rome instead 
of grappling with his arguments and demon- 
strations, and trying them by the test of truth, 
pronounced them heretical ; and waged against 
them a war of ecclesiastical censures, which 
could issue only in her own inglorious defeat. 

** The same course has been pursued re- 
peatedly since. When the . infant science of 
geology began to unfold the wondrous history 
of the aarth, and those who undertook to de- 
cypher the mysterious characters in which that 
history was written upon iu crumbling fossil 
monuments, began to make out dates older 
than the received chronology of the Bible, the 
science was denounced as essentially infidel in 
its tendency, and even pious and learned di- 
vines, who attempted to ascertain what its 
records did really teach, and to harmonize them 
with the Scriptures, were pelted with re- 
proaches as enemies in disgnise. Such corf- 
duct is both useless and unwise. The more 
perfectly the works of nature are explored, the 
more profoundly the sciences which depend 
upon them are cultivated, the more clear and 
satislactory will be their harmony with Divine 
Revelation. It is impossible that the works of 
God should be at war with his word. If philo- 
sophical theories are believed to be wrong, let 
it be ^hown by investigation and argnment. 
To attempt to potlhem down^y dennnciation, 
will always be heU by the world, as proof of m 
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narrovr mind, or a bad cause. The truth 

. the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
should be our motto, whether science or reli- 
,gion be the object of inquiry. 

" It is due to the enlightened friends of reli- 
gion to disclaim, in their name, all fellowship 
with a kind of warfare, which has done much 
to bring discredit upon the cause of religion. 

** But the fault is not all, nor even mainly, 
with the friends of religion. Much of the 
hostility between these twin sisters, is due to 
' the oppositions of science falsely so called.' 
The keen impetuosity of the human mind, 
stimulated by the ardent desire of discovery, 
has ever tempted philosophers to generalize 
too hastily, and to presume too strongly upon 
the truth of conclusions thus drawn. And in 
addition to this, we are sorry to say, that some 
distinguished men have shown a strong preju- 
dice, and sometimes a malignant opposition, to 
the evidences of religion, widely different from 
that calm and sincere love of truth, which 
should ever actuate the true philosopher. We 
might cite in illustration of these statements, 
the case of the famous Hindoo astronomical 
tables, which were hailed with exultation by 
certain philosophers, as furnishing conclusive 
proof that the Hindoo Astronomers had ob- 
served the starry heavens, long before they 
were created, according to the Chronology of 
Moses ; until De Lambre and La Place de- 
monstrated that they were borrowed from the 
Arabians afler the Christian era. Afterwards, 
I and on the same principle, the Zodiacs of Den- 
dera and Gsneh were pressed into the service, 
to prove that the temples which contained 
them were oldeq than the world, till Champol- 
lion discovered the key to their hieroglyphic 
Inscriptions, which revealed the fact, that they 
were founded by Roman Emperors, after the 
time of Christ. And as for the flourish of 
trumpets with which skepticism hailed the 
announcements of the first speculations of 
geology, we believe the most timid among us, 
have long since given their last fears to the 
wind. Such facts should make the disciples 
of infidelity less hasty and confident, and allay 
the jealousy of the friends of revelation." 

The lecturer next approaches ** the grrand 
question," viz. : " whether science, in- its 
profound and successful researches, has 
explained the whole phenomena of the 
universe by the agency of physical causes ; 
in such a sense as to dispense with the 
existence of a God I" His more specific 
inquiry, however, is, whether the fascina- 
ting study of physiology '* has mastered, 
and accounted for, all the phenomena of 
life, by reference to the laws of material 
organization, under the action of the vital 
principle, so as to set aside the doctrine of 
all spiritual agency whatever. We main- 
tain that it has not— nay more, that it has 
no such tendency/' 



After some well expressed observations 
on the fallacy of assuming physical causes 
as adequate to explain phenomena which 
were once referred to the direct power of 
God, Dr. Hope takes up the physiological 
branch of the argument, which he handles 
with no little ability and evident knowledge 
of the subject 

In closing, for the present, an imperfect 
notice of this discourse, we cannot refrain 
from expressing oar intention to make our 
readers acquainted hereafter with some of 
its more striking passages. 

Ashwell on Diseases Peenliar to Women.* 

This treatise, we are told by the aathor 
in his Preface, "is strictly devoted to pa- 
thology and treatment, not to anatomical 
detail and physiological research." And 
aUo, '^Numerous cases are narrated, in order 
that their symptoms may show whether 
the histories of the various diseases are ac- 
curately given, and from their successful or 
unfavourable issue, the danger of the mala- 
dy and the worth of treatment may be de- 
monstrated." Another feature is the ap- 
pending ** many formulae of remedies" ** to 
the various chapters." 

Dr. Ashwell first treats of Functional 
Diseases of the Uterine Si/stem, then of 7%€ 
Organic Diseases of the Internal and ExtCr* 
nal Female Organs, ' A history and descrip- 
tion of the symptoms is preceded by the 
definition of each disease; its causes, pa- 
thology, and complications are followed by 
an annunciation of the principles and details 
of treatment ; all of which latter points are 
illustrated by cases, some drawn from the 
author's note book, others from the expe- 
rience of his friends. The scope is suffi- 
ciently extensive and the style in which 
the outlines are filled up satisfactory enough 
to engage and retain the attention of the 
practical man in quest of knowledge on the 
subjects discussed in this volume ; but he 
who wants the guidance of system and 
tiresof details will sometimes tnrn over the 
leaves with a feeling of disappointment. It 
is easier to praise the abundance of mate- 

* A Practical Treatise on the Diseases pe- 
culiar to Women. Illustrated by Cases. De- 
rived from Hospital and Private Practice. By 
Samuel Ashwell, M.D., Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and Lecturer to Guy*a 
Hospital. First complete American from the 
last London edition. With notes, by Panl P, 
Goddard, M.D.. M.A.R.S., M.A.N.S., Lec- 
turer on Anatomy, &c. Philadelphia : Lea d^ 
Blancbaid, 1845. pp.520. 8vo. 
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rials than the beauty of their arrangement. 
The usefulness of Dr. Ashweli's labours 
will not fail to be reco^^nized, although their 
popularity may not be great To the ad- 
vanced student and general practitioner 
we can recommend this volume for its 
safe copiousness and instructive iteration. 
It combines, in degree, the character of lec- 
tures and journal, details of cases and for- 
mulae. 

The American editor, Dr. Goddard, has 
been singularly fearful of. obtruding him- 
self on the attention of his readers, who are 
only now and then, for a brief space, made 
sensible of his presence at all. His notes 
are indeed '* occasional,*' and his cases 
**few.^* If, with his known ability to do 
more, he has thus restricted himself, we 
must construe his reserve into a belief, that 
his author's positions are so strong as> not 
to require any additional outworks and 
flanking, to insure respect, still less flaunt- 
ing flags or blazoned banneri& to win ad- 
miration. 



Worcester on Diseases of the Skin.* 

Again the pleasing task devolves on us 
of noticing in terms of commendation a 
work prepared by-a western physician and 
published by a western house. Dr. Wor- 
cester's Synopsis will prove to be a valua- 
ble contribution to dermatology ; a branch 
of medicine hitherto 'much neglected among 
us. For a long time, indeed, we- must 
rely to a considerable extent on the accu- 
mulated knowledge of this subject on Eq- 
ropean,and especially on continental works; 
for on the continent of Europe alone, and 
in Paris more particularly, are there hos- 
pitals appropriated exclusively to those 
labouring under cutaneous diseases, and 
there alone is a special clinic given on 
these diseases. 

Dr. Worcester, in a brief preface, points 
out the source of the materials and scope of 
his volume. *^ Utility, not originality, has 
been his design ; he has drawn information 
from every source within' his reach, and it 

* A Synopsis of the Symptoms, Diagnosis, 
and Treatment of the more Common and 
Important Diseases of the Skin. With Sixty 
Coloured Figures By N. Worcester, M.D., 
Professor of Pftyslcal Diagnosis and General 
Pathology in the Stfedical School of Cleveland, 
A/C. Philadelphia, Thomas Cowperthwaite & 
Co. Boston, Charles C. Little and James 
Brown. Cincinnati, Desilver & Burr. 



is hoped that he has proved, in this com- 
pendium, that he has Studied with some 
care, the works of Willan, Bateman, Ali- 
bert, Cazenave and Schedel, Piumbe, 
Thompson, Rayer, Wilson, Gibert, Erich- 
son, Ricord, Baumes, &c. The figures 
have been selected from Willan and Bate- 
man, Thompson, Rayer, Alibert, Wilson, 
Erichson, Cazenave and Ricord ; and it is 
believed they will be found well executed." 

To the truth of the following sentence, 
and the hope accompanying, we fully con- 
cur : ** No one has taught this much ne- 
glected branch of medicine, that has not 
felt the want of such a treatise as this is 
intended to be ; and it is the hope of the 
author that it may be found to supply this 
deficiency." 

In a well written Introduction, Dr. Wor- 
cester presents a brief history of Cutaneous 
Diseases, their classification, diagnosis, 
prognosis, causes and treatment. 

Upon the whole, we may safely recom- 
mend this work as a good summary for the 
introduction of the student and practitioner 
to a better knowledge of cutaneous dis- 
eases. The plates are numerous and well 
coloured — superior, as a whole, to any eiC- 
hibition of the kind that has yet been issued 
from the American press. Great credit in 
this respect, and in the mechanical details 
generally, is due to the enterprising Cin- 
cinnati publishers, Messrs. Desilver & 
Burr. 



Spencer on Animal Heat.* 

We may congratulate both Dr. Spencer 
and his class, on the inquiring spirit 
and philosophical research of the former, 
and on the advantages resulting to the 
latter, from the manifestation of these 
qualities in their teacher — taking the 
small volume before us as an example. It 
must be borne in mind, as the author in- 
forms us, that these *' lectures are the re- 
sults rather of occasional moments of lei- 
sure from the duties of an active professional 
life, than of a special devotion to the culti- 
vation of the more inviting field of Chemis- 
try and Physiologry." 

Into an analysis of these lectures, which 

• Vital Chemistry. Lectures on Animal 
Heat. By Thomas Spencer, M.D., Professor 
of the Institutes and Practice of Medicine, in 
the Medical Institution of Geneva College. 
Published by request of the Class. Geneva, 
1845. pp. 114. ]8mo. 
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maet almost unavoidably be attended wiib 
an argument on the whole subject discussed 
in them, we have not now the space nor the 
time to enter. We run no risk« however, in 
recommending them for perusal, as furnish- 
ing a good and Salutary exercise to the 
mind of the student, and preparing htm for 
Btill more extended and diversified inquiries 
into chemico-physiology. 

The object of the lecturer is indicated in 
the following-paragraph in his Preface : 

** An attempt to explain the vapour of the 
pulii^nary excreiiou, led me by successive 
steps to a belief, not only in the intimate che- 
uiical relations uf respiration and caloriBcation, 
but of all the funclious and phenomena of 
organic life. If every step has been fortified 
by ascertained facts and the deduetiuns have 
been legitimately drawn, a circle of vital 
AFFiiciTiES, uniting all the structures and fouc- 
tions of thQ organism, and makin,g each set of 
capillaries mutually dependent on and balanced 
by others, in the chemico-vieal changes pro- 
duced upon their passing currents of blood, has 
been determined.. That such a series exists, 
and that the links in the chain may be demon- 
strated, cannot be doubted | but in view of the 
intricacy of the subject, and of my limited 
knowledge of experimeuta] chemistry, a due 
distrust is still felt in the accuracy of the at- 
tempted determination." 



Hanix's Dental Surgery.'* ' 

Interested as every person is on the sub- 
ject of teeth and their preservation, and the 
operations that may, some tine or other, 
be necessary in his own case, he cannot 
but regard with pleasure the progress of 
sound dental surgery among os,-— of that 
surgery which is based upon accurate pa- 
thology, and seeks to obtain its ends by 
the simplest means. Foremost among the 
contributors to this desirable end must be 
ranked Dr. Chapin Harris, author of. the 
work now before us. We speak of the 
publication and diffusion of puncrples 
deduced from and again guiding to prac- 
tice, which Dr. H. has so frequently and 
fully promulgated in his different works ; 

* The Principles and Practice of Dental 
Surgery. By Chapan A. Harris, M.D.,D.D.S., 
Professor of Practical Dentistry and Dental 
Pathology in the Baltimore College of Dental 
Surgery, <&c., <&c. ' Second Edition Revised, 
Modified, und Greatly Eitlarged. illustrated 
by Sixty-niae Wood Engravings. Philadel- 
phia. Lindsay & Blakistoo, 1845. pp. 600. 
ovo. 



wHhont our meaning to underrate the skill 
and dexterity of many of his brethren, 
whose knowledge, though available for the 
benefit of their own patients, has not been 
made productive for the communhy. 

7'he first chapter of the present work tar 
on the progress of dental surgery in Europe, 
and its introduction into, progress and 
present condition in the United States, fol- 
lowed by an account of the importance 
attached to the human teeth, and customs 
concerning them. 

Thess two chapters are introductory to the 
body of the work, the first part of which is 
given to a consideration of the Anatomj 
and Physiology of the Mouth, including' 
'first and second dentition, irregularity of 
the teeth, their osseous union, and super- 
numerary teeth. Part second includes a 
notice of the physical characteristics of the 
teeth, gums, salivary calculus, fiuids of the 
mouth, lips, tongue. 

Part third is on diseases of the teeth, 
including caries, toothache, extraction of 
the teeth, atrophy and necrosis of the teeth, 
exostosis, spina ventosa, the denuding pro- 
cess, spontaneous abrasion of the cutting 
edges of the teeth, fractures and other inju- 
ries of the teeth from mechanical violence. 
Part fourth embraces a view of the diseases 
of the gums, their preternatural growth, 
tumours, abscess, &c., &.C., spontaneous 
destruction and necrosis of the alveolar 
process. The effects of mercury, tobacco, 
and snuff upon the teeth and gums, d^c, 
are investigated in this.part, the concluding 
chapter of which is on the Effects of Dis- 
eased Teeth apd Gums on the general 
health. 

Part fifth, embodying «a separate essay 
of the author's on Diseases of the Maxillary 
Sinus, is one of the new and important ad- 
ditions to the present edition. It treats of 
a subject often overlooked and generally 
misunderstood. 

The sixth and concluding part of the 
" Principles and Practice of Dental Sur- 
gery" is on Mechanical Dentistry, which 
includes artificial teeth, and the ditferent 
methods of applying them. 

The reader will r" 
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ON THE MORTALITY IN PRISONS, ANO THE 
DISEASES MOST FREaUBNTLY FATAL 
TO PRISONERS. 

. By W^ELiAM Baut, M.D., 

Pkyflieian to Miltbank Prison, aud Lecturer on Fo- 
rensic Medicine at St. Bartholomew's Uospital.* 

This paper, of which only an ab- 
stract was read, contains the results of 
an inquiry into the rate of mortality, 
and the nature of the more prevalent 
diseases in the Millbank Penitentiary, 
and other penal establi^ments, during 
the last fifteen or twenty years. 

The annual rate of mortality in the 
different prisons of England, calculated 
from the average number of prisoners, 
and the number of deaths, ej^clusive of 
the deaths from Asiatic cholera, has 
ranged from 15^ per thousand to nearly 
39 per thousand ; in the state prisons, 
or penitentiaries of the United States, 
from 19 to 39 per thousand ; and in 
Switzerland from 25 to 35 per thousand. 
In France, the mortality, including 
deaths from Asiatic cholera, has ranged, 
in the hulks, frota 39^ to 553 per thou- 
sand, and in the Maisons de Force et 
d§ Correction from SOs to nearly 87 
per thousand. 

The annual rate of mortality amongst 
persons at liberty, in the different 
countries and cities in. which these 
prisons are situated, and at the periods 
of life of prisoners, has varied very 
little from 15 per thovsand.. 

The excess of mortality has been 
much greater in some prisons than in 
others ; but the amount of this excess 
of mortality is no measure of the de- 

* At a Meeting of the Royal Medical aod 
Chirurgical Society. 
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gree in which the health of the prison- 
ers is affected by the discipline, diet, 
and general arrangements to which they 
are subjected, since there are many cir- 
cumstances, independent of all systems 
of prison discipline and internal prison 
arrangements, which greatly affect the 
number of deaths occurring in prisons. 
The most important of these cireum- 
stances are, 1st, the extent to which 
the practice is carried of granting par- 
don to convicts in failing health ; 2d, 
the degree of predisposition to disease 
of the class of persons forming the 
population of the prison ; dd, the 
length of confinement which the prison- 
ers undergo ; and 4th, their liability to 
endemic and epidemic diseases owing 
to the situation of the prison. 

The high rate of mortality which 
prisoners suffer is really the effect of 
their punishment, and is not owing to 
the unhealthiness of the class whence 
criminals are, for the most part, derived* 
This is proved by the increased mor- 
tality which attends an increased du- 
ration of imprisonment, and by the 
result of comparing the rates of mor- 
tality in English prisons with the rates 
of mortality of the population of Liver- 
pool, the most unhealthy town in Eng- 
land. The mortality of persons of the 
ages of 15 to 70, in Liverpool, during 
1841, was 18 per thousand living. But 
the annual ratio of deaths amongst the 
prisoners in the county prisons of Eng- 
land has oeen nearly 23 per thousand ; 
amongst those confined in the Millbank 
Penitentiary at all periods of imprisot- 
ment, nearly 81 per thousand ; and 
amongst those passing through the third 
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year of their confinement in th^t insti* 
tation, more than 52 per thousand. * 

In America, France, and Switzerland, 
as well as in England, the proportion 
of deaths occurring annually has been 
much greater amongst criminals in pri- 
sons than amongst persons of a corres- 
ponding class of society out of prison. 
The diseases to which this increased 
rate of mortality has been chiefly due 
in the Millbank Penitentiary, and all 
prisons where criminals are confined 
for long periods, are the yarious forms 
of tuberculous scrofula, and especially 
tubercular phthisis. No other class of 
diseases has produced uniformly in all 
prisons a higher ratio of deaths, than 
the same class of diseases causes 
amongst persons at liberty ; whilst the 
mortality from many diseases is less in 
prisons than amongst the free popula- 
tion. Even where endemic diseases 
have been prevalent, owing to the un- 
healthy site of the pgson, the great 
excess of mortality has still been caused 
by tubercular diseases. 

The causes which have rendered 
tubercular disease so frequent and so 
fatal in prisons are, in the author's 
opinion — 1st, deficient ventilation ; 2d, 
cold ; 3d, sedentary occupations, and 
want of active bodily exercise ; 4th, a 
listless, if not dejected state of mind ; 
and 5th, poorness of the diet. 

The diet in the Millbank Penitentiary, 
and in the American prisons, has been 
more abundant than that of the agricul- 
tural labourer. But, in many other 
prisons, the allowance of food has been 
very scanty. 

In respect of the diet, and also of the 
ventilation and warming, a great im- 
provement has recently been made in 
the prisons of England, and it is to be 
expected that after the lapse of a few 
years a great amelioration will be found 
to have taken place in the health of 
prisoners. 



^ Dr. Webster, without expressing his 
concurrence in all the opinions now pro- 
mulgated, agreed with the aiithor respect- 
ing the effects produced upon prisoners 



when only confined for a short period, who 
often left the prison in an improyed state 
of health, compared with their pFevions 
cohdition. This fact had been generally 
observed in gaols, and he would, in eon- 
firmation of that opinion, refer to the re- 
sults met with during the last two years at 
the City Bridewell, as he conid speak oq 
the subject from personal knowledge. The 
Fellows, of course, knew that the persons 
committed to this prison were diseolate 
and depraved characters, who ,bad been 
exposed to the inclemencies of the weather, 
and often to the wanrt of food ; neverthe- 
less, most of them leave the prison in bet- 
ter condition than at their committal. The 
period pf confinement varies from a few 
days to three months, the average length 
being 30 days. To prove that the health 
of the City Bridewell prisoners is not de- 
teriorated by their confinement, he (Dr. 
W.) would remark, that during 1843, when 
the committals were upwards of 1000, only 
sixteen infirmary cases occurred, and one 
death ;> whilst in 1844, when the numbers 
committed amounted to nearly I150« there 
was only one death during the year, and 
twenty -four infirmary closes, most of them 
being trifling complaints. Properly speak- 
ing, even the single -death recorded ought 
not to be af^eribiBd tolhe prison discipline, 
since the patient remained fourteen days in 
Bridewell, and was an o)d vagrant, who 
laboured under fever at his committal, and 
had sufiered much from, misery and desti- 
tution. Long confinementoften injures the 
health of prisoners, but short periods fre- 
quently prove advantageous, as shown by 
Dr. Baly's observations^ He (Dr. W.) 
also agreed with the author as to the fre- 
quency of phthisis and bowel complaints ; 
indeed, at the Penitentiary, consumption 
seemed lately to have been the-most fatal 
disease amongst the inmates. The par- 
liamentary reports for 1844 stated that fif 
the eleven deaths met with in that prison 
during the previous year, seven were from 
phthisis; at the same time, amongst the 
fourteen criminals pardoned on account of 
impaired bodily health, the majority were 
afifected with pectoral diflease, seyen being 
phthisis and oijie pleurisy. Again, in 1842, 
epidemic dysentery was very prevalent in 
the Penitentiary, when nine deaths occur- 
red from that disease. He made these 
remarks on purpose to ascertain whether 
the )iuthor coincided with him that the 
mode of ventilating and warming prisons 
usually employed materially contributed to 
increase pectoral diseases amongst the in- 
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iDfttes. The breathing of hot dry air irri- 
tates the mucous membranes of the lungs, 
produces cough, and, according to his (Dr. 
W.^s) opinion, in addition to the mental 
depression of prisoners, this dry and over- 
heated atmosphere tended to bring on con- 
sumption, especially in those predisposed 
to that complaint. Besides local causes, 
the food consurhed had, he thought, much 
influence on the produ^ction of bowel com- 
plaints, particularly the frequent use of 
liquid food, such as pea-soup ; perhaps 
Dr. Baly would state his views to the So- 
ciety on these points. Although the au- 
thor, in the abstract of his paper, had onfy 
alluded to the bodily diseases, affecting the 
Penitentiary inmates, there was another 
question of equal importance, to whic)} he 
(Dr. W.) would wish to direct attention, 
in order to learn from t)r. Baly how far the 
mental conditiou of the criminals was af- 
fected by the discipline and seclusion of 
the prison, when they were placed in soli- 
tary confinement. This was air. important 
subject, and one which had' recently occu- 
pied the attention of philanthropists and 
medical men in this country, as also in 
France and America. Dr Baly might feel 
unwilling to reply to such questions, as he 
held a public appointment under govern- 
ment; but he (Dr. W.) being differently 
situated, considered it would not be out of. 
place to mention, in a medical soejety like 
the present, a few facts illustrative of the 
influence which solitary confinement pro- 
duced, from the records of the prison to 
which Dr. Baly is attached. In 1839, ac- 
cording to parliamentary reports, three in- 
sane patients were sent from the Peniten- 
tiary to an asylum ; five in 1840, or, taking 
the eighteen months prior to July, 1841, 
when the solitary system was strictly en- 
forced, fifteen persons became insane ; 
whereas, during the subsequent eighteen 
months — that is, when ^n important modi- 
fication took place in the prison discipline 
• — five insane criminals were removed, and 
only two during the year embraced in the 
report of 1844. This remarkable diminu- 
tion in the number of Penitentiary inmates 
transferred to a lunatic asylum is conclu- 
sive on the subject, as it occurred subse- 
quent to the period when the prohibition to 
intercourse was limited to three months 
after admission, the prisoners being then 
permitted to converse with two or thpee 
other prisoners during the hours of exer- 
cise, attention being, however, paid to the 
age, the disposition, and offences, of the 
cciminals thus allowed to associate together. 



Stronger evidence cannot be adduced re- 
specting the effects which solitary confine- 
ment exerts upon the minds of ignorant or 
depraved individuals, than the facts just 
stated. He (Dr. W.) entertained strosg 
opinions upon this question, andvconsidered 
no p\]nishment so severe to a livihg human 
being as long continued seclusion from the 
company of his fellow creatures, especially 
to uneducated individuals, often devoid, 
not only of any good principles to fall back 
upon during their solitude, but who were, 
instead, frequently the slaves of their own 
evil' passions. 

Dr. JBaly observed that his paper had re- 
ference simply to the effect of imprisonment 
pn the body, and he therefore shonld refrain 
from answering 'Dr. Webster's question in 
reference to the effect of solitary confine- 
Inent on the mind. In regard to the influ- 
ence of heated air in ^^he production of 
phthisis, in the Penitentiary, cold appeared 
to have\he most injurious influence on the 
prisoners. He could not trace the produc- 
tion of phthisis to hot air. Facts were, 
however, he believed, en record, to show 
that hot air was injurious, although, as yet, 
he was aware of no information from any 
prison whKsh warranted a belief that it 
caused phthisis. With respect to diarrhoea 
and dysentery, he felt convinced, when 
these diseases were prevalent for any 
lengthened period, that they were not pro- 
duced by the kind of food which had been 
taken, but owed their origin to some pecu- 
liarity of the locality in which the prison 
was situated. Liquid and poor diet, though 
they would not originate, nevertheless ag- 
gravated these diseases. He had, in his 
paper, mentioned mental depression as one 
of the causes of bodily disease, and this 
depression, of course, would be increased 
by solitary confinement. 

Dr. Webster did not refer the occurrence 
of phthisis to the influence of hot air, but 
it might produce other chest affections, as 
bronchitis, which would terminate in 
phthisis. 

Dr.,Jaraes Johnsof^ referred to the curious 
fact stated in the paper, that the mortality 
in prisons always lessened after the fourth 
year, and inquired if any cause could be 
assigned for this circumstance 1 

Dr. Baly observed, that, it was a fact, 
that the mortality in the Penitentiary was 
less in the fifth than in the fourth year. It 
had been noticed, also, in the Eastern 
Penitentiary of America, that this circum- 
stance obtained; and in this institution, 
1 also, there was less mortii^ity in the fourth 
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than in the third year. He explained this 
by the fact that those prisoners who were 
liable to be affected with scrofula fell a 
▼ictim to that disease before the termination 
of the foarth year. Those w,ho survived 
that period were not liable to be thus dis- 
eased. 

Dr. Cursham inquired how lon^atime 
it required for scrofula to develop itself in 
those prisoners in whom there was no trace 
of the disease previous to their admission 
into the Penitentiary? 

Dr. Baly replied that scrofula began to 
develop itself in the second six months' 
imprisonment, and increased in severity 
during the next eighteen months. * He pos- 
sessed only a limited number of facts in 
regard to this question, but it would ap- 
pear that the disease gradually declined 
after the second year of its existence. 

Mr. Bransby Cooper inquired what was 
meant by scrofula, in the paper of Dr. Baly. 
The term was so indefinite that he wished 
to know in what way it was employed. 

Dr. Baly, in the. abstract, had referred 
tuberculous scrofula to imprisonment. He 
considered this disease to consist of a de- 
posit of tuberculous matter in t^e lymphatic 
glands, the serous membranes, or any organ 
of the body. 

Mr. Bossy, in reference to the inquiry of 
Mr. B. Cooper, remarked, that Dr. Baly 
had correctly described the scrofiila .deve- 
loped by imprisonment as tubercular ca- 
chexy. It showed itself by paleness, weak- 
ness, and general debility of the frame ; 
und these were so marked that he (Mr. B.) 
could, in examining a number of men, 
easily determine which of them had been 
subjected to imprisonment. Dr. Webster 
Ikad remarked, that short imprisonment ap- 
peared to have a beneficial influence upon 
health, and this was apparently the case, 
for, from want of exercise, and the use of 
fluid diet, there would bean increase of fat. 
He had found, however, that the improve- 
ment in health was not real, for, upon put- 
ting these persons to labour, they were in- 
capable of muscplar exertion. There was, 
moreover, a loss of weight in them^ These 
were the persons in whom, if imprisonment 
were continued, tubercular disease would 
develop itsolf. With respect to the preva- 
lence of tubercular disease generally, the 
mortality from this cause in the hoiks had 
been increased by a eircumstance which 
should be mentioned. On the carrying of 
the Bmaneipation Act in 1834, the black 
convicts of the West Indies were sent to 
this country on their way to Van Diemen's 



Land. They arrived chiefly in the au- 
tumnal season, and phthisis developed it- 
self in great numbers as the effect of con- 
finement and cold. This accounted for the 
large mortality for some time, from phthisis, 
in the hulks. Thetsruelty of this plan was 
represented to government, and was not 
persevered in. In addition to this, also, it 
might be stated, that pardon was not grant- 
ed to prisoners in the hulks on account of 
ill health. He difflered with Dr. Baly re- 
specting the influence of ptison food in the 
prodaction of diarrhoea, and gave two or 
three illustrations in point. In one of these 
he traced the prevalence of this disease to 
soup o.ontaining a quantity of barley-husks ; 
and, in another instance, to the bread usied 
by the prisoners having been made of ffour 
a quantity of which had been ground from 
wheat damaged by the sea, and which had 
began to vegetate. In both these instances 
the bowel-complaint prevailed during the 
time the prisoners were partaking of the 
unwholesohie-diet, and disappeared on sub- 
stituting more healthy food. He agreed 
with Dr. Webster that hot air produced 
catarrh, and chronic bronchitis, if not 
phthisis. In the Chelmsford Prison, the 
prisoners were taken from a celt of high 
temperature to stand at the cold treadmill, 
and were again taken to the cell. Catarrh 
was frequently caused in consequence. 
This had also occurred in other prisons. 

Dr. Webster expr«ssed his satisfactioa 
that Mr. Bossy's extensive experience re- 
specting prisoners coincided with the opi- 
nions he had expressed relative to the in- 
fluence which particular kinds of food 
produced on the health of the inmates of 
prisons. In addition to the facts Mr. B. 
had stated, he ^Dr. W.) might mention, 
that in Bridewell, although situated in a 
confined locality of the city of London, 
near Fleet-ditch and Puddle-dock, bowel- 
complaints, or any serious disease, had not 
been prevalent, notwithstanding the prison- 
ers were not allowed to take regular out- 
door exercise. Generally speaking, the 
men were employed on the treadmill, and 
the women in picking coire, but their food 
was of good quality, and the bread excel- 
lent; indeed, it could not be purer, as the 
corn was ground in the prison, and baked 
at the house of Occupations,- with yeast 
also made on the premises. He (Dr. W.) 
was likewise gratified to hear that Mr. 
Bossy entertained the same opinions with 
himself respecting the ventilation of prisons, 
and the injurious influence which the breath- 
ing ^f hot dry air had in producing pectoral 
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diseaM amon^thejnxnates. Having atateu 

Id the;pr«viou8 re/narks ho (Dr. W.) had 

taken, the liberty of offering to the Society, 

that a Jarg9 prppdrtion of the prisoners 

reeentiy pardoi^d at the Penitentiary were 

discharged on account of being affected 

with phthisical symptoms, he woald now 

ask Dr. Baly whether any of these patients 

.had' subsequently recovered ; for if such 

-were the case, the fact would show that 

^heir residence in prison tended roaterially 

to produce consumption. With reference 

to the lunatics sent to Bethlem Hospital 

from the Penitentiary, it must be satisfac- 

.7tory to Dr. B. to hear, that during last year 

.•four individuals formerly under his care in 

that prison had been cured, and removed 

from the hospital by warrants of the Secre- 

.tary of State. 

-. Dr. {Baly replied, that in a great number 
-jpf,,- cases of* phthisis at the Penitentiary, 
apparently hopeless, the disease was Jm- 
' mpdiately checked on the release of the 
prisoners, many of whom entirely recover- 
-ed; a favourable change took place almost 
immediately they were informed of their 
-probable change. These cases showed, in 
a remarkable manner, the influence of mind 
on the progress of disease. Mr. Bossy had, 
in some degree, misunderstood him with 
reference to the causes of diarrhoea and 
dysentery, which he admitted might ccca- 
sionally be produced hy impure food. But 
when diarrhoea or dysentery were prevalent 
for. several years, they did not then arise 
from diet, but were always dependent on * 
the locality of the prison. The causes 
ftientioned by Mr. Bossy as productive of 
bowel-complaints could not be always pre- 
valent. Facts which he (Dr. B.) had re- 
ferred to in bis paper proved that his view 
was correct, for not only were these. dis- 
eases found to be more prevalent at parti- 
cular seasons, as in spring and autumn, but 
when they were epidemic in the surround^ 
ing neighbourhood. In these instances the 
diseases were owing to miasma. 

Dr. Gregory suggested that as Dr. Baly 
was about to furnish other papers on the 
subject of disease in prisons to the Soqiety, 
that much benefit would be derived, par-^ 
ticularly in respect to a^e, if he directed 
his attention to the acquirement of tubei'- 
cular diathesis in a number of persons un- 
der circumstances directly the reverse to 
those of prisoners. He thought soldiera 
offered this opposite condition. He had 
been struck with the origin of phthisis in 
the recruits of several regiments, particu- 
larly the footguards. It was a curious fact, 

16* 



. Iianj of these men, erea though care- 
jjj^®'^. examined by the stethoscope, and 
p^^^jjinced healthy, at the end of a few 
mor«,i|fi fell victims to tubercular disease. 
The aDnouncement of the resalt of investi- 
gation into these cases in Dr. Baly's paper 
would inerease its value, and enhance our 
knowledge of the subject. 

Dr. Baly was obliged for the hint thrown 
out by Dr. Gregory. He was well ac- 
quainted with the prevalence of consump- 
tion among the foot-guards, who suffered 
from this disease to twice the extent as did 
the cavalry regiments. He did not agree 
with Dr. Gregory as to their being placed 
under circumstances the reverse of prison- 
ers ; on the contrary, they were subjected 
to several of the same injuriouis influences. 
Nothing, for Instance, could be worse than 
the ventilation of the barracks, particularly 
those in Portman-street and in the Tower. 
There was no ventilation whatever in the 
rooms they slept in, and these were their 
sitting-rooms also. They mounted guard 
frequently, and were therefore frequently 
exposed to cold, as were prisoners. There 
was another cause which acted also on both 
these classes, and this was, the listless 
state of mind which resulted from their 
condition^ and the inactive state of their 
bodies, both having a tendency to the' pro- 
duction of tubercular disease. To these 
might be added, perhaps, their dissolute 
habits. 

Mr. Cooper regarded the depressed con- 
dition of mind of the recruits, conjoined 
with their severe exercise in drilling, as a 
further cause of phthisis in these men. 

Mr. Propert considered that the well- 
known indulgence of recruits — who were 
generally fresh from agricultural pursuits 
— in drinking, and their contraction of ve- 
nereal disease, must have an influence in 
the destruction of their health. 

Mr. Macilwain considered Dr. Qaly's 
paper important in reference to the causa- 
tion of disease and its amelioration. He 
inquired whether in those prisons in which 
diarrhcea was prevalent, as the result of 
locality, the peculiarity was in the soil, or 
in the ordinary matters of drainage. He 
made some remarks on the influence of 
ventilation on the function of the lungs. 

Dr. Baly regarded the diarrhoea as the 
effect, not of imperfect drainage, but of a 
moist state of ground for some extent round 
the prison. The Wakefield House of Cor- 
rection, in which diarrhoea was more gene- 
rally prevalent than in any other prison of 
England, was situated in a hollow valley 
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of clay, which was ofico HAs I **** "' j v- 
aod io Bummer waa uot quiLfi>Hy ^o *"'• 
aob-aoil waa clayey, the 8arfad\f<*'>oP w^ 
▼egetable character. — itfetf. Gazei!-^ *'' 

ON MESMERISM.* • 

And here we think it likely is to be found 
the key to the pkrenO'magneHt phenomena. 
In our jttdgment, no occult inflaence ema- 
nates from the finffers of the mesmerist, 
and is transmitted, by touching various 
regions of the head, to the subjacent cere- 
bral organ, exciting the same into unwonted 
activity; but the head of the somnambulist 
is touched near the region of presumed 
organs, and, under some circumstances, the 
feelings or faculties, associated in the mind 
of the subject with such locality on the 
head, aie, by suggestion, excited. to activity. 
All who have read of phreno-magnetic do- 
ings are acquainted with discoveries of 
hundreds of organs, just as the' training of 
the patient in the sleepwitking state has 
stimulated the imagination, and led him to 
the performance of particular acts. On 
one occasion a gentleman, who was prose- 
cuting experiments upon this subject, and 
who took our own view regarding the real 
nature of phreno-magnetism, remarked, in 
the presence of his somnambulist who was 
said to be iffuorant of phrenology, ** now 
we will try the oreran of shaking hands," 
and then he placed the fingers over the re- 
gion of destructiveness; immediately the 
hand was extended for the anticipated pur- 
pose. Ten minutes at least having elapsed, 
and other experiments having intervened, 
the operator^ without a word, touched de- 
structiveness on the opposite side of the 
head, and the expected result followed, the 
hand was again extended as before. This 
subject had been under the manipulations 
of an itinerant lecturer, who had discovered, 
by mesmerism, organs for climbing, swim- 
ming, excavating, dancing, and a host of 
others. Some of these discoveries had 
been made on the head of the person with 
whom, according to the results obtained by 
our friend, destructiveness was superseded 
by a faculty for afaaking hands. Dr. Elliot- ' 
however, says that, although mucib 



son, 



comes from suggestion, all does not, be- 
cause he himself only pom/« to the organs, 
making no contact. We refer to Dr. Dar- 
win's case, given in a previous page, which 
shows that the proximity of warmth will 
sometimes be appreciated, even should the 
patient be feelingless to pricking and pinch- 

* Brit, and For. Med. Rev. 



.ug ; audi it may be that, in Dn ElUotaon's 
instances, the fingers radiate a sufficiency 
of animal heat to be recognized. Sopposins 
all to be genuine, there is, in some such 
view of the matter as this, a rationd ex- 
planation, at any rate, without resorting to 
the theory of occult influence, or animal 
magnetism. But again, we are told that 
results proving mesmero-phrenology have 
been obtained, where the patients knew 
nothing either of mesmerism or phrenology, 
iand where, consequently, touch or approach 
could convey no suggestion. It may be 
so :, but, for the reasons afforded fi>T our 
skepticism on some other points, we cannot 
take it upon the evidence. If we had not 
already extended our remarks so far, and if 
we did not imagine that our readers would 
by this time'have become somewhat impa- 
tient of further detail, we thjnk that w^ 
could exhibit a possible source of fallacy 
in these pretended cases. 

In admitting a reality in- many of the facts of 
mesmerism, though rejecting, as unproved, 
the theory of animal magnetism, we do not 
offer to explain the rationale of their produc- 
tion. We believe the modus operandi to pre- 
sent no onifurmity, and to be as yet incapable 
of a definition that will always apply, just as it 
is with corresponding affectjpns arising from 
internal causes. Nevertheless, we conceive 
the matter to be, as well stated by Dr. Holland 
in his ' Medical Notes and Reflections,' that 
" there is no well-authenticated fact making it 
needful to believe that an influence is received 
from without, beyond those impressions on the 
senses, which are capable, according to the 
temperament and other circumstances, of ex- 
citing disordered as well as healthful actions 
throughout every part of the nervous system,, 
and especially in the censorial functions." In 
some instances, the effective antecedent may 
bd a species of fatigue caused by monotony': 
in others, it may be some unwonted impression 
on the mind ; in many, it may be that sort of 
mental contagion, sometimes called imitaHve 
sffmpathg. well-known to all practitioners who 
have seen hysteria epidemic in the wards of an 
hospital, and illqstrated to its greatest extent in 
th^istory of the dancing mania. In conform - 
itj^^ith this latter view, we have been struck 
with the fact that when and where, in mes- 
meric investigations, there has been no ex- 
tended or popular acquaintance with the topic, 
it has been exceedingly difficult to get a good 
svb^ict f but that, when mesmerism has been 
seen and beard of by almost every one, subjects 
in abundance are gained by every ex peri- 
meuter. Thus, in the account of ' Dr. Sig-- 
niond's ease, addoced near the commeacement 
of this article, the passages we have marked 
in italics, exhibit the interest that attached to 
the topiq from previous conversation. Wo 
cannot, however, pursue this theme« 
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We shall not go into any lengthened diaens- 
aion, respecting the application of mesmerism 
to the treatmcint of disease, because, in the first 
place, we have already attained our permitted 
limits ; and, again, because onr object has been 
rather to examine tlie validity of reported facts 
and prevalent theories, than to consider mesme- 
ric doctrines in their practical application. This 
vre hope to have an opportunity of doing hei^e- 
after. A very fevr words must suffice on tl^e 
present occasion. We must be pardoned if, in 
the first place, we express our own conviction 
that, to the great bulk xif the .reported cases 
nnder this head, no importance whatever is to 
be attached. Every system of quackery that 
has infested practical medicine from the days 
jof the Asclepiades doWn to our'own times has 
been supported by abundant proof of this kind : 
and every individual em pine will boast bis 
successes. We have no superior evidence in 
favour of the mesmeric cures. 

Patients afflicted with certain forms of chronic 
disease, especially if associated with, or de- 
pendent npon defective tone of the nervous 
system, or depression of spirits, will, it is well 
known, oAen recover more rapidly under 
pleasing stimulation of the imagination and 
hope, than by treatment which occasions no 
grateful excitement. Mr. Greerthow, in his 
published account of- Miss Martinean's case, 
regards the amelioration in the local afiection 
as *' ftie natural sequel of progressiva improve- 
ment begun in, or antecedent to, the month of 
April," two months |>efore the employment of 
mesmerism ; this latter, however, he evidently 
considers to have been conducive, in some 
degree towards relieving the concomitant 
' symptoms of nervons digress, as by a happy 
coincidence. It was employed just as " the time 
had arrived when a new and powerful stimulus 
only was required, to enable the enthusiastic 
mind of the patient to shake them off:" and 
thus we take the employment of meameric 
agency to be — purely subjective — in most of 
the reported examples of its curative power. 
Some sorts of epilepsy, hysteria, neuralgia, 
anomalous spasm, chronie dyspepsia, and the 
like diseases, seem to yield most readily, ac- 
cording to the published accounts, under its 
use. Sometimes, it. may possibly influenee 
certain forms of nervous disease by counter- 
stimolus, inducing a new and less hurtful con- 
dition, and one which may supersede that for 
which it has been employed : this we advance 
as a mere suggestion ; hut, even in this point 
of view, we suspect its application mast ever 
•be limited, from the difficulty of obtaining the 
artificial state in question, with the great ma- 
jority of persons. For this latter reason, we 
fear that operative surgery will never receive 
extensive benefits from its practice, and that 
the experience of Madame Plantin, of Womb- 
well, and some others, will ever continue ex* 
traordinanf cases. 

We ourselves have failed to obtain any ad- 
vantage lh>m mofmeriim in several imtances 



where w6 have employed it, and where we bad 
thought there was room for a fair trial. In oor 
own cases, however, we were careful not to 
say anything to (he patient explanatory of the 
proceeding, nor did we allude to it as a curative 
means ; and this circnmalance suggests a pro- 
bable cause for the total absence of success. 

Were we, however, as a profession, gene- 
rally disposed to confide in the more rational 
accounts of mesmeric therapeutics ; as we go 
on, the same shocks to common sense come 
npon us here, as elsewhere in this inquiry ; 
and theiK.we are thrown back, once roore^ 
upon incredulity. Thus we have Mr. Newn- 
ham stating, in his ^cent book, that " In the 
treattaient of many persona together, the magne- 
tisation of trees, or other inanimate substances, 
may be useful : and the facts are not inconsist- 
ent with the general laws of magnetism." We 
have, moreover) scientific and erudite men 
gravely proclaiming somnambulists to be the 
surest prescribers fur diseases, and maintaining 
that practitioners should hold them in readiness, 
as guides and directors in the management of 
obscure cases : and the British metropolis 
contains at least one physician who indulges 
in these lamentable extravagances ! Of Dr. 
E)lliot8on we would not speak but with un- 
feigned reg^ard. He has onr sincerest esteem 
for the servicefl he has rendered to practical 
medicine ; and, beyond, his high <|uali6Gation8 
as a physician and scholar, there is a boldness 
and directness of purpose in his proceedings 
which we love to see. . He, himself will not 
respect us the less, because we decline to follow 
him blindly, or any other individual, however 
estimable. 

We have accomplished our task. We have 
striven to realize the intention expressed at the 
outset of this article, and have, to the best of 
oat ability, siven to mesmerism a fair, candid, 
and certainljr nnpsejudiced consideration. In 
the prosecution of this design, we have been 
swayed' by no fears that we might bring upon 
ourselves the wrathful stripes of the more aroent 
and enthusiastic of its votaries ; nor. on the 
other hand, have we dreaded the ridicule of I 
some of our brethren, in declaring a fnll belief I 
in the reality of some of the facts, often setj 
down as sheer delusion or imposture; nor been] 
anxious to gain for ourselves that species oi 
security often anticipated tnr those who cautious^ 
ly take the via jnediA, We have examined th< 
subject purely as a matter of evidence, qoalifiec, 
by our own observations and reflections ; and] 
in takiuE leave of the subject, we shall briefljl 
recapitulate the conclusions at which we have 
arrived. ^ I 

We conceive, then, that making abstractiot 
of all the roguei^ and deceit so prevalent ii 
mesmeric'proceedings, there is a reality in sodm 
of the facts; that these consist of certain form^ 
of nervous disorder oflen arising spontaneonsh 
under the vague designations of hysteria an] 
somnambnlism ; that in these, when induce^ 
by mesmerism, there is no speciality except i( 
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the mode of tbeir origin ; and that they are 
brought about, not by any diiiiinct agent as im- 
plied by the term animal maguUism, but by 
peculiar impressious made on the organs of 
eense and the inward consciousifess. We con- 
ceive, moreover, that whilst we may fairly speak 
of mesmerism as a new art, evidence i» wanting 
to show that it is a new ttdencet involving 
any principle hitherto unknown. For the same 
reason, defective proof, we reject the reported 
phenomena, implying the receipt of intelli- 
gence through any other media than the cus-^ 
ternary organs of sense; although, in our' 
judgment, it were better calmly to investigate 
these alleged marvels than rudely to deride 
them. This is a principle of action by which 
we have ever been guided. We hold ourselves 
in readiness to witness and candidly to eiamine 
any novel fact lliat may come in our way, us 
we believe our minds to be open to conviction 
on satisfactory evidence being adduced ; and, 
whilst we have at all times pursued this method 
ourselves, it is the one we would, in conclusion, 
earnestly recommend to our readers.* 

NEURALGIA — INTRODUCTION OF MEDI- 
CATED FLUID TO THE NERVE. 
By Mr. Rtrd. 
{RtparUd by Mr, Richard OrpgroryA) 

Margaret Cox, etat, 59, of spare habit, wits 
admitted into hospital, May 18, 1844, complain- 
inir of acute pain over the entire of le(\ side of 
face., particularly in the supra-Orbital region, 
ahooting into the eye, along the branches of the 
portio dura in the cheek, along the gums of 
outh upper and lower jaw, much increased in 
this situation by shutting the mouth and press- 
ing her teeth dose together, and occasionally 

* Since the above was in type, we have 
been much grati6ed by perusal of an ajrticle on 
mesmerism, in the lest (February) number of 
Blackwood's Magaxii^e. The author of the 
paper has evidently given to the subject much 
consideration, as weU as some per$:onal inves- 
tigation. He examines the entire question, 
free alike from the shallow contempt of one 
party, and the preposterous credulity of the 
other. A truth in mesmerism is recognized, 
however commingled with error and absurdity ; 
and the attempt at its discovery is judiciously 
uia^ie. The production verv naturalljr com- 
mends iUelf to our approval, as some of the 
writer's views and conclusions coincide very 
much with those to which we have ourselves 
come ; but, independently of this there is a 
sottudoesa in the whole tone and spirit which 
eommunieatee to it an anoommon degree of 
exoelleuGO. Certain p k ysital objections to the 
poeaability of clairvoyance are pot in a manner 
at once airiking and novel. iVe strongly re- 
commend the article to the attention of onr 
readersL 

t Meatk Hospital and Cennty of Dnblin In- 



darting to the opposite side of the face and to 
the top and back of her head. She states that 
about six years ago she fell from a wall, aud, 
in the act of falling, a stone struck her in the 
temple ; that twelve months after this she was 
much eiposed to cold, and one night was sud- 
denly seized with the most agonizing pain in 
the situations above described. " She thought 
her eye was being torn out of her head," and 
her cheek from her face ; it lasted about two 
hours, and then suddenly disappeared on taking 
a mouthful of ice. She had not had any return 
for three months, when it came back even 
worse than before, quite suddenly, one night 
on going out of a warm room into the cold air. 
On this attack she Was seized with chilliness, 
shivering, and slight nausea; the lefl eye 
lachrymated profusely, and became red with 
pain ; it went in, darts through her whole head, 
face, and mouth, and the paroxysm lasted for 
threk weeks, during which time she never 
slept. She was bled and blistered, and took 
upiiim for it, but without relief. It continued 
coming at irregular Intervals, but each time 
generally* more intense in character, until at 
last, weary of existence, she came to Dublin 
for relief. 

She had been salivated three times, and had 
been so mueh in the habit of taking laudanum 
that latterly half a^ drachm, three times in the 
day, had no effect in lolling the pain, and was 
the quantity she commonly took. She was a 
miserable, sallow-complexioned looking crea- 
ture, had been sleepless for months, and her 
face was furrowed with constant pain. 

On the 3d of June a solution of fifteen grains 
of acetate of morphia, dissolved in one drachm 
of creosote, was ihtrodoced to the supra-orbital 
nerve, and along the course of the temporal, 
malar, and buccal nerves, by four punctures of 
an instrument made for the purpose. In the 
space of a minute all pain (except tliat caused 
by the operation, which was very slight) had 
ceased, and she slept better that night than slie 
had done for months. After the interval of a 
week she had slight return of pain in the gums 
of both upper and under jaw. The fluid was 
again iutrodoced by two punctures made in 
the gum of eachjaw» and the pain disappeared. 
AAer'this the pain did not recur, and ^e was 
detained in lK)6pital for some weeks, dnring 
which .time her health improved, her sleep was 
restored, and she became qnite a happy looking 
person. She lefl the hospital on the 1st of 
August in high spirits, and promised to return 
if m ever felt the slighteat pain again. We 
conclude she continues well, for we have not 
heard from her since. 

Cask II. — R. Dokm, staL S8, a thin spare 
man, of middle alatare, was admitted into ooa- 
pital 9th 8<ipiemb«-, 1844, and came under 
Mr. RpMPa care on the 10th of November, 
eompiaining of aeote osla in tlie right bip, 
thigh, and leg, to the sole of ihe foot, &m§ tha 
•Btire eoone of the sciatic nenre and its brnclh 
•a, bat elttdly in the main trank of tha aarr*. 
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He is upabfo to Bleep from the pfiin, and qaite 
"noable to walk. He is much emaciated, and 
the muscles oC the limb are attenuated and 
wasted.. He has been ill for three years, during 
which time be has been alipost always confined 
to bed. He has been frequently treated for 
tbe disease with calomel, to produce salivation, 
copping, blistering, leeching, &,c., all without 
auj salutary effect. Exposure to cold and wet 
is assigned as the cause of the disease. 

^ On the 13th of November the fiuid was. in- 
troduced, ten grains acetate morphioe to the 
draohm of creosote, one puncture behind the 
trochanter, and one half-way down the thigh. 
He was instantly relieved from pain, and 
walked steadilj through the ward without any 
pain or difficulty ; before, walking increased 
the pain. For about half an hour after the 
operation h<d felt uneasiness frona the puncture. 

16th. Says he is perfectly well rn tbe thigh, 
and feels only a slight pain in the coarse of the 
anterior tibial nerve. The fluid was again in- 
troduced to-day to the seat of pain by two punc- 
tures ; it disappeared as before. 

29th. Says he is perfectly well ; has Walked 
eVery- day since ; has slight stiffness in the knee 
from previous want of use.. 

Ordered ; Camphorated oil to rub the knee 
with. 

December 15th. Lefl hospital to-day, saying 
be felt perfectly fr^e from all pain and uneasi- 
ness. 

February 6th. He walked up to Dublin to- 
day (^enty miles), and says that since the last 
operation, on the 16th of November, he has 
never felt his old pain, and is perfectly well. 

Additional TeMimony, 

Gentlemen — I observed in. the 'Medical 
Press, March 13, two cases of neuralgia, treated 
by Mr. Rynd in the Meath Hospital, by a new 
method of introducing morphine and creosote 
to the nerve affected ; the result proved most 
satisfactory. It bad been my intention long 
since to have sent you an account of some 
cases treated by me during last summer in a 
similar manner, and with most happy results, 
bat much occupation this winter prevented my 
doing so. I hope, also, on a future occasion, 
to send yon some cases of other diseases such 
as dyspepsia, hooping-cough, &c., treated with 
proto-iodide of silver — a remedy I believe 
hitherto little used. 

Case, — Last summer, an elderly female, 
much emaciated, and with countenance indi- 
cative of much pain and sufTering, wa^sent up 
by her medical attendant from the country for 
the purpose of sea-bathing. She had had se- 
vere neuralgia of the nerves on outer side of 
leg, shooting from her knee to her, ankle and 
foot, She had been subjected to a .variety of 
treatment, such as leeches, blisters, an incision 
down to nerve, and ontting it across, &c.. She 
was quite lame when I saw her, and it hurt her 
much to put her foot to the ground; she suf- 
fered greatly at night, and could not sleep. She 



had been here some time, and had bathed 
without any benefit. I made several small 
punctures along the course of the nerve af- 
fected. I used a common lancet, armed with 
morphine, mixed in a little water, about the 
consistence of paste, and operated precisely as 
is done in vaccmating an infant; I did not use 
creosote with it. She felt slight stinging and 
uneasiness for a short time after, but that night 
she slept well, and next day stated that the 
pain, With the exception of one or two spots, 
was quite gone. I punctured in these places 
agam. She again recovered. 

On inquiring from her friends a short time 
since, I heard she has continued in good health 
ever since — a period of nearly nine mouths. 

I adopted the same mode of'^ treatment in a 
case of sciatica with similar success. In another 
bad case of neuralgia in the foot and leg in a 
man who had been subjected to a variety of 
most active tfeatment in hospital, and with very 
little, benefil, I determined on using creosote 
without morphine, I had not heard of its being 
used before until I read of it in the Press as 
used by Mr. Rynd, but in his case he mixed it 
with morphine. It was of decided behefit in 
my case, and the man has been able to go to 
his work, and has con tinned well to this time 
— a period of about seven months. 

As neuralgia is a disease that so frequently 
baffles the skill of the physician, I think it is 
not unworthy of the profession to give this 
mode of treatment a trial', and I should much 
like t9 knoW whether it has as yet been much 
adopted. 

I beg to remain, gentlemen, , 

Yonr o^dient servant, 
ARTHUR GUINNESS. 

DuUin, Jtfed. Press. 



MEDICAL MANSLAUGHTER. 

We copy, says the Duhlin Medical Press, 
the following from the Nontich Mercury. This 
is the second case, within a short time, in which 
\hb bowels of unfortunate women have been 
torn oiit by " latcfur practitioners in England : 

'* For some weeks past suspicions have been 
awakened in the village of Cossey, that the 
wife of a carpenter named Samuel Lovett, had 
died in consequence of the ignorance and ill- 
treatment received from her medical attendant. 
It appears that about eighteen months or two 
years since,ii person named Raymond Caches^ 
bf whose previous history nothing was known, 
arrived in the village, and with his wife and 
child took op his residence, and commenced a 
practice which was confined to the villagers of 
Cossey. On the 19th January last, Jane Mary 
.Lovett, the wife of a carpenter, and tbd mother 
of five living children, feeling herself near her 
confinement, sent for the assistance of the above 
person, who immediately attended, and re- 
mained until tl^ birth of a female child, which 
took place aboot an hour aAer his arriyal. Cir- 
cnmstauoes, however, snbseqnently transpirMi 
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io eooiMxwii with the treatment of the patienl, 
which (excited the surprise of the midwife and 
other femaies present, that induced them to 
■aspect that either gross ignorance or criminal 
inattention had heeu manifest in the treatment 
pursued towards the woman. These suspi- 
cions were. verified by the death of the patient, 
which took place about two hours afier -the 
birth of her child. A statement made by 
Gacbes at the time relative to t|ie cause of 
death served to allay the suspicion that all was 
not right, and the body of the woman was con- 
•igned to the grave, where it quietly rested 
until Friday se'nuight, when suspicions were 
acain awakened and information forwarded to 
Mr. Pilgrim, the county coroner, by whose di- 
rections the body was disinterred, and a re- 
spectable jury empannelled to investigate the 
circumstances attemJing the death of deceased. 
The proceeding excited the greatest interest in 
the neighbourhood, and the inquest was at- 
tended by a large number of the principal me- 
dical men in the city. The jury assembled at 
the White Hart public-house, and after bl post- 
mortem examination had been made by Messrs. 
Crosse and Francis, a number of witnesses 
were .examined. The accused attended the 
inquiry, which lasted several hours, and was 
permitted to pot any questions he wished to the 
witnesses by means of the coroner. He main- 
lained the utmost composure thronghout. 

*'The first witness examined was Mrs. Annp 
Cannell of Cossey, who deposed thar she was 
well acquainted with the deceased, having 
known her lor many years ; had been a mid- 
wife for four or five years, and on* Sunday, 
abont five weeks ago, was sent for to attend 
deceased; Mr. Gaches, was also sent for, and 
came soon after. The deceased grew worse, 
and Mr. Gaches went up stairs to her; she 
was going en very well; there was, she 
thought, some little difllcnity from what Mr. 
Gaches toldher ; deceased was delivered safely 
of a female child ; did not think she was going 
on well after the birth of the child ; she was 
the mother of nine children; thought aAer- 
wards it was necessary to get other assistance, 
but Mr. Gaches said he did not think that any 
other doctor could do more than be was doing 
for her; be then said let her rest a little iime ; 
Mrs. Lovett then said she wished very much 
to see her husband, to whom she said she 
thought she was dying ; had heard her say the 
same when she was in labour ou»previoas oc- 
casions; did not hear Mr. Gaches say at this 
time there was any danger or difficalty ; Mr. 
Gaches was with the deceased some little time 
before the birth of the child ; considered the 
means used were similar to those used by other 
surgeons; Mr Gaches seemed kind and at- 
tentive to the deceased; after he had led, told 
deceased's husband to go for him again. The 
other portion of this "witnesses evidence is 
wholly unfit for publication. 

" Honor Mortar gave similar evidence, and 
deposefi that Mr. Gaches was asked whether 



he thonght it proper to have another doctor, 
when he replied, no thought if there was a 
room full they could not do more than be was 
able to do ; could not say there was any fault 
in Mr. Gaches ; did not see any unnecessary 
violence used ; remarked to Mrs. Caniiell that 
from certain circumstances she mentioned she 
never saw an instance of the kind before. 

** Many Anne Money examined — The de- 
ceased is my daughter ; she was taken ill on 
duiiday morning, the 19th of January ; I went 
to her first, it was about ten o'clock; 1 knew 
she was in labour ; Mr. Gaches was sent fur ; 
he caiiie instantly ; my daughter was upstairs 
with Mm. Mortar and Mrs. Cannell; Mr. 
Gaches was below stairs for about a quarter of 
an hour, and then went op with me; my 
daughter was delivered of a child a little after ' 
two o'clock ; X was in the room wheii the child 
was born ; I did not consider she had a bad 
time ; I thought she was not so faint and ex- 
hausted as i have seen her many times on 
former occasions ; I was on the bed by the side 
of my daaghter ; 1 tliiuk about two hours after 
the birth of the child 1 saw Mr. Gaches nae 
great exertion with my daughter ; 1 made do 
observation at that time to Mr. Gaches, but 
mentioned it to him since ; the consequence 
attendine that treatment was very ditferent 
to what I had ever seen before ; Mr. Gaches' 
never intimated to me my daughter was in any 
danger ; immediately af\er the treatment I had 
remarked to be unusual, 1 saw a change in 
my dttughter, and then I suspected she was 
not going on so well ; Mr. Gaches told me on 
the Sunday, about half an hour after the death 
of my daughter, that it was a false conception ; 
this I did not understand; on the Monday 
morning, the day after my daughter died,. Mr. 
Gaches called on me and said he had found it 
out, it was a tumour weighing 31bs. and 3oz. : 
I asked him then what he waa going to do with 
it, and he told me that he had put it into spirits, 
and intended to take it to Mr. Crosae of Nor- 
wich, directly, whiqh I thought he had done 
until last Sunday, atid then there began to be 
a stir in the parish respecting this tumour or 
substance, and till then I considered Mr. Crosse 
had had it: I thought Mr., Gaches left in a 
hurry when he took the substance away. 
Other portions of this witness's evidence are 
also unfit for publication. 

*' The jury, after a few minutes consultation, 
were unanimous in returning a verdict of 
* manslaughter.' The coroner then directed the 
two constables present to take Mr. Caches into 
custody, and to be very careful in not permit- 
ting him to escape. This caution was also 
urged by several of the jury. The verdict was 
not returned till nearly five o'clock in theeven- 
.ing, when on the intimation of his Arrest the 
prisoner requested to be allowed to see his 
wife and faitiily, and endeavour to arrange 
with his friends for* his bail, as he could have 
that to any amount. He hoped that the coro- 
ner's warrant of comoHttai to the county jail 
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might not be enforced that night*, bat oil tho 
contrary, that he mieht be permitted to renmin 
in the' custody of the police till the following 
rooming, oflTering at the time to defVay any ex- 
pense that might be incurred in consequence. 
This conrse he hoped wonld be adopted, as it 
was his intention to go before the magistrates 
at the Shirehail the following qiorningin order 
to ascertain what bail they would require. 

** The coroner stated his willingness to ac- 
quiesce in the demand, and instructed Inspec- 
tor Barrett, into whosi^ custody the prisoner 
had been given, to take great care of the pri- 
soner, and obtain any extra as^stance he might 
consider necessary for the purpose.^ 

*' The parish officers were then bound over 
to prosecute, and the witnesses to appear bt 
the trial. These precautions, however, are 
likely to prove futile, for the prisoner managed 
to make his escape /*' 

OAOrTCHUTTC AS A REMEDY FOR TOOTH- 

ACJElE* 

Caoutchouc becoming very sniooth and 
viscous by the action of fire, has been pro- 
posed by Dr. Rolflfs as an excellent remedy 
for filling hollow teeth and alleviating the 
toothache proceeding from that defect. A 
piece of caoutchouc is to be put on a wire, 
then melted at the flame of a oan(|le and 
pressed, while warm, into the hollow tooth, 
and the pain will disappear instantly. Thie 
cavity of the tooth should first be cleaned 
out with a piece of cotton. In consequence 
of the viscosity and adhesivenlsss of the 
caoutchouc, the air is completely prevented 
from coming into contact with the denuded 
nerve, and thus the cause of the toothache 
IB destroyed. -^ Braithwaite^s Retrospect, 

PHYSIOLOGY NOT. UNFRIENDLY TO 
RbLlOION.* 

Let, then, the physiologist carry his re- 
searches to the Qtmost limits of science : 
let him (to shift our illustration from the 
animal to the vegetable world), let him 
show us the first movement of vitality in 
the germ of that tiny seed, and the che- 
mical laws by which it is goverrred •— how 
its sprout inar organs seek each their ele- 
ment of earth or air, and absorb the ipprcv 
priate material of their growth *- let lilm 
analyse the very sunbeam that awakens 
and stimulates those vital actttMYS, and dis- 
play the curious fact, that it is the yellow 
ray of light which presides over the diges- 
tive process, while the blue ray is the ex- 
eitor of its motive forcea ; and So far from 
feeling jealous of the tendency of his in- 

: S i ;. 

* From Rev. Dr. Hope's'Discourse, 1845. 



quirtes, we will hail with delight the' tri- 
umphs of his genius and skill. *But it 
surely is competent to inquire, whence 
Sprang that mysterioud vital force which 
moulds those perfect organic forms, and 
which cannot be inherept, of itself, in that 
little mass of starch and gum, which eom* 
pose the vegetable germ. Who impressed 
upon it those wonderful and perfect laws, 
by which it seeks its food, «- decomposes 
and converts it into sap, secretes the solid 
organs \vihich form the leaf, the flower, the 
fruit, —* parts the very beams of light into 
their primitive colours, seizes upon certain 
rays, and sends the others forth upon er- 
rands of utility or taste. And it is sorely 
a legitimate conclusion On the strictest 
principles of inductive science, that these 
amazing phenomena are the product of in- 
telligence, wisdom, and power, which im- 
measurably transcend the conception of 
finite minds — »or, in. other Words, are infi- 
nite. Thus it is that the awakened intel- 
lect, in its inquiry into the ultimate cduses 
of things, finds no settled repose^ till it 
reaches and rests upon the scriptnral doe-.- 
trine of. an intelligent, self-existent, and 
infinite God. 

Thus far we bave argued on the suppo- 
sition of the existence of a germ, endowed 
with vitality, and governed by laws which, 
provide for the development of all the in- 
dividual organic forms, and for the repro- 
duction of the species. Let us now, for a 
moment, push our inquiry a step higher, 
and interrogate philosophy, for some plauV 
sible account of the first origin of those 
^erms, or ova, which evolve the forms and 
forces of physiology, without the admissipa 
of a God. 

There are but three distinct theories, 
which have been devised for the purpose. 

The first, is that chiefly elaborated by 
Leucippus, Democrit'us, and Epicurus, 
among the Greeks, and. adopted under va- 
rious modifications since. Divided, as its 
advocates have been, as to many subordi- 
nate questions, they all agree in regarding 
the' whole phenomena of the universe, in- 
cluding those of life and reason in their 
highest forms, as the result of fortuitous 
combinations of unconscious, unintelligent 
material atoms. . ^ 

It i^hardly necessary to'say, that, in the first 
placQ^this theory leaves us wholly iQ the dark 
as to (he origin of these material atoms, en- 
dowed with the capacity of producing such 
magnificent results : and, in the second pla<;e, 
so^r from explaining those results, it involves 
them in still deeper mystery. The whole 
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analogy of oatore teaehei thiit chance b the 

fiarent of confasion, and not of order, and, 
east of ail, of such perfect order as the univerae 
erery where displays. '* If,'* says one, ** you 
throw a fount or types upon the floor, some of 
them might, by cAatics, spell a syllable, or pos- 
sibly a word ; but never avsentence, and much 
less a book/' The rude, unsbapen rock might 
be the product ofchanu, but the eiquisite roe- 
chanisDi of the human frame ntvtr. The very 
term, chance, implies esseotiuily the absence 
of design ; and, therefore, to explain the m/ig- 
niflcent designs of the universe, by the doc- 
trine ofcAance, is a clear contradictioif in terms. 
It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the absurdity 
of supposing such phenomena as thought, emo- 
tion, or moral sentiment, to be the result of ahy 
known or conceivable properties of matter. 

The second atheistic ny pothesis, is that which 
teaches the existence of matter, and the suc- 
cession of living things, according to the laws 
ef nature, just as they are at the present time, 
from all eternity. This was the oldest apd 
most popular creed of the Hindoo, and some 
Grecian, schools of philosophy. We' might 
justly remark, that this theory professes to ex- 
plain nothing. It only buries the evidences of 
design, which we everywhere behold,, in the 
dark and unsearchable depths of a past eternity. 
But farther, the progress of knowledge has 
shoWii that the theory itself is untrue. The 
geological records of the globe, if we may 
credit that science, carry us back to a period in 
its history, when the present races of living 
beings had no existence. It is as well ascer* 
tained as any conclusion of modern science, that 
the world and its present living races have not 
existed from eternity, by the reproductive laws 
of nature ; but were created since the begin- 
ning of time. And there is probable philoso- 
phical evidence, that they will be finally de- 
stroyed ; or, at least, their physical condition 
completely changed. There is no time to state 
more fully the grounds of this conclusion ; nor 
is it necessary, as we believe the opposing hy- 
pothesis is wholly abandoned. '. 

Driven by the light of advancing knowledge 
from these strong holds of ancient philosophy, 
skepticism has taken refuge ^nd made a last 
stand in the modern hypothesis, which attri- 
butes the existing condition of the universe to 
an inherent law of gradual devdojrmeht. Thus 
La Place, coojectored (and the conjecture has 
become the popular hypothesis of astronomers), 
that the matter of the universe eiisted origin- 
ally in a diffused and nebulous state, and by 
gradual condensation became the solid bodies 
of the solar system. Now supposing the ex- 
isting laws of matter to account for this con- 
densation, and the consequent spherical shape 
of these bodies, yet the origin of this- nebulous 
matter endowed, with such properties is the 
great mystery: and besides there is no pro- 

Setty of mattier, and no law of mechanics, as 
fewton has shown, which will account for the 
origin of these bodies, and especially of the 



comets, in their present orbits. We need a 
Creator, therefore, just as much as ever (even 
if this theory were true, which is yet to be de- 
monstrated), to originate the matter of the uni- 
verse, and to lead forth the celestial bodies in 
their beautiful and perfect courses. 

The physiological sequel to this hypothesis, 
is, that this inherent law of development at 
length evolved from matter, organic life, in a 
low and feeble form, from which by gradual 
approximations it finally reached the perfection 
of the humau species. One noble philosopher 
imagines he has clearly traced our pedigree as 
far back as th^ monkey tribe : and another, 
with bolder analysis, fancies he has detected 
our proud original in the oyster genus. 

Were it not thatsome names of high repute 
are found among the advocates of this hypothe- 
sis of gradual development, we should not 
expend upon it here, asinele sentence of sober 
argument. As it is, we shall only slop to say, 
that it does not in the least affect the argament 
for an intelligent ^rst cause. And farther, that 
the hypothesis, so far as it relates to physiology, 
is contradicted by all our knowledge on the 
snbject. It is a settled law of the animal kin|r. 
dom, that there is no such thing as a transmu- 
tation of one species into another. Not only 
has it. never been known to occnr, but it is 
known to be impossible, without & fundamental 
change in the law of reproduction. If there be 
any one fact established in natural history, it 
is that the law of reproduction has no element 
of gradual development, but provides for the 
most rigorous sameness, in all that is peculiar 
to its type, and that no new species has ever 
been originated, by any known naroral law 
whatever. You may indeed produce a* mon- 
grel by the commixture of two contiguous spe- 
cies of the same genus, but even that cannot 
perpetuate its.species. This whole hypothesis 
IS overthrown by the established facts of true 
science. 

Thus it is, that the matore ind actions of 
sound philosophy correct the crude hypo- 
thesis of science falsely so called, and co- 
incide with the true doctrines of Revela- 
tion; And we have not the shadow of a 
doubt, that it will be so to the end ; and 
the last crowning induction of a perfect 
universal soience,- will be just what New- 
ton -has stated in the closing Scholium of 
his immortal Principia, that the great first 
cause of all the phenomena of the universe 
must be, and can be no other, than an in- 
telligent, self-existent, and infinite God. 

POISONING BY HTDROCTANIC ACID. 
To the Editor of the Medical Gazette, 

8ir, *-If you think the following me- 
moranda of a case of poisoning by hydro- 
cyanic acid worth a place in your journal, 
you will, by inserting them, oblige, your 
obedient servant, Cbables Puolet. 
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On the evenihtf of the 33d of Jananry , I 
was santmoned to the aid of Mr. Hm a iaq- 
tdtcal gentleman of Strattoo, near Cireoeea- 
ter, who was reported . to have poisoned 
himself, i found hina lying on his back on 
the hearth-rug, his head supported by a 
folded shawl. His counteoance was placid 
and free from, all contortions, his eyes 
closed, and the pupils not largely dilated ; 
a fVesh healthy colour was on his cheeks^ 
His limbs were q^uite supple and his body 
warm. Life had been extinct about ten 
minutes. From the statement made to me 
10 the room, and which afterwards appeared 
in evidence at the inquest, I learnt that he 
had returned horned from a long round of 
▼isiting, much fatigued, and feeling a |iain 
in his chest, took the bottle of acid from 
its place in the surgery, and went into the 
parlour adjoining for the purpose of taking 
a minim dose to relieve it — a remedy he 
had more than once had recourse to before, 
for the same purpose. While there he was 
beard to stagger, and as the housekeeper 
rushed into the roomi he fell, and an ounce- 
phml, about half full of hydrocyanic acid, 
of Scheele's strength, corked, dYopped from 
his hand. She rang the bell violently, and 
' gave the alarm, and in five> minutes his 
brother, who is a medical man, was on the 
spot He was then breathing, and his 
pulse was distinctly perceptible at the 
wrist. Notwithstanding every means was 
tried to counteract the effects of the poison, 
he expired in a few minutes without any 
scream, arid quite tranquilly. 

An inquest was held on the body, and I 
was directed to make a post-mortem 'exa- 
mination^ 

Appearances twenty-two hours after death. — 
Weather very cold. The body was cold and 
rigid. All the depending parts, as the back, 
flhoalders, bend of elbowti, 6dc., y/ere of a mot- 
tled purplish colour. On openmg the cheat 
the right luog presented a durk dusky purple 
appearance, was not much collapsed, aod con- 
tained air. On being cut into, a frothy, dirty- 
brown, semi-mucous 6uid ezoded, tinged with 
blood. There was no odour of prussio acid 
from it. In the cavity of the right pleura were 
abont eight ounces of thin serum ; the surface 
of the pleura was not marked by any evidence 
of inflammation. The left lang was of a pale 
eoioar, qoite cssanguine, contaiued bat little 
air, and poured ont only a whitish frothy mucus 
on being cot into ; it was firmly adherent in 
its whole extent to the costal pleura of the 
same side, and posteriorly the adhesions were 
so strong as to defy my strength to separate 
them. The pericardium was natural ; it con- 
tained perhaps a little more fluid than usual in 
its cavity. The heart was small and firmly 
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contracted, and the vessels on its surface dis- 
tended W4th fluid blood. On catting mto It 
about three ounces of dark coloured fluid blood 
trickled out without the least appearance of 
coagulation having been attempted. It exhaled 
no smell of prussic acid. The parietes of the 
ventricles were a little thicker than usual. The 
liver was large arid healthy. -The spleen soft 
and easily broken down, resembling mulberry 
jam. The kidneys were firm, rather large, and 
slightly coagulated. The stomach contained 
about fifteen ounces of half-dij^ested food, that 
gave out the peculiar smell of food undergoing 
digestion, with which also could be satisfactorily 
recogniaed the well-known odour of bitter al- 
monds. The mucous coat of the stomach was 
healthy, and smelt strongly of prussic acid after 
the stomach had been emptied of its contents, 
'i'he intestines w«>re healthy. The brain and 
its coverings were healthy, but its vessels and 
its sinuses were filled with dark-coloured fluid 
blood. It was quite free from any smell of 
prussic acid. 

In this case, 1st, he had power to cork 
the bottle after having taken the poison; 
indicating its paralyzing effects on the 
sensoripm not to have been instantaneous. 
3d. The placid s.tate of his features, un- 
marked by any act oi expiring. 3d. There 
was no scream, but he died tranquilly and 
silently. . 4th. The Congested state of the 
right lung mi^ht more reasonably be re- 
ferred to the'eflfects of chronic pneumonia 
than to the poison. 6th. The blood was 
everywhere ;dark-cdl cured and fluid. ^ 6th. 
The odour of bitter almonds was satisfac- 
torily recognised in the stomach, and nd 
where else. 7ih. He lived nearly ten 
minutes after having taken the poison. 

t 

CASE OF POISONING 37 PR1TS8I0 ACID. 

Conmunisated by Mr, Hicks a;nd Mr. WaUr- 

worth* 

On Friday, the 21st of March, Mr. Hicks, 
of High Street, Newington, was sent for in 
great haste to see a person who was stated i 
to have been suddenly taken seriously ill. 
On his arrival, he found the patient to be a 
female about 22 years of age,- and of small 
stature ; she was lying on her back perfectly 
insensible, the teeth clenched, foaming at- 
the month, and the face so greatly congest- 
ed as to be almost purple; the breathing 
was slow, laborioos, and at long intervals, 
the pulse gone, and the action of the heart 
but feebly to be felt; the eyelids were 
partly closed^ and the eyes appeared as if 
pushed forward between them, while the 
pupils were dilated, and qoite insensible 
to the stimulus of light; the whole body 
was under such strong spasmodic ac tit n , 
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thtt the heti seemed boried between the 
fthoaldere, and the arms nearly tamed roand 
by the action of the pronators. There was 
neither emprosthotonos nor opisthotonos. 

Such were the symptoms as nearly as he 
can recollect; and from the bloated state 
of the countenance, together with the foam- 
ing state of the mouth, his first impression 
was that the girl was labouring under some 
form of epilepsy ;* but open finding the 
patient pulseless, and the heart scarcely to 
be felt, he naturally looked for some other 
cause; when he found, upon inquiry, that 
the symptoms had come on directly after 
taking a dose of medicine, which he ascer- 
tained by tasting and smelling to contain 
prussic acid. This led him to the conclu- 
sion that the symptoms were produced by 
an overdose of that medicine ; and in con- 
junction with Mr; Watson, a medical gen- 
tleman whom he found at the house upon 
his arrival, he resorted to the means recom- 
mended in such cases — such as cold affu- 
sion to the head, applying ammonia to the 
nostrils, and endeavonring to give 'brandy 
and ammonia internally.* As, however, the 
muscles of deglutition were so fully under 
the influence of the poison, it is doubtful 
whether more than a small quantity passed 
into the stomach,- notwithstanding every 
means was used, by irritating the fauces, 
to siimulate the muscles to action. Their 
afforts were, however, perfectly useless, as 
the breathing became gradually slower; 
«nd in less than ten minptes after iheir 
arrival the patient died, — death appearing 
to be caused by the perfect inability of the 
safferer to inspire, from the muscles of the 
chest, as of every other part of the body, 
being under strong tetanic spasms; the 
natural consequence being exti%me con«> 
gestion of the brain and lungs. 

On making inquiries of the father, who 
waa present at the time the medicine was 
taken, it appears that no sooner was the 
liquid swallowed, than the girl, who had 
been previonsly sitting, started up, throw- 
ing her hands over her head, uttering at the 
aame time a loud gasping sound, but no 
scream or skriek ; she stood still for a second 
or two, then running forward about two 
yards, fell with her head first to the ground ; 
after which she never moved, but continued 
to make a sort of moaning noise for five 
minatee. The respiration was accompa- 
nied by a sonnd ipery much resembling that 
observed in laryngysmos stridnlns. The 



* No odoor of pmssic acid was perceived 
akpat the momh, or in the room. 



ribs appeared to become fixed by a sudden 
tetanic spasm of the muscles. The time 
which elapsed between the taking of the 
liquid and death was twtnty minutes. The 
deceased died ten minutes after the arrival 
of Mr. Hicks. 

Poai'wuntem mppearaiKes, — At litiiely hours 
after death (or nearly four days), the body was 
examined, when the following were the ap- 
pearances presented. Externally there was 
great lividity, the teeth firmly clenched, and 
the^ was foam about the mouth. 

Head. — The dura m^ter and sinuses were 
much congested, and the whole substance of 
the brain was dotted with blood, which was 
fluid and exceedingly black. Ventricles empty ; 
no odour of prussic acid in this cavity. 

Thorax, — The longs were much congested, 
otherwise healthy; heart small, and of feeble 
power ; tho right ventricle slightly dilated, bol 
the valves hefilihy ; the whole organ was filled 
with blood, which was perfectly fluid, and of a 
ver7 dark colour.- The odour of prussic acid 
on opening this cavity was very evident, not so 
much from the smell as from the sense of con- 
striction produced in the fauces. 

Abdomen. — The etomach contained abont 
two ounces of undigested food, smelling 'strong- 
ly of prussic acid. Die organ itself appeai^ng 
healthy, with the exceptbn of a small patch 
near the cardiac orifice, which was red and 
vascular. This, Mr. Hicks, however, is in- 
clined to think was not the effect of the poison, 
but that it had existed for some time, as it was 
for some form of dyspepsia that the patient was 
Uking medicine. 

The liver was healthy, as well as all the 
organs in the abdomen : there was no tinge of 
blue abont the gall-bladder, or in its contents. 
The contents of the stomach being taken to 
Dr^ Letheby, of the London Hospital, were 
submitted to examination, in the first place, by 
putting them into a retort and distilling by 
means of a water-bath, by which procen two 
drachnu of fluid passed over, smelling of prus- 
sic acid, a portion of which being tested by the 
iron le^ gave evidence of the poison by the 
fonnation of IVossian blue, and afterwards, by 
testing with the nitrate of silver, a white pre- 
cipitate was produced, insoluble in cold, bol 
soluble in boiling nitric acid ; and on heating 
the cyanide of silver in a small reduction-tube, 
cyanogen was evolved, which burnt with a 
purple flame : these teals satisfactorily proved 
the presence of pruraie acid. 

I'he next point to lie consideTed was the de- 
termination of the quantity of prussic acid 
taken by the dece a sed. From information sup- 
plied t>y Mr. Hieks, it appears that one half of 
the mixture, which was intended for a lotion, 
yielded on distillation and the precipilatmn of 
the distilled liquid by nitrate of silver, nine 
grains of cyanide of silver. In the whole mix- 
ture, thereiore, amounting to four ounces, there 
would l»e a quantity of prussic acid equivalent 
Is eighteen grainsof the ^anide of stiver. 
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would amount according to the usual calcula- 
tion tu three grains and six-tentbs of anhydrous 
priwsic acid. The deceased had swallowed by 
mistake one-foorlh part of this lotion : she tiad, 
therefore, taken nine4entii8 ^ a grain or anhy- 
drous prussic acid Taking Scheele's acid at 
five per dent,, \\m wQuki be equivalent to 
eighteen grains, or rather lesa than twenty 
drops of Scheeie;* and, on eoanparing it with 
the Pbarmi^copaBial acid, at two per cent., this 
quantity of anhydrous acid Would be equivalent 
to forty-five grains, or forty-nine drops. ^ 

Rbmarks. — This is probably the most 
interesting case of poisoning by prussic 
acid which has -been yet recorded. The 
history is in every respect complete : the 
poison was accidentally swallowed in the 
presence of a person, who was able to ob- 
serve and give a good account of the symp- 
toms to Mr. Hicks. This gentlem^i ar- 
rived ten minutes before the death of the 
deceased, and noticed for himself ^me of 
th^ most striking symptoms; — a com- 
plete inspection of the body "was made — 
the post-mortem appearances* were accu- 
rately noted, and lastly, the exact quantity 
of poison swallowed by the deceased, was 
was most satisfactorily determined by a 
chemical examination of the lotion. 

In respect to the symploms, it would 
appear from the father's statement, that he 
first heard a gasping noise, but there was 
no shriek or scream. This case,, then, ap- 
, pears to put an end to the theory that, pqi- 
somng by prussic acid is always accompa- 
nied by a " death-scream,'^ or " shriek" — a 
•nbject of disiussion at the trials of Belany 
and Tawell.t There was the slow labo- 
rious breathing at long intervals, foapiing 
at the mciuAh, protrusion of the eyes, dU. 
lated pupils, pulselessness, and inseosi* 
bility. Mr. Hicks states that there was 
no stertor ; that during the convulsive fits 
the head and neck seemed to be spasmo- 
dically drawn down into the chest. The 
convulsions do not appear to have been so 
great as to affect the trunk. Einprbstho- 

• Two drachms of what was aaid to be 
Scheele's acid were p«t into the bottie, but the 
analysis proved that the acid mast have been 
under the strength of Soheele. 

t Another case of poisoning by prnasie acid, 
without any " shriek or screamy" was reported 
to the Medical Gazette of last week. See page 
859. Mr. Hicks took especial care to ask the 
father as to ilio kind of tioiae made by the pa- 
tient on taking the poison, and from the de- 
aoription he gave, it does not waqrant the as- 
flumption thai any peculiar shriek is made in 
death from prnssic acid. It was a mere gaspmg 
for breath. See aUo a third case, Edinburgh 
Medkal and Surgical Joureal, vol. 48, p. 44« - 



tonos and opisthotonos w«re absent ; a foot 
which may accouuit for the want of evi- 
dence of a distorted or convulsed state- of 
the body, wiUi disturbance of the clothes, 
in persons who have been found dead in 
bed, and who had taken prussic acid. The^ 
most remarkable part of the case is, that 
the^irl obviously retained volition and the 
power of locomotion for a short time after 
swallowing the dose. She was able from 
a. sitting posture to assume the erect atti- 
tude, thr.ow her arms above her head, and 
tfien run a short distance before she fell: 
When seen by Mr. Hicks she was perfectly 
insensible, and uncotiscious of everything 
that was passing, around her. She made 
the same moaning nojse before death, that 
was observed in the case of Sarah Hart. 

The vaokt striking of the post-mortem appear- 
ances were, -^ the fluidity* and dark colour of 
the bluod. It does not appear that the blood 
bad any odour of prussic acid, although this - 
odonr, or cather a sensation, which some expe- 
rience in smelling the acid instead of odour, ue., 
•' couitriuion of the fauces,*' was perceived by 
some of those present on opening the cavities 
of the thorax and abdomen. The contents of 
the. stomach smelt strongl)r. of prussic acid, i e., 
gave a conistricting sensation in the fauces, and 
this v^as observed ninety hours after death. In 
a case examined by Mr. E. Crisp, of Walworth 
where it is- probable a considerably larger dose 
of the poison was swallowed, there was no 
odour of prussic acid in any part of the body, 
although the examination was made seventy 
hours after death.t Facts of this description 
show that the detection of an odour is a very 
uncertain attendant on poisoning by prussic 
acid. The term ** odour" appears, indeed, to 
be improper, when applied to a sensation ex*- 
perienced In the throat ; many can detect no 
odour at all-in prussic acid, although they have . 
an undefinable sensation of its presence. One 
point i« quite certain, that those vvho' look for an 
odour of bitter almonds in these cases will com* 
monly he deceived, ai)d pronounce the poison 
to-be absent. It is very easy for a person who 
has tried some experiments on the subject to 
distinguish the smell of prussic acid from that 
of bitter 'a4monds ; but it is a question whether 
many do not actually seek for the smell of the 
latter, as evidence of the presence of tba 
poison. 

It is not a little singular that in this case, the 
odour of prussic acid was more distinctly re- 
cognized in the thorax than in any other cavity ! 
Some who were present perceived it mora 
strongly in the chest than in the abdomen, even 
after the stomach itself had been laid open. 

The only other appearances remarked, were 

* ill Dr. Meyer's experiments, on animals, 

[the blood was found coagulated. Schmidts 
JuhrbOrcher, 1844. 
t Lancet, Sept. 14, 1844. 
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ooBgeflion of the loogf and braio. Tb« lieavt 
was filled with blood ; the aorta empty. There 
waa no blue tint in the contents of the gall- 
bladder ; the kidneya had a pinkish colour, and 
were itouch congested. 

The rooBt important fact which this case 
diaclosea remains to be mentioned ; it set-* 
ties beyond all dispute that the life of a 
hendthy adult ma^ be destroyed by a dose of 
anhydrotis add equal to nine-tenths of a 
grain. Dr. Geoghegan* has described a 
ease in which a gentleman narrowly es- 
caped with his life after having swallowed 
a quantity of the acid equivaient to thirty-' 



'Bonjean, in eonttnuation of a former commii- 
nication, detailing the consequences which had 

Dr.*Geoghegan'8 case (the patient having had 
a most narrow escape of his life), and that 
death has here been caosed by vine-UMth$ of a 
grain, it will show that the opinion thos ex- 
pressed by Christison and otbera, is perfectjj 
borne out by facts. It has been objected that 
the dose- given in the cases upon which this 
opinion was based (i e., the cases oFthe seven 
Parisian epileptics), had been misstated by all 
•English writers; and it does appear that an 
error has crept into every English work on 



.»" ^ /. • T J • r»L "i *<>**<5o'o«y»Jn '«hit»on to the doee which proved 

nx drops of the London Pharmacopceial fatal in these instances. The error, however, 

acid. In Mr. Hicks^s case a quantity equi- is but little more than the third of a grain, as 

Talent to forty-nine drop^ of Xhfi same acid the following calculation will show : -^ 



was taken, and the. person die.d in twenty 
minutes. In a case reported by Dr. Banks, 
a feipale^ recovered after takinj; thirty drops 



^ach patient took a dose of sirop of hydro- 
cyanique du Codex, containing ten per cent, of 
medicinal prnssic acid. According to Oriila» 
tiie qnantity of medicinal acid in each dose waa 



of an acid, the strength of which is not ::„2'^TZ^!^'"^^,al.-J''' 
.taled.t it ». howeV quite possible fl".''".*^' «"".!?J^"?l=!'>?rJ6-9? g'«">»Ej.g- 



I * a m. 

that a person might die from a smaller 
dose than that taken by the deceased in 
this instance, becanse cir6umstance8 may 
eaase the effects of the same dose to vapy 
in its operation on different persons, 
Another point worthy of remark is, that the 
quantity which certainljr killed this wo- 
man was actually less, than that which was 
foQnd to be present in the stomach of the 
woman Hart: and yet it was absurdly at- 
tempted, in the defence of Tawell, toshoW 
that there was not enough of the poison 
found to tJestroy life ! We have, then, in 
cases of Dr. Geoghegan, and Mr. Hiclcs, 
the clearest proof -^ 1, that a person k^s 
recovered from a quantity equivalent to 
thirty-six drops of P. L. acid (fourteen of 
^Scheele) ; and 9d, that a* person has died, 
from forty-nine drops of the P. L^acid 
(twenty drops of Scheelei)^ It appears to 
be impossible to have the fata) dose of a 
poison fixed with greater precision.}-* 
Med, Gaz. 

POISONIWe BT BREAD CONTAINlK^pl. SKOOT 

OF RTEk 

At the meeting of the Academy of Sciences' 
^n January 13th, a note was read from M. 

* Dublin Med. Journal, vol. viii., p. 308. 

f Edin. Med. and Surg. Joorn., vol. 48, p. 44. 

\ It iit here assumed that Scheele's acid con- 
tains 5 per cent, of anhydrous acid^ but it is 
seldom found so strouj^ as this. 

$ All English medical jurists have hitherto 
laid it down that thre^-quarUrg of a grain of 
anhydrous prUssic acid might be regarded as a 
fatal dose. When we consider the alarming 
symptoms produced by liffo-lAiniii of a^rain in 



lish (Ann. d'Hyg. 185*9, 507). In another^'e- 
port Orfila sUtes ihat each patient took of me- 
dicinal acid one gramme fiAeeo centigrauimesy 
or 1775 grains English (Toxicblogie. ii. 285), 
ft will be observed that here is a difference of 
0-81 grain of medicinal acid in the dose taken. 
Gay-Lussac. Magendie, Barruel, and Orfila, 
were employed by government to determinv^ 
the strength of the sirop hydrocyaniqoe da 
Codex; and that this was the sume as that 
prescribed foi; the patients appears evident from 
the identity in the specific gravity and propor- 
tion of acid present (Ann. d'Hygiene, 1829^ 
pp'. 435—504). They found, by careful expe- 
riment, that ten grains (French), or 77 grains 
English, of the acid nsed in the syrup, gave, 
with nitrate of silver, 15 centigrammes, or 2-31 
grains of .washed and dried cyanide of silver. 
Thus, then, 100 grains of the medicinal acid, 
used in the syriip, would yield 30 grains of 
cyanide of silver, and thi^ would indicate a 
strength of six. per cent, of anhydrous prnssie 
.acid, Admining OrBla to be correct in stating> 
that each patient took in the dose of syrup 
17-75 grains (English), of noedicinal acid, this 
would be equivalent to 1*06 grains of anhy- 
drous prussic acid, — a dose only a little greater 
than that taken in Mr. Ilieks's case. 

It has been stated that each patient took 2| 
grains of anhydrous acid, — ^ Devergie says 5*64 
grains (French)*- 4 grains English of concen- 
trated aeid : bnt not to mention the proof to 
the contrary in the' above calculation, the symp- 
toms and duration of these cas^s much more 
clearly resemble the efiects of a dose of about 
a grain of anhydrous prussic afcid, than those 
of a dose of two or four grains; and the mistake 
in the quantity has arisen probably from a cftU 
eolation of whai the strength of the acid aught 
to have been, rather than what it was found to 
be. Two grains and a quarter of aubydrous 
acid are equal lo about 50 grains of 8eheele, 
and 120 grains of th« I>. L. a«id. ^omeoftb* 
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resulted to a family from the ase of bread con*^ 
taining ergot of rye. 

M. Bonjeau*8 letter gives an i^ccoant of the 
aatopsy of a child, aged 10 years, and who had 
undergone the operation of amputation aboat 
fifTe weeks before death. The examination of 
the body was made by Dr. Pctrequin, princi- 
pal surgeon to the ti6tel Dieu at Lyons. 

The brain was healthy ; the meningeal veins 
were much distendjBd ; but the membranes of 
the brain were not diseased. A dessert-spoonful 
of rose-coloured serdsity was found in each 
lateral ventricle. The two inferior thirds of 
the ^right lung were in an advanced stage of 
pneuraoHia, and the remaining' third in the 
second stage ; the anterior and superficial part 
of this lung presented a single abscess capable 
of containing a hen's egg. The left Ipng was 
in the first stage of pneumonia. There were 
neither tubercles nor small abscesseiB. The 
liver was in a perfectly normal state. 

The veins or the stumps were healthy; the 
arteries were converted into fibrous cords for 
Ibe space of about H inches from their cut ex- 
tremities, but they presentjed no other alteration. 
The nerves were tbickenea for some distance 
towards the part where they had been incised ; 
elsewhere they appeared healthy. — Comptus 
Rmdus, Jan. Idlh. ' . * 

RESEARCHES UPON THE POISONOUS EF? 

JTECTS OF SULPHATE OF QUININE. 

By M. DESiDiaio. 

The conclusions deduced by the author 
from his numerous experiraent3 upon ani- 
mals, as well as clinical observations, are 
th« followrngr : — 

The effects of large doses of sulphate of 
quinine upon the lower animals are similar 
in almost every respect to thpee witnessed 
in the human subject, and consist in le- 
thargy, difficulty in maintaining the erect 
posture, tendency to immobility, impaired 
vision, falling of the eyelids. 

Acetate of morphine and alcohol produce 
analogous effects, and if administered will 
consequently augment the deleterious io- 
flueace of the sulphate of quinine. 

On the contrary, cherry- laurel water pro- 
duces an opposite effect, and within certain 

limits may be considered as an antjdote. , 

*■ 

epileptic patients survived three-quafters of an 
hour ; but had the dose been so large as above 
supposed, it is highly probable that they would 
have died in a much shorter period of time. 
This resolt shows that we have in Mr. Hicks's 
ease the smallest dose of prnssic acid which 
has yet destroyed life ; but this does not at all 
affect the opinion that three-quarters of a grain 
of anhydrous acid might act as a fatal dose, — 
an opinion to which we believe all toxicologists 
would assent. 



Venesection acts still nore beneficially 
in 6aae8 of poisooing by the sulphate of 
quinine. 

The powder of the digitalis purpurea has 
also appeared to exert a favourable influ- 
ence in the cases referred io» ^^Compiu$ 
Bendua^ Feb. lOih. 

ON TRB MICROSCOPIC TEXTURE OF 
CANCER,* 

M. Desormeaux has recently published 
a valuable in augural, dissertation, entitled 
RechercKes sur la theorie ekmeniaire ds 
ia pfQ^uciion de» tiaauea aeeidenteles, in 
whicl^ he has given an excellent summary 
of all the recent researches on the iptimate 
dtruetbre of canceroiis formations. 

MUller,.and (since the publication of his 
writings) most other pathologists, has ar- 
ranged these morbid growths into two 
great families or groups, viz., the Encepha- 
loid and t^e Scirrhous. Of the former he 
paakes' the following three sabdi^fifdons. 

1. Carcinoma raeduUare, i^ which there 
is a pridomindnce^ in the medullary mass, of 
round glabuke over loose fibrous tissue. The 
globules are of various sizes ; but the 
smallest are larger than pus-corpuscles. 
•Each contains a granular' substance or 
nucleus within. They are very similar, in 
many respects, to those of common cancer, 
and of reliculated carcirtoma or scirrhus. 

2: Carcinoma niedullare, consisting of 
pale^ elliptic^ noih-elongated corpuscles, and of 
a fundamental cerebrifitrm mass. These 
corpuscles are usually twice or three times 
as large as the globules of the blood. 
There ii« never any appearance of fibres 
'proceeding from their surface, and they 
rarely exhibit any traoes of nuclei within, 
them. 

3. Carcinoma medullare toithfibrated or 
fusiform corpuscles. This species of ence- 
phalord structure has at times, on lacera- 
tion, a sort of fibrous aspect, when the 
fusiform corpuscles are arranged in a some- 
what determinate direction. According to 
the direction which Ihey assume, the mor- 
bid mass will present a radiated or a tufted 
appearance. In many cases, indeed, their 
directions are so various that the lacerated 
surface exhibits no traces of fibres any- 
where. The fusiform corpuscles are some- 
times nucleated ; at other times they con- 
'tain granular points, bat without distinof 
nuclei. They are elongated on one or two 
sides into fibres of different lengths. Thej 

* Med. Chir. Re?., April. t84d. 
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may b« eonttdered ae cells that are arrested 
at the period of the process of transition 
from the cellular to the fibroos condition. 

The three forms of the disease now de- 
•ortbed may (most probably) be regarded 
at so many degrees or stages in the deve- 
lopment of the same lissae ; thette sacces- 
ai?e stages being characterized, 1, by 
rounded nucleated globules; 3, by elon- 
gated oTiform globules, which are either 
non-nucleated, or indistinctly so; and, 3, 
by fusiform globules. 

These several kinds of globules may be re- 
(yarded as so many saccessive epochs of evolu- 
tion, tbroagh which a eeU most pass before it 
can become a fibre. Thus we find that, in an 
encephaloid mass, there \fi th^same transforma- 
tion of the priroilive elements as occurs in 
many normal tissues — with this difference 
only, that the process of evolution is dot com- 
plete, bein^ arrested* before the fibrin is per- 
fectly furoied. There is a perfect analogy w 
their mode of formation. The essential ele- 
ment of an encephiloid tuinour is the presence 
or cells. In some cases the' entire mass* h, 
composed of them, placed one alongside of the 
other, but without having any perceptible bond 
of union ; while in others, thefe is a net- 
work of fibrous or cellular tissue interposed 
between the cells. When thi« fibrous tissue 
prevails, the encephaloid then approaches ia 
chanicters lo the scirrhous structure; In the 
latter, the existence ofthe^two elements— cells 
and fibres— is always more distinctly marked 
than in the former. The fibres are often quite 
perceptible by the naked eye. Someti nies they 
are lengthened and run parallel to each other; 
at other times, thev form rounded capsules, 
within which the globnles are contained. As 
in the case of the newly formed fibres of the 
cellular tissue, so those of ai scirrhous formation 
are destroyed by acetic acid, leaving nuclei or 
nucleated fibres behind. The fibres sometimes 
exhibit at different points a sort of varicose en- 
largement, within each of which a nucleos is 
found. This appearance is oAen- observed in 
fibrous tumours (ootgenuincscirrbousVof the 
uterus and other parts. 

In the reticular carcinoma of Molier, the 
white network, which encloses the ^oirrhons 
gk>bules in its meshes, is Ibrmed.of round 
opaque granulations, three or four times as 
large as the blood-globules ; they are occasion^ 
ally agglomerated into rounded masses. The 
genuine scirrhous tissue, of a pale greyish co- 
lour, is composed of globuIes.that,on the whole, 
resemble those of the first stage of an encepha- 
leid formation. These globules are either 
round or somewhat oval ; along with them we 
find free nrncld with their musieoli. — ( Vogei.) 
•■ • • » • 

From a Tariety of observations we may fea- 
sonablv conclude that the cells of scirrhus are 
tirmed around the uuelai of which M. Vogel 



speaks ; their contents are at first granular and 
almost opaque. When the process of softening^ 
commences, the granulations disappear, the 
•globules become transparent, and within them- 
are formed new cells, which at first are few iu 
nomber, and gradually multiply, ontii they eo* 
tirely fill the parent cell. M. Valentin, who, in 
part at least, admits this account of the prograa» 
of the cells, says, that the parent cells eventually 
burst and discbarge their cellules : in this way 
we may account for the psesence of young free 
cells in Scirrhous formations that have beiome 
softened. ' 

The intercellnlar substance seems to undergo 
certain modifications corresponding with the 
evolution of the ceUs ; the granolatfons or gra- 
nnkr points, which it often conuiins, 'Usually 
.disappear, and it becomes limpid, while at the 
seme time the space; which it occupies, is di- 
minished by the entargement and multiplication 
of the cells. 

The fibrous network does not appear to fol- 
low in its alterations the development of the 
cells : it may remain firm and resisting, while 
the cells are far advanced in their evolutioD. . 
Even when a scii fhous tumour has become 
completely softened, this tissue sometimes 
forms shreds that retain their original character. 

Ih alveolar cancer^ the basis of ths morbid 
tissue consists of white fibres and lamella, 
which cross and intercross with each other, 
intercepting between the meshes thereby form- 
ed limpid cells, either closed or communicating 
with each other, of various sizes, from (hat of a 
gruio of aand to that of a large pea, and filled 
' with a transparent gelatinous substance. lo 
this substance there are cells, and these cells 
contain other cells more minute. The smallest 
of these cells exhibit at one point of their pa- 
rietes a distinct dark-yellowish nucleus, and 
sonnetimes also many free and unattached gra- 
nules floatinj? within them. To this species 
M. Miitler refers the gelatinifi&m *tind aredar 
cancers of Laennee and Cruveilhier. The cells 
oC.this species of the disease appear to be only 
an advanced or more mature degree of the 
cells of scirrhus. — J&iir. dc Chirurgicde Jtf. 
Malgatgnct Octobre^ 1844. 

PROFESSOR BERUTTI ON THE 8P0NTANE- 
008 GENERATION AND NATURE OF THE 
SPERMATIC ANIMALCULES.* 
The reproduction of certain animal and ve^ 
getable species is effected, withoat the interven- 
tion of any ovum, after the manner of what is 
called gemmiparousand fissiparoos generation.^ 
Now there is a great analogy between the de- 
velopment of gemma and that of 09a. Id the 
former, however, all the elements, that are ne- 
cessary to the productbn of a living being, are 
found conUined ; whereas, the latter have need 
of the new elements of the prolific fluid before 
they can become duly evolved. 
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Eviery particle of a living being -^lyhich, on 
being detached frota its parent body, is caipable 
oF reprodacing an- independent living creature; 
does not materinlly diti'er firom a bad, either in 
its mode of origin, or in its property of pro- 
ducing new Individ aaU. Thus organic mole- 
ctiles, in certain circumstances, have the power 
of attracting to themselves new material!* from 
sarronnding bodies, which they then incorpo- 
rate with themselves, and so* elaborate as to 
form a new being. Spontaneous generation, in 
the opinion of Professor Berntti, consists in the 
eiercise of this' properly, and differs from ovi- 
parous, g'e'mmiparous, and fissiparbus genera- 
tion, in that it takes place 'among molecules 
which, in conseqcience of the death of the pa- 
rent, have ceased to constitute apartof a living 
individual. 

Microscopic observations have elearly shoWn 
that the ploboles, resulting from the dissolution 
of organic matter, ppstsessan inherent %cti.vit^ ; 
flometimes they Approach to .and unite with 
each ether, and at other times they seem to be 
mntually repellant. It is not at all inconsistent 
with rational belief to suppose that this is the 
eanse of spontaneous generation — ap act, it 
may be observed, to which tha concni'rence<of 
the atmospheric air and of water is probabl;|r 
always necessary. 

The reproduction of parts of jblu organic body ^ 
that have been excised -or destroyed is effected 
by means of globules floating in a fluid which 
subsequently evaporates, leaving the globules 
dryr hence the cellular production and origin 
of new tissues. The same process of assimi- 
lation is likewise that by means of which the 
foetus is formed in the mat^roal.ovum, as Wolf 
and Rolando have shown. 
• The necessary condition, therefore, of every 
Bort of generation, reproduction, iind ^eu of 
the nutrition of organized parts is invariably 
the presence of certain organic globules en* 
dowed with a plaiatic activity, and floating^n a 
fluid exposed to the contact of the atmospheric 
air -p- which, in place of furnishing carbonic 
acid as it does to plants, supplies ammonia for 
the. spontaneous generation of .animals. The 
fluid in its turn supplies hydrogen and oxygen.^ 
Tbe organic productions of spontaneous ge- 
neration are the most simple of all, because 
they spring from organic globules that are toot 
•xpressly prepared for this purpose. 

Professor Berntti is of opinion that not only 
infusory, but also entozoary, animalcnies are 
developed by spontaneous generation. He cob- 
aiders it too as highly probable that the aeana 
icdbki ifl the product, rather than the cause, of 
the itch. Lastly, he seeks to- show that the 
Zoosperms are not genuine animalcules, but 
rather organic molecules formed in the minute 
extremities of the spermacetic tubes by the 
effect of an exuberant natrition. The action of 
tbe ZoQsperms seems to be very analogous to 
that of the Pollen in the fecnndation of plants; 
mnd their movements may fairly be compared 
to those of this vegetable matter. — AnnaU 



Utd9. di Mtdkina, iwgiioi 1844, and Reom 
MetHcaU, Nat. 1844. • ; 



ON THE DEPOSITION OF CARBONACEOUS 
'HATTER IN THE TISI^UE OF THE 
LUNGS.* 

1. "There is continually forming apd eccu- 
malating in the lungs of man, during adult life, 
and ' more . ^specially in old age, a certain 
amount of carbon- in a state of the most minute 
subdivision. , " 

'2. This carbon, that exists even in the very 
pubntance of the pulmbnary tissues does not 
come from without. 

3. Wherever it exists in sufiiclent quantity 
to form deposits of one millimetre in extent, the 
air tubes, the .blood-veMelsj and the pulmonary 
tissues.bebome'transformed into a dark coloured 
substance, which nuiy occupy even more than 
one half of the. entire longs. 

4. The respiration no. longer goes on in those 
parts which serve as a matrix to the carbona- 
ceous deposit ; there also, the* phenomena of 
the circulation dd not take place in the state of 
disease, and the process of inflammation is con- 
sequently Jiev'er develo(>ed. 

' 5. The successive accumulation of this car-^ 
bon beyond a certain term la tfpt to cause death 
in old age, b^ rendering the pulnaouary tissue 
more or less impermeable to the air. 

6. The cdnsiant presence of ibis substance 
in the luugs of old persons is one cause of the 
fatality of pneumonia and congestive atfectioni 
of the ^spiratury organs in them. 

7. These molecules of carboy in the pnlnao- 
nary parenchyma seem to have a marked in- 
fluence on the phenomena, which may subse- 
quently occur in and around tuberculous de- 
posits. When tubercles are formed in the 
lungs, and the carbonaceous matter is deposited 
in considerable quantity around them, they do 
not undergo the successive changes proper t» 
phthisis, in the usual course of this disease. 
The tubercles become calcareous, are deprived 
of their fatty mMter, and do not enlarge. ' No 
vessels of new formation are developed Around 
them ; or 'rather, if such* vessels have ajready 
become enlarged before the deposition of the 
molecular carbon, they become obliterated in 
consequence of this deposit, and the progrese 
of thepbthisical disease is arrested. 

■ 8. The production of carbonaceous matter in 
the lungs of man, -^occurring, as it does, quite 
independently of any trade or profession and 
(most probably) of any particular sort of food 
— is a fact which should be studied in a patho- 
logical, as well as a physiological' poiut of view, 
considering the influence which it may have 
on the course and issue of the most frequent 
pulmonic diseases to which old persons are 
uabie. It would seem also that the deposition 
of this matter in the parenchyma of the lan^ 
has a tendency to arrest the progress of phthisis,. 

~~~ • Ibid. 
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by forming a wall around tho toberdes, aAd 
tbut separating them from the intact polmona ry 
ttiiue. — Compita RemdmB, — > iZeane JIiImL, Dee, 
1844. 



If. CAZENAYf ON THE DIFFERENT 80RT8 
OF CAUSTICa. 

The Powder ofDmpu^ren is conrposed of one 

5 art of arscniojUM acid and 200 parts of calomel, 
t is a mild and very mausgeaole caiistic« that 
is useful in cases of lopns in women aud 
ehildren, when the olceration is superficial and 
of limited extent. If the diseased part be dry, 
it may be necessary to denude it by means of 
a blister, and then to sprinkle the powder upon 
the raw surface. A certain amount of heat 
and painful swelling is usually caused by this 
applicafioo. When it falls off, there is^^euerally 
observed a decided modificaiion of the diseased 
aurface. A few applications are sufficient to 
effect a ciim in a great many instances. 

The Vienna pinoder and paste are remedies, 
of ^reat power in certain cases of lupbus uJce-; 
ration. They are composed of equal parts pf 
powdered quicklime and potassa cum calce. 
In using it, we take a portion of this miztuie, 
and add a small quantity of spirits of wine to 
bring the powder,to the eonsistence of a paste. 
A piece of adhesive plaster, with a hole in it of 
the size of the intended eschar, should be laid 
orer the diseased surface, and, the paste is then 
applied on the exposed parts, it is to be left 
for ten or twenty minutes, according to the 
depth of the esohar that is wished, and the^bility 
of the patient to endure the paiiir ' ^t 

The chUttwnt rf zinc paste is much used in 
the present day. It is made by mixing one 
part of this substance with one or two parts of 
flour, moistening the mixture with as little 
water as possible. The pain produced by this 
application usually lasts for several hours. • A 
greyish-coloured eschar is formed ; and this, in 
most cases, remains attached for two or three 
weeks before it is separated. The surface 
onderneath . is generally not ulcerated. M. 
Cazenave very frequently has recooi'se to this 
caustic in certain cases of lupus, to destroy the 
Donuh;erated tubercles. 

For this purpose, he usually applies only a 
very thin layer of the paste, so as nut to destroy 
the entire tubercle; and in this manner he 
often aucceeds in effecting a complete resolution 
6f it, without any scar being left beliind. 

In vjery many cases of long standing and 
deeply-corroding lupous ulceration, he gives 
the preference to the arsenical paste over the 
two others which we have mentioned : its 
action is twofold; local as a caiistic; audi 
general by becoming absorbed, and exercising I 
a potent alterative or modifying influence upon 
the economy. The following is the formula 
which he invariably uses: 
Take of White oxyde of arsenic, 2 parts. 
Sulphate of mercury, 1 part 
Animal oharooal in powder, % parts. 



When used, a amaH quantity of this powder 
is to bo made into a thin paste by the addition 
of a few drops of water ; this is put upon the 
denuded surface ^ which should seldom or 
never exceed in extent that of a franc*- piece. 
This application usually produces not only 
very sharp pain, but also a sever Arysipelatoua 
swelling, which lasts fur 24 or 36 hours, and is 
sometimes accompanied with grave constito- 
tiouai symptoms. Generally these subside 
very quickly ; and then there remains on the 
cauterized part' a hard brown crust, which 
often adheres fpr nearly a mouth, before it is 
detached. 

• Fluid caustics, — M. Cazenave frequently 
makes use of a solution of the sulphate of cop- 
per for the removal -of those small warts that 
often form upon the shoulders and buck, and 
also of certain pediculated horny productions, 
which occasionally appear upon these parts. 
A strduger solution must be used fur the latter 
form of'cnticular excrescence. 

Ill the treatment of favus and tinea, he re- 
commends a weak solution either of this salt of 
copper, or of the nitrate of silver, or of acetic acid. 
Of flnid caustics, one of the most potent and 
useful is.the acid nitrate of mercury. When 
used to the surface pure and undiluted, it acta 
as a mere caustic; but when considerabUy 
Weakened, and especially when applied to a 
large surface, it is unquestionably absorbed, 
and then it acts on the system. 

It usually causes a good deal of pain and. 
inflammatory swelling. JThe cases most bene- 
fitted by its application are those of lupus, in 
which the ulceration is extensive and not deep- 
seated. 

The erysipelatous inflammation, which this 
as well as other canstics ^- more especially the 
arsenical paste — ^ are apt to produce, need not 
be much dreaded ; nay, the effects of the cu- 
taneous phlegmasia seem sometimes to be de- 
cidedly salutary in the end. — Annates des Ma- 
ladils d»la Peau, Oct 1844. 

M • Gibert has recorded in a recent No. (Oct. 
1844) of the Revue Medicale, a case of severe 
scrofulous lupus of the face, in which the pro- 
gress of thi disease was arrested and the ex- 
tensive ulcerated surface became cicatrized 
under the employment, external as well as in- 
ternal, of cod-liver oil. The use of this medi- 
cine was steadily persevered in for a full year 
aud a bale During .this time not only did the 
local malady become healed, but the general 
health -— which had formerly been very weak 
and ailing— was very decidedly improved. 

The patient was a yoong woman, and the 
disease had. existed for nearly six years. On 
one occasion she had derived very considerable 
benefit from the internal administration of the 
deoto-ioduret of mercury, and the external uae 
of the proto-iodoret ointment; but the benefit 
was temporary only. She had been subjected 
to a regular and protraeted course of iodine 
treatment ; but certainly with oo advantage.— 
Msd, Ckir. Aae. ^ 
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BTSPHAOIiL-^-PARTIAL PARALYSIS— 
SPASIII. 

. The narrative of the case, designated 
by the above terms, which we intro- 
duce into the pages of the Bulletin^ 
was- sent to us with a request, on the 
part of the narrator, that we would give 
our '* views and opinion of the same 
in full." As no poat-niorttm examina- 
tion was made, the •history of the case 
is. necessarily very imperfect: we 
have hence not indulged in any<)piniotY 
or speculation as to the aetiology of the 
disease. We do not give the name of 
the narrator, as he did* .not send the, 
statement to us for publication. — Ud* 
BiUL Med, Sciences. 

On the 4th inst. (Marph), at 9 a.m., I 
was called to see — , of a nervous 
tempera meot,aboat two years'old, and found 
her pal« and sweating, apparently free from 
pain ; occasionally would appear more 
anxious and to be sufferings No vomi.ting 
or sickness at the ^toraach, puj^e slightly 
acceflerated, but weak^ the lower extremi'- 
ties motionless, and had been through the 
precedin'sf night." Shortly before my visit, 
sofne difficulty of deglutition had b^en ob- 
served of cold drinks, although she hac) 
eaten some.bread and coffee for breakfast. I 
examined the whole spinal pyramid, from 
the base to the apex, repeatedly, and pould 
not discover any deviation from the normal 
standard, or soreness on hard pressure : 
there was no preternatural size, or heat pf 
the'head ; no tumefaction orredness in the 
mouth, pharynx, or tonsil's, that wonld ac- 
count for any diflicuhy of deglutition; no 
eXiterior swelling of the neck or itt^'glands,; 
the tongue was but slightly coated, the 
edges pink coloured* and of natural size; 
respiration natural, except, when suffecing, 
. it would be a little accelerated ; could not 
detect any disease of thechiest, although 
the child had but recently recovered fwm a 
cpld. • ^ ^ 

The -bowels in the morning had moved, 
and the stool was figured and healthy; 
there was no fulness or soreness of them 
on pressure ; the urine healthy and free, un- 
til in the after part of the day when it was 
less, and turbid ; there was no soreness over 
the kidneys. The child did (lot complain of 
pain, but in the after part of the day and 
evening it would call frequently for drink, 
and in attempting to swallow, itwoul.d be- 



come yearly satfeeated with frMh and Ba<« 
liva, and until it waaspit, blown, or wiped 
out of the mouth, it would not become 
easy, after which it appeared sunk and 
bathed in sweat. 7^be temperature of the 
skin, from first to last, was uniform over 
the whole aystem, and the child was ra- 
tional till (he next morning. 1 was assured 
it could not have swallowed any hot fluid to 
scald it ; and also, told that in the afternoon 
of the precedin'g day, the moth^ observed it 
had fallen down, but thought its feet were 
tangled in its chothes, and after raising it, 
the child wpllfed;hQt seemed weak and 
fell often a/terwards. In the ^rvening it 
appeared to have- lost the use of its inferior 
extremities, and 'that they .remained all 
ni^ht in bed, in the same position, withoot 
motion, was restless and cried occasionally 
through .the Olgbt,.'as though distressed^ 
,and in the morning could not 8t;ind,butat6 
a little bread and coffee as*before stated. 
.The dl^culty of dipglutition seemed to 
increase, and the aceomulation of froth and 
saliva through' the day (.4th) and .eveningf^ 
unCif the morning of the 5ih,'when it be* 
came impossible, and it fell into tremors^ 
like* cold chills, the eyebWHs' turned up and 
the mouth contracted, and it became insen-^ 
sible, which continued to recur at short in- 
tervals,* till 'death,' which occurred at eight 
o*bIock in the morning of the 5th, 23 hours 
fr6m my first visit. In the afternoon and 
night ofnbe 4th, there was a disposition of 
the neck, and body tobeod back, but would 
straighten and bend forwards when raised 
up :' also the- pulse continued to increase in 
frequency,) and remits as iIhb powers of thd 
system gave way. After respiration "and 
pulsation ceased; xhe chi I'd remained warm 
to the'V4iry extcemitie&for an hour before it 
began to get' cold and stiff. • . 

Atter my first examination, I enquired if 
it were possible for ihe. child to have had 
anything p&isonousr, and was answered that- 
ttierewas nothing in or about the house of 
that nature, except in the cave adjoining 
the house there was a* box of paste, that 
had been procufed to poison rate at the 
barn, which, I suppose, Odntajns phospho- 
rus, from its luminous appearance in the - 
dark, bp^ that was not accessible to the 
child,.and there was no in^ammationof the 
stomach to indicate a poison of that nature^ 
There never bad been oxalic acid about the 
house.. If poisoned, I suppo^sed it must 
have been in such a way as would affect, 
the nervous system, in order to have pro- 
duced that assemblage of symptoms, in the 
absence of inflammaiioo^or organic diseat6| 
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and which appeared to progress so rapidly 
towards a fatal termination. • 

The symptoms were, more like those of 
hydrophobia (a disease of unfrcquent oc- 
eorrence in this vicinity), than any other I 
could think of: and would that be preceded 
by loss of motion in the inferior extremi- 
ties ? If so, and it could have been exposed 
to the virus, there would be fio difficulty in 
accounting for the peculiarities of the case. 
I learned in the course of the day (4th) that 
their house cat had died about four weeks 
prior to that, but supposed its death had 
been caused by eating of-the poisoned rats 
at the barn; she lay under the bed, sick 
and stupid, and was driven out of the house, 
and as she was rutkning out, the girl says« 
** her eyes looked like a mad dog^s f*' she 
ran into the cave, and was fou fid dead there,' 
shortly after, and removed. The child .was 
fond of the cat, and it had beejn found 
sometimes, pre^ously,in the cradle, sleep- 
ing with the child. The parents think the 
child cou^ld not have been bitten by the cat, 
as there was no mark trisible about its 
person of any such injury. Gould any of 
the saliva of the cat, if she had the hydro* 
phobia, have, found its way into the child's 
stomach, and if so, would it produce that 
disease 1 The child, for some time anterior 
to its sickness^ had been observed to sweet 
freely and was more easily agitated. 

In the treatment, strong liniment was 
used; from first to last, to the throat, breairt 
and spine, frequently, so as to produce and 
keep up considerable rubefaciioh of the 
akin ; the extremities were washed with 
pepper and vinegar ; and antimdnial 
wine, with mixture of liquorice, gi^ven to 
empty the stomach — which it did once 
freely — hoping to dislodge something that 
by sympathy might affect deglutition; 
after which 5 grs. calomel M^ith sugar was 
placed on its tongue and moistened, which 
was swallowed, and followed in two hours 
with castor oil. Some passed into* the 
stomach, and some of it was rejected with 
the saliva. This was repeated twice or three 
times, and not having^operated, injections of 
30 drops of turpentine, §ss. castor*oil, ^ss. 
of molasses, in ^ pint water was adminis- 
tered, and it brought.away free evasuations, 
healthy in appearance, and continued to 
operate occasionally, till midniorht. Before 
the physic operated, flannel cloths wrung 
out of warm hop tea, were applied to the 
bowels, but discontinued after the opera- 
tion. Arrow- root, or in place thereof, po- 
tato starch, sweetened, and with nutmeg 
jgrated on it, made aboot the oonsistence of 



thin jelly, was given for noarl^hroent. At 
first the patient swallowed this pretty well, 
but towards evening and through the night, 
with great difficulty. Any attempt at deglu- 
tition through the night would produce pa- 
roxysm of suffocation and prostration, ac- 
companied with a great accumulation. of 
froth and saliva. Its breathingr before the 
froth was removed from the mouth, would 
sometimes occasion a little rattling. I ob- 
served that.it feould swallow for some houjs 
at first ai\y thing having consistency better 
thain tea or water. The child was not of a 
scrofulous diathesis. 

N.B. The father, after reading tliis^ says 
that the child called for drink often ihrough 
the ni^ht of the 3d, a.ird is confident that it 
»liad diffictilty in deglutition from the first, 
and that it was about 44 hours from the 
first appearance of indisposition till its 
death. 



CASE OF SUCCESSFUL EXTIRPATION .OF 

THE EYEBALL, FOR CANCEROUS TUMOUR. 

By E. H. Kbllt, M.D., Mobile, Alabama. 

Wm. Stringer, farmer, of Clark County, 
in this State, aged 49 years, of bilious tem- 
perament, placed himself under my care on 
the 20th January last, for a fungoid tumotir 
of (he left eye. The history of the case is 
given by the patient as follows. That he 
had suffered for~nearly five years of a tumour 
growing, from the e)tternal surface of the 
eyeball, accompanied with severe lachry- 
mation, and acute lancinating pain, which 
deprived him 6f rest, and the performance 
of his ordinnry duties. The patient says 
that his misery has at times been so great 
as to produce temporary fits of mental 
alienation, a^d to obtain relief, he has sub- 
mitted to^ three operations, which were 
performed by different surgeons, at his own 
residence, and at distant intervals; the 
latest being practised in April last. These 
operations were completely ineffectual, and 
did not check the fungus, or admit of the 
advantages of the intervention of change of 
structure; the disease sprouting out more 
furiously as it was meddled with by the 
knife. Mr. S. therefore determined to visit 
Mobile with the desperate resolution to 
undergo any operation that might be pro- 
posed ; and in accordance therewith, called 
in several physicians of this city, all of 
whom, he states, united in condemning an 
operation for the following reasons, to wit: 
recurrence of disease in an aggravated form, 
hastening a fatal termination ; adhesion to 
the bones of the orbit ; constitution inade- 
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-qaate to withstand the «fiect» of the ope* 
ration itself; fungus hematodes, &c. Hav- 
ing heard these objeciions, and carefully 
weighed iheila, I now examined the tumour, 
which I found to be of a hard scirrhous 
character, a pinkish purple colour, painful 
to the touch, and discharging a bloody fluid 
on the slightest pressure. It had protruded 
between the eyelids which were concealed 
from view, except the inner margin of the 
superior cilia. Sight had long since been 
^xtinctj and the tumour com|)letely occu- 
pied the spaee between the eyebrows, the 
root of the nose, the external commissure, 
and down to the middle of the cheek. A 
thorough investigation at oncedecidedv ihe 
that the tumour was a carcinomatous affec- 
tion, in the state as Scarpa describes, pre- 
vious to its malignant action. I was well 
satisfied that there, was no complication* 
with the bony structure, as it was slightly 
moveable, and a glance convinced me, that 
the disease was not fungus hematodes, 
from its scirrhous touch, colour, and genoi- 
ral aspect ; besides, the rare occurrence of 
this affection in old persons (fungus hema- 
todes, according to Wardrop, Lawrence, 
and others, appearing mostly in children — 
cancer melanosis, in aged persons). Confi- 
dent that my patient had sufficient stamina 
to encounter the conseq.Qences, of an ope- 
ration, although much enfeebled foy the 
discharge and ' suffering, and no diseased 
glands being observed about the -neck or 
head, or constitutional diathesis, I advised 
as the only hope, the operation for extirpa- 
tion of the tumour and eyeball ; the patient 
having but a short period of painful exist- 
ence as the bitter alternative. , 

The failure of the previous operations T attri- 
buted fo want of proper diagnosis ; for Scarpa, 
Lawrence, and others, have all declared that 
the operation should embrace " all parts altered 
in structure, and if possible a portion of the 
surrounding healthy sobstaUce." Now, as 
Travers says, that except the lachrymal gland 
and conjunctiva, he believes no other texture 
of the eye is primarily affected, I am at a loss 
to conceive what bene6t could be realized from 
merely shaving off the fungus from a diseased 
structure, as was practised by my predecessors. 
Although I could not guaranty to my patient 
a permanency of core, I considered the opera* 
tion as warrantable, on the co.nditions as laid 
down by Dessanlt, Scarpa, and Lawrence, and 
I could hot have wished better authority than 
Cooper, who says that *' what is usually called 
cancer of the eye, does not seem to be nearly 
so malignant as carcinoma of the breast, for if 
the distemper is confined to the globe and eye- 
lids, and the cellular substance, and bones of 
the orbit continue unaffected, the operation 



generally produces a ■ radical cnre ; a fact 
strongly dictating; an early recourse to that 
effectual means in surgery, the knife.'' {Vide 
Cooper's Surgery, with notes by Alex. H. 
Stevens, M.D., and notes by S. McClelian.) 
Velpeau even says that we must not be inac- 
tive, though desperate the issue. Other con- 
siderations bad tneir effect with me in forming 
a- prognosis, as the possibility of the disease not 
springing from a cancerous diathesis or latent 
disposition, hot a tumour made hfialignant by 
escharotic applications ; it being an established 
feet that tumours, not at' first of linrtful ten- 
dency, are^liable to malignant action from im- 
proper applications. Also, the success of other 
.operators, as Dassault, Bier, &c., in cancer of , 
the eye ; and the similitude of .the cases related 
by Hildanas. and Wardrop; the last, who de- 
scribes a ca§e of a gentleman who consulted 
many respectable surgeons in England for a 
large excrescence of the eyeball, but as they 
supposed it to be cancerons, they declined 
operating, which he undertook with entire suc- 
cess and radical cure. After due preparation, 
I operated on the 25th Feforuaiylast, in the 
presence of several gentlemen of the lAedical 
faculty in this city. My patient being placed 
in the recumbent position, I inserted a large 
tenaculum into the tumour, and gently drew 
it towards me ; with a scalpel I now made an 
incision through the external commissure for 
about an inch ; the lid being now carefully 
everted, the knife w«s pushed on to the depth 
of an inch, dividing the coniunctiva at ii^ reflect* 
tion, and being conducted round the circnro- 
ference of the orbit, cutting in turn the inferior 
oblique, a small portion of the superior tarsos 
near the caruncula, which pierced the fungus, 
and the superior oblique and levator palpebrae 
muscles. In this operation I used the long 
margin of the orbit as a fulcrum, which enabled 
me with more precision to effect my purpose, 
and avoid such accidents or bad surgery as a 
raaldirection oT the knife has occasioned, viz : 
penetrating the orbitar plate, maxillary sinus, 
cutting the second branch of the trigeminus 
nerve, or through the sphenoid hole, wounding 
the middle lobe of the brain, &c. I ihiuk also 
that the scalpel is a safer instrument than the 
bistoury, as being better adapted to the con- 
formation of the orbit, and accordingly shall 
always prefer if. tn my next step in the ope- 
ration, 1 adopted the manner of Dessault aud 
Lawrenctf, introducing the curved scissors from 
the external side and avoiding the pedicle com- 
posed of the recti muscles and optic nerve. 
The tumour and eyeball were now freed, and 
a portion of the lower lid that looked suspicioup. 
The hemorrhage, which amounted to a few 
ounces Was suppressed, and the lachrymal 
gland removed, which was unaffected ; the 
whole operation occupying the space of 2} 
minutes. 'As soon as the socket could be exa- 
mined, it was found free from cancerous indu- 
ration ; a dossil of lint was introduced, to' be 
removed the following day, and a 8o(\ rag, kept 
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noiflt with cold water, applied after the opera* 
lion, and oontinaed until cicatrization waiesta- 
blisbed, which was effected in thb short p.eriod 
of three weeks, and wttboot any untoward 
eircamslances. The patient recovered his 
health and spirits, and a better use of the eye 
unaffected. The tumour was now eia mined 
and found entire ; proving that there were no 
, morbid adhesions which had not been removed 
by the knife, the eyeball not enlarged, 'and the 
optic nerve in a sound state. The. patient has 
departed nearly six weeks sinfee for his home ; 
gratified for the services he has received, and 
which I trust may be enduring. 

1 cannot close my remarks here withoQt 
coinciding with Messrs. Lawrence and 
Guthrie, aorainst the practice, of impacting 
wKh chirpie, the orbit after extirpation bf 
the globe. When the connection of the 
delicate sheath of the optic nerve and the 
brain is considered, as well as the cicatrix 
that nature produces from the remnant of 
conjunctiva which r^maiiis besides that 
which forms from the bottom of the orbit, 
our astonishment most cease at the bad re- 
sult of this operation In many cases; the 
lint causing much irritation, withoot doubt 
a recurrence of disease, inflamroaticn and 
suppuration of the brain, and in its charac- 
ter as an extraneous body, operating as a 
wedge, preventing the speedy separation of 
healthy structure. , 

March 22d, 1845. I have jost heard from 
Mr. Stringer, and 1 am informed that ho is 
well, and getting hi. ^~ New Orleans Med. 
JournaL 



OR. MERCIER S TREATMENT OF VLCERB^. 

An immense number of chronic ulcers 
are admitted into the Hospital, and quite a 
variety may generally be seen in the surr 
gical wards. The subjects, for the >most 
part, bejong to the poor class of Irish la- 
Doarers, whosehabits are bad, who are very 
much exposed to the inclemencies of the.' 
weather, and who are proverbial for their 
disregard of ail the dictates of prudence. 
Their constitutions are generally very much 
injured by intemperance, and it is almost 
impossible to establish the healing process 
when any ii^ury is inflicted upon their 
•bins, for this is the most common seat of 
ulceration. Dr. Mercier has found the fol- 
lowing plan of treat.ment to succeed better 
than any other: — « He gives iodid. potajis. 
3ss., and iodine gr. i., dissolved in decoc. 
sars. ^vi. daily. When suppuration is 
copious, he has the sore washed clean with 
chloride of soda, and dresses it with lint 
wet with vin. aromat. «- when the dis- 



charge it moderated and granuiflftiont spring 
up,*he covers the sore with narrow strips 
of adhesive plaster ; with the triple vievr 
to counter-irritatioD, compressron, and ox- 
elusion of the air. — /6id. 

A NEW VERMIFUGE.* 

The next disease, deriving importance from 
its extreme prevalence in- Abysttinia, is the 
Tenia solum, caNed (wosefat), which species 
of intestinal Worm attacks all classes, atid thero 
are few natives who are exempt from them. 
By themselves it is attributed to eating brindo 
or raw flesh, and they assort that those who 
abstain from, this diet are free from the com- 
plaint, but that if it once makes its appearance 
It is seldom eradicated ( the Ab^ssiniaos retain- 
ing the opinion that each joint is capable of re- 
producing a perfect worm. 
. Fortunately, the country which is so pecu- 
liarly the seat of this disease, possesses a most 
efficient remedy in the flowers of the Kosso, 
which tree being so iudispenaable.to the health 
of the inhabitants, is carefully preserved, and a 
group of them is always found in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the viUages.t This valuable 
anthelmintic is taken by every individual regu- 
larly- every two months, children commencing 
the discipline at the age of iive or six years, 
and continuing it for the remainder of their 
lives. This frequent and indiscrioiinate use. 
however, gives origin to sorious complaint, or 
which prolapsus ani, is the most common ; the 
great exhaustion foUowing its violent action, 
when injudiciously administered, sometimes 
even terminating fatally. The continued oae 
of this drastic purgative, though necessary to 
the preservation of health, must tend to shorten 
: the natural period of existence, for the Shoans 
are not a long-lived race, and instances of ad 
vanced old age are rarely met with. 

Kosso {Hagenid Afnfsnnica)^ when in ma- 
turity, attains ^he growth of a moderate sized 
tree, its red racemes of blossom mnch resem- 
' b(jng, in form and distribution, those of the 
borae chesnut. These flowers are first dried 
in the sun, and all stalk and extraneous mat- 
ter carefully reo|ioved, and are then pounded 
fine. The dose varies from six to eight drachma 
weight, accordiuff to the quality of the drag 
find strength of the person, and is drank early 
in the morning 4n a cupful of cold water r if 
kept mixed ^^ ii°y length of time, its power is 
said to become deteriorated. It usually acts in 
the course of a couple of houra, the first evaco^ 
ations being Watery, and the worm generally 

* Dnblia Jonrn. Med. Science. 

t To mark the' importance attached to this 
remedy, there is a village near Angolalla 
without a tree of this species in its neighbour- 
hood, from which circumstance ft has obtained 
the name of ** Dewasa Kosso," — which wa» 
explained as meaning, " May God give yoa 

K08SO»" 
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•xpeileQ tiy the third - at fourth. During the 
time of itei operation, abafinence from food or 
drink is enjoined, bat afterwards, in the even' 
ing,.the patient is directed to eatfreety of hot 
spiced dishefl, commonly wolz or dillee, and 
drink mead or beer. Should five or six hoars 
elapse without indication of the medicine having 
taken effect, it is recommended to eat a full 
•meal, seasoned with hot condiments, which is 
said to quicken its operation. 

A favourable opportunity occurred of tryipg 
the effects of Kosso, on a European soldier (>f' 
the escort, who was troubled with the Inmbri- 
cus teres, on whom it acted mildly and effec- 
tually. Sliould it be considered a desirable 
addition to the materia medica of Europe, a, 
plentiful supply of Kosso might be easily ob- 
tained at Massowah onUie Red Sea, from the 
merchants of Abyssinia who visit that port, 
which is but a journey of five or six days from 
the country /)f its growth ; or^ &» it appears of 
a hardy character, and the cljmate of Abydsinia 
seems favourable to northern vegetation, the 
-tree itself might perhapa be successfully iqtro- 
duced, by seed, into Europe. — Transactions of 
the Med. amd Phys- SodUy of Bombay. 



BULLETIN. 

Philadelphia, June, 1845. 

Journals. 

We are pleased to see, oace more, the 
Southern Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal^ new series, edited by Drs. Paul 
F. Eve and J. P. Garvin. Number 5, 
or that for May, is the first that has 
reached us. Our Bulletin will be sent 
from the beginning of the present year, 
and we shnukl be glad to receive the 
Southern Journal for the same period, 
retrospectively. 

Number on^, of volume second, of 
the Illinois Medical and Surgical 
Journal, edited by. Dr. James V. Z. 
Blaney, has also been recently received. 
We hope to see, in subsequent num- 
bers, mdre evidences of Dr. B.*s identi- 
fication with the work. It is anything 
but amusing to have the editorial (*.h»rge 
of a medical journal, if one makes it 
the vehicle for diffusing information 
from all quarters, and gives his own 
impressions and opinions, at the same 
time, in the way of criticism and com- 
mentary. 

VOL. HI. — 18 



The St. Louis Medical ar^ Surgical 
Journal has reached the termination of 
its second volume. Dr. Linton, its edi^ 
tor, proposes early in May to commence 
the third volume ^* in an enlarged form 
and under .somewhat different auspices.'^ 
We knaw not whether Dr. L. has car- 
ried oat his. intentions in this matter. 

Within the present hour, we ^nd 
placed on our desk, the first number of 
a new periodical — the ** Missouri Me- 
dical afid Surgical Journal, edited by 
B. F. Stevens, M.D." It contains 
good papers by Drs. Barbour and Mc- 
Dowell, of the Medical Department of 
Kemper College, and by other physi- 
cians of St. Louis. 

The May number of the New Fork 
Journal of Medicine and the Collateral 
Sciences comes out under the editorial 
direction of Charles A. Lee, M.D. 
The publisher could not have made a 
belter arrangement for the interests of 
his subscribers. and ihe usefulness of 
the journal. Dr* Roberts hs^s contri* 
buted part of a long and elaborate paper 
on the Pathology of I^ucorrhoea, in 
which he displays a great deal of biblio- 
graphical research. 

Reports of the Eastern and Western Lnnatie 
, Asylnms e( Virginia. 

We are unable to do more, just now, 
than to say, that these reports, that 
of vhe Eastern by Dr. Gait, and i^f 
the Western Asylum by Dr. Francis 
T. Siribling^ afford a most encouraging 
prospect of * the successful continuation 
of remedial' measures, therapeutical 
and hygienical, for the cure of the in- 
sane, who may be sent to these institu- 
tions. We shall take occasion to speak 
more in detail of these documents. The 
present, or Seventeenth Annual Report 
of i\\e Western Asylum, is the first that 
has ever reached iis. We mention this 
in order to remark, that, although we 
do not formally, every month, acknow- 
ledge tlie receipt of all the works, es- 
says, reports, ^c, sent tons, we hardly 
ever fail to take notice of their charac- 
ter and contents ; tluiB showing, prao- 
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tically, that they hare reached their 
destination. 

The Insane Poor of Philadelphia. 

Grievous deficiencies exist in the 
insane (iepartment of the Philadelphia 
Alnis-House, which, now that they are 
so evident, and have become so gene- 
rally known, must, ere long, be re- 
moved, aiyi the arrangements for the 
insane poor be put on a footing with 
those in other enlightened communities. 

Fro»n an article in the Pennsylvania 
Journal of Prison Discipline and Phi- 
lanthnipy, we take the following plan 
of reform in tbe above institution c 

*• From what has been already said it will be 
apparent, that what is wanted to put the insane 
department of the Philadelphia Alms-house on 
a respectable footing is — 

" 1st. A responsible head, who shall have a 
general superintendence of all its departments. 

" 2d. Means for carrying out a complete 
classi6cation of the patients, and a proper sys- 
tem of attendance. 

*' 3d. JMeans of employment and exercise. 

*' 4th. A proper system of heatiorg and ven- 
tilation. 

*' We need resort to no theory to know how 
all these ends are to be attained ; the experi- 
ence of other institutions, in onr own and rhany 
other states, offers a ready answer to tbe ques- 
tion — one too that is open to every one who 
will take the trouble to inquire. The means 
alluded to are — 

'Mat. To separate tbe insane department 
entirely from the sick hospital. To place a 
v^'eil-qualified medical man at its head, who 
-shall reside upon •the premises, and haye a ge- 
neral superintendence of it ; the direction of 
the medical, moral, and dietetic treatment of 
all the insane, and the selection of all persons 
engaged in their care. On this we are particu- 
larly anxious to insist; without it all other 
changes will be failures. 

*' 2d. 1^0 form a complete separation of the 
three wards in the present building — to erect 
a detached building for each sex, atornearthe 
ends of the present small yards, each capable 
uf accommodating from twenty-five to thirty 
patients, to be used for the noisy, very violent 
and filthy patients. 

" To devote all the vegetable garden beyond 
the small yards, already referred to, and all the 
lands east of the Darby road and south of the 
lane, leading from it to the main buildfng (be- 
tween forty and fif\y acres), to borticalture, in 
which as many as possible of the patients 
should be engaged ; and th^ whole to be laid 
out in walks as airing gronnds, for all the pa- 
tients of both sexes. These grounds to be so 
encloaed as to .give them a proper degree .of 



privacy. Other provision to be made for addi- 
tional means of occifpation'and amusement. 

'* The plan above suggested is not the very 
best that could be proposed, but it is the most 
economical, and would give the department of 
which we are speaking, a respectable standing 
among American institutions for the insane. 
I'he expense of these proposed changes would 
be lessihanmigbt be supposed, and the amount 
of benefit that would be conferred upon an in- 
digent class of our fellow-citizens, whose dis- 
tiessing afflictions appeal with peculiar force 
to oar warmest sympathies, would be incalcu- 
lable. ' 

'* In urging the importance of immediately 
placing the Insane Department of our Alms- 
house on a proper and enlightened footing, it 
is not to be supposed that it will in any way 
interfere with the proposed state institution. 
Within the bounds of our Commonwealth, out 
of Philadelphia, there are enough npw snfiering 
from ill treatment, or no treatment, to fill such 
a hospital to overflowing. But Philadelphia is 
butind to provide for her own insane. She 
has the means ; she has most of the necessary 
acconi,modationa already provided ; and her 
character for enlightened beuevulenre cannot 
well allow her to be behind *her sister cities, 
where similar establish meuts exist, some of 
which are highly honourable to them." 

The Journal from which we have 

* 

taken these proposed reforms, has, so 
far, realized the expectations of its most 
sanguine friends. We commend it 
to all who take an interest in the 
subject of Prison Discipline, with its 
collateral bearings qn hygiene, morals, 
and psychology. 

ROYAL SOCIETY SOIReE. 
Saturday, April 5. 
Anastatic Printing — Foss's Microscope — Arti- 
ficial Palates. 

The last Soiree of the Royal Society for 
the season took place on Saturday last, at 
the house of. the noble President. It was 
attended by a large number of noblemen 
and gentlemen, including nearly all who 
have acquired any celebrity in literature, 
science, and art. The members of the 
medical profession were very numerous. 
Among the scientific discoveries which 
v(*ere made subjects of illustration was the 
newly-invented art of Anastatic printing, 
of which, so far as it depends on chemical 
principles, we here give a brief description. 
The whole of the process was carried on 
in one of the rooms, and painted sheets, 
which would have taken a considerable 
tFme for composition, were transferred to 
zinc, and perfect impressions drawn from 
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them in an incredibly 'short period. The 
art itself is essentially founded on chemical 
principles, and applies to the copyings of all 
docaments in which oil is the basis of the 
ink used. The printed sheet or engraving 
to be copied is sponged with nfiric acid 
diluted with eight parts of water : it is then 
pressed in folds of blotting paper, and de- 
prived of nearly the whole of its moisture. 
When nearly dry, it is pl,aced with its 
printed face downwards on a clean surface 
of laminated zinc, and submitted to very 
powerful pressure in a roller press. The 
pressure is so great thai the layer of zinc 
becomes curved by the process. The sur- 
face of the zinc is acted upon by.the diluted 
nitric acid, and finely corroded in all those 
parts, corresponding to the unprinte,d por- 
tions of the sheet, ihe oil preventing th§ 
iml^ibiiion of the acid in the printed parts. I 
This leaves on the zinc an embossed or 
slightly raised copy of the whole of the 
printed letters or engraving. A liquid (said 
to be mucilaginous) is then rubbed over the 
plate; this soaks into 4he porous or cor- 
roded parte, and leaves the raised portion, 
which afterwards receives printers' ink 
from a roller in the usual way, afid then 
yields impressions as if it were a closely 
set mass of type. The pressure would 
speedily lead to the obliteration- of the 
iaised metallic letters, but for tb« occa- 
sional application of another liquid (de- 
scribed as a mixture of phosphorous and 
phosphoric acids), which is stated to re- 
move the zinc from the already corroded 
portion of the plate. 

7'he most remarkable part of this dis- 
covery is, that a printed page nearly effaced 
and ineligible may be made to yield- a per- 
fectly clear and distinct -copy. This de- 
pends on the fact that it is the oil in the 
printed paper which excludes the diluted 
acid ; so that if a page were printed with 
colourless oil, the action on the plfite would 
be the same. 

Among other subjects of interest were 
two of Ross's microscopes, in one of which 
was exhibited metallic copper crystallized 
in tetraheda, and procured by the-follcwing 
singular process. Glass, colonred by oxide 
of copper, was tnelted, and then stirred 
with an iron rod ; the copper was thus se- 
parated in the metallic state, and became 
crystallized during its separation. The 
iron is converted U) peroxide, which gives 
no colour to glass unless it be present in 
very considerable quantity. 

, An apparatus for carving artificial pa- 
JS&tps, with teeth^ in ivory, was also exhi- 



biled. A^odel of the palate is taken in 
wax, -and from this a composition mould is 
afterwards procured in the usual way,. and 
fixed in the machine. It is impossible, in 
a short space, to give a description of this 
ingenious apparatus-^ the invention of Mr 
Tomes, but the principle on which it acts 
fB somewhat similar to that of the ana- 
glyphtographic or medallion engraving. A 
fdc-simile of the palate is thus taken in 
ivory. JSome palates in ivory were shown 
which exhibited all the minute elevations 
and depressions of the natural palate, and 
indeed, but for the colour of the material, 
miffht have been mistaken for it. This in- 
venlion may ultimately have some import- 
ant surgical applications. 

. The English ETvangelical Magazine, for 
January, contains the following announce- 
ment of the proprietors. Will the noble 
example ever be generally followed ? If so, 
we may hope to see the end of quackery. 
Quacks live by the newspapers. It is 
their lying advertisements, stuffed with 
forged certificates, which give currency to 
theic nostrums. The evil is a monstrous 
one, but we confess we have but little hope 
of living to see the day when the proprie- 
tors of :newspaper3 shall with one accord 
set their faces against it.— West. Jnurn. 

«< We shall cheerfully abandon, in future, 
the publication of all advertisements of quack 
mediciues, which will be an act of homage to 
our own taste aiid judgment, no less than a 
concession to the strongly expressed opinions 
ofsomeofour best friends, who, with ourselves, 
deeply deplore the disease and mortality occa- 
sioned by the nostrums of medical quacks, 
published daily in this great metropolis." 



DRKMEL 8 TAPOUR-BATH AT AIX. • 

" It is byno means an invitin)grJof)kinar 
placed Having undressed in a neighbour- 
ing apartment, you are ushered into an 
arched brick passage, about six feet high, 
and less than a yard wide. With the ex- 
ception of such light as can find its way 
through a small pan,e of glass in the door 
from the outer passage^ the place is quite 
dark. Following the guide, who is naked 
to the waist, you grope your way along 
this sulphurous and repulsive vault, and at 
the extreme end, at least ten yards from 
the entrance, are an- arm-chair and foot- 
board, where you are requested to sit tran- 
quilly down while the attend tint retires and 
closes yon up. It is very mucH like build- 

{ing up a nun alive in the walls of a con- 
vent, or Lision assisting at his own funeral. 
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Bell there is none; and if a delicate in- 
valid were to faint, there he mast He and 
stew, unless he had strength enoagh to 
rush along the passage. But I have no 
doubt it is efficacious. You take the sul- 
phur-vapour into the lungs as well as 
through the pores ; you breathe, and swal- 
low, and live in brimstone, if it had not 
been for very shame, I should have bolted 
out of this living catacomb, such was the 
stifling oppression I experienced. E ver and 
anon, the attendant, opening: the pane in the 
door, roared out his hopes that you were get- 
ting on well : something Like inquiring of a 
goose in an oven if he was done enough ; 
adding such, consolatory jokes as ' C'est 
une espece d'enfer, n'esi ce pasH' At the 
end of twenty. minutes,i)e walks into the 
oven with a burning hot sheet to wrap you 
in, and you retire to finish your cook injj be- 
tween two feather-beds." — A Hut" Water 
Cure — fought out in Germany, 

RECREATION-— A E RATION. 

Prince Albert^ we perceive, has consented 
to have his name put down as-a patron of the 
Festival about to be held in Manchester, in 
aid of the fund for erecting Baths and 
Wash-houses. — Speaking of the.Sanit^ry 
arrangments now making for the happiness 
and improvement. of the people, ii is not a 
little singular, that while the overgrown 
and -crowded cities of the kingdom aie 
seeking at great Ibss to make clearings for 
the purpose of obtaining parks and plea- 
sure around s, that some unwliolesome 
growth of bricks and mortar should be per- 
mitted in other places, to overran the play- 
grounds which nature has provided and 
centuries have consecrated. . The spirit of 
building speculation is, it seems, about to 
invade the beautiful fields in the neighbour- 
hood of Nottingham, over which the breeze 
and the populace have so long played to- 
gether, amid a world of meadow-sweets : 
and the South Inch of Perth, one of the 
twin parks of that name which form ilie 
finest features in the beautiful scenery that 
surrounds the »*fair city," — is about to 
have one-third of its immemorial space 
shut up by buildings connected with the 
termini of four different railwaysr To 
break up such natural reservoirs of health 
at the time when others are taking pains to 
form them, is not merely to be behind the 
philanthropic genius of the age, but to be 
going deliberately backwards ; and we 
trust that the public spirit which is actively 

seating elsewhere, will be aroused to the 



easier task of preserving, in all places so 
naturally favoured as the towns in qoeatioo. 
— Jihenaeum, 



OBITUARY. 

M. BIBK8. 

M. Ribes was one of the most talented 
and one of the roost celebrated of the French 
military snrgeons of the revolution, and of 
the empire. Bom in 1766, at Bagncres, he 
first studied at Toulouse under Alexis.Lar- 
rey, and then at Paris under Desault, Pi- 
nel, Sabatier, &c. He was the friend and 
fellow-stndent of Bichat, Richerand, Bre- 
tonneau, and of many other illustrious men 
of the. present century. In 1792 he adopted 
the career of military surgery, and, on the 
recommendation of Sabatier, obtained aa 
appointment at the Hotel des luTalides. 
The following year he was drafted into tb« 
army. From this epoch, until the definitive 
return cf the Bourbons, he was continually 
in the field, and assisted at nearly all the 
campaigns of that eveniful period. During 
his lengthened military career he was pre- 
sent at twenty drawn battles, seventeen 
smaller encounters, and at three sieges. 
He also* took an active part in tw^o disas- 
trous epidemics of typhus, which raged 
the one in Spain, and the other in Saxony ; 
and he did not even escape participating in 
the fata] campaign of Russia in 1813. In 
the course of these numerous campaigns, 
the dangers which he encountered, the 
narrow escapes which be experienced, 
would alone fill a volume. Thus we may 
mention, that he was standing by the side 
of General Dugomniier, of Marshal Duroc, 
and of General Kirschner, when, at differ- 
ent periods, they were killed, the first by 
a shell, the two latter by cannon-balls. 

After the peace, Ribes returned to Paris, 
and devoted his leisure to the scientific 
study of his profession. It was not, how- 
ever, till much later, when he had matured 
his extensive experience by reflection and 
study, that he submiited to the world those 
labours which gained him, in the world of 
letters, the reputation of an eminent scien- 
tific surgeon, as well as that which he 
already possesses, of an able practitioner. 
His principal work is one in three volumes, 
which he dedicated to Bichat, entitled 
** Memoirs.and Observations of Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Surgery.'' He has also 
written, in the Medical Journals of the 
day, a great number of papers on various 
subjects. 
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Ribes was an extremely modest, retiring 
man, and liyed away from thie world, ill 
the retirement of privdte life. At the latter 
part of his career he was placed at the 
head of the 'medical class of the Invalides, 
the magnificent military hospital where he 
had held his first appointment more than 
half a century before. Here he found him- 
self, to his great delight, amongst his old 
companions in arms. This appointment 
was, however, withdrawn from him a short 
time ago. The blow was a severe one; 
indeed, he never recovered it. His health 

fradually declined, and on the 21st of last 
ebraary, he died of a chronic inflamma- 
tory affection of the lungs. He was, at his 
death, in his eightieth year, Although so 
advanced in life, until within a short period 
of his death, he enjoyed all the physical 
and intellectual activity of a green old age, 
not a very common occurrence with mem- 
bers of our profession. — > Lancet, 



College to which he was attached, adopted 
suitable measures to express their grief for bis 
loss. . Beside these, his remains were followed 
to the grave by a large concourse of people, 
including a number of eminent statesmen, and 
the distinguished oitizens of the place. ^^JHed* 
Examiner. 



M. OLLIYIER (d'aNOERS). 

M. Ollivier (D' Angers) died on the 13th 
of March, after a short illiie8s,-aged forty- 
nine. He was one of the most scientific 
and talented French practitioners of our 
times. His treatise ** On Diseases of the 
Spinal Cord,^' is universally considered to 
be one of the best monographs that h^ve 
been written on the subject. He has also 
written on legal medicine, and was consi- 
dered an authority on all subjects connected 
with that department of science. He was 
a member of the Academy of Medicine. — 
Ibid. 

We regret to have to record the death of 
Professor Thomas Sewall, Af .D., of Washing- 
ton, D.C., which occarred on Monday, the 
10th of April, in the 59th year of his age. Dr. 
Sewall was a native of Augusta, in the State 
of Maine. He graduated at the Medical 
School of Boston, and about the year 1820 re-^ 
moved .to the city of Washington, where his 
talents and acquirements, with an upright det 
portment and great urbapity of manners, soon 
procured for him the respect and patronage of 
a large portion of the inhabitants. He was ap- 
pointed Professor of Anatomy in the Medical 
School of that place on its first organization, 
and continued to discharge the duties of the 
Chair, with distinguished ability, until the time 
of his death. By the public prints we observe, 
that the members of the profession of the city 
in which he resided, and the students of the 

18* 



Mnenee of Prison Discipline m Healtli. 

In the first article of the present 
number of the Bulletin^ our readers 
will have seen some facts on this sub* 
ject,' which, although rather loosely 
reported, are not without their value. 
Just now, however, our attention is di- 
rected to the effects of confinement in 
prisons on the health of their inmates, 
by two pamphlets on our table, — 
the one, ** Reports of the Inspectors, 
Warden, and Physician of the Rhode 
Island State Prison," the other, the 
Sixteenth Annual Report of similar of- 
ficers of the Eastern Slate Penitentiary 
of Pennsylvania. 

These two pamphlets are broadly 
contrasted, in the opinions of the nature 
and effects of the two systems of con- 
finement — the social and the separate — 
which they respectively describe and 
defend. Before, however, we can pro- 
perly appreciate the real effects of con- 
finement in prison, we ought to be made 
acquainted with the prior diseases of 
the criminal, those, also, of his parents, 
and other members ^of his family ; and 
the diseases of the vicinity of the 
prison. As far as regards the first, or 
the diseases with which the criminal 
has beeh attacked before his imprison- 
ment, experience shows that his health 
is improved for some time after his 
entran'ce into prison. A knowledge of 
the diseases of^ parents,, and even more 
remote progenitors, is absolutely neces- 
sary to enable us to judge of the ten- 
dency of the criminal to certain dis- 
eases, irrespective of any special ex- 
citing eause. Of these, it will be suf- 
ficient to mention just now, tubercular 
consumption and insanity ; the coming 
on of which, in prison^ may be merely, 
coincident with confinement,, but. not 
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caused by if; and is, probably, the deve- 
lopment of hereditary disease, quiclcened 
perhaps by the vicious courses aiwJ ex- 
posures of various Itinds incident to the 
life of vagrancy and crime led by the 
prisoner before-his committal. On this 
point we are yet wanting in sufficient 
data. 

When in prison, the convict is sub- 
ject t(» disease from the operation of 
various causes; such as, bad^ or de- 
ficient food, want of pore air, or expo- 
sure to great extremes and alternations 
of temperature, and inadequate bodily 
exercise and mental excitement. That 
these causes are, severally, effifuieni in 
the production of disease among people 
in ordinary life, is a familiar fact, and 
would of itself warrant the belief, even 
without direct evidence, that they must 
produce similar disease in prisons. 
Not only is this last inference irue^ but 
it is unhappily proved, that, in a m&jority 
of cases, the average mortality in prisons 
is greater than in the community gene- 
rally. There is still, however, a com- 
parison to be made between the inmates- 
of a prison and particular classes ; "suoh 
as those working in mines, or engaged 
in certain manufaciures,or huddled toge- 
ther, in close and illy ventilated streets, 
badly lodged and badly , fed, yet 
overworked. We might, taking [far- 
tioular cases, compare a mechanic, bent 
all day over his work, in a small close 
room, with a convict in his cell, work- 
ing a certain number of hours, and pri- 
vileged to inhale the outer air in his 
yard during regular intervals. On 
whose side lie* the greatest degree of 
health,, or, speaking negatively, the 
least number of diseases ? 

The principal document. respecting 
the state of things in the Rhode Island 
Slate Prison, at Providence, emanates 
from the Warden, Dr. Thomas Cleve- 
land, who enters into a laboured argu- 
ment with the intention of showing the 
superiority of the treatment of its in- 
mates over that in which separate con- 
finement is regularly practised. Before 
analysing this, we will place before 
our readers he 
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Suks and Regulationafor the Internal 
Police of the Rhode Island Statt 
Prison^ adopted by the Board of In- 
spector Sj, Septemter26,^.D., 1844: 

'* Ist. The convicts shall be awakened at 
sunrise, throughout the ye&Tf and such as are 
able 9hall commeDce labour within fifteen 
minutes after that time, and shall continue 
labour, except during the time allowed for 
meals and reading, which shall be one bonr 
and a half, until half an hour before sunset, 
between March 20th and September 20th : and 
until 8 P.M. between September 20ti> and 
March 20th. Any convict not commenciDg 
labour *as above, without a reason satisfactory 
to the Warden, shall forfeit his breakfast for 
that day. All lights shall be removed from the 
cells by 9 p.m., and no lights shall be allowed 
in the -cells except during that part of the year 
when' labour is performed after sunset, or iu 
case of sickness. 

" 2d.. Food shall be delivered to the cooviets 
twice in each day, at such times, and of suob 
description, and in such quantities, as from 
time to time shall be proscribed by the War- 
deui under the advice of the Inspectors. 

'* 3d. Any convict who shall take any oil 
from the lamp in his cell, shall be deprived of 
the lamp for one week for the first offence, and 
two weeks for every subsequent ofTeuoe. 

"'4lh. Any convict who shall wilfully waste 
or destroy any material delivered to him for 
manufacture, or injure any tools, benches, 
books, furniture, or any part of the prison 
baildings, shall be deprived of food and water 
for twenty-four hours for the first offence, and 
forty-eight hours fdr every subsequent offence. 

" 5lh. Any convict who shall, by signs or 
otherwise, commjinicate with any person out- 
side the prison, shall be deprived of food and 
water for twenty-four hours for the first offence, 
and forty-eight hour^ for every subsequent 
offence. 

"6th. Any convict who shall speak to any 
person within the prison, vvho>is not :in officer 
of said prison, or who has not lawfully a right 
to converse with such prisoner, shall be de- 
prived of food an(jl water for forty-eight hours. 
"** 7th. A«y convict who shall make any pro- 
fane, obscene or insolent reply, request, or 
remark, to an Inspector, Warden, pr nnder- 
keeper, shall be deprived of food and water 
for twenty-four hours. 

. " 8th. Any convict who shall refuse to per- 
form, any work which may be directed by the 
VVarden, or under keeper, shall be confined in 
his cell, and his supply of food and water with- 
-held until his return to obedience. 

" 9th.. Any convict who shall neglect to keep 
his cell in good order, and himself decently 
dressed in the clothing prescribed by the War- 
den, shall be deprived of ibod until his return 
to obedience. 

" 10th. Any convict who shall remove any 
water from the privy pipe, or throw anything 
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therein whereby the same may be .obstracledf 
•faall be deprived of food and v^ater for twenty- 
four hours. 

'* 11th. Any convict who, while going to or 
from his cell, shall move faster than a moderate 
walk, or pass or walk by the side of another 
convict, snail be deprived of food and water 
for twenty-four hours. 

** r2th. Any convict who shall leave his work 
without permission of tho Warden or under- 
keeper. sjiall be deprived of food and water for 
twenty-four hours. 

" J3th. For disobedience, or for the violation 
of either of the above rules, the Warden is 
hereby directed to cause corporal punishment 
to be inflicted, if in his discretion it be prefera- 
ble to the prescribed penalty. 

" 14th. All punishments shall be reported 
by the Warden to the Inspectors at the first 
regular meeting after they are inflicted. 

'* I5th. No convict shall be permitted to walk 
for exercise in the corridor, except by order of 
the Physician, or in the prison yard, except by 
permission of the Board of Inspectors, or by a 
written permission signed by four Inspectors. 

" 16th. Nursine shall be' done by the con- 
victs, excepting m cases of serious sickness, 
when nurses may be introduced into the prison 
by the Warden with the consent of the visiting 
Inspector. * 

" 17tli. The convicts may, at the discretion 
of the WaYden, be allowed to use such books 
as may belong to the prison and have been 
approved by the Inspectors. Writing mate- 
rials may be allowed on Sundays, at the dis- 
cretion of the Warden. All paper shall be ac- 
counted for,' and if the privilege of having 
writing materials be abused by any convict, he 
shall be deprived of it. Convicts may cor- 
respond with their friends, within two months 
ef the expiration of their sentence, all letters 
sent or received to be inspected by the Warden. 

** 18th. When public worship is held in the 
pVi^on, convicts shall be required to attend, 
unless prevented by ill health, or other reasons 
satisfactory to the Warden. 

<* 19th. Convicts in good health may be al- 
Towed the privilege of the warm bath once in 
Three months. 

*'2tJth. The Physician shall makehis weekly 
visit to each convict, as prescribed by law, on 
Monday or Tuesday ; and in mnking such 
visit he shall not enter the cells unless he deem 
it to be necessary. He shall, in his Rftport of 
tiie health of the convicts, made upon the Phy- 
sician's Journal, state what convicts are ho 
much out of health as to require him to visft 
them again durm^ the week ; and such con- 
vicfs he shall visit at his discretion ; but he 
shall not visit any other convict until his next 
weekly visit, unless requested to do so by the 
Warden, or under-koeper, or an Inspector; 
and the Warden shall cause the Physician to 
be notified of every case of sickness, requiring 
his attendance, that may occar- between the 
weekly visits. 



" 21st. No convict shall bare so j coDTersa- 
tion with the Physician, except in relation to 
his health ; with the moral instructors, except 
in relation to the subjects of their instruction; 
nor with any person in relation to any matter 
not* especially connected with their duty, ex- 
cepting the Inspectors, Warden and Official 
Visiters, and no convict shall make any com- 
plaint except to the Inspectors or Warden, or 
in reply to a question asked by an Official 
Visiter. 

*' 22d. The uniform of the prison shall be 
jacket and vest of dark grey woollen cloth, 
striped cotton shirt, and pantaloons half of grey 
and half of blue woollen cloth. 

*' 23d. Friends of any convict may be per- 
mitted, in case of dangerous sickness, to visit 
and converse with such convict, by permission 
inwriting of four Inspectors. 

THOMAS M. BURGESS, Chairman, 

Amherst Everett, CUrk. 

The extent of range and intercourse 
allowed to the prisoDers in the Prison 
at Providence, is exhibited in the fol- 
lowing paragraph of Dr. Cleveland's 

report ': 

" The inquiry is frequently made, how does 
the present system succeed, *in comparison with 
that which, in its main feature oflahour in strictly 
solitary confinement, has been discoBtihued. It 
is well known that this prison was constructed 
and established upon that pjan ; and tliat the 
principle of strict seclusion has been given up 
for reasons deemed imperative. By an act of 
the General Assembly of this State, passed at 
the January session, 1843, the Inspectors of the 
State Prison were vested with full power and 
authority to cause the prisone?s then under 
sentence, or who might thereafter be sentenced 
to said prisob, "to be enlarged of their con- 
finement, by permitting such prisoners to per- 
form labour in the corridor. of said prison ; by 
permitting more than one person to remain in 
a cell, or a nurse to be with them in case of 
sickness ; by admitting them to the yard of the 
prison in the day time; by admitting such 
comiiiunipatipns to and from their friends, and 
among themselves, and to receive such books 
and articles as might be necessary, under snch 
rules and regulations as said Inspectors might 
establish, and furni|h to the V/arden, from 
time to time, consistent with the safe keeping 
of said prisoners/' The first of these provinions 
was immediately carried into effect, by causing- 
the prisoners to perform their labour upon a 
platform erected in the corridor of the prison. 
Subsequently a convenient workshop has been 
greeted for the purpose ; and the prisoners are 
assembled together on the Sabbath for religious 
exercises."' 

Dr. Cleveland describes the dimen- 
sions of the cells for prisoners, for ha- 
fo'.tation and! Workshops, and the clothing 
and period of labour, which are the 
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•ante now that they were when solitary 
(separate) confinement was practised. 
The moral and religious discipline un- 
der the first plan is, also, noticed. 

His data for forming an- opinion of 
the comparative merits of the two sys- 
tems, the solitary or separate, and the 
mtjdified as it now prevails in the pri- 
son, consist of observations made during 
a period of four years of the former and 
two of the latter systems ;'commencing 
with but three prisoners, and continu- 
ing subsequently '* with an increase of 
about ten prisoners in each year." In 
the period of four years in which the 
separate system was followed, there 
had been, therefore, about forty, prison- 
ers, from whose deportment and dis- 
eases Dr. Cleveland has fully convinced 
himself of the entire failure of this sys- 
tem, — that is, of its being detrimcatal 
to the health, and disposing in an emi- 
nent degree to insanity. Without pro- 
fessing an entire advocacy of the- sys- 
tem thus condemned by the Warden of 
the Rhode Island State Prison, we can- 
not, however, forbear to enter our pro- 
test against the validity of inferences 
d'^duced from such meagre and imper- 
fect data. Let us see how far his rea- 
soning and speculations sustain his 
opinion in- this matter. 



bad effects of solitary (separate) con- 
finement on the minds of the prisoners ; 
and he endeavours to illustrate the dpera- 
tion of sudden and entire seclusion, by 
alleging its analogy to that of the sud- 
den abstraction' of intoxicating drinks 
from inebriates, or those {ong accus- 
tomed to this kind of excitement. 
'* In both classes of cases," he tells us, 
** I have come to the conclusion, that 
the derangement was produced by th« 
abstraction of an accustomed stimulus 
to the brain, either natural, and requi- 
site to a healthy action, or unnatural, 
and adapted to the supply of a morbid 
and injurious appetite, aad thus neces- 
sary, by a bad habit, to the ordinary 
mental and physical action of the sys- 



have BaflTered the greatest deterioratioa from 
8olitade,ttre meo who possessed the smallest 
porlion of intellect, who depended almost 
wholly upon externa) influences to keep their 
brain in iictipti, and who had their accustomed 
and iiece.ssary resources suddenly and almost 
entirely abstracted. But those who- are blessed 
with better intellects, and who are consequent!/ 
supplied' with a stock of internal resources, 
upon which to sustain themselves, have been 
enabled gradually to let themselves down, and 
have become accommodated to their *new and 
inferior condition, without, or 'with less, per- 
ceptible injury.'' 

The comparison between the two 
kinds of mental derangement fails, even 
according to Dr. Cleveland's physiolo- 
gical premises. He tells us, that deli- 
rium tremens follows the abstraclion of 
the accustomed stimulwf of alcoholic 
liquors ; that is, they whose nervous 
systems have been most excited by 
.these drinks are the most Liable to 
disease by their sudden abstraction. To 
render the parallel complete, the class 
of persons who are the greatest suffer- 
ers from the sudden wiihdra^val of the 
ordinary intellectual stimuli ought to 
be those whose intellects have been 
most active and excited ; — whereas the 
reverse condition of things obtains, and 
they are most readily deranged by 
solitary confinement, whose intellects, 
owing to their habitual dulness and 
inaction, had been less e^ccited ; viz.. 



Df. Cleveland lays most stress on the those ** who possessed the smallest 



portion of intellect." Dr. Webster, in 
his remarks (at. pr 183 of Bulletih)^ 
gives a better solution of the question, 
when, after declaring his dislike of 
solitary confinement on account of its 
extreme severity, ** especially to unedii- 
cated individuals,'*' he speaks of these 
often devoid not only of any good 



tern." We are told also, that 



K 



as 

principles to full back upon during their 
solitude, but who were, instead, fre^ 
quently the slaves of their own evil 
passions " It is manifestly the irre- 
gular or excessive, not defective,, ex- 
citement of the brain, at least of that 
part of it whos6 functions, in their 
morbid state, constitute " evil . pas- 
sionS)" that characterizes mental de- 
rangement in the subjects of solitary 
/ confinement; 



Without a single exception^ tboae who If our supposition h% correct,, this 
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morbid condition ought to abate on 
withholding the stiruuli of bad asso- 
ciates, and scenes and temptaiiobs of 
wickedness. If Dr. Cleveland's hypo- 
thesis be the true one, it must go on, 
in an aggravated degree, with the con- 
tinuation of the aforesaid cause ; where- 
as he admits that the prisoner may, and 
does, recover from a first attack, and 
enjoys future exemption for years af- 
terwards, although still subjected to 
solitary confinement. 

We totally dissent from Dr. Cleve- 
land's pathology, when he assumes, an 
analogical state of the brain in those 
individuals who, after accumulating a 
ft>rtune, or having '* secured a compe- 
tency," retire from business, with that 
in delirium tremens. The '* melancholy 
and oftentimes suicide" to which the 
former are prone, are the result of local 
plethora, or that of the brain, and often 
general plethora from defic4e)tt exercise, 
which requires for removal or preven- 
tion, bloodletting, purging^ and a redu(;ed 
regimen — a practice-certainly not adapt- 
ed to the cure of delirium tremens, nor to 
that of the morbid susceptibility of tlie 
brain, which is associated with, if not 
the cause of,, this disease. 

Dr. Cleveland forgets, we may as 
well mention here, that delirium tre- 
mens will ensue, after repeated de- 
bauches, without the individual having 
at all abandoned, or been compelled in 
djfisisi from, his intoxicating liquors ; — 
andy also, after wounds or fractures 
when new stimulants are applied ;*— nor 
is its supervention, after the even sudden 
abstraction of these drinks, a common 
thing. It is known, also, that this dis- 
ease has been repeatedly cured by im- 
mediate and entire abstinence and re- 
pose, and the withdrawal of all the cus- 
tomary excitement of the senses and 
brain, as where the patient is kept in a 
room well shaded, if not dark. Hence 
it is pretty obvious, that, whether we 
admit or deny the appositeness of the 
parallel of^the state of the brain in in- 
sanity following solitary confinement 
with delirium tremens, the practical 
iaferiepces which Dr*.Cl(s;y.elaQd wishes 



to draw, do not follow from his pre- 
mises, present them in whatever shape 
he chooses. \ 

We shall make nearer approaches to 
a solution of the problem^ by ascertain- 
ing, first, what was the common frame 
of mind^ as regards tendency to, or the 
actual existence of insanity, anterior to 
their confinement in prison, of those 
who afterwards sink into this morbid 
state ; and, secondly, the effects of 
change on the functions generally, in* 
eluding those of the brain. Not only 
are all transitions trying in this way, 
but any new kind of life, whether it be 
of bodily or of mental labour^ is a se- 
vere test of the powers of endurance of 
the system. If we take a member of 
any of the professions, and more espe- 
cially of medicine or of divinity, and 
observe his course, .vf,e shall generally 
find that, within a period varying in du- 
ration, but not long after the beginning 
of his career, he is either visited with 
sickness or his health sufiTers in some 
way, and his. nervous system, is sorely 
shaken and enfeebled. Without the 
good intellectiial and moral culture to 
which his mind had been early subject- 
ed, he would manifest more than one- 
symptom of insanity ; and even as it is, 
he sometimes becomes the victim of 
this disease. 

We might select individuals for com- 
parison from quite a dififerent class, 
by directing attention to those in 
the lower walks of life who come from 
the country to town, to seek employ- 
ment and better their fortunes. They are 
now subjected to greater and more varied*, 
excitement than before ; but yet they 
are often depressed and sad, and sicken 
with nostalgia, or with typhoid fever 
and cerebral disorder, which leaves their 
minds, if they ever recover, weak and 
inert for some time afterwards. They 
have, in fact, to underg^o a seasoning, 
just as they, who ^o from a cold to a 
hot climate, or from a hot to a cold one, 
would have to be acclimated. As already 
remarked, the first year, or it may be 
few months, of professional life, is also 
a period of seasoning to those engaged^ 
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in it, which may be passed through 
with a return of bodily and mental vi- 
gour, or it may be followed by feeble- 
oeaa of body or of mind, or of both. 
The field of comparison might be still 
farther enlarged, by our showing how 
Ihe countryman, who has become a sol- 
dier or a sailor, is exposed to new causes 
ofdtsease; some of them ineviCabie, from 
his change of life, others incidental 
merely, but all subjecting his bodily 
and mental frame to a severe trial. 

Change in the mode of life, whether 
this be entrance on professional duties, 
or engaging in the trades and mecha- 
nic arts, not to mention the wear and 
tear to which the countryman is aub- 
jected, who buries himself in a close 
workshop or factory in which the air 
is deteriorated by emanations of a dele- 
terious nature ; and still more the coun- 
try girl, whose days, and no small 
portion of her nights, are spent, when 
she becomes a resident of the city, in 
plying her needle, — change, we repeat, 
is a trial to the constitution of the per- 
son thus exposed, as great, and in its 
operatioa as deleterious, as that to 
which convicts in prison, and especially 
those condemned to solitary confine- 
ment, are subjected. We need not 
marvel if disease should follow the 
transition in the latter case, as we see 
daily to occur under other circumstances 
of life and social position. 

So far, our remarks have been on 
the hygienic aspect of prison discipline; 
but it is impossible not to draw conclu- 
sions of an ethical or moral nature at 
this particular point of the inquiry. We 
may all properly ask ourselves and 
one another, whether that philanthropy 
is not romantic and extravagant, which 
should! claim for criminals, who have 
deeply injured society, and some of 
whom have cruelly taken away the 
lives of their fellow ereatures, exemp- 
tion from diseases to which so many 
classes of the community, from the most 
favnure'l and highly educated, down to 
those who are engaged in incessant and 
toilsome labour, are liable, and under 
which they frequency sufii&r. The 



inmates of a hospital are sometimes 
seized with hospital fever, erysipelas, 
and hospital gangrene, and thus, in place 
of being cured of the maladies or woujfids 
for which, in the spirit of enlightened 
eharity, they were sent to this institu- 
tion, they sink under diseases contracted 
in their new abode. Shall we, on this 
account, denounce hospitals, and, com- 
paring the sick poor in them to the 
wealthy, claim for the former all the 
advantages which the latter enjoy, as 
respects greater immunity from disease 
and greater facilities for its cure, when 
it makes its attacks. 

Criminals are patients who labour un- 
der a moral pestilence for which they 
require seclusion, both to prevent the 
spread of the contagion of their example 
and influence, and to obtain their own 
cure. They are entitled to our sympa- 
thy, but this does not imply that they 
should be guarantied, at all hazards, 
against inconveniences and even some 
suffering incident to the treatment neces- 
sary for their cure, or that they should be 
allowed to hold intercourse with those 
out of doors, or with each other, by 
which the prohibited things are smug- 
gled in, and the original contagion kept 
up by the contamination from numbers ; 
and in either case the lreatn>ent inter- 
rupted and rendered inefficient. Still 
less can it be expected, that restrictions 
should be removed, or rules made less 
stringent, when it is admitted that the 
treatment by solitary confinement is 
not only curative, but punitive, and that 
it is intended both to remove the vicious 
propensity and ao deter the prisoner 
luipself, and others who hear of bis 
punishment, from the commission of 
crime for the future. 

With the editor of the Pennsylvania 
Journal of Prison Discipline and Phi- 
lanthropy, we would say : 

'* We are far fron being advocates of severitj 
in prison discipline, but prisons are and shouJd 
be places of punishment as well as reformation.. 
While we show the convict, that the oomoia- 
nity atill has an interest in his temporal and. 
spirttoal welfare, — while we offer an abun- 
dance of the proper means of fkioral instruction,, 
and let the voice of kindness and sympatirjr 
(ladden. his dark boon, we would still hare 
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thim feel that the way of the transgressor is 
hard, and that there m a weighty, penalty at- 
tached to the commission of crime. We have 
feared that of late there was a morbid kind of 
feeling on the increase in the commaoity — a 
benevolence which selected only the offtinder 
against the laws and his fellow-men^ as the 
especial object of attention ; asking for him a 
degree of comfort — a possession of luxnries 
almost — and an exemption from mental trials 
and physical toils and rigid discipline, scarce 
known to thousands of the poor but worthy 
tions of poverty thronghont our land. W>ith 
such a sickly philanthropy we have no sympa- 
thy, and no faith in any great good ever to 
result from it.** 

In reverting to the hypothesis of Dr. 
Cleveland, to explain the operation of 
solitary confinement on the minds of 
the pHsoners, we would suggest that if 
illustrations derived from life out of 
prison, can be available, they should be 
drawn from, as nearly as possible, ana- 
logous experience ; as, for example, the 
effects of convent life on the lie'alth^'and' 
especially of the more ascetic oTd'ers, 
as the Trappists. Inquiry rtiight be 
directed, also, into the details, as far as 
they have been given, of the condition 
of state criminals, or the victims of 
state jealousy, who have been kept in 
close confinement for a term of years. 

The first effects of the change from 
an irregular and often debauched life of 
the criminal out of doors, to a quiet 
and regular and temperate^ one, with 
full employment,, in the prison, are 
generally beneficial; as nianifested in a 
decided and obvious improvement of 
tthe general, health. In this respect, the 
convict is better ofif than large bodies of 
his fellow, men, who have recently en^ 
?gaged in new modes of life, of the kind 
which we have already sketched ; and 
it is only, or generally, after a certain 
period, that he is a victim to serious 
disease. In the opinion of Dr. Cleve- 
land and some others, the chief and 
most alarming suffering in this way, is 
in insanity ; in that of Drs. Baly and 
Webster, as given in the first part of 
the present number of the Bulletin, it 
is tiit)ercular consumption. Dr.. Cleve- 
land is disposed to think that *' one 
cause af the disproportionate tendency 
to affections of' the inmates of State 
Prisons, ib fouBd in the general disuse 



of the voice and consequent debilitatioa 
of the lungs, through the indispensable 
rule of continued silence." Dr. Web- 
ster, again, lays great stress on the in- 
halation of hot« dry air, as productive 
of this morbid state of the lungs. For 
ourselves, we have no faith in either of 
these etiologies. Dr. Baly takes the 
sounder view, when he attributes tu- 
bercular disease to '* 1st, deficient ven- 
tilation ; 2d, cold ; 3d, sedentary occu- 
pation, and want of active bodily exer* 
cise ; 4tb, a listless, if not dejected state 
of mind ; a-nd 5th^ poorness of the 
diet." On this last point he adds : 
•* The diet in the Millbank Penitentiary, 
and in the American Prisons, has been 
more abundant than that of the agricul- 
tural labourer." > 

^A regular supply of wholesome food 
ought not, it seems to us, to be sub- 
jected to such frequent interruptions aa 
are left to the officers in the Rhode 
Island Slate Prison, by the I* Rules and 
Regulations." Few causes are so ope- 
rative as this in producing dyspepsia,and 
a morbid or irritable state of the nervous 
system. Upon the whole, however^ 
we are safe in saying, that the prisoners 
in some of our Penitentiaries are better 
fed and lodged, and breathe a more 
eqj.ia^ly tempered air, and are less ex- 
posed to coUi and humidity, than a ma- 
jority of the working population ; and 
they are incomparably better oflT in 
these respect^, than tens of thousands 
of those^engaged in manufacturing la- 
bour, or who are pent up in crowded 
and \\\y ventilated portions of nearly 
all great citiesi. 

Dr. Cleveland's facts are more plaiH 
sible than his reasonings, to show the 
bad, effects of separate confinement on 
the mind, and its tendency to cause in^ 
sarftty : 

" Qf the forty j^i^oners committed while the 
strictly solitary sfdlem was in openttion, tea« 
or uue-foarth of the whole number (two m 
whom were blacks), manifested decided symp- 
toms of derangement; seven so fnuch no as to 
unfit them for lahonr for a longer or shorter 
period, and five were discharged insane, two of 
whom rjecavered, and three now remain unre- 
stored to a sound state of mind. 

*' Of the nineUen committed since the «ys- 
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•Um was tbandoned, three only, two whites 
and a blackrhave shown symptoms of derange- 
ment." 

An analysis of these two classes of 
cases does not, however, prove so broad 
a contrast, to the disadvantage of the 
separate system, as would at first ap- 
pear ; and we are led to the conclusion 
that the data of the first period are en- 
tirely too scanty to justify the adverse, 
inferences drawn by Dr. Cleveland, the 
more especially when we reflect that 
the so much longer and more enlarged 
experience in the Eastern State Peni- 
tentiary of Pennsylvania is in favour of 
this system. Of the four cases — a 
sketch of which is given by Dr. Cleve- 
land to illustrate the pernicious ope- 
ration of separate confinement — in two 
the intellect was deranged In the twelfth 
month, and two in the tenth month. 
One of the latter recovered, we are told, 
on being allowed the company of another 
convict in his cell ; but his disease re- 
turned on his being, at his own request, 
left aloiie. A second restoration fol- 
lowed his being-a second time indulged 
with the same society as before The re- 
moval of his companion, after a period 
of four weeks, was not, however,. this- 
time, attended by any relapse. 'Pl^^ ^r^^ 
subject of insanity who was attacked*, 
after a year's sedlusion. Continued itv a 
state of delusion *' about six' months, 
when he gradually recovered his coiil- 
posure, with^the mental factilties.'much 
reduced." Here, then, we find thai 
two out of the four cases selec^ted by Dr. 
Cleveland, recovered from their de- 
rangement in the prison, ancl remained 
secluded in separate' con firrement after- 
wards, one of them a year, the other 
more than two ye^s and a half. 

If we were to generalise-from a few 
data, and assume that the earlier ap- 
pearance of disease is evidence- 'of 
gceaier violence of cause, we should 
^ disposed, from Dr. Cleveland's own 
showing, to infer that the modified sys- 
tem was more liable to produce insanity., 
than that which he sd strongly •repro- 
bates ; since, of the three cases (Occur- 
ring among the inmates of the Rhode 
(slaml Prison* after the abrogation ' of 



the «eparate and the establishment of 
the modified system, one became insane 
about the fourth month, the second in 
the sixth week, and the third in the 
sixth month of confinement. The ave- 
rage is less than four months ; whereas 
tbe average in the four cases of se- 
parate confinement was just eleven 
months. The second of the three 
cases, died of dropsy in the chestj, 
in the tenth month of his imprison- 
ment. We are not ' told whether 
the other two have, with the advantages 
of limited society, got over the disease, 
as the two before mentioned did in their 
separate confinement. We do not urge 
this line of evidence as conclusive, and 
only enter on it at all in order to show 
Ihe fallacy of Dr. Cleveland's argu- 
ments and illustrations in a similar line. 
But, having already exceeded our 
limits, without being able to introduce 
the testimony and valuable information 
on Prison Discipline, furnished in the 
Report of the Inspectors of the Eastern 
State Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, in- 
cluding those of the Warden, and the 
former physician. Dr. Hartshorne, and 
•the present one. Dr. Given, we must 
here, stop, with the intention of re- 
suming the subject in the next Bulletin^ 

Transactions of the New York State Medieai 

Society. 

Vol. VI., Part II. The contents of this 
portion of the Transactions are, as in the 
caset>f its predecessors, quite interesting. 
Spinal Irritation is the subject of the An- 
nual Addre^s^ by Dr. Joel A. Wing. Pol- 
lowtnor this are addresses before the Her- 
kimer County Medical Society, on the Con- 
dition of the Medical Profession^ by Dr. L. 
Green ; before the Kensellaer County Medi- 
cal Society, on the Progress of Medical 
Science; by Dr. Simeon A. Coobe; before 
tlift Columbia County Medical Society, on 
Medical Education. There is also arpaper 
by Joseph Bates, entitled, Botany indis- 
pensably necessary to the Physician, and a. 
Case. of Lithotomy in a female, by Df. A. 
Baker, Jr*. 

The Appendix contains various statisticafi 
retnrns^ number of students in Medical 
Colleges in the State ; list of Officers e€ 
Poonties, Medical Societies, &c« 
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Causes of Danger in Medical Studies.* 

It has, however, been admitted, that 
there are facts in the earlier annais of 
the science, which seem to countenance, 
the charge under consideration^ that 
medical studies involve a lurking ten- 
dency to infidelity. I use the expres- 
sion ** seem," because in so far as the 
science itself is concerned, the imputa- 
tion must be groundless. The princi* 
pies of every science were established 
by the Divine Author of Christianity, 
and cannot, therefore, conflict with^any 
of its doctrines or requirements. The 
legitimate tendency of all scientific in- 
yestigations, is to lead the mind up to 
the Great First Cause, and to predis- 
pose it to bow to His mandates, when- 
ever and howsoever they may be com- 
municated. But that these studies are 
often perverted from thdir appropriate 
end, no one can deny. And this has 
perhaps happened as frequently in me- 
dicine as in any other science. Various 
reasons have been assigned for this fact. 

1. There is the absorbing nature of 
the demands the profession makes upon 
the time and attention of its votaries, 
who are thereby deprived (as they sup-^ 
po.se) of the opportunity for examining 
the subject of religion, and indeed ren- 
dered averse to it. 

2. Successful scientific researdl^ 
are apt, unless regulated by religious 
considerations, to inspire men with in- 
flated views of the sufficiency of human 
reason on a// subjects ; and thus, from 

questioning the necessity, they may 
i — 

* From the Rev. Dr. Boardman'a Sermon 
10 Medical Men. 
VOL. Ill- — 19 



easily oome to deny the fact, of a Divine 
revelation. 

3. The habit of reasoning from in- 
duction and analogy which belongs to 
every scientific physician, may unfit 
them, in a measure, for examining With 
impartiality the argument from mira- 
cles which constitutes so material a 
portion of the external evidences of 
Christianity.* 

4. 1 say it with regret, but nothing 
has impressed my own mind more un- 
pleasantly, in the little attention I have 
given to medical. works, than the want 
of a distinct recognition of the Creator's 
power a^id agency, on occasions when 
It would not only be natural for the 
writei- to refer to the Deity, but even 
when the idea was evidently in his own 
mind, and could not be suppressed 
without an efifort. <* The student of 
i^edicMie,'* says an ingenious writer, 
** is often called onto bring his gift and 
deposit it, like the Athenian, on the 
altar uf an * unknown god.* A clopdy 
image, entitled * nature,' is raised in the 
mind, to which high attribcites of power, 
wisdom and goodness are often as- 
cribed.'^t He might have added that 
the tendency of this habit, if persisted 
in, must be, in minds peculiarly con? 

d, to create a vague impression 

may ultimately grow intoacon- 

, that Uiia obscure divinity |J^^- 

only Deity4MH|. 

are conversd|^^^frt 
uffering which/lH[^'. 
al to our sympathies. 
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* See Giitborue on Men, vol. ii., 194. ^^ 
t *• l8 Medical Science Favorable to Skepti- 
cism f '* An Essay, by James W. Dale, M. O. 
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These scents do not necessarily blunt 
their humane feeling:*, but they ran 
hardly fail of producing a derisive ef- 
fect, for good or evil, upon their moral 
sensibilities. It may be worthy of 
consideration, whether familiarity with 
such spectacles has not sometimes as- 
sisted in fortifying them against the 
recfuisitions of Christianity, and even 
hastening them into infidelity. 

6. The exposure of young men, 
while in training for the profession, to 
the temptations of large cities, and the 
eonsequent formation of dissolute ha- 
bits, has, no doubt, been a hot-bed of 
skepticism. 

7^ The neglect of divine worship on 
the Sabbath, and bf the other means of 
grace, has, it is to be feared, contributed 
in no small degree to foster infidelity 
among physicians. I shall enter into 
no argument on this point. It will 
probably be conceded, on all hands, 
that physicians frequently absetit them-- 
selves from the sanctuary when no call 
ef necessity or mercy pleads for it ; 
Ibat the occasional neglect of the house 
of God easily glides into a habit ; and 
that this habit tends, by a natural pro- 
cess, to impair all suitable sense of re- 
ligion, and to generate infidelity. 

Such are some of the grounds on 
which the prevalence of skepMcism 
among medical men has been explained. 
They show that however guiltless the 
science itself may be of the infidel ten- 
dency ascribed to it, there is a real 
danger in the path of the physician. 
They certainly furnish a strong argu- 
meiit in favour of an early and perse- 
vering attention to the claims of reli- 
gion, on the part of the profession. 
This would not only secure them from 
the ruinous illusions of infideliV 
ftijyysh a triumphant vindication 
the stigma j|M|iL has 
affixed to it^^^H^^ 
itimating the ^^Kp^ true reli- 
gion to medical men, wVmst take into 
account Us salutary, inftuenee upon ifie 
i$emper, ^l design no refiecti'oii upon 
the profession by this reoHirk ; it is 
poets, not physicians, who, according 
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to the proverb, constitute the ** genus 
irritabile/* The profession, as such, 
is probably not more infested with evil 
tempers than the other learned profes- 
sions ; and, if the fact were otherwise, 
it could excite no surprii^e; for physi- 
cians are certainly subjected to very 
great trials of temper. These proceed 
mainly from two sources — their pa- 
tients and- their professional brethren. 
The whims and caprices of the sick, 
and their officious relatives and neigh- 
bours, are brought to bear upon the 
physician in full force. He is blamed 
for his tardiness in responding to their 
call, when, perhaps, he idopped to pre- 
scribe for a patient whose life was in 
immin.ent peril. He comes too early 
or too late — too often, or not often 
enough ; h6 gives the wrong medicines, 
or in wrong doses ; he orders phlebo- 
tomy where calomel woidd answer, 
and administers a bolus where he 
should apply a cataplasm ; his treat- 
ment dififers from that of his predeces- 
sor — or, perhaps, accords with it — 
and in either case it is erroneous ; his 
patient recovers, but he owes his reco- 
very less to his skill than to a good 
constitution — or he dies, and then, by 
common consent, he has put him in his 
.grave. I am not denying that physi- 
cians may, and often do err in all these 
ways, nor that complaints like these 
may, in many cases, be too well found- 
ed ; but it is no less true that people 
are apt, in dealing with them, to be 
unreasonable, capricious, unfeeling and 
reckless of their professional reputation. 
It is trials of this sort to which I am 
alluding in this connection. 

And yet even these are not always 
their worst trials. David, in speaking 
of the treachery of his confidential 
cUpisellor, Ahithopel, says — ^* For it 
was not an enemy that reproachedme ; 
then « could I have borne it; neither 
was it he that "hated me that did mag* 
nify himself against m.e; then I would 
have hid myself from him : but it was 
thou, a man, mine equal, my guide, and 
miite acquaintance." (Ps. 55: 12, 13.) 
So it is with physicians often. Tiieir 
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** 'Worst foes are those of their own 
household.** Th^ have to encbufiter 
nol merely an open and generous ri- 
valry ; not merely the assaults of an 
avowed and, perhaps, malignant hosti- 
lity ; the former of which no liberal 
mind would deprecate, while the latter 
usually neutralizes itself, but the arts 
of a secret envy, which no sagacity can 
foil and no merit withstand. What these 
arts are it is not my place to specify. 
The fact is all that is essential to my 
argument. And I adduce the fact that 
physicians are ex posed to pecunar/rto/s 
of temper, as well from the unprofes- 
sional conduct of their brethren, as from 
the inconsiderateness, caprice and re- 
sentment of their patients, as a proof of 
the great importance of personal reli- 
gion to them. Religion, it is true, 
cannot secure them an exemption from 
these vexations ; although, by its va- 
rious influences upon the character and 
reputation, \K may contribute to lessen 
their number.. But it can greatly en- 
large their capacity of endurance, and 
fit them to bear what, without its aid, 
would be intolerable. The temper fos- 
tered by religion — the meek, patient, 
forgiving, benevolent, ingenuous tem- 
per everywhere inculcated in the Bible, 
not simply as« graceful appendage of 
Christianity, but as one of its essential 
elements — is the best safeguard a phy- 
sician csn have against the wrongs we 
have been contemplating, and his best 
antidote to them wlien they are inflict- 
ed.- A man with this temper will be 
uniformly jnst to his brethren and his 
patients, lie will be slow to give, and 
equally slow to take, ofTence. He will 
be free from envy and suspicion, and 
will put the best construction upon all 
doubtful piissa^es. He will be as jea- 
lous of Ms professional a» of his popu* 
lar^ reputation; and scorn to extend- 
his practice by conniving at quackery, 
or catering to the empirical vagaries of 
his patients. Instead of attempting to 
supplant his enmpetimrs by urtifice or 
iVaud, by malign insinuations, or sneers 
at their mistakes, he w-ill treat them, 
on ail occasions, with the respect that 



is due to them, and rely (or soecess not 
so much upon subverting their reputa- 
tion, as upon his own assiduity and 
skill. Where he has perpetrated a 
wrong, he will not be ashamed^ on dis- 
oovering it, to acknowledge the offence, 
and make every reparation in his pow- 
er.* He will be careful to observe the 
established etiquette of the order ; and 
avoid infringing that code of ethics 
which, though unwritten, is well un- 
derstood, and the inflexible maintenance 
of which, even in its apparently trivial 
provisions, is of vital importance to the 
dignity and success of the profession. 
All this, and much more than this, a 
physician under the predominant influ- 
ence of true piety will do, not because 
his interest wilj be promoted by it, nor 
simply because it is his duty to do it, 
but also because it is the very course 
to which his feelings prompt him, and 
which he finds his happinesH in pursu- 
ing. That a physician of this pharac- 
ter will ordinarily escape many of the 
annoyances and grievances which others 
encounter, and that when they do occik 
he will be better prepared to endure 
them, is too evident to stand in need of 
argument. I do not hesitate, therefore, 
to adduce the salutary influence of re- 
ligion upon the temper, as a reason 
why medical, men should give their 
early attention to it. 

A still weightier motive may be found 

* There is a striking illiiati'ation of this re- 
corded in ihe life of the celebrited Dr. Oheyne. 
He dencribes his ** Flux ion nni Methodus lo- 
vers a^** which had proctired his election to the 
Royal Society, in 1705, as having been brought 
forth in ambition, and bred up in' vanity. " My 
defence of that work,"'be adds, ** against the 
learned and acute Mr. Abraham de Moivre, 
beinK written in a spirit of levity and resent 
ment, I most sincerely retract, and wish un- 
d^tk, so far as it is personal or peevish, and 
as^him and the world pardon for it; as [ do 
for the defence of Dr. Pitcairn's Disfler||^iia 
and the New Theory of Fevers, ag»>(Hp|^H* 
learned and ingenious Dr. Oliphant. T9miy 
condemn and d^st all personal reflections, all 
malicious and unmanuerly terms, and alt false 
and unjust repxeeentations, as unbecoming 
gentlemen, scholars, and Christian^; and dis- 
prove and undo both performances, as far as 
in mo lie!<, iri everything that ddes not strictly 
and barely relate to the argomeflt." 
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in the fact, that religion imparts the 
spirit and fosters the habit of prayer ; 
and no class of men stand in more 
oeed of Divine illumination than phy- 
sicians. 

ON THE MODE OF OPERATION, AND THE- 
RAPEUTICAL APPLICATION OF IODINE 

AND ITS PREPARATIONS. 

BfTHOMAS Barbour, M.D., 

ProfftBsor of Obstetrics, and DieeaseB of Women, nnd 

Children, in the Medical Department of Kemper 

Coilega, St. Lbuis, Mo.* 

My object in making this communi- 
cation is, to give the results of my ex- 
perience in relation to an important 
remedial* agent, w^hich has, as yet, ex- 
cited but little attention in our country ; 
against which there is, on the part of 
many, the strongest prejudice ; but 
vhich, from extensive observation, I 
am convinced, is possessed of very va- 
luable virtues ; and is capable, if judi- 
ciously administered, of relieving many 
flweases, especially of a chronic cha- 
racter, which, under the ordinary 
modes of treatment, are very difficult of 
cure, if not incurable. I will consider, 
1st, the modus operandi of iodine, in 
order that the great leading indications 
of treatment which it is capable of ful- 
filling may be more clearly understood ; 
and, 2d, its application to disease ; in 
illustration of which I will briefly de- 
tail some interesting cases which have 
come under my observation. 

Iodine, whether administered inter- 
nally, or applied externally, is absorbed 
into the system^ and b^ing conveyed 
alonor the numberless channels of the 
circulation, down to the ultimate capil- 
lary vessels, permeates every organ and 
tissue of the body. Its presence has 
been detected by means cf unerring 
tests, in the blood and various saare- 
tion.s, as the urine, sweat, milk md 



HI paper, without exhibiting any novelty 
Iplicaiion'in the use of ii|||^ne, or of iodinic 
(ireparntions in diseases,, presents, however, an 
in<!tructive snmmary of raany of the facts in 
relation to this subject, which entitles it to the 
pttention of the practising physiciBD. -« Ep. 
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It 18 ^enera//y supposed to exert its 
salutary influence by augmenting the 
activity of the absorbent system, and 
hence it has been mostly used in dis- 
eases implicating the absorbents, as 
scrofula, or in which solid growths or 
effusions existed, the removal of which 
could' only be effected through their 
agency. This is, however^ too limited 
a view of its mode of operation, and 
readily accounts for its limited applica- 
tion. I am disposed to take a much 
more comprehensive view of its action 
as a therapeutic means. In view of its 
various effects upon the constitution, I 
cannot doubt but that it exercises an 
im^^ortant controlling influence over the 
capillary vessels of every affected part; 
modifying the vital principle, and in- 
ducing material changes in the nutrition 
in the various tissues throughout the 
whole human system. It is only upon 
this suppoltition, I conceive, that we 
can rationally explain the various effects 
which are attributed to it ; how it acts 
as a secernent^ promoting healthy se- 
cretions ; as an alterant^ causing a 
gradual change from a morbid to a 
healthy action in a part ; as a lique- 
faeient^ or resolvent^ melting down, as 
it were, morbid growths ; and as a 
sorbefacient, increasing the activity of 
the absorbents, in order to the removal 
of adventitious growths, or effusions. 
Assuming that this view of its modus 
operandi is correct, it can readiljr be 
conceived that it must be capable of 
doing much good in every form of 
chronic disease in which lesions of 
circulation, nutrition, or secretion exist. 
When used incautiously, this potent 
remedy may do much harm. Being 
in large doses, especially when long 
continued, decidedly irritant to the 
mucous membrane of the alin^ptary 
canal, and being powerfulfyexcitant 
to the absorbents, it will, if' thus exbi- 
bited, induce severe gastric and enterie 
irritation ; and, according to some high 
authorities, absorption of the testes and 
mammary gland. In consequence of 
the ignorance .of its proper mode of 
administration » or the most culpable 
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DCf lifiHiee on the part of some pracli- 1 pot jier apoo the following «iiiiple treftt- 

' ^ ' merit: I gave heft niorningj noon and oigbt, 

30 drops of the aqueous solution of iodint, 
made according to the foJioving formula: 
Iodine, 10 grains; hydrindate of potassa, 
20 grains, to 1 oz. of distilled or rain water. 
I also applied to the hardened tumours, 
and around the bases of the ulcers, the 
ointment of iodine, as follows: Iodine, 20 
grains ; hydriodate of potassa, 30 grains, 
ruubed with 1 oz. of simple cerate. Tha 
muriated tincture of iron, 20 drops thrice 
daily, was given as a tonip; and a nourish- 
ing dht, and free exercise in the open air 
recommended* Under this course, she 
rapidly improv.ed ; and in two months from 
its commencement there was no tomonr or 
nloer to be perceived. Her health, so far 
as I have be^n able to learn, has continued 
good ever since. 

In scrofulous ophthalmia, I would re- 
commend from 5 to 10 drops of the above 
solution, or the same quantity of the syrup 
of the iodide of iron three times a-day, iq 
an ounce of the infusion of sarsaparilla ; 
and as an application to the inflamed tarsi, 
the ointment already advised. The oint- 
ment should be applied morning and night, 
by means of a camel's hair penqjl. Should 
ulceration of the cornea exist, which is 
frequently the case, a pointed piece .of ni- 
trate of silver should be gently applied, 
once a-day, to each ulcer ; and in a few 
minutes after, the eyes ought to be bathed 
with a little tepid milk and water, or, what 
is excellent, a tea made hy pouring warm 
water on a small quantity of the pith of 
sassafras. Under this course of treatment, 
with generous diet, and the enjoyment of 
pore fresh air, the worst cases of scrofulous 
ophthalmia will oenerally be relieved. 

In white swelling, which is, in a large 
majority of cases, a scrofulous affection of 
the joints, either simply inflammatory or 
ulcerative, I make use of the aqueous so- 
lution already prescribed, 20 drops thrice 
daily; or 10 drops of the, syrup of the 
iodide of iron ; and apply the saturated 
tincture ef iodine over the whole of the af- 
fected joint. These means, in'connection 
with purgatives, as jalap and cream of tar- 
tar, occasionally, and tonics, will generally 
prove successful. 

2d. Chronic visceral inflammaiionmffidu' 
raiions^ and enlargements, —In chronic in- 
flammation, induration and enlargement of 
the spleen and liver, which are very com- 
mon sequelffi of intermittent and remittent 
fever, our roost efficient means are iodine 
and mercury combined. The following 



tioners, these sad effects have sometimes 
^resulted ; and hence many, at the pre- 
sent day, are unwilling to giv^ it a-triai. 
With equal reason might prejudices 
exist against mercury, arsenic, anti- 
mony, and many other highly valuable 
resiedial agents ; yet no enlightened 
physician could be justified in discard- 
ing them from his practice in (Hseases 
tn which past experience had proved 
them to be eflScacious. 

We have the high testimony of Lugo], 
Magendie and others, whose experience 
with the Rse of this agent was- very 
extensive, that no unfavourable eflfects 
were ever observed by-them. I have, 
during the last twelve years, adminis- 
tered it very often, and in a great 
variety of diseases and constitutions, 
and I can, in truth, say, that no bad 
effect has ever been observed by me ; 
but that, on the contrary, I have been 
delighted with its curative powers. 

I will now proceed to the consider- 
ation of the most important part of my 
subject, namely, the therapeutical ap- 
plication. 

I propose to enumerate the various 
diseases in which I regard 4odine and* 
its preparations particularly valuable ; 
give an outline of my mode of treat- 
ment, with the formulae I most approve ; 
and, occasionally, illustrate by a case. 

I. Scrofula, ^^ If there is a remedy in 
the lonsr catalogue of the materia roedica 
that is entitled to the appellation of specific, 
i^certainly is iodine, in the treatment of 
ordinary scrofula, scrofulous ophthalmia, 
and white swelling. 

To illustrate its efficacy in my hands, I 
select one interesting case from several 
that have c.ome under my care. Mrs. H. 
consulted me in 1843 : she was of a de- 
cidedly scrofulous habit ; had had nume- 
rous glandular swellings to form, ulcerate 
and cicatrize on the side of the neck, at 
varioos ti.nes, during a period of ten years'. ' 
At the time I saw her, she was much ema- 
ciated, and had several large, ill-conditioned, 
scrofulous ulcers, in the course of the cer- 
vical glands. She had been subjected to 
a great variety of treatment, but without 
benefit. I could not ascHrtain whether she 
had takftn iodine in any form. Believing, 



however, that ir would afford her relief,! combination I have (oond of very great 
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valoe : Proto-iodide of mercary, 20 grains ; 
Bocotrine aloes, 30 grains ; extract ol hyos- 
ciamus, I drauhm, made into 24 pills, of 
which onem«y be given at first every night, 
then every other night. At the same time 
I administer 5 drops of nitro-murtatic acid 
mixture In an ounce of the infusion of 
quassia or gentian, three times darly, and 
direct the body and extremities to be well 
sponged morning and ni^ht with a portion 
of the same mixture, diluted with 4 or 5 
parts of water. 

This plan of treatment has been remark- 
ably snccessful in my practice. In the 
case of Mrs. H., in whk;h 1 lately adopted 
it, a very largo tumour was easily felt in the 
left hypochondriac region, and a still larger 
in the right, and partly in ihe epigastric, 
with general derangement of health, I 
diagnosed induration and enlargement of 
the spit en, and left lobe of the liver. The 
improvement in this case was very rapid ; 
the visceral enlargeinents, day by day, 
perceptibly diminished, and in about two 
months they totally disappeared, and her 
general health became re-established. 

In indolent tumours in the mammary 
gland, the very best application that can 
be used is the ointment recommended un- 
der the heni of sorofula. It should be 
gently applied over the whole extent cf the 
tumour taorning and night. It will rarely 
fail to cause its dispersion in a few. weeks. 

3d. Diseases of the' urinary organs. -^ I 
have witnessed the very happiest effects 
from the use of iodine variously 'combined 
in chronic nephritis, and cystitis, affections 
which not unfrequently baffle all the com- 
mon modes of treatment. A most interest- 
ing case came under my care in 1842, which 
very strikingly illustrated the curative 
powers of this valuable remedy. Mr. G., 
tlie subject o^ ic, a young man about twenty 
years of acrp, informed me that he had been 
greatly afflicted, for about four years pre- 
viously to my visiting hrm, with disease of 
hilt kidney and bladder, as was supposed 
by the physicians whom he had consulted, 
and which had confined liim nearly the 
whole of that time to hislyed. His promi- 
nent aymptoms during this period had been 
excruciating pain in the left lumbar and 
hy)M[a8tric regions ; excessive irritability 
of ui» bladder, inducing an almost conatant 
disposition to evacuation ; copious mucous, 
purulent and bloody discharges from the 
bladder; great pallor and emaciation, and 
regular hrectic fever. He had been sub- 
jected to a great variety of treatment with- 
out arail* When I saw him he waB in a 



most miserable condition, aH the symptomt 
above detailed still existing. My diagnosis 
was chronic nephritis of the left kidney^ 
with suppuration of the gland ; and chronto 
cystitis, with ulceration of the mucous 
membrane. I administered to him the fol- 
lowing combination : Proto-iodide of mer- 
cury, 20 grains ; socotrine aloes, 30 grains, 
and extract of cicuta, 60 grains, made into 
24 pills, of which one was given, at first* 
morning and night, then every night : I 
also gave, three times a day, 20 drops of 
the muriated tincture uf iron, in the infu- 
sion of buchu. The warm hip-bath was 
occasionally used, and tartar eiiietic oint- 
ment was applied, as a counier-irritanty 
over the left lumbar and hypouastric re- 
gions. Under this course he soon began 
to improve ; the pain gradually diminish- 
ed ; the irritability of the bladder became 
relieved, and the mucous^ purulent and 
bloody discharges, by degrees, entirely 
ceased. The hectic fever disappeared in 
proportion to his general improvement. In 
about four months after I first visited him, 
to the astonishment of all who saw him, he 
was comparatively well, having regained, 
to a. considerable extent, his flesh and 
strength; and being able to rid t^, or even 
walk, some distance in the neighbourhood 
in' which he resided : in ahf>nt twelve 
months, his health was entirely restored. 

In the chronic mucous iiifl>immatioR of 
the bladder in old persons, ihe above treat- 
ment is exceedingly valuable. In enlarge- 
ment of the prostate gland, he.« idea the in- 
ternal use of the above pill, I would advise 
the application of iodine rtintment, as di- 
rected under the head of scrofulous tumonrs, 
twice a>day, over the perineum. 

4th. Diaeaaes of the Uterm ^ In chronic 

inflammation, with induration, and enlarge- 
ment of the uterus, iodine is especially 
valuable. . I. usually prefer the proto-iodide 
of mercury in combination with extract of 
cicuta and aioes, according to the above 
formula. When the nej;k, and especially 
the mouth of the womb is in a scirrhous 
condition, which is most apt to occur about 
the period of the disappearance of the 
menses, when the frequent rnngestioris of 
the organ, not being relieved hythe usual 
fluxy tend to the development of chronio 
inflammation, I apply, in addition to the 
above prescription, the follpwing ointment, 
twi(5e or three times a-day, to the os uteri, 
by means of a camePs hair pencil introduced 
through a speculum : Proto-iodide of mer- 
cury, 30 grs. ; extract of stramonium, 1 dr. ; 
simple cerate, 1 os. An interesting case 
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eame under my care hist samoier, during 
my superintendence .of the female ward of 
the St. Louis Hospital, which strikingly 
proved the efficacy of the above treatment. 
Upon examination per vaginam, it was 
apparent that there was a decided indura- 
tion and enlargement of the uterus, with 
general tenderness of the organ,' and thick- 
ening and induration of the mouth, with 
occasional lancinating pains. If this case 
had not been speedily relieved, it, most 

f»robab1y, would have terminated in regu- 
arly developed cancer uteri. The patient 
improved from the commencertient of the 
treatment, and, in about six weeks after 
her introduction into the hospital, left in 
good health. I think it adyisable, in these 
cases, to use, in connection with the inter- 
nal and external use of iodine, occasional 
topical depletions, warm hip-baths, and 
counter-irritation over the pubic region, by 
means of tartar emetic ointment, or blisters 
to the inner sides of the thighs. 

In dysmenorrhcea, which 1 suppose to be 
dependent on el\ronic inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the uterus, I place 

great confidence in iodine, variously com- 
ined, as a means of radical cure. I admi- 
nister the pills of prot. iodide of mercury, 
extract of cicuta and aloes, as above, n\pru- 
ing and night, during the interval between 
the menstrual periods ; and the muriated 
tincture of iron as a tonic, in the proportion 
of 20 drops three times a-day ; and order 
the tepid or cold shower-bath to be taken, 
at least once a-day. 

In amf*norrhcea, and chronic suppression 
of the menses, I would particulaj^Iy recom- 
mend the following combination, which, if 
sufficiently perseyered.jn, will very rarely 
fail to restore the menstrual secretion : Prot. 
iodide of mercury, 30 grs. ; socotrinealQCS, 
exdccaied sulphate of iron, and gum myrrh, 
taeh 30 grs. ; oil of savine, 20 drops, made 
into 24 pills, of which one may be given 
mornihc;, noon and nisfht. In connection 
with this prescription, I recommend free 
exentise in the open air, and 'the t'e))id or 
cold «hower-bath. I attended aca^e about 
two years since, in which the efficacy of 
iodine was very decidedly proved. She 
had not nienstruated for six or seven years, 
and presented quite a chlorotic aspect. 
Under my treatment, she menstruated par» 
tially in about six weeks ; afler which, she 
became quite regular,^ and her general 
health very much improved. * 

6ih. Daeaisofthe Che»t,^*} have found 
iodine of very great value in most of the 
chronic diseases of the chest, parir(5ulafly 



in chronic bronchitis ; asthma ; Incipient 
phthisis; pneumonia, with hepatization, 
and chronic pleuritis, with infusion. In 
chronic bronchitis I administer, thrice daily, 
20 drops of the solution of iodine and hy« 
driodate- of potassa, given under the head 
of scrofula, in from a tea-spoon to a dessert- 
spoonful of an expectorant syrop, which I 
yalue highly, and which I prepare by pour- 
ing half a gallon of boiling water on I oz. 
each of squill, seneka and lobelia ; sim- 
mering down to a pint; straining, then 
adding a pint of honey, and boiling down, 
slowly, to a pint. In connection with this, 
I usually apply the crotoa oil repeatedly to 
the chest as a . counter-irritant. I will 
briefly relate one case in illustration of the 
efficacy of the above treatment : — Mrs. 
M., aged about fifty-five, had been afflicted 
for several years with distressing cough, 
dyspnoea, and purulent expectoration.— 
When she consulted me, th^se symptoms 
existed in a mx>st virulent decree, with 
eioaciation, hectic fever and night-sweats. 
I used the above remedies ; and, as a tonic, 
5 drops, three times daily, of nitric acid in 
the infusion of the wild cherry-tree bark. 
Her improvement was rapid, the cough and 
dyspnoea becoming soon diminished ; the 
expectoration greatly lessened, and altered 
in quality ; and the hectic fever, >and night- 
sweats, ultimately entirely disappeared. 
She gradually regained her flesh and 
strength ; and is now^ comparatively, in 
the enjoyment of good health. 

rhe foregoing treatment is also applica- 
ble to asthma. 

In incipient phthisis, I administer the 
aqueous solution of iodine, as above, with 
30 drops of tirvcture of digitalis, thrice 
daHy ; a pill of extract of cicuta, 2 to 3 
grs., every night, to qtfiet irritation; 5 
drops of nitric acid, in the infusion of wild 
cherry bark, as a tonic, three or four times 
a^'day, and apply the croton oil repeatedly 
to the chest as a counter-irritant. My ex- 
perience justifies me in reposing great con- 
fidence in the above plan, for the preven- 
tion of the development of tuberculous con- 
sumption ; and for its mitigation, when 
fully developed 

In pneumonia with hepatization, and 
pleuritis with effusion, I regard the follow- 
ing combination of very great value :* Hy- 
driodate of potassa, pulverized tquills, and 
extract of cicuta, each half a drachm, 
ipecac, xv. grs., made into 30 pills, of which 
one should be given every four or six hours. 
Iri connection with this I give the nitrie 
acid and infusion of wild-cherry bark, as 
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dbttve directed, and apply the tevlar ametie 
oiDtniPiBi to the chc«t as a revulsive. 

A iDost interesting c«8e eame under my 
care in 184*2, in which the above course of 
treatment was adopted with entire success. 
Miss r., aged ab »ut thirty, had an acute 
attack of pneumonia, for which nothing of 
ao efficient character was done for nearly 
leo days, when the symptoms becoming 
alarming, I was sent for. I found her 
propped up in bed, with oppressed and 
hnrrifd re:»piraUon, anxious and depressed 
ebnntenance, very feeble pulse, coolness of 
the extremities, and a copious clammy per- 
api ration. The^ physical signs afforded by 
percussion and auscultation convinced me 
that nearly the whole of the right lung was 
completely hepatized. I, in the first place, 
gave her carb. ammonia, half a drachm ; 
tartar emetic, 2 grs.; gum camphor, 40 
grs. ; mucilage of gum arabic, 4 ox., of 
which mixture she took a table-spoonful 
every two or three hours. I also allowed 
her to take wine with some freedom, and a 
strong infusion of seneka, 1 ox. to the pint 
of water, and covered the whole of the 
right side of the chest with a blister. 
These means ultimately caused full reac- 
tion of the system. The hepatixation, 
however, continued. 1 then administered 
the above pill ; continuing the use of the 
camphor mixture, carbonate of ammonia, 
and seneka infusion, for several days. The 
effect of this treatment was highly gratify- 
ing; the lung, by degrees, became perme- 
able to air; the healthy vesicular murmur 
became audible throughout the whole chesi ; 
and in about three weeks from my first 
visit, she was restored to her wonted henlth. 
6th. Drop»y. — Having already consi- 
dered hydrothorax, in connection with 
chronic plburitis, I shall now confine my 
remarks to ascites and anasarca. In ascites, 
dependent on visceral obstructions^ as of the 
spleen or liver; or on chronic peritoneal 
inflammation, the following combination is 
very valuable: Proto-iodide of mercury, 20 
grs.; squilU30 grs.; extract of taraxacum, 
a drachm, made into 24 pills, of which one 
should be given morning, noon and night; 
In connection with this, some active hy- 
dragogue cathartic, as jalap and cream of 
tartar, .'nay be advjintageously given. 

la anasarca, occurring after scarlet fever, 
io which there is more or less vascular ex- 
citement, the fallowing is a valuable pre- 
scription : Hydriodate of potassa, and pul- 
verised squill, each half a drachm; digita- 
lis, 20 grs., made into "30 pills, of which 
one should be given every four or six hours. 



If dependent oo debilitatiog diseases, aa 
hemorrhages or diarrhcea; or on phthisis, 
or diseases of the heart, the syrup of the 
iodide of iron, in the proportion of 10 drops, 
with 20 -drops of the tincture of digiulis, 
three or four time^ a-day, would general! j 
affcird much relief. 

7th. Chronic BheumaiUm. — I would es- 
pecially recommend the following conibrna- 
tion as of great value in every form of chro- 
nic rheumatism : Hydriodate of potassa, 1 
dr. ; pulverised colchicnm, 1 dr. ; extract 
stramonium, half a drachm, made into 30 
pills, of vhich one should be given morn- 
ing, noon and night. During the ad minis 
tration of the above, the warm-bath shoald 
be daily used ; and the affected parts well 
rubbed, morning and night, with strong 
stramonium ointment, formed by boiling 
the fresh leavei> of the plant with lard, and 
adding a portion of yellow rosin and bees- 
wax, to make it of good consistence. 

8ih. SyphiliM. — There is no remedy, in 
my opinion, comparable to the proto-iodide 
of mercury, in the treatment of secondaiy 
syphilis. 1 osu^ly adu/inister the pills, 
alrea4ly riscominended in visceral diseases, 
morning, noon; and night ; and in conned 
tion with them, 1 viye 5 drops of nitro-mn- 
riaticacid mixture, itr the infusion of saisr- 
paTill^ three or four times daily. 

For the dispersion of indolent boboe8|Or 
the removal of syphilitic periostitis, the 
following ointment may be most advanta- 
geously oschI, during the administration of 
the above combination internally : Proto- 
iodide of mercury half a drachm ; extract 
of stramonium, 1 dr.; simple cerate, 1 -on. 
This, oifftuieot should be gently rubbed 
over the buboes and nodes, morning and 
night. If there is ulceration of the throat, 
of syphilitic character, the tincture of iodfne, 
applied by means of a camel's hair pencil, 
is a very useful remedy. 

9ih. Ozaena. — In this most disagreeable 
affection of the pituitary membrane, in 
which the bones of the nose are sometimes 
involved, and w'hich is* either scrofulous or 
syphilitic in its character, the aqueous so- 
lution of iodine, already recommended, is a 
valuable m»*ans of cure. It should be given 
in the proportion of 20 drops, in infusion 
of sarsaparilla, three times daily. The 
same solution, diluted with four or five 
.parts of water, may also be used aa an in- 
jection into the nasal passages. 

I Oi h. Chronic Cutaneous Diaeaseg. "-^1 am 
disposed to think, that the preparations of 
iodine afford us a much better prospect of 
success in the treatment of most of the 
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ehronic diseases of the skin than any other 
remedies with which we are acquainted. A 
good mode of administration is the hydrio- 
date of potassa, in the proportion of 5 grs., 
in the infusion of sarsaparilla, three or four 
times a-day. From the experience of others, 
and from my own limited experience, I 
think very favpurably of the hydriodate of 
arsenic and mercury, a preparation lately 
introduced to the notice of the profession 
by Mr. Dono?an, in the Dublin Medical 
Joarnal. Possessed as it is of the com- 
bined virtues of iodine, arsenic ^nd mer- 
cnry, the two last of which have for a loner 
time enjoyed high reputation in the treat- 
ment of cutaneous diseases, I do not doubt 
bat that a more extended trial of it will 
eonfirm the author's good opinion of it.^ It 
may be given in the proportior\ of 5 drops, 
three times daily, in the infusion Of sarsa- 
parilla. I have lately made use of it, as a 
topical application in superficial cancer of 
the -face, With entire success. 

It was my design to consider, somewhat 
extensively, the topical applications of 
iodine and its prepai;ations ; but as this 
communication is already as lengthy as the 
'limits of the Jet^rnal justify : and as I have, 
in treating of its internal administration, 
incidentally referred to its topical applies 
tion in scrofulous tumours, scrofulous oph- 
thalmia, scirrhous os uteri, indolent buboes,- 
nodes, ulceration of the throat, ozaena and 
indolent mammary tumours, T shall close 
by directing attention- to the following : — 

Ist. Tinea Capitia, -~ We' are- indebted 
to Professor Graves, of the Uni verity of 
Dublin, for the recommendation of the tine- 
tare of iodine in this most disaorreeable 
affection of the scalp. He advises that the 
hair should be cut off" closely, by means of 
scissors ; that the affected parts shoulJ be 
then carefully washed with eastile soap 
•nd water, hi order to soften and separate 
the scabs; and that, twice a-week, the 
tincture of iodin^ should be applied, by 
means of a camePs hair pencil ; after 
which, a spermaceti plaster should be put 
on. I place great confidence in the efficacy 
of thistreatinent. 

Sd. Indolent Ulcers^ whether simple, aero- 
fulotu, or 81/philitie, '^Iodine unquestion- 
ably exerts a most valuable controlling in- 
ffuenee over ulcerative action : the tincture 
of iodine, applied with a camel'a^hair pen- 
cil, is the best form I knpw of. I have also 
used, with good, effect, the ointment of 
pfoto-iodide of mercury, and extract of stra- 
moniam, already recommended, if the 
«loers«fe upon the ej^tr^mitiea, a bandage 



should bfl applied after each applicatioa of 
the tincture, or ointment. 

3d. Dropsy of the Knee Joint. — The 
tincture of iodine is a most excellent appli- 
cation in dropsical affections of the joints. 
It should be brushed over the whole joints 
by means of a camel's hair pencil, morning 
and night. After each application of the 
tincture, either a well adjusted knee-cap, 
or a bandage, shpuld be worn as tightly as 
can be borne. I saw an interesting case in 
the femafe ward of the St. Louis Hospital, 
in which the above plan produced excellent 
effects. The Icnee joint was enormously 
distended, and there appeared also to be 
enlargement of the ends of the hones. Un- 
der the treatment recommended, there was 
a rapid diminution of the swelling ; and at 
the tim^ I left the hospital, there was a 
good prospect of entire removal. A remark- 
able circumstance, which attracted my at- 
tention in this cas^, was, the copious dis- 
charge of a fluid, similar in appearance to 
the synovial, from the surface off-he tutnour, 
though there evidently was no commani- 
cation with the cavity of the joint. 

In conclusion : I will express the earnest 
hope, that every member of the profession 
who may read this communication, and 
who may have, heretofore, been prejudiced 
to the use of iodine, or anaeqiAiinted,;E>rae- 
tieally, with its curative powers, may be so 
far inflnenced by my humble testimony in 
its favour, as to be induced to give it a trial 
in the various affections which 1 have 
enumerated, ^fso, Ishall feel myself richly 
Fewarded for any trouble which its prepa- 
ration has cost me; believing, as I should 
conscientiously do, that I will thus have 
conferred no small benefit on suffering ha- 
manity. — Miasotiri Med, and Surg. Jour, 

CYANOSIS,* 

In the July number (vnl. iii., page 25) 
of the American Journal of the Medi- 
cal Sciences, is contained a very able 
prfper by Dr. Morton Still^^n Cyanosis^ 
or Morbus Coeruleus, in which the wri- 
ter has 'presented a careful analysis of 
the morbid appearances that werc^ pre* 
sented by the various cases on record, 
calculated to throw light on its patho- 
logy. .. The facts which Dr. Still€ has 
adduted prove— 

Ist.^ That Cyanosis may exint with 

* m 

* Report of Dr. Condie, on Diseases of Chil- 
dren. In Summary of the Transactions of the 
CoUege of Physicians of Philadelphia. 
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out admixture of the venottt and arterial, 
blood. 

2d. TKat there is no proportion be- 
tween the Cyanosis and the degree in 
which the blood is mi^ed. 

3d. That coniplete admixture of the 
blood may take place without Cyanosis. 
4th. That the variation in the extent, 
depth, and duration of thediscolorHtinn 
is inexplicable by the doctrine of the 
admixture of the blood. 

Dr. SiiII6 maintains that in every in- 
•tance, Cyanosis is dependent upon a 
partial or complete conirartion or oV 
atruciion, or apon an ini perforation, of 
the pulmonary artery ; that this letiion 
alone will account satisfactorily Hrr tbe 
discoloration of the skin and the dys- 
pncea ; that it is present in every cjtse of 
Cyanosis— -or, if absent, that there is 
always some other efficient cause for 
the disturbance of ihe pulmonary circu- 
lation ; and, finally, that the lesion re- 
ferred to never exists without the con- 
currence of Gvanoeis. 

These several positions are very fully' 
borne oui by the series of facts adduced 
in the paper referred, to. 

A very remarkable case of Cyanosis 
is related by Professor Huss, of Stork- 
holm, which very fully sustains the 
views advanced by Dr. Still^. 

A lad, six. years of age, who had ex- 
hibited from his birth the usual pheno- 
mena 4)fCyano.siK, was admitted into the 
"Hd-^pital lies Seraphins." The colour 
of his surface was dark blue, and thit 
of th<» mucous membrane of the mouth, 
blue of a brighter lint. He was affert- 
ed with frequent attacks of palpitation 
of the heart, and'of haemoptysis, and oc- 
casionally (>r convulsions. During the 
^ short period he resided in the Hospital, 
the aitack^ of haemoptysis increased in 
frequency, and at the end of a few 
months, in one of these attacks, he died. 
Upon the examination of the body, 
the heart was found about triple the size 
of the paiient*s fii^i ; the enlargement 
beint; principally confined to the right 
Teniricle, behind which was situated the 
left ventricle, like an appendix to it. 
The foramen ovale waa clq^ed ; but, 



at the upper part of the inter-ventricti- 
lar septum, there existed a semilunar 
opening of nine lines in extent, esta- 
blishing, thus, a free communication- be- 
tween the two ventricles, and directly 
with the aorta. Four and a half lines 
interior to this opening, the orifice of the 
pulmonary artery formed, in the right 
ventricle, a circular opening, two lines 
in diameter, with a cartilaginous margin. 
Two lines within this opening, there 
existed two folds, resembling semi-lunar 
val ves. The sinus of Valsal va formed a 
pouch, ten lines in diameter, filled with 
fibrinous coagula^ organized and adhe- 
rent to the parietes, so as to reduce the 
diameter of the eanal to the same size 
as the orifice. The length of ihe pouch 
was sitx inches. No vestige of the 
ductus arteriosus remained. 

In the IJoston Mecfiral and Surgical 
Journal for October, 1844, Dr. Jennings 
has related a case of Cyanosij^, which, 
although it occurred in an adult, twenty-, 
one years'of age, is calculated to shed 
light upon the pathology of this disease; 
it, also, sustains the views of Dr. Still^. 
The patient had not enjoyed good 
health from.birtb. His entire surface 
was of a dark purple colour, but especi- 
ally his face and the extremities of his 
fingers ; which colour was never entire- 
ly absent. He was afifected with uni- 
versal anasarca. Aftef a little more 
bodily exercise or mental emotion than 
usual, his respiration became hurried, 
and he was attacked with cough, palpi- 
tation, and a sense of suflfocation, accooi- 
panied by a blackened appearance of 
the face, as from strangulation. The 
patient died suddenly. 

On examining, his body, the pericar- 
dium with its contents was found to oc- 
rupy the whole anterior portion of the 
thorax, the longs being pres^sed by it 
completely backwards. Its parietes were 
thickened ; and in. its cavity were con- 
tained upwanfs of two qu^rtsof a slightly 
yeMowish serum. The right auricle of 
the heart was hypertrophiedt having 
three times its usual thickness. The 
free edges of ihe tricuspid valve were 
eovered ^with .cartilaginous cauliflower 
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excresc.eTires, to such an ektent as very 
considerably to x^imini^h the normal 
8126 oi'ihe right aarkulo-ventficular ori- 
fice. Th^ right ventricle was in a. state 
of conceniric liypertrophy — its walls 
being one inch 1n thici^ness, and half an 
inch at their thinnest part. The orifice 
of the pulmonary artery was so far con-'^ 
tracted as scarcely to admit a crow-quilU 
The pulmonary extremity of this open- 
ing — which seemed drawn out to a 
point — was covered, throughout its en- 
lire circumference, with small, spongy 
cauliflower excrescences. The parieies 
of the left auricje and ventrlcte were 
of normal ihiirkness, although their ca- 
vities were of a smaller size than natu- 
ral. The foramen ovale was open, its 
diameterbeihghalf an inch. The duc- 
tus arteriosus was obliterated ; but the 
umbilical vein and ductiiB venosus were 
still opeol ' ' 

MENINGITIS ENCEPHAUCA.* 
Under the name of Meningitii encephalica^ 
Dr. Brockman has 4*6061 illy described a pecu- 
liar furm of cerebrul diaen^e incrdeiitHi to child- 
hood, in which the luepibranes ufthe medulla 
oblongata and pona varolii are chiefly affected. 
Dr. B. has met with fourteen cases of this 
affection. It was, at first, observed by him as 
a sequel of !<cartatiDa,.bot sabseqiienlly be has 
a^en it to oecar most frequently as au idiopa- 
thic affection. 

It is sofoetim'es'as.soctated with general dis- 
ease of the brain ; at others, it is uncomplicated. 
Notwithstanding, in its earlier stoges, it is un- 
attended by any serious syniptotua, it is an af- 
fection fully as dangerous as cerebral menin- 
gitis. The first stage, or that of simple hyper- 
emia, generally continues for one or twodays. 
The child is dull and heavy, and the occiput is 
often hot; the bowels, however, are regular; 
there is no vomiting ; oo iotolerahre' of light, 
nor any disturbance of sleep. The general 
dulness of the patient, and vague complaints 
of some uneasy sensation in the head, increase 
as the inflammatory stage sets in ; the heat of 
the oceiput is augmented ; the head tjecomes 
retracted, as in the o'rdinary cases of acute hy- 
dn>cephalus ; and convulsive twitchlugs of the 
limbs occur, similar to the effects uf. slight 
electric shocks, which recur every few minutes 
while the patient is aj^vake*, but cease during 
sleep. The general febrile symptoQis continue 
during t)ie third stage ; the pulse, however, di- 
minishes in frequency and fulness, but does 
Dot become either irregular or intermittent. 
-— ' • ibid. 



Tbn generai disquietade of the child cvbtidos, 
by degrees, into a comatose condition, in which 
the head becomes still more retracted, but an- 
attentied with strabismus, or any morbid con- 
dition of the pupil; the ppculiai air of stupidity 
that characterizes hydrocephalic patientsj is 
vi^anting. Two patbognoMiouic symploms, 
however, indicate tira occurrence of the stage of 
«ffusiou. One -of these is deafness; ilie other, 
is difficult arliculution, and ditficuity in moving 
the tongue — both of which occur at the same 
•time, probably from paralyt^is of the motor 
nerves of the tongue. The deafness and af- 
fection of the toiigue usually occur suddenly ; 
somelimes they are first observed upon the 
child awakening from aquiet sleep. I'heyare, 
according to Dr. Brockman, the earhest and 
most certain indications of ihe.4iccnrrence of the 
effusion; This stage continues sometimes for 
' three, and f^umetimes for fourteen, days. Its ter- 
mination is in fatal paralysis, the occurrence of 
which is often preceded by various singular 
nervous phenomena — assuddf^n pauses in the 
rejipiration, or equally sudden syncope^ In 
some cases. howLever, the paralysis does not 
follow, but the anomalous syniptoois subside, 
and the patients gradually recover : until, in- 
ileed, the paralytic stage is fully established, 
the recovery of the patient is still possible. 

In the OHconi plicated cases of the disease, 
upon examination after death, th^ cerebrum in 
general presents au extremely pallid and anse- 
mic condition, in. striking contrast with the 
cerebellum ;ithe vessels Of which are turgid 
with blood, while its substance, also, is ofleti in 
a ftate of marked by pertemia. The hyj)enBmia 
irfcreases in intensity towards the central por- 
tions of the encephalon ; and the membranes 
coveringthe pons varolii and medulla oblongata 
are found in a most decided state of inflamma- 
tion ;tl)e portion of inflamed membrane is per- 
fectly isolated, 'and not more, usually, than a 
square jnch in. extent — the -meutbrane'of the 
cerebellum being entirely free from any indi-' 
cations^of inflammation. There is ordinarily 
an effusion of a serous fluid into the sob-araish- 
noidat tissue ;. sometimes to the extent of seve- 
ral ounces ; oc(%sionall)r a gelatinous matter is 
effused, and, in some cases, the efiusion'is of a 
puroiebt character. 

This form of the disease is most frequently 
observed in children from three to ten years of* 
age, -and who had previously enjoyed good 
health. 

The treatment Vecommended by Dr. Brock- 
man, in its first two stages, is depletion, by 
leeches to the posterior part of the head, cold 
applications to the head, and the free adminis- 
tration of calomel, which latter may be con- 
tinued during the stage of effusion. Here, 
however, it becomes necessary to support tbm 
strength' of the patient ; for this purpose ammo- 
nia is directed by Dr. B., but he remarks that, 
in some cases, the administration of wine may 
be required. According to. his experience, 
powe^ul counter irritants, aa a large blister, or 
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the aetnal eanterj, prove, elio« MiiieUisea bene* 
fieial. 



PKRIT0NITI8. 

Dr. Pepper read the followingr account 
of a case of PeritOnitia, unih perforation of 
ike appendieuia vermiformie, cauaed, appa- 
reQtly, by the impactioD in the latter of a 
grape seed. 

Mrs. H , aged '45, the mother of a 

dnmerous family, had enjoyed uninterrupted 
good health up to the latter part of Janu- 
ary, 1845, when, for thefirat time, she com- 
plained of some lassitude, and occasional 
uneasy sensations in the right iliac region. 
From the 3d of February up to the 5th of 
the same month, her bowels. had been coo- 
atipated, and she accordingly took a dose 
of oleum ricini, followed by an enema of 
senna and sulph. magnesie' — without, 
however, producipg the desired effect On 
Thursday, the 6tb, about 3 a.m>, she was 
tiuddenly seised with severe pain in. the 
right iliac fossa, attended with great nau- 
seja and vomiting, prostratioa of strength, 
and collapsed countenance. 

The patient was now for the first time 
confined to her bed, and 4reated by a char- 
latan, under whose care she continued up 
to February the 8th, without any important 
change in her symptoms. 

Dr. E. Peace was now requested to visit 
the patient, and found her in the following 
condition : — pulse 130, and feeble; extre- 
mities warm ; features colUpsed ; skin 
mcist, but of a natoraltemperature : total 
loss of appetite, but no vomUiqg ; abdonieo 
tympanitic. She complained of* extreme 
pain about the umbilicus, and also of great 
tfendorness in the right iliac fossa. An 
ounce of oleum ricini, combined with solph. 
morph. gr. ss., was now administered, but 
eould pot be retained ; and a similar dose 
was repeated several hours after. The pa- 
tient was also placed in a warm bath, and 
saline enemata were freely used, without; 
however, evacuating her bowels, which had 
now been in a constipated condition fof'the 
last five days. . . 

Whilst under the above treatment, the 
tympanitis and pain diminished, but the 
patient gradually be<^ame more feeble, and 
expired the following moroing, Febraary 
the 9th, at 5 o^elock. 

Post'-moriem examinaiien the following 
day. Present, Drs. Peace and Garrison, -r-- 
Abdomina) muscles covered with a thick 
layer of ad i poos matter. On opening the 
perttoneam, there was an escape of netid 
gaSy having a somawhat gaogrenoos odour ; 



and the seroas membrane thron^hoat pre- 
sented evident. traces of recent /ihfiamma:* 
tion. In the right iliac fossa, several con* 
volutions of the small intestines were 
united to each other, as also to the eapat- 
coli, by means of strong, false membranes; 
and, at this part, the peritoneum was bathed 
in pus. The appeifaicula vermiformiswas 
greatly thickened, and adhered, throughout 
its whole extent, to the lower part of the 
ileum ; near its free extremity, there was ' 
an nlcerated opening, about one-fourth of 
an inch in diameter. 

The lower part of the ileum^ in connec- 
tion with the coecum,was now removed for 
more minute inspection. On laying open 
the appendii^, it was found to contain, at 
its perforated extremity, a small mass of 
indurated fapcal matter, in one end of which 
was imbedded a large grape-seed ; its mu- 
cous membrane was 'black, and in a gan- 
grenous coudition — whilst the other coats 
were softened and greatly thickened. The 
ileum, as alao the capui-coli, were appa- 
rently perfectly healthy. The pelvis con* 
tuined several ounces of a thin brownish 
fluid, having a somewhat fecal odour. In- 
testines distended with flatas; other viscera 
not examined. 

From the previous history, it is highly 
probable that the grape-seed was -the ex- 
citing cause of thft inBammation, which 
ultimately led to ulceration ^d fatal perfo- 
ration of the appendix. Such cases can no 
longer be considered * as extremely rare, 
since.' numerous instances of a somewhat 
sitiitlar character are now to be found on 
record. In the Medical Bxaininerr vol. i.. 
p. 655, is reported a case of fetal peritonitis 
(rotn two perforations of the appendix, 
caused, most probabljr.by ** a gritty, brown 
substance, about the siae of a bean.'* In 
the same journal, v'qI. iii., p. 580, may bs 
found a case of chronic inflammation of tha 
appendix, which, ultimately terminated in 
a fistulous opening through the abdominal 
parietes. In this ease% the appendix was 
thickened and dilated, and the shell of a 
hazel-nut was impacted in its middle por- 
tion.— Ibid. 



CASS OP COHFOUND FKACTVRB OW THI 
LEG, IN A PATIBNT OF TBS HJBMO»- 
RHA6IC DIATHESIS.* 
By W. DmnTT. Esq., Sttrgeoa, Wiaborae, 
IK>net:»hire. 
Henry Hansoo, aged 87, a taH and not very 

* ProviBeial Medical and Sugkal Jonnak 
April 2&, 18^ 
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maseular man,-a harnesa-maker by trade, was 
adoiitted into the hospital of the Uniou Work- 
house in this town, nnder my care, on Suiidayi 
the 24th- of September, 1843, 'with a very se- 
vere compound fracture of the left (eg,«about 
Its middle. I found both bones brokep, the 
tibi/i obliquely, and the upper portion protru- 
ding about three inches on the inner side of the 
leg, through a wound five inches in lengths 
The man was faint from loss of blood, but afl 
^r as I could gather from him, his general 
health was good, although he wa^ decidedly of 
the scrofulous diathesis. 

My colleague, Mr. Place, being too ill to 
attend, I had to decide on my own respcfnsibi- 
lity whether or not the leg could be saved. 
On the one hand was the little trouble of an 
easy operation, and the enormobs troilbfe re"- 
quired to save the limb ; but on the other, was 
the grievous injury to the patient. .1 deter- 
mined, therefore, if possible, to save the leg, 
seeing no surgical reason wliy it should not^ 
be done, even in the hospital of a Union Work-** 
house, notwithstanding the low estimat^ii such 
establishments are held in by^ie Grace the 
Duke of Richmond. The protruding end of 
the tibia was so wedged in by the skin, that in 
order to return it to its place I found it neces- 
sary to remove about half an-inoh of it. with the 
saw, add a sitiall splintered portion with th^ 
cutting forceps, after- which. I was enabled to- 
bring the edges of the wound together. I- 
placed the man on his-left side, applied a piece 
of lint dipped in blood to the wound, and put 
up the leg in a rnan^-tailed. bandage, with two 
splints, keeping the leg constantly wet with 
cold water. The further treatment was suoh 
as is usu^l in similar cases of severe injuries. 

The m^ went on well, the leg remaining in 
almost ex,cellent position, till the 21st uf Octa- 
ber, when J was suddenly called to him early, 
in the morning in consequence of considerable 
hemorrhage from the wound, i found that the 
blood welled out at one corner of the wound, 
and that he t>ad lost at least a pint. I ordered 
the constant application of cold water, and two 
tatile-spoon fills of the following mixtnre every 
three hours : — Dilute sulpliuric acid, one 
drachm and a half ; tincture of opium, twenty 
drops; water, six ounces. 

These measures had the desired effect of 
stopping the hemorrhage, but on several occa- 
sions during the nt^xt niqnth I was much trou- 
bled by similar attacks, which, although not so . 
severe, greatly impeded the progtess of the 
case, and at last redueed' the stfength of my 
patient to an alarming degree. .^ 

AAer'o'Ue or two of these attacks I was led 
to make particular enquiries of the man on the 
Bobject, and found that when he was in good 
health he always Experienced the greatest dif- 
ficnlty in stopping the bleeding, from even the 
smallest cut, not being able to remove the 
dressings from it for ten days or a fortnight, 
without the -recurrence of the bleeding, and 
that, on one occasion, he loat Dearly«a quart of 
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blood from & smftU cut in the wrist before it 
could be stopped. 

With the exception of this bleeding, every- 
thing went on favourably tilf the 7th of Janu- 
ary, when my patient was attacked with scarlet 
fever. At this time the wound in the leg was 
sfflalier than a fourpenny piece, and in every 
respect the man was progressing as well as I 
could wish. The fever was mild for the first 
three days, when it, assumed a typhoid type, 
and the man became insensible, and remained 
so for ten days. The effect of the fever on the 
leg wag most striking; the healed portion of 
the wound, nearly five inches rn extent, turned 
quite black, and the cuticle peeled oQ*; the 
bones, which were by this time firmly united, 
became disunited, and the leg one bag of pus. 
The fever wiis treated bv the usual means, 
tonics and stimulants, ana very large doses of 
opium, whjch 1 found it necessary to continue 
for some time after his recovery from it. The 
pus I evacuated from his legliy counter-open- 
ings, and dressed the wound with dilute nitric 
acid lotion and poultices. I was rewarded for 
all my trouble and anxiety ^b^ my patient's 
gradual recovery from this frightful state of 
suSVping and dangef.» 

1'oWard^ the end of May I removed a loose ' 
poriion'ofbone, which was an exfoliation from 
the sawn end of the tibia, and in a few days 
the wound in the, leg was quite healed. 

•At this time I, permitted my patient to get 
up, but in putting bis leg to the ground, al- 
though it was firmly bandied, two or three 
amall vessels in different parts of the cicatrix 
gave way. The so/e caused by one of these 
extravjualiona of "blood under the new cuticle 
at the lower part of the wound, did not heal, 
and in aYortoight a portion of bone made its 
appearance, but it was very firmly attached to 
the surrounding parts. My patient had, up to ' 
this time, gone on improving in health and 
strength, and continued to do so : but in conse= 
quence of his still being unable to walk aft9r>.?«\. 
so long a time, the Board of Guardians thought*. *'*' 
it right that a consuhation should be hejd, by. 
the other medical (^cers of the Union, and ft 
report of the man*s present'state'be fiSraiShed • * 
by them,* in ord^ that the authoriti<$»*bf t^ 
parish to which he belonged might he ssr^sfied . 
'that everything which was proper toex^dite *- 
his-rec^very was being done. To this of course 
I cmikl^ot have the least objection, and the- ^ ?^« 
meeting took place on Friday, July 13th. One 
of my colleagues gave as his opinion that the 
leg should be amputated, first, because the ' 
man was in a fit state of health for the opera 
'tian ; secondly* that he would never be able to 
walk ; and lastly, that if he did, he would al- 
ways have a wound in his leg. The other 
quite disagreed from these propositions, seeing 
no reason, from the state of tne man, why he 
should not walk, and considering that the ques- 
tion of amputation could not be for one' mo- 
ment entertained.* The result was, that they 
bot|^ -signed a report that nothing* more was at 
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present to be done for the matt; I should have 
stated that at this time the bones were firmly 
nnited, and that the piece of bone, which I 
have before mentioned, was become qnite 
loose ; there was also a verjr shallow stnas at 
the upper part of the cicatrix. 

July IGth. I removed the loose portion of 
bone, about two inches in length, which was 
an exfoliation from that part of the tibia; at 
which I cut off a small bit with the forceps. 
The wound quickly heaietl, and in ten days 
I permitted my patient to get up, the leg being^ 
previously well strapped and bandaged. 

February 26th^ 1845. The state of my pa- 
ti^t is as follows : — r His general healin good ; 
the small sinus at the upper portion of the. ci- 
catrix obliterated by the strapping and ban- 
daging; the leg quite firm and strong, and 
much increased in size; boMhe knoe having 
been kept some time in a bent position, it is 
not yet quite straight, but when it is so I am 
confident there will not be adifference of more 
thap hair an inch in the leugth.of the two legs. 
He is able tO walk on level ground with one 
stick. 

I think a few observations on ' the treatment • 
of this case will not be tonsidered misplaced. 
The first question which might be raised is, — 
Should not the leg have been amputated at the 
time of the accident 7 I considered, from the 
state of the man's health, and from the cases 
of compound fracture W'hich I have seen aad 
attended, that there was no reason why. the leg 
should not be saved. The sources of difiknity 
were — first, the hemorrhagic diathesis, the 
frequent occurrence of t&e bleeding in consi- 
derable quantity from^li small portion /)f the 
wound, and which at last reduced the man so 
much as to place his \\(h in imminent danger; 
secondly, the attack of scarlet fever, whicbwas 
raging in the neighbourhood in Its worst fonn, 
and which placed my patient in the greatest 
danger from its effects, both on the ^enerah 
' health as well as on th^leg. 

In this stage, however, nothinor was to 
be done but wait the result; and now the 
question arises,-r^Should'hi9 ieir have been 
removed on the 13th of July, 1844, when 
my codleagues met in consultation, and one 
of them held that the man was in a fit stat^ 
for the operation, &c. ? I was most* deci- 
dedly opposed- to amputation, first, befeause 
I. considered that after all the suffering of 
my patient, now that his leg was firm, and 
only a piece of bone to.comeaway to enable 
him to get about, it would be an act of 
cruelty not to give him a chance of retaining * 
his limb, which, iiUhough it might ^be 
nearly haVf an inch shorter, was by no 
means such a mass, of deformity as to con- 
demn it without a fair trial ; secondly, had 
the limb been in such a state that the 
chance of its being any use was most im- 
probable, stilt I should have objected '. to 



flimptitation on account of the hemorrhagic 
diathesis, which in a wound, eyen in the 
inner side of the leg, otil^ through the in- 
tegument, nearly cut off the man's life. 
The result shows the advantage of ginng 
the leg a trial, the man being able to get 
about now with one stick, and although it 
may be some months before his knee be* 
comes quite straight, from his occupation 
giving him so few chances of using itt aiyi 
his habits bein^yery dissipated, and he is 
able entirely to lay the stick aside, still he 
can pow follow his employment, and feels 
most thankful for the preservation of his 
limb, without which he woi^Id have been 
tillable to do- so. 



TWO CASKS OF TUBULAR EXPECTORATION 

FROM. THE BRONCHI, IN THE ADULT.* 
B}^ James Reid, M.D. . 

' The author, softer noticing^ the rarity of 
this disease '^nd that few cas^s of it are 
placed on record, describes two cases. In 
one, i married woman, eh 28, after an at* 
tack of bronchitis followed by a chronic 
cough, expectorated ^several arborescent 
inembjanous substances, resembling caste 
of the minufe bronchial tubes, fbr three 
days, thfe quantity gradually dimt'nishi^ig. 
She saffered from a recurrence of the at- 
t^acks^five pr six times, 9t intervals varying 
from one to .three weeks in extent, but each 
attack being preceded by a sense of suffo- 
cation. The patient lost flesh and strength, 
bat jecbvered her health on removing to 
Devonshire in the summer. On her return 
to town in the winter she had » return of 
the copaplaiht, i;trhich wae again relieved 
. by the expeetoration of the arborescent tu- 
bular substance. There was no further 
relapse, and the patient died the succeeding 
winter of a disease unconnected with the 
chest. The se<;ond case was that of a b]|r- 
rister, 8St.*44, who, after several attacks of 
coughf expectorated Several portions of 
tubular substance, resembling plastic casts 
of the extreme bronchial tubes, accompa- 
nied with hemorrhage. The expectoration 
^of this solid matter and blood recurred at 
intervals, but subsequently ceased, and at 
the end of nearly two years Ihere had been 
no return of the disease. It is a curious 
coincidence, that the brother of this patient 
was afterwards affected with the same 
complaint. The case is 'related by Dr. 
Watson in his published {jectores. The 
bronchialfconcretions seemed, with few ex- 
ceptions, to be hollow, and to contain both 
■ 

* Medioo-Chirorgical Transactions. 
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air and &Iood. fn the ^st-case there was 
great dy spiKBa, bat in the second the cough 
was never accompanied by a feeling of sof* 
focatioh. The. author, we think, rigbt|y 
attributes the bleeding to the partial de- 
tachment of the plastic substance from the 
turgid mucous membrane. He considers 
the disease to be chronic inflammation of 
the mucous membrane of the. bronchial 
tubes of a specific kind, and that the eltu- 
dation does not depend op the int^bsi\y of 
^he inflammation, but on some peculiar ac-- 
tion of the parts producing it. It may' 
attack both lungs, or be confined to one, as 
in the author^s second case. He thinks the 
prognosis favoirrable, provided the malady 
is not corppticated with pbthigis or other 
jseriotts disease. The higher Che plastic 
formation tak^s place in the air-tubes, the 
more severe will be the symptoms."* Dr. ^ 
Beid does not recommend active trea^menf, 
bat is disposed'to rely more on the employ- 
ment of ipecac'uanba^ squills, and ' other 
mild expectorants^ conjoined yv'ah light 
diet. — Med, Chir, Rev, 



A TABULAR VIEW OF THE .SEAT 'OV TU- 
BERCLE IN ONE HUNDRED AND* EIOHTV 
CASES OF TUBERCLE OF THE LUNGS IN 
CHILDREN, WITH REMARKS ON PULMO- 
NARY, PHTHISIS IN THE YOUNO SUB- 
JECT. 

By P. IlEififiB Okkkm. M.B. 

In this paper the* author proposes to in- 
dieate a few of the peculiarities whictT dis- 
tinguish ^infantile consumption from the 
phthisis of adults. He gives a table of 180 
vases of thoracic tubercle for the purpose 
of furnishing data for the history of pulmo- 
nary consumption in children. He remarks, 
*' the main character which distinguishes 
the phthisis of children from that of adults 
is this, — in children, the tubercular de- 

f^osit occupies a mivch larger supface of the 
ung, is more rapidly secreted, and is Com- 
plicated with tubercular disease of other 
organs more frequently than in the adult. 
Hence chiklren often sink under phthisis 
before the complaint has arrived it its third 
stage ; while, on the otber hand, the modi- 
fications produce'd by an extensive diffusion 
of tubercular matter often render the dia- 
gnosis of the disease obscure and difficult. 
In addition to this character, we have the 
peculiarities occasionally induced by ex- 
cessive tuberculization of the bronchial 
phthisis, a form- of disease altogether con- 
fined to the child," 



I The author notices an f mpoftant modifi- 
I cation which should goide the practitioner 
wholi he seeks to determine the existence 
of cavern in young children, viz., that un- 
der five years of age, the cavernous exca- 
yation is generally seated in the lower or 
middle lobes, and is almost always con- 
'fined to on» side of the chest. To show 
that the general effusion of tubercular mat- 
ter forms a striking characteristic of phthisis 
in children. Dr. Green compares some of 
M.. Louis's resoits with those deducible 
from his table. 

" In 358 cases of phthisis in adults, M. Louis 
mei)tions the existence of tubercular matter in 
t^e brain or its membranes'only once. In the 
bronchial glands, tubercles were found in^ about 
one-fiflh of the cases ; in the mesenteric.giartds, 
in one-fif(h;>la the liver, only twice; in the 
kidneys, five times in 170 cases ; ou the other 
hand, ulceration of the larynx existed in one- 
/uurth, — ulcerati9nof the bowels in five-sixtha 
of J he cases. 

y The history of phthisis in children presents 
ns vvilh very oifferent results. The brain was 
affected in one-ninth of the cases ; the bronchial 
glands, io 100 out oT 11^; the mesenteric 
glands, in ooe>half ; the liver in one-ninth ; the 
kidneys in one-eighteenth; but ulceration of 
the larynx occurred only once ; ulceration of 
the bowels, sixteen times in the 112 cases." 356. 
The physical signs are rarely as well 
marked as in theadult, and the young child 
frequently dies before the practitioner is 
able to decide whether the lung be actually 
the seat of cavern or not. The cause of 
^his is that, in children, *« the tubercular 
matter is widely diffused, and has impli- 
cated many important viscera; in the brain, 
it may excite hydrocephalus or meningitis ; 
und^ the serous membrane of the chRSt, 
pleurisy ; in the abddmen, peritonitis ; in 
the intestines,«tubercular ulceration. These 
complications rarely undermine the resist- 
ing power. of the little patient; diarrhoea 
sets fn, bnd death ensoes long before the 
period at which a fatal termination takes 
place in the adult.'* 

Infants and children under five' years of 
age hardly ever eX'pectdrate. They swal- 
low everything that comes up into the 
mouth from the lungs. Hsamoptysis is an 
exceedingly rare symptom. The symptoms 
Wiiich constitute hectiic fever in adults are 
seldem present together in any marked 
degree. 

The bronchial glands W^re more or less 
affected in one hundred out of one hundred 
and twelve cases. In a few of these cases 
only were ih« glands sufficiently enlarged 
to prdduce symptoms through their mecha- 
oical effects, or by communication ^with 
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oaT^rns in the langs and. the bronchi, and 
in such case's, the terhi bronclii$Ll phthisis 
shoold be confined. Understood thus, this 
form of phthisis is peculiar to children, and 
attended with ?ery characteristic syjnp- 
toms ; but it is not, as some writers assert, 
of frequent occurrence. 

" The enlarged bronchial glands may acft 
mechanically on the neighbouring organs coi)-. 
tiined in the chest, or they may perforate theni. 
Hence a variety of symptomst depending on 
the position or function of the .injured part. 

'* The aorta and pulmonary artery, the ^ena 
cava, or the pulcnonary veins, may be com- 
pressed hy the tuherculated glands, and the 
flow of blood more or less impeded. M. To- , 
nelle has related a c;ise in which the supHrior 
cava was completely obstrneted, and 1 have 
seen one where the palmonary artery was per- 
fectly flattened between two enormous glands. 
From tlie compression of vessels may arise 
pulmonary apoplexy, fatal hemorrhage, cffu- 
Mons of serum, or symptoms Closely resembling 
those of organic disease of the iieart. The tra- 
chea, bronchiar tubes, and lungs, taay be com- 
pressed, and in such cases the symptoms will 
vary considerably, according to the settt and 
extent of the mechanical lesion^ When -the 
ganglions act on the lower portion of the tra- 
rhea, MM. Riliiet and Barlhez have noticed 
tile existence of a loud, Sonorous ronchus, 
which persists for a considerable length of tiine. 
In other cases, the pressure on the large bron- 
chial tulies causes more or less feebleness on 
the respiratory murmur, whrch is remarkable 
in being intermittent. 

'* Pressure on the eighth pairof nerVea or its 
btanches is often attended by very peculiar 
modiBcations «f the voice and cough. The 
lormer is hoarse or occasionally subdued, and 
even lost ; or the huarsenesa and less of voice 
may alternate. The feough, also, is frequently 
hoarse, or occurs in fits which bear a cl«>se re- 
semblance to those of hooping-cough, but are 
not followed by vomiting ; or tite fits naay ^imu- 
}kle accesses of asthma, with great oppression 
of breathing, anxiety, agitation, congestion of 
the head, and cold, viscid swells. 

** The enlarged or soltened glands give rise 
to another order of symptoms, by perlbratiun 
of the neighbonring parts. Thue fatal' hemor- 
rhage may arise fVom perforation of tjie pulmo- 
nary artery; pneumo-thorax from perforation 
of the lung; difficulty of deglutition and ac- 
cesses of cough On swallowing from per(pration 
of the ce«ophagU8 ; 1)Qt'we shonkJ observe that 
these symptoms may equally depend on the 
presence of tubercular matter or of a cavern in 
the lungs." 865, 

On the subject of diagnosis of this form 
of phthisis, the anthor remarks : 

*' Whenever a child presents several. of the 
rational symptoms of consumption, withont our 
being able to detect any physical signs of the 
nfesence of tubercles \n the (on^s or abdopc^en, 



we have good reason to smpect that the bron- 
chial glaiids are ti/bercolated. As long as the 
case continaes to present this simple aspect we 
cannot go beyond suspicion : but it rarely hap- 
pens that tRe glands acquire a considerable de- 
gree of developmeni, without acting on the 
surrounding parts or tissues. As these become 
successively involved, we have a series of va- 
rying, symptoms, which could not arise from 
auy other source. The. eyelids become a;de- 
matous, and in proportion to the degree of 
pressure on the vena cava, the oodema extends 
10 Che whole of the lace, which is sometimes 
pale, sometimes tinged with Venous injection. 
This oedema will appear and disappear severat 
times during the course of the disease. The 
cough-suddenly changes its character, and oo- 
cius in fits, like those of hooping congb ; the 
voice gets Jioarse, and for days may be alto- 
geiher iHst^ fits of asthma or of suffocation, as 
if the heart were diseased, occur. On exa- 
mining tbe che^it, we heard a loud sonorous 
ronchus, which persists for a length of time, 
and then disappears, or h replaced by other 
rdles of an anomalous character. When the.se 
symptoms are superadded to the rational signs 
of phthisis, we can have4ittle hesitation iii de- 
ciding that they arise fVom tubercular enlarge- 
ment of the bronchial glands." 366. 

We find noibin§r new on, the subject of 
treattteni. Dr. Green oBjecls to emetics^ 
lest: irritation of the abdominal viscera 
hasten the deposit of tulj^^rele in the abdo- 
men, to which the patients are already too 
prone. 

We much regret that we have been com- 
pelled to give so copdensed an analysis of 
this excel lent^paper/ Mach, very much as 
Louis has done, it is evident that he has 
not Exhausted the subject of phthisis, and 
the accurate infornftation presented to us by 
D^ Green* will be received as a valuable 
addition (oour history ofihe disease at the 
period of infancy Ibid, 



PHRRNOLOGY ILLUSTRATING IN, 

SANITY.* 

In considering the forms o^ mental 
derangement, we ft'el ii due to the 
science of plirenology to express our 
conviction tUaL the four great classes 
of intellectual phenomena -«- the pro-i 
pensities, the sentiments, the percep* 
tive^ and the reflective faculties^ con* 
tended for by Bpurzheini and his 
school, have a real existence ; but in 
making this admission, we are by no 
means satisfied of the 35 subdivisions, 



• From a review of Dr. Wigan on Duality 
of the Mind, in ^kfed. Chix. fiev., April, 1845. 
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and as to that which coiistitates the 
peculiar part of this doctrine, the 
localization, namely^ of those sub- 
divisions in certain definite convo- 
lutions of the brain, ve hold it not 
proved. 

The adoption of so much- of the 
phrenological system, and this is the 
amount/)f belief accorded to it by Dr. 
Wigan, will enable us to form clear 
conceptions respecting the ' vSTrious 
types of mental disturbance, and how 
it happens that one elaBs of plleno- 
mena may remain intact, whilst an- 
other class- is utterly deranged. The 
best writers upon^ this' subject' have 
marked these distinctions. Thus, to. 
say nothing Of. monomania, in ^ which 
there is illusion upgn one particular 
subject only, we have that most pre- 
vailing species of disorder .which hits • 
been well named ** moral insanity," 
in which, as Esquirol remarks, although 
the passions and moral affections are 
perverted or destroyed, it may. be diffi- 
cult or impossible to trace any halluci- 
nation or disturbance of the perceptive 
and reflective faculties. The greaf 
freqiiency of this form of derangement, 
which is infact much more prevalent 
than any other type, indicates the 
importance of considering how th^ 
tendency towards it m^y be controlled 
or prevented ; there is^ indeed,, no 
question which more nearly concerns 
the well-being* and happiness orso- 
' ciety, nor one in .which our pro« 
• fession, by inculcating right views, 
can more eifectively benefit the "com- 
munity. A pamplilet haviiTg for its 
title, **0n Man'd Power 6ver Himself 
* to Prevent or Control Insknity," by 
the Rev. J. Barlow, Secretary of the 
Royal Institution, contaii)s some ej^cel* 
lent observations upon this subject; 
the principal position contended for 
being ^* that (he difference between 
sanitjc anci insanity consists in the de- 
gree of self-control exercised." Ex- 
cluding those cases which depend 
upon physical causes^ though even a 
large number of this class . is pro- 
20* * 



I duced by vicious habits,*- ii is apparent 
that a considerable number of the 
cases met with in every asylum may 
be traced to a want of that rigid dis- 
cipline of jthe mind, wjiich is one of 
the most difficult, and yet one of 
the most important of ; the moral 
lessons, which, man has' to acquire on 
this side of the grave. Domestic 
gri.efs, reyerses of fortune, jealousy, 
injured self-love, religious enthusiasm, 
what are these, the potential '* moral 
causes" of.insanity, butso mfny trials ^ 
which come to all Qf us, and which, 
if not mdderft>ed by firmness, by 
humility, and above all, by the per- 
vading conviction of the uncertain 
tenure of all earthly happiness, will 
overturn the throne of reason. Mr. 
.Barlow well observes, ** should my 
position, that' the difference between 
sanity. and insanity consists in the 
degree ^ofse^'-control exercised, appear 
paradoxical- to any one, let him note 
for a-short'time the thoughts that pass 
through his mii^l, and the feelings that 
agitate him; and he v will find that, 
were they all expressed and indulged, 
they would be as wild, and perhaps as 
frightful in their consequences, as those 
of any madman. Btrt'the man of sXrong 
mind represses them, and. seeks fresh 
impressions from without, if he finds 
tiiat aid needful: the man' of weak 
mind yields to them, and then he is 
insane.^' . - - . 

The* ej^erienee of the best observers 
confirms this vie.w of the subject. 
How important are these remarks of 
Dr. Conolly : ** s^eing-that any feeling 
i.O e^ess —7 the love of pleasure, or of 
ease, or of money, or of e^cpense, or of 
applause ; or that self-denial, or^nger, 
or jealousy, or hope'/too sanj[uine, or 
sorrow too much Indulged — may be- 



* Foj example, out of 356 cases, dependent 
apon physical caCLses, as investigated by M. 
Esquirol at the Maison Roy ale de Charenton, 
127» or more than iialf, were produced by 
causes resulting from defective nhoral coo- 
tnil; masmrbatiort, ^3; libertinism, 24 ; use of 
msnwpf, 16; abuse of wine; 64. 
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come independent of the restraint of 
the comparing powers, and thus im- 
pair or disorder the underlitanding, we 
cannot but remark the importance of 
cherishing thalgoTemiDgaad protecting 
action of the mind by careful cultivation 
and exercise." " Whoever will con- 
verse with lunatics, will soon be satis- 
fied that a very small portion of them 
consists qf persons whose talents have 
been regularly and judrciously eulti- 
vated.*' 

A knofvledge of the evils arising 
from this want of self-control is indis- 
pensable to the right treatment «f 
insanity ; for although it is indeed a 
difficult task to awaken those better 
feelings which have long slumbered, 
or, which is worse still, have never 
been acquired, the most unhoped-for 
success which has attended the nop-: 
restraint system, and its concomitant 
adjuncts, mental and bodily occupation, 
is all sufficient proof that intelligence 
and zeal, combined wttl} benevolence 
and patience, will, in the end^ triumph-, 
ing over all obstacles, be rewarded 
with the happiest results. 



Man. 



ON CERTAIN DIFFClRENCES iN THE COM- 
POSITION OF THE BLOOl) IN THE MALE 
ANX> FEMALE. ^ 

MM. Becqacurel and Rodier reada very 
elaborate memoir " or the Composition of 
the Blood io Health and in Disease," be- 
fore the Royal Academy of Sciences, in the. 
course of last Novediber. As it must al- 
ways be of^ the first importance to deter- 
mine the normal condition of any of the 
fluids of the body, before we attempt to as-^ 
certain its morbid alterations, their remarks 
on the relative conetitutioD of the blood in 
healthy Adults of the two sexes may be 
deemed acceptable. The proportions given 
in the following table were aeteriinined by 
taking the average- or medium figures ob* 
tained in a variety of experiments ; — 



Woman. 

Water T^O ' '791,1 

Globnles 141,1 127,2 

Albumen 69,4 70,5 

Fibrin 2,^ 2,2 
Extractive matters and 

free salts. 6,B 7,4 

Fatty matters 1,6 l,r)20 

Sereline 0,020 0,020 

Phosphorated fatty 

' matter 0,488 0,464 

'Cholesterine 0,088 0,090 

Soap 0,004 0,04G 

In 1000 parts of cal- 
cined -blood 
Chloride of sodiam 3,1 3,9 

Soluble salts 2,5 2,9 

Phosphates 0,334 0,354 

Jroo' 0,565 0,541 

Density of. the defi- 

hjrrvated blood 1060,2 1057,5 

Density of the serum 1028 1027,4 

« By comparing the two colamns in this 

'tablfe, we find that certain very noticeable 
differences exist t>etween the blood of the 
pmle and tha^ of th« female, in a state of 
health. The density of the defibrin^ted 
^uid is greater, io tlie former, and conse- 
quently contains a larger quantity of solu- 
ble fnatters-; the proportion of water too is' 

^decidedly less. The quantity of the red 
globules is considerably greater in the 
blood of the male than in that of the fe- 
male; this is perhaps the most important, 
and indeed It is the fundamenlalydifference- 
in the blood of the two sexes. In the fe- 
male, the minimum number was 113, the 
maximum was 137, and the medium 127; (T) 
whereas in the Case of the male^ the mini- 
mum was 131, ihe' maximum 151, and the 
medium 141.*. The proportion of the Fi- 

^bun, and also that of the Albumen, was 
found to be very nearly the same in both 
sexes. Tha proportion of the iron present 
in the blood is always eommensurate with 
that of the red globules. 

MM. Becquerel aAd Rodier are of opinion 
that'the function of menstruation exercises 
a marked infloenceon the proportion of the 

ned globules in the blood of the female. In 
the girl before this function has properly 
corameaced, the relative quantity is below 
the normal standard ; when thie secretion is 
faiWy establishedi^it (the quantity) rises up 

10 127 or even higher; and this slate of 

■ ■ ■ ^ .... 

♦ This proportion is considerably higher than 
that (viz., 127) assuqied by Andral and-other 
hematolugical anqairers, as the standard oT 
.health ; while the proportion of the fihrio ia 
Our table is Lower than that (3) in tbeijca. 
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things coniinues ubtil about ^tfae critical 
period of life, when mensiruatton ceases; 
then the proportion of the red globules falls 
considerably below this mark. 

Pregnancy also has a very decided in- 
fluence on the condition of the blood ; the 
red globules, and the albumen become di- 
minished, and the fibrin, phosphorated 
fatty matter, and the water slightly in- 
creased. — Encyclographie des Sciencet Me^ 
dicaUs, Dec. 1844. 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE VARI- 
OUS FORMS OF DYSPEPSIAr 
B^ Robert Dick,.M.D., 

■Autbor of a Treatise 'on the " Dferanijements, Pr^ 
mary and RefleT, of the Organs of Dige«tion,'* 
" A Trealtge on Diet," &c. * 

' " I am ofopinion that we cannot bestow too 
much pa.ins on the consideration of affec- 
tions of the STOBTACH, 38 we find, that, next to 
the Pyresise, they are'the most frequent Occur- 
rencjss in practice." — Cullen. 

Having elsewhere treated, somewhat 
fully, the physiological. questions connected 
with the subject of indigestion j my purpose, 
in the following papers, is to confine my- 
self strictly to practical matters, and to 
handle these in the concisest manner pos- 
sible. I shall begin Witti a very brief no- 
tice of the principal causes of in(Hgestion. 

The well-being of the stomach, in com- 
mon with that of one x)r two other organs 
of the body, is not a little affected (though 
.the remark may seem somewhat* novel), by 
certain of our moral- and intellectual^ or 
perhaps I oughl rather (q say, our irrational 
tastes .and habits. / We never do our lungs 
conscious and^ voluntary injustice. Except 
from neee^sityt we never expose them to. 
noxious influences or exertions. Sudh, 
however, is not th^ case with our treatment 
of our stomachs. Daily, perhaps every 
'one of us, from custom or, from want of &elf- 
restraint, gives bis digestive orgaas mpre 
to do than our wants "require*: not uncon- 
monly, from'* gustatory predilections more 
or less sophisticated, we select articles of 
diei and modes of cooking, less whoJesom« 
than others which might be choseir. In the 
causes now named a majority of digestive 
derangements undoubiedly originate. 

Food and drink, improper in kind. or in 
quantity, form the chief and mb§t frequent 
causes of indigestion. Undue bulk is l\\Q 
first and simplest of the impro{J0r quaMties 
of diet. Its^operation is to a eonsicierable 
extent mechanical, an«i its effect is to over- 
come the natural resiliency of the muscular 
eoai of the stomach. - This organ, as well 



as the gullet and intestines, is very eon- 
tractile, insomuch that the sides of each 
are i^hen healthy in a state of natural col- 
lapse, ^^hus, could we see fooci descend- 
ing the off^ophagns, we should observe that 
tube contracted above and below the morsel ; 
could we inspect the stomach, we should 
see it in its turn closely embracing the food 
it was receiving, and only expanding in 
strict accommodation ii> its coilteots, be- 
tweea which and its walls no vacancy was 
permitted. Now, thougft a considerable 
capacfty of distension is natural to.the sto- 
mach, yet this may be exceeded by meals 
constantly large : and then the result after 
aUinle wiH be that the contractility of the 
muscular coat will be gradually overcome 
in a greater or less degree, so that the sto- 
mach though empty will iiot resume its 
natural calibre, but remain n^ore or less 
flaccid. 

The natural hue of the internal surface 
of the'stomach is pale])ink ; its appearance 
soft and velvet-like. When the org'an is 
undistended by food, the mucous coat, ffom 
being more ample than the others, falls 
into considerable plicsB. The interior of 
the. organ Js constantly lubricated with 
mucus, a semi-opaque and sometimes slight- 
ly saltish fluid. The gastric juice is dis- 
tinct from mucus. The former never flows 
except at t4ie stimulus of food . Tha.mucus 
is neutral; (he gastric juice acid. The 
latter, diflferently from the former, is limpid. 
Rising through the mucous, surface it ap- 
pears in shining specks, which bursting 
from the orifices of the minute organs which 
secrete them, diflfuse themselves over the 
whole surface of the stomach. As no sooner 
than food is swallowed, the alimentary 
mass is by a rallying movement of the sto- 
mach hurried from the fundus along the 
great ciirvature^and back to the fundns 
.along, the lesser curvature ; 'hence,, the 
gastric joice, which flows all the while, is 
by this incessant tumbling of the contents 
of^ the stomach completely mixed up with 
the food. . 

From the description now given it will be 
easily understood how excesnive meals operate 
injuriously. -Over-distension of the stomach 
frequently repeated overcomes .(as we have 
stated) the resiliency ufthe moBColarcoat. A 
species of muscular impotence ensues; the 
food lies comparatively motionless in the flaccid 
organ, and the important process b^ which the 
gastric juice is mixed iutitbately with the food, 
' and brou|fht in contact with the surfaces of the 
minutest fragments, is very imperfectly effect- 
ed. Hence, just in proportion to the degree 
and permanence of over-disteasuMi of the iVy- 
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mach, is digestion tardy aod ichperrect, and as 
food, not tratisrnitted downward, in due time 
acts, in consequence of chemical changes, and 
aecnmulauons, us a morbid stimulaor, various 
untoward consequenoes arise. ^ 

Over distension and its illcQeqts may not be 
confined to the stomach, but excessive meals 
may extend their disastrous consequences over 
the whole alinrentary canal. An alimentary 
mass larger than the system requires, and than 
can be duly digested, distends, in kirn, the 
tiaodennm and small intestines (interfering, 
meantime, with the free excretion of tbe liver 
by the common duct), and, in consequence of 
the flaccid condition apt to be induced in' the 
parts now named, impactions of the duodenum, 
and scybalous accumulations in the small in;-, 
iestines frequently occur. Another hurtful 
consequence of large, frequent, 'and stimulant 
meals, is the production of permanent hype- 
ra;mia ofihe mu^cous coat of the stomach, than 
which stjite nothing inter reres more with the 
functionj)f a secreting sn'rface. 

On the other hand, symptoms occasionally 
present themselves ia practice that leave littlo ' 
'doubt as to their being caused by a contracted 
state of the stomach and intestines'. These 
occur in dyspeptics, wiio, harassed by the nioF* 
bid sensibility of the stomach and bowels to 
almost every •eort of food, have acquired a habit 
of taking aliment in only the sn\a)lest quanti- 
ties and most concentrated forms, and into an 
almost total disuse of fluids. In these circum- 
stances the stomach and bowels shrink ama- 
zingly, and any sudden increase in the volume 
of food is sure Co cause in the first distance con- 
siderable suffering. 

Every one has read the obflervations and the * 
experiments of Dr. Beaumont on thcatomach « 
of St. Martin. The, serious, effects there de- 
tailed as following dietetic excesses are of a 



ally, daring the use of improper aliment, the 
mucous membrane seemed abraded in parts, 
presenting the appearance of a blistered sur- 
face, with shreds of epidermis upon it All 
these facts are alarmingly conclusive as to the 
effect of stimuli, iinprudently and excessively 
used, in vitiating the secretit)ns of the stomach, 
and otRerwise disqualifying that organ for the 
due performance of its functions. 

In St. Martin's case, the morbid eatises 
above alluded to seemed sometimes to have 
suspendtd the secretions of the stouaach. Thus 
Dr.. Beaumont not nofrequently makes men* 
tion ofj^nirritating dryness of the internal -sdr- 
face of* the organ, which characterized its de- 
ranged *condition8, and during which the deli- 
cate papillae were exposed, unprotected by the 
m.ucous secre^on, to alimeiitapy contact. ^ 
U is obvious that as improper food almost 
necessarily sooner or later ensures stofaiachic 
derangement, so stomachic derangement, by a 
similfir aecessity, involves duodenal disorder; 
tht; vitiated chyme of the stomach being to the 
duodennm.what crude -or irritating food is to 
the former. The connexion of 4he stomach 
with the duodenum may, be stated as that of 
syiApathy, but the relation of the duodenum to 
the stomach is something more. And the same 
remark applies to every inferior part of the di- 
•gestive tube as regards parts superior to it/ 
Theduodendm has to contend not merely with 
its own deraneed secretions, but with those ^jso 
poCired into it frorn the st^omach, which la^t 
cause pvobably often primarily induces duode- 
nal derangement, and materially aggravates it 
if already induced. 

Functional disorder of the liver nray long be 
the sole l^siqn in dyspepsia, but of\en the af- 
fection of the liver is something more than 
fanctionar, and consists ip a sftite of chronic 
inflammation. This term, the late Dr. Aber- 
very curious and grav6 interest. At page 349, I crombte very justly observes (page 365 of hfs 



of Dr. Combe's edition of Dr. Beaumont's Ex 
p6riments, we. read . the following : — '* July 
2d(b, nine o'clock, a.m.", stomach empty; not 
healthy ; some erythema and aphthous patches 
on the mucous surface, ^t. Martin has. b^en 
drinking ardent spirits pretty freely for eight or 
ten days past. August 1st, 8 o'*clock, a.m. 
Examined stomach before eiltiog anything ; 
inner membrane morbid, considerable erythe- 
ma, and some aphthouS4)atches, on'the exposed 
surface; secretions vitiated. Extracted about' 
half an gunce of gastric juice, not pure and 
clear as in health ; quite viscid. On the fol- 
lowing day extracted one< ounce* of gastric 
fluids, consisting of unusuahproportipps of viti«* 
ated rauciis, saliva, aud some bile, tinged 
slightly with blood appearing to exude from 
the surface of the erythema, and aphthous 
patches which were tenderer and nnore irritable ' 
than usual." On other occasions the secretions 
from the mucous membrane seemed to be en^ 
tirely suppressed; sometimes they became so 
acrid as to smart and excoriate the edges of the 
apertureof St. Martin's stomach. Occasion- 



Treatise on Disefises of the Stomach) is *' ap- 
jslied'to a morbid condition of the liver which 
remains after an acute attack, and It correspond' 
ing condition may cofne on gradually icithout 
*any acute symptoms." Although the prede- 
termined office of this organ is to secrete 
front venous blood, and although it is physio- 
logically qualified fo; this singular function^ 
yet it does niM follow that the blood may not 
he so surcharged with imperfectly assimilated 
or other uiuisuai ingredients, that even the 
iiver, though expressly designed to rectify such 
states when existing in a mo(/era/e degree, may, 
in consequence pf an extremely loaded and vi- 
tiated Condition of the portal circulation, suffer 
such irritation asto lead to some chronic affection 
of the viscus. Cruveilhier, indeed, attribates 
hydatids of the liver to this cause ; while M. 
Ribes supposes that a sub-inflamed state of the 
coats of the veins of thd stomach and duode- 
num, caHsed by chronic derangements of these 
parts, and propagated by their veins to the 
liver, may be the source of certain sympathetic 
afl'^ctioua of this organ. Cruveilhier has seen 
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iaflsmmation of the rectam extend by the he- 
morrhoidal veins to the liver. 

At page 393 of his work which we have jnst 
quoted from above, Dr. Abercrombie observes: 
** It is probable that the bile may be increased 
in qoahtity, but it must, at the same time, be 
admitted that our prevailing notions on the 
subject are rather nypothetical than founded 
on facts. I aoi not aware of any test by which 
we can judge with precision of its redundancy,* 
and I must confess my suspicion that the tef m 
bilious stools, is oden applied in a veiy vague 
manner to evacuations which merely cqnsist of 
thin fecalent matter mixed with mucus." And 
be quotes in support of this opinion froin a 
|>aper of Mr. Tyller, inHhe Calcutta Transac- 
tions.' . - • . 

Without entering on the question wheth%r^ 
and with what fVeqfuency, feculent are mis- 
taken for bilious stools, and seeiYig that Dr. Ab- 
ercrombie admits it to be probable that the bile 
may be- increased iir quantity, it wj^nld, I think, 
bavd been desirable that this eminent physician 
should have stated the grounds of his doubt as 
to the easy practicability of arriving at compa- 
rative certainty on this4)oi^it. 

In refereo'ce.to this matter, we have Sir H. 
Brodie's, and Tiedemann and CLmelin's expe- 
rimeqts. In the eitperiments of the two last, 
the excrements, aAer ligatoF^ of the biliary 
duct, were, I believe, in all cases white. We 
know, also, that many of the mechTitlical causes 
which produce Jaundice, simultaneously in* 
dnce clayish-coloured stools. Dr. A. observes, 
in the same pa^e from* which tlie preceding 
extracts' are made, that the bile, when mixed 
with the usual contents of the intestinal canal, 
impartsto them a bright yellow. It, will give, 
doubtless, a corresponding -tinge to the faeces ; . 
and the usual depth of this tkige, in healthy 
evacuations, berng determined by an infinity of 
obiservBtions, it foHows that if a very deep yel- 
low, or a dark brown hue, be presented in the 
fasces, not to be accounted for 'b3r anything re- 
markable in the recent ingesta, Dnedicinal or 
dietetic ; if, in addition, we find a more active, 
peristaltic movement of the- intestines (^another 
usual proof of die abundance of bile, as torpor 
of these is of its deficiency) giving rise to diar- 
rhoea ; we surely have sufficient evidence on- 
which to ground scientific treatment, that the 
liver is secreting with unusual profnseness. 

Dr. Abercrombie, at page 385 of the work 
just ({uoted frotn, reprehends ^* the prevail'tng 
doctrine, or rather the prevailing ^ihraneology, 
by which numerous symptoms are ascribed to 
disease of the liver on very vague and inade- 
quate grounds}" and he«regret8 *^ the prcva-i 
lence of this doctrine, and the indiseriunnate 
use of mercury which has arisen from it.'' 
This jealousy of mercury Dr. William Thom- 
son, formerly of Edinburgh, now of Glasgow, 
largely shares, as we learn from bis work on 
the Kver. I would merely here observe, that 
of all the abdominal organs the liver is the most 
fre(|uently, easily, seriously deranged ; the one 
^hicb most readiljr takes on the sqccessive 



phases, of functional, chronic, structural dis- 
ease. While this certainly is no excuse for 
the careless or rash practitioner, who fancies he 
sees hepatic disease in. every stomachic or in- 
testinal aSection, yet 'Dr. Abercrombie's lan- 
guage may.be apt to divert the attention of 
younger practitioners frpm^n organ the chronic 
derangements of which he himself, in our 
opinion much too nnqualifiedly, describes as 
"beiBg, '^ in ii large proportion of tliem, beyond 
the reach of any human means." 

As to the use of mercury in disorders of the 
livei*, we wonld here merely remark, that in 
many of. these mercury is unquestionably the 
most efficient agent; and that objections founded 
on its abuse have no weight against its judi- 
cious use. . . 

Tke pancreas. — l^hough we. are, in a great 
measure, ignorant df the precise uses of the 
pancreas, yet thefe call be little doubt that it 
perforois a part in the .process of digestion. 
Or. BaiIKe mentioiM a case oT abscess of this 
organ, in wluch the symptoms before death 
consisted in wandering abdominal pains, in 
spasmodic affection of the abdominal muscles, 
in squeamish ness, in stomachic distension. 
Disease of the pancreas may simuhite, or 
rather be mistaken fur, affections of the^ sto- 
mach, or of ^he left lobe and cqnvex .surface of 
the liver. It frequently causes epigastric pain 
and sickne:«8, and sometimes jaundice, when 
structural disease, extending along its duct, 
involves the ductus choledochns, narrowing or 
obstracting that common conduit. Its enlarged 
bulk may also be detected through the stomach, 
and be mistaken for structural disease of that 
viscos; or else pressing on the ductus com- 
«njunis, or the duodenum, may cause obstruc- 
tion of the former, impaction of the latter. 

Spleen. — Of the function qf the spleen we 
are evei\more isnorant than of that nf^ the pan- 
creas. B\it, doubtless, disorder of that function,, 
in one way or another,. affects digestion. Its 
proximity to the stoqaach renders it almost im- 
possible that the Spleen should be seriously 
disordered, and the stomach remain uninflu- 
enced. Indeed, it is often through the stomach 
alone that atTections of the spleen manifest 
them-selves. Accprdingly, we bave cases in % 
which obsonre and generally mild dyspeptic 
symptoms alone annMinced the s|3letiic disease 
which caused theiii, a/id which postmortem 
inspection unveiled. Thist>rgan is one of the 
most insensible organs of the body, so that the 
gravest and most extensive disorganization may 
go on in it without .a sensation of pain being 
experienced. - Even pressure on an inflamed 
spleen does<no^ dev.elope pain. Hepatic ob- 
struotions, by interrupting the portal circulation, 
-may cause venous tinnefaction of th^ spleen, 
in common with that of the stomach and pan-, 
creas. To this cause are prdbifbly owing tnose 
alternations of fulness and pain between the 
liv^r and this orgsn which Dr. Philip notices. 

I have stated that errors either in the quantity 
or the qnality of diet are by far the most fre- 
(fuent and efl^cieot causes ofd vspeptic deran|[e« 
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menu ; yet it is scarcely necessary to obsevve 
that indigestion may owe its origin to almost 
any of the cau6e8 which produce disease in 
other organs of the body. There may, un- 
donbtediyr be an original or acquired disposi- 
tion to derangement of one or more of the prin- 
cipal organs of digestion, as there so frequently 
is to pulmonary, renal, or other disease. Most 
persons have what may be called. one weak 
point in their system, one organ, or set of 
organs, more apt thanothersjto (all into irregu- 
larity of action : accordingly, with some per- 
sons, the stomach, the liver, or the colon, 'or all 
the^e organs, costs them trouble and attention ; 
with others, cold excites irritation, not in the 
pulmonary, but the gastric mucous membraMe; 
others, on exposure to raw and d^mp air, fail 
not to suffer from catarrh, complicated with 
marked biliary derqjigenfent ; others, on any 
occasion of unusual* thought or anxiety, are 
sure to have what, in 6imiliar, but sufficiently in- 
t Uigible language, is called a fit of indigestion. 
Hence, then, the disease in question may arise 
from changes of temperature, from.'Tatigne, 
from mental labour, from moral excitement, 
besides a thousand other causes capable,or not 
capable, of being appreciated. « 

ON PUERPERAL FEVER. 
By J. r^MUMDB, Esq., Surgeon, Oxfdrd, 

As my object, in drawing up this paper, 
has been, rather to record my own espyeri- 
ence on the sobjec) discussed thereint than 
to detail the opinions of others, I have not 
noticed the valuable treatises on this dTs-- 
ease which from time to time have been 
pablished, either in systematic treatises, 
or in monographs written for the ex-press 
purpose of elucidnting the pathology and 
treatment of the malady in question. 

There have been three forms of febrile 
disorder occur/ing iti the febrile state, 
which -have particularly fallen under my 
notice; these, for the sake of avoidina 
needless periphrasis, and for reasons which 
I shall presently as»lgn, I shall designate 
iTespectively as the phlegmonous, the ery- 
sipelatous, and the remittent puerperal 
fever. The first, whic*h I have termed the 
phlegmonous, — and I liae the word phleg- 
monous as expressive of inflammation, 
which is not only acute,'butis also not su- 
perficial, and which pervades the substance 
of the inflamed organ or structure — con- 
sists of acute enteric inflammation of the 
uterus or of.the perhtoneum, and which, in 
the majority of cases th'at have come under 
my observation, have been morQ frequently 
met with in conjunction than Feparately. 
Certainly, the uterus ..has been almost aU 
ways implicated, and Tor the most part 
primarily. The attack generally conies on 
•Qine tia^e witl^in tt^e ^fih or'sii^th day 



fremthe patient's delivery, more commonly 
on the third or fourth day than at any other 
period. It is usually ushered in with rigors, 
more or less severe, though the urgency of 
the seizure is liot always in proportion to 
the violence of the rigor. In some cases 
the patient has 'scarcely been sensiblo'of 
anything like coldness or shivering, evea 
where the malady has proved of a roost 
foYmidable and threatening aspect, and has 
been with difficulty got under. On the 
other ban 1, when the rigor has been severe 
and. prolonged, the disease has been sub- 
dued with lessdiflUQtilty than might have 
been anticipated from the manner of its 
commencement. Still, a sharp rigor su- 
(fer.vening in the lying-in condition, is not 
an indi'cationVo be trifled with, and is too 
often portentous of coming evil. To cold- 
ness succeeds a hot skin, the tongue be- 
comes coaled 'With a white fur, the pulse is 
rapid, sometimes full and bounding, btt 
more commonly hard and compressed, ainl 
ranging in point of frequency from 110 to 
130 beats in the minute. The lochial dis* 
charge becomes pale and scanty, and the 
mammary liinction is either wholly sus* 
pended, of very sparingly performed- The 
patient compJains of severe and almost 
agonizitig pain, attended with exquisite 
pain on pressure of Uie hypogastric region, 
shouting to the back, and upwards to the 
udibilical and iliac regions, and this more 
especially when the inflammation extends 
beyond the peritoneal covering of the 
uterus. 

The treatment- of this malady must, it is 
obviours,*be strictly antiphlogistic, and bo time 
should be lost in carry iug into effect the mea- 
sures n^cesMry for the removal pf the disease. 
On the promptitude and decision with which 
Huch measures are put in force, will be the 
probability of a successful result Bleeding, 
both general and local, must be practised, and 
that with a freedom and frequency of repeti- 
tion pro portioned 'to the urgency of the symp- 
toms and the atre^igth of the patient. After 
the application of leeches, 1 hajre found bran, 
enclosed [t a flannel hag, and carefully wrung 
out in hot water, the most convenient method 
of fomentation, and the poultice thus prepared 
shoald be large enough to cover the lower and 
indeed larger part of the abdonjen. This shoald 
be ren'ewed from time to time, and steadily 
persevered in. 

In order to induce free catharsis, as well as 
naiijiea and vomiting, I have usually adminis- 
tered, in the form of pills, calomel and extract 
of colocynth, and in mixture or draught, a so- 
lution of emetic tartar, in the dose of a fourth 
to half a grain oJTthat salt. The pills should be 
repeated with each dose of the mixture, till 
they have fairly succeeded in emptying ihs' 
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intestinal, tube. The emetic tartar will rarely 
occasion limiting jafter the second dose^ It 
taust be remembered, however, th|it both calo* 
mel and emetic tartar are, in these cases, edged 
tools, and should not be persevered in long 
«fter their elTect has been lull/ established. 

K will be well to. bear in mind, that a not 
nncommon sequel of this and other forms of 
puerperal fever is an inflammatory irritation 
of the mucous coat of the intesiines, giving 
rise to obstinate, and sometimes almost intract- 
able diarrhoea. After the spperventien of 
eickness and purging, I should prefer the 
n^ilder diaphoretic and relaxant remedies, 
Bi^ch as grey powder, with ipeeacuauha, in 
pills, and the citrate and nitrate of potash, dis- 
solved in almond emulsion, to which may, 
with advantage, be added a drop of tinctHre of 
hydrocyanic acid, or a proportionale'q,uaDtjty 
of laurel-water to each dose» If after the ^ulse 
shall have been reduced, both as to time atid 
frequency, and the febrile symptoms generally 
luitigated, local pains and tenclerness shotrld* 
stiil continue, benefit will seldom fail tb be de- 
rived from' the application of a blister of tolera- 
ble size to the hypogastric and umbilical re- 
inons. Blisters in these, as well as in other 
inflammations, are hot, in mf opinion, to be 
regarded merely as couAtor-irritant remedies, 
bii,t as instrumental, by the discharge conse- 
quent on their' application, in unloading the 
capillary circulation o.f the inflamed part. 

1 have more than once trie^ Dr.* Armstrong's 
plan of giving large doses of opium subsequent 
to bleeding in these cases* I was at first rather 
sanguine of its bemg attended with beneficial 
tesults. I had, on, reading Dr> Armst/ong's 
pap^r on the subject, pleas4>d myself with the 
hope that the opium would check reaction, as 
well as allay that high nervous exciteeiient 
which I have oflen found a most troublesome 
concomitant of puerperal- disorder. I cannot 
say that I should, be' disposed to repeat the ex- 
periment, though I have'madelt with im[y]nity-, 
as to the ultimate issue, (^mast confess Ih^t 
the opium appeared to me rather to masic the 
aymptoms than to assist in subduing the dis- 
ease, and I am not certain that, instead of su- 
perseding the necessity of a repetition of the 
bleeding, the necessity was n9t rendered more 
imperative by the exhibition of the opiates. 

The second form of febrile disorder m -tho 
lying-instate, which I have termed th^ erysipe- 
latous, may be considered as pa^rperaV fdver, 
properly so oalled, as having more of an idio- 
pathic character than the one to which I have 
already adverted, and which, in strict propriety, 
should rather.be ranked amongst the pMe^mo- 
SUB than the /efrris of Culien. 

It has been variously disseminated as peri- 
toneal fever, malignant and epidemic pnerperal 
fever. There can be no doubt that it is often 
both epidemicrand contagious, and it is too 
probable that the accoucheur has not infre- 
quently been the medium of commanicating 
the contagion from one patient to another. 



more especially if he has not taken the precau- 
tion of changing his clothes, or has attended a 
necroscopical examination of a person wbo 
has died a victim to this too often fatal maflady. 

In addition ta the symptoms already recorded 
of what I have termed phlegmonous puerperal 
fever, the leading pathognomonic symptom of 
the epidemic or erysipelatous puerperal fever \i 
a frightful rapidity of the pulse, which is usually 
seller, lesa tense, And not so characteristic of ' 
acute inflammatory ac|ion as in the phlegmo- 
nous puerperal (eirer. The pulse seldomXeats 
less than 130 in ^ minute, and often rises to 
160, and even more. A tympanitic distention 
of the abdumeta is a common, and indeed id- 
most invariable, concomitant of the disease. 

The peritoneal inflammation vhich attends 
epidemic pnerperal fever,. is, I have no doubt, 
of an ertfsipdjiUous description, and in the in- 
flammation of the uterus, in all probability* 
phUbiiic, This view of ihe nature of the local 
inflammation, corresponding to the symptoms 
and phenomena of the disease, has been cor- 
roborated by necroscopic examinations, and by 
the ciroumstance of persons who have washed 
the linen of patients sufTeripg under this form 
of puerperal fever having become the subjects 
of erysipelas in it^ wor^t and most malignant 
aspect. 'Erysipelas, too, has prevailed at the ' 
same time that puerperal fever has been epide* 
mic, so that the same constitution of the atmo- 
sphere would seem to predispose to one disease 
.sTs well as the other, and hence a fair presump- 
tion arises that the tvvo maladies are of the 
same nature. 

In more than one instance of this disease 
which occurred in my practice, I have noticed 
a fallacious appearance of amendment, and a 
remission of the symptoms, which led me to 
indulge a hope of recovery vvbich the event 
did not warrant In these cases the local dis- 
charge and the . milk from the breasts have 
flowed more freely, and there has been les^ 
local 'pain and general fever. This improved 
aspect, of things has seldom been of more than 
a few hours' duration, and the circumstances 
of the case have proceeded in p^ua mere, 
. Though delirium and mental wandering fre- 
quently occur in the course of the dise^e, yet 
the patient, in the intervals. between these fits 
of incoherency, maintains a calm and collected 
demeanour, andthis till a very short time pre- 
'vious to the fatal issue. , 

I wish that I had sometliing more satisfactory 
to comm^ujiicate as to the treatment of this for- 
midable malady, which in my practice, I must 
acknowledge, has been too generally fatal, and 
'yet tJbis4inhappy result has not 'obtained, from 
the want of prompt and well-considered appli- 
cation of remedial agents. Bleeding, both 
general and local, blistering, emetics, calomel 
and opiam, the Qxhibition of turpentine, have 
been tried iu turn, and too frequently without 
avail. ' 

If. bleeding be practised, it should be had re- 
course io very quickLy afler the commfencemei^t 
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of the seizure, or it will too freqoently harry 
Father than avert the fatal iMoe. In one case, 
the patient, of a very delicate and apparently 
fragile constitution, after two bleedings from 
the arm, and a free evacuation from the bowels, 
which was obtained with difficulty, was, in all 
probability, rescued from the grasp. of the tle- 
Btroyer by the timely exhibition of quinine, in 
small doses, very frequently repeated. If I 
recollect aright, a grain was given hourly. It 
was* administered in combination with opinm, 
which the sopervendon of troublesome diar- 
rhma rendered almost imperative, and also with 
camphor, though this latter druff was subse- 
quently omitted, on aceounf of the profuse 
diaphoresis which it appeared to occasion. The 
local pain and tenderness were evidently re- 
lieved by the application of a large blister to 
the abdomen, which, after the cuticle had been 
removed, was dressed with -mercurial ointment. 
This application served to keep up the dis- 
charge, though it did not affect the mouths 

The patient's strength, which appeared every 
now and then ready to succumb under the' 

{iressure of the malady, was sustained* by the 
iberal administration of wine and brandy, with 
arrow-reot, and similar articles of nutriment. 
, At one time the supervention of nausea And 
vomiting threatened seriously to embarass the 
treatment, but this untoward symptom was op«. 
portunely reliisved by an occasional dose of 
creosote. From the time of the seizure, tWQ 
days after delivery, till a1>out the twelfth day, 
the patient remained in a state of imminent 
danger, though the appearances became now 
aiid then more favourabfe. The' pulse, from 
the third to the tweffth day, was seldom less 
than 130, and sometimes mounted to l&O beats 
in the minute. Her convalescence was some- 
what tedious, hut she was at length restored to 
Jier usual measure of health ao4 strength. 

Daring her recovery an (Edematous swelling 
of the lower extremities-came on, which yield- 
ed to diuretics ;'an^ a chronic enlargement of 
the uterus remained tor seveVal weeks subse- 
quent to -delivery, bu\ which also gradually 
subsided. The lady has since given birth to 
another, her fourth child, afler an unusually 
quick and easy labour, tind recovered without 
a single uafavoacable 'symptom or untoward 
oscurrence. 

Three or four cases df^the SlEime kind, sinri- 
larly treated, and with a favourable result; 
have been communicated to me by two physi- 
cians of extensive practice and ^well-deserved 
repntation. * 

Should a case of the isame description occur 
a(^ain in my practice, I should be strongly in- 1 
clined to try the combined effects of bleeding, ^ 
blistering, and quinine, given in small and 
quickly repeated doseK 

The third form of puerperal fever which has 
come under my notice I have designated as the 
remittent, because k has always, in my prac- 
ticCrbeen attended Mrith a distinct rehiission 
and exacerbation once m twenty-four hours. I 
think it right to mentioq, that fevers of a remit- 



tent type, both* in children and ih patients, at 
an adult and more advanced period of life, are 
of rather frequent occurrence inlhis city and 
its vicinity. This I attribute to the circum- 
stance of several streams passing through the 
lower tracts, near to the lower suburbs of the 
. city, and th^adjacent meadows being in conse^ 
quence, especially in a rainy season, freonently 
covered with water. I know no malady ^ 
more frequent occurrence in these localitfee 
than thli remittent gastric fever of children. 
Fever of a remittent form may, I think, fairly 
be accounted as an endemic in Oxford and iis 
neighboarhood.' 

'Aie-febrile disorder which I have designated 
as -puerperal remittent has appeared to me in^ ; 
termediaie, between "what I haye termed the 
phlegmoj^ous, on tKei>ue4iand, and the erysi- 
pelatous lying-in fever on the other. ' The 
symptonnrs of inflammation are not so atute as 
in'the former, nor have they that- tendency to 
rapid and sudden' collapse and typhoid degene- 
ration which has been observable in the latter. 

The remittont puerperal fever commences 
usually with rigor, which is followed by the 
usual symptoms of fever. There is a certain 
degree of pain a|id tenderness, on pressure, in 
the hypogastric or abdominal regions, but not 
so nfarked and severe as in the phlegmonous 
and erysipelatous forms. The lochial discharge 
is generally -diminished in quantity and paler 
in cololirthanin a healthy puerperal condition, 
but Is seldom entirely suppressedi The pulse, 
is^qnick, hard, and contracted in its diameter, 
anrd generally ranges from ^00 to 120 in a mi- 
^ nute.^ The tongue is covered with a white far. 
the skin^is hot. There ^soften acute pain of 
the head, which I. have suspected to be of me- 
ningeal origin, though I have rarely met wiih 
itistances of severe delirium. This pain of the 
head has generally occurred where the mam- 
mary secretion has been suspended. 

To the best of my recolfectiou, every instance 
of this kind of febrile malady,, occurring in the 
puerperal- conditiqn, has done well, thoogh 
they have cansed me at times considerable 
anxiety, and the duration of the. febrile disturb* 
a nee has been ^nerally somewhat more pro- 
tracted tha'n in what I have called the* phleg- 
monous puerperal fever. 

The modus medendi which I have adopted in 
this disease has been strictly, though moderately, 
antiphlogistic* It seldom requires copious de- 
pletion, and I do not remember more than one 
case in which I have had to bleed a second 
time, though I have now and then found it 
necessary, even after venesection, to apply 
leeches to the temples, and a blister to the nape 
prthe neck, in order to relieve the pain of the « , 
head. After the exhibition of an ipecacuanha 
emetic, and a brisk mercarial purgative, I have 
usually trusted to the milder forms of diapho- 
retic and relaxant remedies, such as grey pow^ 
der and ipecacuanha in pills, and. washed dowa 
with a solution of the citrate and nitrate of pot* 
ash, combined with hydrpcyanto acid. Atten« 
tion to the state of the bowels should be kept 
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tip, fi>rl havo generally fonnd them inclined tor 
a torpid rathef than a relaxed condition. Under 
such treatment the patient has^ to the best of 
vckj recollection; uniformly done well. W4ien 
the febrile syqaptoms have been fairly snbdaed, 
quinine may be given with good effect. This, 
or medicines of a similar kind, should be cbn- 
tinned till the strength of the patient shall have 
been thoroughly recruited. 



j^RACTlCAL REMARKS ON THE t^SE OF CAR- 
BONATE OF LEAD, IN THE FORM OF 
WHITE FAINT, IN THE TREATMENT OF 
BURNS AND ^CALDSf 

By S. D. 6R0BB, M.D., 

Profeitoor of Surgery in tbe Medical Institute of 
LouisVille, Ky. 

Burns and scalds are of daily occurs 
rence. To manage thcfm properly must,- 
therefore, be an object of primary im- 
portance ; and yet there are no injuries 
which are approached by the practi- 
tioner with such feelings of doubt and 
apprehension. The reason of this is 
obvious. The whole subject' has been 
invested froioi time immemorial with a 
sort of mystery ; every writer has his . 
peculiar classification; -and the treat- 
ment, even at the present day, is con- 
fessedly of the most opposite and di- 
versified, character. In fact, there is 
scarcely an article of the materia me- 
dica that has not had its advocate? in 
some stage or other of these lesions. 

''I^ rs not my intention, in this paper, 
to speak of the various forms of burns, 
the phenomena by which they are cha* 
racterized, or the effects to which ihey 
may give rise, when severe, neglected, 
or injudiciously managed. ^This has 
been so often doiie that anything that 
might be said would, of necessity, be a 
mere repetition of what may be found 
in eur surgical works. My objects is 
to call attention to a mode of treatment, 
of the value of which few physicians 
seem to be aware. I allude to the use 
of the carbonate of lead, in the form of 
whfte paint. It is hot unknown to'ifte 
that this article has occasionally been 
resorted to by the common people as 
an application to burns and scalds ; but 
no writer, sofar as' my information exr 
tends, lias treated of k ex professo, 
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My attention wiis $r8t directed to the 
subject about two* years ago, by Dr. 
Sbmerby, an eminent dentist of this city, 
who, in manufacturing porcelain teeth» 
and in consequence oft^n burning his 
hands and fingers,^ always finds prompt 
relief from the employ mejit of whitelead^ 
Since thatiime I have constantly used 
this substance in my practice, and now 
look upon it as the most valuable thera^ 
peutic agent of the kind we possess. 

One of the most important indica- 
tions te be fulfilled in the treatment of 
this cUss of injuries is, to prevent the 
contact of the atmosphere, {f this can 
be accomplished, the paih soon sub- 
sides, ^nd, unless the burn be very ex- 
tensive, or the patient unusually irrita- 
bly, or debilitated by previous disease, 
recovery is almost certain. This object 
has been attempted to be attained by 
various means^ of whioh the most efil- 
cient are carded cotton and the liniment 
of lime-water, or Carron-oil, as it is 
sometimes called from its having been so 
much employed at the iron-works of 
that name in Scotland. Lately, Mr« 
Rhind, of England, has recommended 
for th^ sanTe purpose a solution of gum 
arable, repeated coats of which are ap- 
plied, so as. to form a complete. Govern- 
ing to the affected surface. In several 
cases in which he tried this method, 
prompt relief see'ms to have followed. 

It is difficult to determine. whether 
the white lead produces^ its beneficial 
effects simply by preventing the inju- 
rious impression of jhe atmosphere, or 
whether it also at the same time ob- 
lunds the' nervous sensibility. The^ 
probability is that it acts in J^atb^v^ays^' 
Howeyer this may be, I kjov^ bf-no 
application which so speedily Jaljlays . 
pain, prevents the formation of yesltslfes,' / 
and puts a stop to infiamrilaChcfn/ Jr.; 
have seen patients, literally. ^ggniieif 
with suffering, become perfectly com- 
posed, and even cheerful, wiiFiin a fe^ 
minutes after the burned surface was 
.thoroughly painted. In fact, it* gen^-^ 
TuUy acts like a charm. 
. The best mode of applying the white 
I lead is by means pf a large camel's hair 
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pencil t Of, what answers equally well,, 
and can always be readily obtained, a 
soft muslin, or linen m'op. With this 
the affected surface is covered with a 
layer sufficiently thick to conceal it 
from view. If vesicles exist, their 
contents must be evacuated with a fine 
needle, and the part dried with a soft 
sponge, or carded cotton, otherwise the 
lead will not adhere. The dressing is 
completed by covering the painted sur- 
face with a piece of old muslin orlihen, 
and confining it with a moderately light 
roller. I have on several . occasions 
used cardecl cotton instead of muslin, 
but have usually found it objectionable, 
on account of its- tendency to imbibe 
the secretions and keep up too much 
heat. For the samereason, when the 
burn is deep, and the discharge likely 
to be considerable, the thin compress 
here recommended should be perforated 
with numerous holes, so as to afford a 
proper drain. The number of dressings, 
or the frequency with which thiey are 
repeated, must depend upon circum- 
stances. In siiperQcial burns, one dp- 
plication will often be sufficient : if the 
lesion, however, involve the deeper 
layers of the skin,, or extend entirely 
through its. substance, it should he re- 
newedat least once in the twenty-four 
hours. Whenever the dressings berome 
saturated, with secretions, the part is 
rendered painful, and the system'irri- 
tible. In mild cases, the paint and epi- 
dermis form a sort of dry incrustation, 
which usually drops off in three or four 
days, leaving the Surface beneath en- 
tirely well, or of a slightly excoriated 
appearance. 

The' lead of the shops is very stiff, 
and consequently unfit for use. Before 
it is \aid on, it should be well mixed 
with linseed oil, in the proportion of 
about one ounce of the former to a 
drachrn of the latter, or until it is .of 
the consistence of thick cream. When 
the linseed oil is not at hand, olive oil 
may be advantageously used as a sub- 
stitute. 

It is not merely to the milder f" 
of burns and scalds that this rer 



applicable ; it may be bene^cially em- 
ployed whatever be the extent or depth 
of the injury. When the skin is con-* 
verted into a cinder or an eschar, it 
matters not what we use ; the contact 
of the atmosphere can do no harm, and* 
the great indication, as far as the local 
treatment is concerned, is to promote 
the detachment of tHe slough, and esta- 
blish granulation. After 4his process 
has fairly commenced, of even before, 
the pairtt again constitutes, according 
to my experience,, the most soothing 
and eligible Application- that I know. 
In the case of a negro woman, 16 years 
of age, who had a sloughing burn, ex- 
tending, on the one hand, from the um- 
bilicus to the lower*partof the face, and, 
on^lHe other, as far'out on each side as 
on a line with the axilla, the only ap- 
plication*! used was the white lead 
paint, applied, at first every other day, 
and afterwards, as the discharges be- . 
came more abundant, once a day, until 
the cicatrization was completed. The 
period . occupied by this process was 
upwards of five, weeks ; and, althoagh 
the quantity of diluted lead consumed 
was upwards of a quart, no unpleasant 
effects whatever ensued from its ap- 
plication. It is particularly important 
in all ''cases of this kind that the dress- 
ings be frequently renewed, that is, at 
least once in, the twenty-four hours, 
otherwise they will become stiff,,offen- 
sive, and a source of more or less suf- 
fering. - When the sore is very large, 
it is best to expose oaly a part of it at 
a time. 

The external use of white lead is re- 
garded by many practitioners as ex- 
tremely dangerous, on account of tiie 
risk of absorption ; I have never, how- 
ever, in a solitary instance witnessed 
any bad effec4,s from it. In some of 
the cases in which I have either em- 
ployed it myself or seen it used by 
I others, the injury occupied a large ex- 
. lent of surf?"« *»"'* npnetfated nearly, 
— in SO' — the whole 

convinced, 
is greatly 
magiaary. 
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?«ald8 are nf "'^"l''' ''''"« ''""'^ «n«l 
. *»«Sht If,;, ^, frequent occurrence. 
**»« least n^- I. ^^^ •»« employed" with 
lL''\? •noEfJ* .^^'''^ =» u-aHer of no 
^®<liate coif °* " respects the im- 

. *'*any, ahK ultimate recovery. 

^i,^^>' be i^^'^Sh not stricUy relevant, 

^Jli^^ ^^^^ Pa?n?'^^"^^ here that the 
Ce^s • ^^ *fte 1"^ promises to be of great 
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TREATHEN7 OF CHRONIC JfAMMART AI 
8CESS BY THE BREAST-FUMP AND Bl 
RINOE.* 

Dr. Alexander Wood proposes . to trea 
that form of mammary abscess which gtye 
rise to dedp-seated sinuses, and sometimes 
continues for many months with little ya 
ri^tion in its appearance, in the following 
manner : *< As soon as the indistinct flue 
tuation, or rather the boggy feeling, bj 
which the forn^ation of matter in these ab< 
scesses can be detected, is distinctly aacer 
tained, let a small bistoury or abscess lan- 
cet (thexsommon lancet will sometimes no: 
penetrate deep enough), be carried dowi 
until the matter begins to escape; after al 
that can be squeezed out by pressure is re- 
moved, let a breast-pumpr be applied ovei 
th^ orifice, and the rest of the matter drawn 
out. The sinus is then to be injected witt 
some astringent solution by means of s 
small syringe." ** A pledget of lint dippec 
in the lotion is then to be applied outside 
and covered with oiled silk ; over this i 
compress may be placed, and firm pressun 
maintained on it by means of adhesive 
plaster. In some cases the walls* of tht 
abscess will unite at once, and all that re 
mains to be done is to trust Jto time for th( 
removal of the surrounding induration, o 
to attempt to discuss it by frictions, &c. 
&c. Dr. Wood adduces three cases c 
chronic abscess in which he adopted thi 
mode of treatment with complete and speed 
success. We can imagine that this pla 
would be found serviceable in various form 
of abscess. It is always observed tba 
wh'ere the pus lies deep, and is but impe 
fecily evacuated, the disease proves intrac 



^9piJJary congestion, I able \ the great indication for cure appeal 
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moved from the depths of the cavities, an 
that the internal vascular surfaces shou' 
be brought closely into, apposition wi 
each other. — Northern Journal ofMedieir 

REMOVAL OF A COIN FROM THE LARTl 
BY INVERSION OF THE BODY.f 
By Dr. James Duncan. 

A man, while amusing himself tossi 
up a shilling and catching it in his moui 
•felt it pass into the larynx. The aocid< 
was followed by a violent fit of coughii 
attended with great difficulty of breatht 
The difficulty of breathing continued 
some time, and then gradually passed 
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o saeh an «xteDt, that he was able to walk 
•ome distance uf proenre medical advice. 
He was seen by Dr. Paterton in ab6!it half 
an hoar afterwards. The dyspncea was 
then inconsiderable ; bot occasionally, on 
change of position, or on making a'forcible 
inspiration, a violent paroxysm saperveoed. 
When Dr. Duncan saw him, about an hour 
after the occnrrence of the accident, the 
respiration waSw^perfecUy easy, but the 
Toice was considerably affected, being re- 
duced almost to a wnisper. He stated, 
however, that when he inspired forcibly He 
felt considerable inconvenienpe, and that 
there was then the sensation of the 'pre- 
sence of a valvular body in the trachea, 
impeding the passage of the air. The air 
passages were examined carefully, but not 
the slightest unusual sound was hetAcd. 
When the larynx was compressed exter- 
nally, the patient stated that he was per- 
fectly satisfied that the coin was lodge,d 
there ; and the part which he pointed out 
corresponded with the cricoid cartilage. 
Befpre having recourse to an operation, it 
was determined to attempt to dislodge the 
foreign substance by inversion of the body. 
The man was placed with his shoulders 
against the raised end of a pretty high sofa, 
apd then, being seized by three of the most 
powerful of tiTose present by the loins and 
thighs, he was rapidly i!h verted, so as to 
bring the head into the dependent position, 
and, after a shake or two, the larynx at the 
same time being moved rapidly from side 
to side, the shilling passed into the mouth, 
and fell upon the floor. Not the slightest 
cough nor dyspncea was produced, and the 
patient immediately started .up delighted 
with the result. He had not the slightest 
subsequent bad symptom. -^ Jibridged from 
the Northern Journal of Medicine, 
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Philadelphia, Jufy, 1845. 

DietionaiT (tf Praetie&l lediditt. - 

We would suggest to the publishers 
of the American edition of this woxk t[ie 
advantage, to themselves, of their having 
a correct list of the Medical Journals to 
which they propose sending it. IS.0 
man feels partiealarly flattered 5y being 
addressed as editor of a journal, pub- 
lished in another city, and of quite a 
different' nature frota that which he 



edits. We would recommend, also* 
that the successive numbers of this or of 
any other work published iii a ilimilar 
manner, should be sent to the Medical 
Journals for which they are intended, 
with the same regularity as to sub- 
scribers. Publishers, in transmitting 
their books to editors, look to their own 
advantage — not to the gratification of 
these latter ; and it is in this view of 
the subject that we make, the above 
remarks. 

W-e have not received Nos. Y. and 
VI. of the Dictionary, the eighth num- 
i>er of which has reached us. When 
lye have the numbers in an unbroken 
series, <as far as they are published, be- 
fore us, w^ shall be better able to speak 
of the scope and* value af the work, and 
indicate the ar'ticlep more especially 
worthy ofnotice* 

lonmals. 

The Buffalo MedicalJoumidi No. 
I., has reached us. Its editor. Dr. Aus- 
tin Flint, promises* a devotion to his 
task and aid from his brethren of Buf- 
falo and elsewhere in. the region of the 
Lakes. With such i^plianees,' the de<» 
sired success will^ we hope» crown his 
eflTdrts^ 

The St, Louis Medical arid Surgical 
Journal comes to us enlarged, and with 
the name of W. M. McPheters, M.D.» 
in addition to that of Dr. Linton, its 
former editor. Under the direction of 
^these gentlemen, the St. Louis journal 
can hardly fail to extend the circle of 
its friend.s.and supporters — videlicet, its 
writing contributors and subscribers. 

In the present number there is a pa- 
per of some length, by Dr. Fourgeaud» 
on -the .Mortality of St. Louis, which, 
both on account of the importance of 
the subject intrinsically^ and its rela- 
tions, to the medical statistics of other 
cities, as indicated by Dr. P., merits a 
more exten'led notice than it is in our 
powei:just now to^ive. 

The Western lAmeet^ for June« 

has been received, but the numbers 

for -April and May have aat feaehsd 
us. 
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bdif al andoateg and Ibdical Stodenti- 

The number of gentlemen graduated 
at the spring commencement of this 
year, at the Georgia Medical College, 
is 33 ; in the Medical College of the 
State of South Carolina, 74 ; in the 
Transylvania University, 38 ; in the 
Medical College of Ohio, 47 ; an j in 
the Massachusetts Medieal College of 
Harvard University, 19. 

The number of Medical Students in 
attendance during the session of 1844-5, 
was, at the Medical College o( Ohio, 
210 ; and at the Medical College of the 
State of South Carolina, |96. * 

The above is some addition to the 
statistics furnished at pp. 134r5 iit the 
April number of the* Bulletin. We 
shall willingly give insertion to farthef 
official returns of this nature whenever 
they reach us. 

Fiscal Report of the Pennsylyania Hospital 
for the Year ending April 26th| 1«45. 

^' We glean the following particulars 
from the *' State of the Accounts of th« 
Pennsylvania Hospital," recently print- 
ed for circulation among the contribu- 
tor8« 

Salaries and Wages. — Stewart and . 
Matron, $80(0— Clerk and iA- 
brarian,' i70Q — Apothecary, • 
^50 — Attendant on West's 
Painting, $9— Watchmafl,9144 
-—Seamstress, $73 50 — Attend- 
ants on the Sick, $2,366 16 — 
Cooks, $213 50 — Housenyaids, 
$235_Wa8herwoinan,$566 12 5,346 28 

Medical Library^ SltaUonery^,Ue, 
— ^For Medical fioo^s and Bind- ; 
ing, $338 89 — Stationery and 
.Printing, $124 97— Payment 
to City Library, $4 467 86 

Inddentals.^Yot Postage, $1.13 
—Watch and Newsmen, $1 75 * 
Discount, $6 19 — Board Re- 
funded, $32 86 — Funeral Ex- 
penses, $43 50— Jobs and La-' 
borers, $17 35 102 78 

$5,916*92 

To the Hospital for. the Insane (out 
of town), the following items are 
•harged : 
21* 



Salaries and Wages.^^ Physi- 
cian of the Hospital for the In- 
sane, $2,500— AssisUnt Physi- 
cian, do. $499 99-^teward, do. 
%700-^Matron, da $300^At- 
tendants on Patients, $4,320 80 
— Watchman and Woman, 
$218 50 — Cooks and Dairy-, 
maid, $348 97 — Housemaids 
and Attendants on Dining 
Rooms^ $426 75 — Washer- • 
woman, $482 29 — F^ireman, 
$156 -^ Baker, $182 — Coach- 
man, $156 — Gatekeeper, $120 

• . — Mechanic, $242 — Jobs, La- 
borers and House Cleaning, 
$257 75 6^11 06 

Incidentals, -*- For Printing and 
Stationery, $195 38-*-Po8tage, 
$13 48 — Books and Newspa- 

' pers, $124 41 — Artidesfor the 
Amusement and Occupation of 
Patients, $272 14— Travelling 
Expenses, $4 25 — Taxes on. 
Hospital Property, $323 72 963 38 

$11,624 43 

The whole amount of expenses of 
the City Hospital, Tor the year, was. 
$15,465 25, and that of the Hospital 
for the Insane, $27,130 05. 

We are glad to observe an increase 
in the list of contributors, who, by the' 
payment of a suni of #80, become, for 
life, members of the corporation, and 
vote for Manageils, -r^ besides being the 
body to whom are referred for delibera- 
tion and final action questions of any 
great moment, such as the sale or ac- 
quisition of real estate ,^ the erection of 
; hew buildings, &c. 

Return of the No, of Patients for the year 
1844-5,, in the City or General Hospital, 

Pttlf. Poor, Toiai. 

.Patients remaining in the 
> Hospital, 4 mo^ 
27, 1844, 21 68 89 

admitted within 
the last year, ' 267 688 955 



»» 



♦♦ 



discharged 



288 756 1044 
270 686 956 



Remaining, 4th mo. 26th, 
1845, 18 70 88 

The average number of patiants main' 
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tained during the past year has been 103^ 
of whom 21 weM pay, and 81 poor patients 

Of the poor patients admitted in this 
year, 326 were persons who had sustained 
accidental injury requiring sargical aid. Of 
this description weie' also 20 of the eases 
remaining in the Hospital at the close of 
the preceding 3rear. Total number of ac- 
cidents treated during the year, 346. 

Of the 955 patients admitted into the 
Hospital during the past year, 'there Were 

Males. FemuUs. Toial, 
Infents born in the • 

Hospieal, 12 It 22 

Under 18 y'rs of age, 91 28 . 119 

Unmarried Adults, 378 93 471 

Married^ ,,. 198" .70 268 

Widowers and n^i- 

dows, 50 23 73 

Unlcnown, l o 1 



730 225 



9^5 



♦The total number of patients 'admitted to 
the Hospital from its establishment in 
.1752, to 4th month, 26th, 1845, has been 
ji^ty-one thousand nine hundred and eighty- 
•ighty of whom tu)tnty4hree thousand two 
hundred and eighty4hree have been poor 
people, maintained and treated at the ex- 
pense of the institution. 

From 2d month 11th, 1762, when' the 
first patient' was reeeived, to 4th* month 
26, 1845, there have been 
Cured ...,.,. 26,^89 
Relieved , ... . . 4,936 
Removed without having received 

material benefit ' . . . 3,190 
Eloped and discharged fortniseon- 

„<J"c* 1,146 

Pregnant women safely delivered 1,013 
Infants bom in the -Hospital and 

discharged in health . . . 955 
^^»ed .-.•... 4,372 



Pfiff' Poor. Totql. 
Insane, 4th mo. 27th, 1844, 1 17 30 147 
Patients admitted within 

the last officral 

year, 110 46 166 



337 
103 



76 
42 



303 
145 



Remainingin the Hospital, 4th, mo. 
26th, 1845 ... . . . 



41,900 



88 



41,988 
Hospital for ihe Insane. 
Patients remaining in the Hospital for the 



♦ Add to this number 537 patients admit- 
ted into the Hospital for the Insane durinir 

ln®eie^^' ^^"^ y®"^« *"^ ^^^ .totol will be 
42,526. 



„ discharged, 
Rem'g, 4th mo. 26th, 1845, 124 3 1 158 

Br. Jobn C. Otto. 

The pravirig for excitement and the 
love» of display and notoriety, at the 
present tin)e, so general among all classes 
and agesf dnd we are afraid we roost 
say in both sexes also, stidly interfere 
with the quiet discharge of their duties, 
even by those whose properly regulated 
ambition wquld make them shun glit- 
ler and glare and tinsel show, the mum* 
'raer's tricks and the effrontery of the 
mountebank. In the medical profession, 
this morbid excitement is manifested in 
^various fashions ; some naean and base, 
others trivial and absurd, — while some, 
again, are in the guise of good, and, an 
the parties most actively engaged, 
wogld persuade us, disinterested {eeU 
ings. There would seem to be, in the 
minds of most young physicians, a be- 
lief of the necessity of attracting publie 
attention by means other than, and 
often extraneotjs to, the regiilar and 
faithful discharge of professional duties. 
With a few, the honest desire for dis- 
tinction prompts to continued intellec- 
tual labour, in order to attain legiiiraately 
the desired result. We can understand, 
even, how a mere craving for knowledge 
and the inipu4se to give out that which 
has beeti . acquired may manifest itself 
irrespectively of any prospect of direct 
petsonal advantage. But, on the other 
hand, how often do .we not find servile 
imitation, and of a bad model too, in- 
duce medical men to advertise them* 
selves after fashions that belong, or 
naight be expected to belong, to empi- 
ricism alone. How many feel a sud- 
den call to become authors, without 
any knowledge or practice of compo- 
sition or habits oi trained thought? 
How many to become teachers withoal 
having learned X 
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It is « great relief amidst these dis- 
eparaging views," when one can look 
around and see occasionally a picture 
of an entirely different and contrasted, 
character, — that of a good man and a 
good physician, pursuing the even tenor 
of bis way, during a long life of active 
professional duties ; and while most de- 
serving, yet. still most retiring from 
public gaze and publjc applause. Such 
a man was the late Dr. Otto, an excel- 
lent Biographical Memoir of wjrom, by. 
Dr. Isaac Parrish, w^s read, not long 
8ince,;befor€ the College of Physicians. 
We should like to insert the whole of 
the Memoir in our JournaU but,for tHa 
present, at least, mustcoatent ourselyes 
with the following passages : 

•• His ethicej views were based upOB the 
highest moral Qohsiderations *r he looked upon 
the physician as properly the minister of good 
to his fellow beings, and hence, as bound to act 
in all cases with reference, not to his own inte- 
rest alone, bat to those more elevated and en- 
larged views which bind us, by the ties.of *be- 
nevolence and hamanif^, to the common bro- 
therhood of man. In his intercourse with his 
patients, he was candid, ingenuous, and opetf, 
nev-er concealing, from them or their friends, 
his real views of the nature of th^ir diseases, 
where sach information was important to be 
known. Towards his professional brethren, 
his conduct was frank, liberaJ, an4 cordial, 
giving him a just claim to the affectionate re- 
gard in which he was held by the medical pro- 
fession generally. My venerated father used 
frequently to remark, that Dr. Otto and himself 
presented a strong illustration of the falsity of 
the popular idea, that pliysicians, as a class, 
were quarrelsome. H^ and (he Doctor lived 
• within one square of each othc/ for a period of 
thirty yearsr each btisily engaged in kindred 
pursuits, and liable, had they b^en so disposed, 
to come into frequent collision ; and yet, by 
the observance of those amiable and just prin- 
ciples which should regulate our intercourse, 
with each other, they maintained, during the 
whole period, a warm and constant friendship, 
vieing with each other in acts of kindness and 
good. neighbourhood, rather than in efforts to 
promote their individual Interests al the expense 
of each other. 

'* Dr. Ottn's private practice was less exten- 
sive and lucrative than that of some of his con- 
temporaries of equal standing. He confined 
himself wholly to the practice of medicine, 
avoiding sur^rery and obstetrics ; and though 
he enjoved the patronage, and confidence of 
some or the most substantial and respectable 
families of the city, yet his retiring and unas- 
fluming manners prevented him from aspiring 
to 'a place among-st the fashionable circles. 



Those who knew faii» best, valtied bim most, 
and some of those families who original^ em- 
ployed him had snch confidence in his skiU,* 
and became so attached to him, that he con- 
tinued to be their physician during his whole 
medical career ; a period of nearly'half a cen- 
tury. 

' '* In \he social relations of life, our deceased 
friend was remarkable for the simplicity a&d 
ease of his manners, and for the instruction 
which .pervaded his conversation. He rarely 
mixed in. convivial parties, as they interfered 
with' those habits of life which he bad marked 
oat for himself. He generally Retired at ten 
o'clock, and ro^e before six o'clock in the morn- 
ing -* spending an'' houir before breakfast in 
serious reading and- meditation, to fit him for 
'the responsible* duties of the day. He read the 
Scriptare? morning and evening, and rarely 
passed a day without perusing a portion of 
Thomas^ Kern pis's admirable work, the Imita- 
tion of Christ." 

DR. OTTO AS HOSPITAir PHYSICIAN. 

'* In the year 1813, Dr. Rush died, and Dr. 
Otto was appointed to succeed him as one of 
the Physicians of the Pennsylvania Hospital. 
A better appointment, for the interests of the 
riospital, could not have been made, if untiring 
devotion to the sick, sound medical knowledge, 
a matured judgment, and a deep sense of the 
responsibilities of the post are to be considered 
as the most important requisites. Had » hand- 
some salary awaited Dr. Otto for the services 
rendered the institution, instead of their being 
gratuitously offered, the duties could not have 
been more faithfully performed. In his treat- 
ment of the patients, he united tenderness with 
fi'rmness, and a humane regard for their health 
and comfort, with that strict discipline so neces- 
sary to the good order of a large hospital. 
There was nothing B>ngb> or austere 4n his 
manners, and the poorest and most destitute 
©ften found, in theV physician, a kind and sym- 
pathizing friend. The caste of his mind, and 
the goodness of his heart, seemed to qualify him 
especially for the treatment of the insane, who* 
under the old regulations of the Hospital, were 
committed to the charge of the attending phy- 
sician. He took a warm interest in the mala- 
dies of this deeply rffllicted class of patients, 
and devoted mnch time to the study and inves- 
tigation of their diseases. 

" The vast improvements which modern 
scienfce has introduced for the treatment of dis- 
eases of the mind, were heartily embraced by 
Dr. Otto; and, so far as his influence extended, 
he gave them his support. Unlike some of the 
veterans of our profession, who-e dread of the 
spirit of innovation lead them lo look with sus- 
picion upon everything new, he was open to the 
investigation of such novel facts and suggestions 
as ''are constantly presented in the advance of 
our science, aod formed his conclusions of their 
value upon rational principles. In no depart- 
ment or medicine has modern inquiry been 
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more BQcceflsfaTly prosecated Ihsn io the ttady 
of insanity; and to the bomane mind of J>r. 
Otto, it must liave been a source of peculiar 
pleasure to observe, that as he was passing 
from the stage of action, new light was break- 
ing upon this obscure subject, and methods of 
treatment were instituted more consonant with 
reason and humanity .thau those which bad 
prevailed in tbe early periods of his career. 

*' Dr. Otto held the situation 6f Physician to 
the Pennsylvania Hospital during a period of 
twenty-two years. 

'* At his resignation Jn 1835, the Board of 
Managers, deeply impressed with th.e vatoable 
services which he had rendered ihe institution, 
adopted the following minute ; 

'* ' A communication was received from Dr. 
John C. Otto, resigning the station of Attend- 
ing Physician, a&r more than twentyawo 
years' service most acceptably rendered this 
institution . The Managers, on parting officiaHy 
from the Doctor, tender to him their jicknow-4 
ledgments for his long, faithful, and useful 
labours; and assure him of their cordial regard, 
and best wishes for whatever 4nay contribute io 
his future happiness.'" 



BeY. Dr. Boardman's Digeovne. 

An extract, of some length, from this 
instructive discourse, has been made 
for the benefit of our readers- in the 
present number of the Bulletin. We 
should be glad to see a more frequent 
interchange of friendly advice and coun- 
sel between physicians anil divines, — 
sure that the effects would be mutually 
advantageous. Engrossed by the va- 
riety of subjects that make up the study 
of medicine, his mrnd distracted by the 
ra.ultifarious cares and aniieties inci- 
dent to the practice, a witness to the 
frequent want of conformity between 
profession of reliance on religion and 
the patient enduraliee of suffering and 
resignation to the ills of life, and seeing 
how often temperament more than re- 
puled piety gives the colour to a man's 
disposition and habitual manner, the 
^ysician, although he may be im; 
pressed, as most physicians are im- 
pressed, with the importance of religious 
truths, requires, from time to time, to 
have his attention directed, renewed 
even, to the advantages of methodical 
religious observances and teachings. 

We have not time now to discuss 
the question, of the reputed want of 
Christian faith among medical men 



generally, -— bat shatl merely remark 
that their creed, in this respect, will be 
found to correspond with that of the 
people or the age, or even the commu- 
nity in which they live. If they have 
received, in early life, Christian instruc- 
tion, they will not forget or neglect it 
afterwards because they have addicted 
themselves to the study and practice of 
medicine, more than if they had engaged 
in the study of the exact sciences or of 
natural Science, or iit the common busi- 
ness of life, as merchant, mechanic, Sic. 
If surrounded by a religious peaple 
they will participate in the sanse feel- 
ing with these ; although they may not 
be as rigid fomaliats or construe in the 
same sectarian fashion the doctrines 
taught by our Saviour and his apostles. 
It is this want of formalism, this under- 
rating, perhaps unduly, the value of 
mere observances, — a frame of mind 
partly growing out of their liberalising 
studies and partly out of the interruption 
to a regular compliance with forms, 
caused by their professional duties, and 
in part, also, owing to their observation 
of the frequent contradiction between 
dogmatical profession and active en*- 
lightened Christianity, that medical men 
have been stigmatised with the chargeof 
lukewarm'ness in religion an^eyen posi- 
tive infidelity. We beliew|^*that the 
charge applies with as little force to 
them as to any other class in the com- 
munity. They will be found to exhibit^ 
in proportion to their numbers, as many 
true believers as the members of anj 
other profession not clerical, or of any 
other calling ; and^ taking them in tbe 
long run, they will be found, considering 
their continued and peculiar trials of all 
kinds, to* display as much, we were 
going to say raore» consistency between 
promise anxl fu-lfilment, profession and 
practice, as any other body of men, not 
exrepting, in.this particular^ even the 
clerical body. 

Still, as we have already remarked, a 
physician *' requires, from time to time» 
to have his attention directed, renewed 
even, to the advantages of methodical 
religious observaoces and teaebings/* 
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-—and we would add, that he will be 
thankful for being reminded of and ex- 
horted on these matters. 

On the other hand, while the clergy- 
man urges the physician to discharge 
all his religious obligations, and among 
these is included regular attendance on 
church,, the physician may furnish his 
clerical friend with some useful hints 
on physiology and hygiene, by which 
to render his ministerial functions more 
efficient and acceptable. Among the 
subjects under this category it will 
suffice just now to mention, a more 
rational fashion oT female dress, one 
more consistent with Christian pro- 
fession, by whie.h a woman can stoop 
or kneel with some ease and comGort, 
and, also, without feeling that she is 
under purgatorial conipression ; also^ a 
better ventilation of the churches, so as 
to secure more attentive and less drowsy 
hearers ; and, finally, a careful study 
by ministers of the gospel of the physio- 
logical history of fanaticism, and an 
explanation of extacies, assumed inter- 
course with the Deity or the Saviour, 
&c., so that they may not admit too 
credulously, as gifts and outpourings of 
the Spirit, what is really a device of Satan. 

MARINE HOSPITAL AT CLEVELAND. 

We learn that an appropriation of $25,- 
000 was made at the last session of Con- 
gress for the erection of a Marine Hospital 
at Cleveland. A board of Medical officers 
of the Army were detailed some eight or 
ten years since, to determine the mostsnit- 
able points of location for Marine Hospitals 
on the Western waters. They designated 
Cleveland on Lake Erie as. one point, and 
a site was sabseqaently purchased by the 
United States for this object. We have 
no objections to oar neighbors at Cleveland 
having a Marine Hospital, and we are glad 
that Congress has seen fit to indicate a 
sense of what is idae to the sailors navi- 
gating these Lakes, by some definite action 
on the sqbject. But we think that the ne- 
cessity of a Hospital at Buffalo will not be 
diminished by the establishment of one at 
Cleveland, and we hope that the profession 
and citiaens of this city will use efforts to 

{iroQore it without further delay. Cleve- 
and was doubtless selected by the board, 
ss SO accessible and oonyeDient port, inter* 



mediate between Bsffalo and Detroit, at« 
time when it was supposed one hospital 
would answer all the marine wants of Lake 
Erie. The great increase of Lake com* 
merce, however, which has since taken 
place, and its prospective magnitude, re- 
quire that hospital' privileges should be 
provided at more than one point. In addi- 
tion to that at Cleveland,. an appropriation 
should be made forthwith for one at Buffa- 
lo, and probably, also, ere long, for one at 
Detroit. 

Since the preceding was written we have 
seen by the newspapers, Xh^l an agent has 
been appointed to superintend the erection 
of the Hospital at Cleveland, and that the 
work will be immediately commelic^.-^ 
Buffalo Medical JournaL 

GLEANINGS.* 

The Orthopaedic Anniversary on Friday 
was very numerously attended, aiid a large 
amount of snbscriptions (no less than 997/.) 
received. The Duke of Cambridge pre- 
sided during the early part of the evening; 
but being obliged to meet another engage- 
ment at nine o^clock, His Royal Highness 
was succeeded by Lord Abinger, who kept 
the business and pleasure of the day afloat 
with great tact and feeling till a late hour. 
]V(r. Quarles Harris, Major Strausham, Mr* 
Buckingham, and others, addressed the 
company in able speeches; and the whole 
went off in a manner which must have 
been highly gratifying to the friends of the 
institution. In our previous notice we find 
we erred ifi saying that Prince Albert had 
Joined it this year. The prince has long 
been its patron ; and. it was the presidency 
of the Duke of Cambridge which was new. 

MR. OR00M*S TULIP-SHOW, CLAPHAM RISE« 

We were rather unlucky ^n our weather 
for a visit to this gay floral galaxy ; bat it 
was nevertheless very interesting, though 
the sun would not shine, and the rainVould 
fall, and the summer cold of our variable 
climate would nip both fingers and flowers, 
noses as well as tulips. In the open air 
the latter were all in tears; and even un- 
der the shed they looked somewhat un- 
comfortable. The petals did not expand 
their cup-like forms so perfectly as usuaU 
and the beautifal colors were consequently 
not seen to so much advantage. Several 
of the rose-tinted were, however, charming* 
ly marked ; and among the Bizards, a new 
variety, called bfter the Earl of Lincoln, 
struck us as particularly rich and fine. 

* Loud. Lit* Gi^. 
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j6n of other speelmenB mrght 
««f from the bright bed (worth 
y^} as disUDguinhed from the rest by 
•dperior attractions ; bat the whole were 
exceedingly handsome, and on a more fa- 
Toorable day would no doubt shine to a 
yet greater advantage. Beyond the show 
itself, we were much gratified and informed 
by the conversation of Mr. Groom, whose 
application of medical science to the im- 
provement of floricultore is extremely cu- 
rious and Taluable .in its results, and 
whose frank disclosure of the means he 
employed gave us much information. 

BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES. 

At a forenoon meeting at Willis's rooms 
on Thursday, the Duke of Cambridge pre- 
siding, the past labours of the committee 
for carrying this philanthropic object into 
effect were fully detailed, and an account 
given of the building about to be erected 
at Whttechapel. The wide extension or 
the charity (and no charity can be more 
applauded) was eloquently advocated ; and 
a further subscription set on foot to com- 
plete the first establishment, and form a 
fund for others in different localities of the 
metropolis. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

lope's Pathological Anatomj.* 

With some alteration in the title of 
this work, by designating it as Outlines 
of, or Contributions to, Pathologfical 
Anatomy-, it must lay claim to the ear- 
nest attention and study of every phy- 
sician who is desirous of acquiring, or of 
extending his already acquired elemen- 
tary knowledge of morbid textural and 
other organic changes. Unless he have 

* Principles and Illustrations of Pathological 
Anatomy. Adapted to the Elements of M. An- 
dral, and to the Cyclopaedia of Practical Medi- 
cine. Being a complete series of Coloured' 
Lithographic Drawings. From originals by 
the author. With Sammary Allusions ^o Cases, 
Symptoms, Treatment, <&c. Designed to Con- 
stitute ai| Appeudix to Works on the Practice 
of Physic, and to fkcilitate the Study of Morbid 
Anatomy in Connexion with Symptoms. By 
J, Hope, M.D,.,F.E.S., Physician to the St. 
Mary-te-Bone Infirmary, &c., &c. First 
American Edition. Edited by L. M. Lawson, 
M.D., Proressor of Pathological Anatomy and 
Physiology. 



been frnlfghtened by prerioas intimacy 
with morbid anatomy, in dissections, he 
cannot tqrn to any profitable account his 
own post-mortem inspections, nor de- 
scribe, with any degree of confidence* 
the real character of the legions before 
him. If we are to qualify this assertion, 
it will be, to admit that the substitutes 
for such practical knowledge are in de- 
gree presented in- Museums and in co- 
loured drawif^gs, with appropriate letter- 
press descriptions. But as access to a 
Museum or collection of morbid anato- 
my is necessarily denied to the many, 
there remains only the. coloured draw- 
ings, copied fron^ the recently exposed 
organ or tissue, as the case may be« 

Of the illustrated works on Morbid 
Anatomy, the chief ones up to the pre* 
sent time, of which limited use could 
be made, were those of Carswell, Gru- 
veilhier and Hope. We say limited 
use, for they were, for the most part, 
only found in public librar-ies ; their 
cost putting them beyond the reach of 
the great body of professional readers 
on this side of the Atlantic. Now, 
however, thanks to the scientific de- 
votion of Dr. Lawson, and the liberal 
venture of Messrs. Desilver & Burr, of 
Cincinnati, the entire work of Dr. Hope, 
with its two hundred and sixty beauti- 
fully coloured figures, exhibiting the 
chief morbid changes in all the organs 
of the body, is made readily accessible 
to American physicians, by a republi- 
cation, which, in all essential features, 
will compare very creditably with the 
original. 

We must add to this announcement 
the observation, that Dr. Lawson has 
given more than his name to this edi- 
tion. He has made substaotial and ap- 
posite additions to the text, calculated 
naaterially to enhance the value of the 
latter, and to make it still more the re- 
flection of the science of the day. In 
awarding this praise, we are of course 
aware, that if circumstances had allowed 
of his giving greater scope to his edito* 
rial functions, he could have advanta- 
geously increased the number and va« 
rietjr of bis oomoieDtaries, as, for ia- 
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stance, on Gangrene of the Lungs, and 
Softening of the Brain, &c. 

The author treats of morbid changes 
of tissue under the heads of the difier- 
ent apparatus and organs ; beginning 
with ** The Respiratory Apparatus," 
then passing to the Liver, Biliary Ap* 
paratus,' Diseases of the Alimentary 
Canal below the Diaphragm, Diseases 
of the Peritoneum, Eniernal Cancer, 
Diseases of the Uterine System, of the 
Kidneys, the Bladder, the Spleen^ and 
tterminating with Diseases of the Spinal 
Brain and Spinal Cord. 

The double title page in the An^eri- 
can edition may well be replaced by a 
single one, and we would, also, suggest 
that the repetition of-the Preface of^tlie 
author, in one of the two Prefaces of 
the Editor is unnecessary. 

Gnr's Prineiples of Forensic Medieine.^ 

Here we have another work of con- 
siderable fulness and detail on Medical 
Jurisprudence, or, as its author. Dr. 
Guy, calls it. Forensic Medicine. Fol- 
lowing so soon that of Mr. Taylor's 
on the same subject, it naturally sug- 
gests a comparison of its merits with 
those of the last-named work. In some 
of the English Journals this has been 
made, to the disparagement of Dr, 
Guy, who has been accused of pla- 
.giarisra, in his copying largely and 
without acknowledgnient from Mr. 
Taylor. Mueh stress was laid in the 
imitation of that part relating to Poi- 
sons. The full merits of the question 
we do not pretend to. discuss at this 
time, and only refer to it, in order to 
say that we do not consider the charges 
to be proved, or at any rate, that the 
gravamen 18 a8 weighty as the accusers 

* Principles of Forensic Medicine. By Wii- 
linm Gay, M.B., Cantab., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, Professor of Forensic 
Medicine King's College, London ; Physician 
' to the King's College Hospital, Honorary Se- 
cretary of the Statistical Society, &.c. First 
American edition, wih Notes and Additions. 
By Charles A. Lee, M.D., Professor of Materia 
Medica and General Pathology in Geneva Col- 
lege; Consulting Pbysiciao to the Northern 
Dispensary of Now York, &c. New York : 
Hftrpar &; Brothers. 1845. pp. 7X1. 8vo. 



allege. An industrious critic mighty 
it seems to us, point to Dr. Chris- 
tison's great work on Poisons, as that 
from which both Mr. Taylor and Dr. 
Gny drew largely, and to which they 
are both more indebted than is Dr. 
Guy to Mr. Taylor. 

The arrangement of his subject by 
Dr. GuydiffersfrDm that of Mr. Taylor; 
and if it should be conceded 4hat he is 
less original than the latter in the toxico* 
logical department, he, on the other 
hand, gives a more comprehensive and 
fuller viewof ilie medico-legal questions 
growing out of insanity, in which Mr. 
Taylor was quite too curt. More es- 
pecially does this remark apply to de- 
lirium tremens, which is dismissed by 
Mr. T. in two paragraphs, whereas 
Dr. Guy, and still more Dr. Lee, give 
us both principles and cases for aiding 
our opinions on this point. The cor- 
rect physiological basis of the mental 
faculties is laid down in the wor& now 
before us ; and we can by this means 
make some advance towards a solu- 
tion of the puzzling problem of insa- 
nity. On Life Assurance and Feigned 
Diseases, there is quite an interesting 
chapter. In fine, we believe we are 
correct 40 saying, that the work of Dr. 
Guy approaches more nearly to a sys- 
tem of medical jurisprudence than any 
one previously^published in England. 
By this assertion we do not mean to claim 
for it a superiority over Mr. Taylor's 
volume. This is just one of these cases 
in which two fellow students, or two 
medical friends, who are also neigh- 
bours, might judiciously agree, each to 
purchase one -of these two works, so 
as to give to the parties facility for 
ready reference to both of them. Dr. 
Lee has turned to good account the aid 
derived from Chancellor Kent, as well 
as. the materials contained in various 
works both European atid American* 
and has altogether acquitted himself 
well in his relation of editor. 

Brierre de Boismont on Hallncination.* 

The contents of this volume do not 
* Dea HallaciDatioDs, ou Histoire Raisonnce 
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fully bear out its title. Of Hallucina- 
tions in all their varieties, compatible 
with the possession of reason, and as 
united with or evidence of insanity in 
its different forms, or appearing in fevers 
and chronic maladiesi the author does, 
indeed, treat quite fully ; but the other 
matters promised in the Hiatoire JRat- 
^onnee are not brought out in corre- 
sponding reliefs A. long chapter is 
devoted to the subject of the haHucina- 
tions in Delirium Tremens ; another 
to the hallucinations \n extas^^ nragne- 
tism and somnambuliam.' The author, 
a little further on (Chapter KV.), ex- 
emines the disease in its relations to 
psychology, history, morals, afid reli- 
gion ; and assuredly, in all these diyi* 
sionS) it is Calculated to elucidate much 
that is obscure, and to dispel much that 
is now marvellous. 

This volume comes quite seasonably 
just now, when common sense is cast 
off from its moorings Into the eddy of 
all kinds of absurdities; an4 when, on 
the one hand, hysterical girls and half- 
crazed men are sometimes regarded as 
holding, by special gift, direct inter- 
course with the Deity, and revealing 
his intentions and decrees; and, on the 
other hand, the real and undoubted 
mysteries of faith and the miracles re- 
corded in holy writ are pretended to be 
explained as so many myths and feats 
of animal magnetism. If between the 
sublimated and extatic pietists of the 
former set, and the infidel transcenden- 
talism of the latter, there is no real 
danger to the churches generally, there 
certainly is harm done to many well 
meaning if not over-wise and studious 
Christians. Here, as we have so re- 
cently had occasion to remark, physi- 
cians may well be invited to join in 
council with their clerical brethren, to 
aid. in; the solution of these mixed 
questions of matter and mind, nioralg 



des Apparitions, des Visions, des Songes, de 
rEitase.du Magnetism and du Somnamburism. 
Par A. Brierre de Boismont, D. M. F., Direc- 
tuer d' UQ Etablissementd' Aii^o^s, &c-, &e, 
Pkris : Germer Bailli^re. 1845. pp. 615. 8vo. 



and heftUh) religious excitements and 
temperametitb 

Fex and larris on the Teeth. 

We learn, with pleasure, that the 
valued work of Joseph Fox, entitled 
•* The History jind Treatment of the 
Diseases of the Teeth, Gums, &c.'* 
with the requisite additions and anno- 
tations by Dr. €!hapin Harris, will be 
published ere long by Messrs. Barring>i 
ton (& Haswell. 

It has been the good fortune of Mr. 
Fox*M work To maintain, .in tsuce^s^fe*. 
editions up to the present time, tfte re^ 
.putation which it acquired on its first 
appearance. Of Mr. Fox, Mr. Thomas 
Bellv himself so distinguished in dental 
purgery» remarks, that "the sober, re- 
flective habits of his mind. Joined to a 
regular professional -education, enabled 
him to obtain from an extensive prac« 
tice such a knowledge of the diseases 
of these organs, and such well-grounded 
principles in their treatment, as to ren- 
der his work a very valuable acquisition, 
novto the professed dentist only, but 
particularly to the general practitioner; 
a class of the profession to which his 
labours wer.e especially devoted, as he 
lectured on this subject for many years 
in the theatre of Guy's Hospital." Of 
Dr. Harris's entire competency to fulfil 
the expectations that will be fornM-d of 
him, as editor of Mr. Fox's rk, 
the professional public has had :|»le 
proofs, within the last few yea^^tt^in. 
his own systematic treatises and in 
his large contributions to the Journal 
of Dental Surgery. 

The same publishers 'are about to put 
to press — Outline Drawings of the 
Arteries — with brief Descriptions. By 
Dr. John Neill, of this eity. 

In our next number we hope to be 
able to announce the publication of ,{4*^ " 
Rayer's large and comprehensive "Trea* . 
tise oil the Diseases of the Skin." With,^ 
Notes and other Additions, by John^ 
Bell, M.D., including accurate copies* 
of all the coloured engravings in the 
original work. 
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Weather mi Disease's -o('PUIi(delBffia,tt 

(.MeeI'mg of the College, of .PKyikiam, FeX 

"(ffA. 1845:);. ; - •- .. ; 

Dr. Mnore preseifled artd. reaJ-tlie. 

Annual Report oil Meteot^logy anil- 

Epidemics, \M aubiiif n*e* of >iii^ii is 

as follo\va^ " ■ . ' t.'-- 

A Concise 'Slalemehl of the fFeqfhi 
inlBii. 
Jargia^ may^be pronounceJi 
been a'eufill wmiry tnonib, . Thi 
lemperatuce was 28°, which \i 
what lower thaii ihe.-avera^. forjjli 
'last fifieerj years.- The highest iejn- 
peralure observed was on" \)ie .ZJth, 
J»hen the ihermomeier rose lo 5^.1..Al 
!( P.M. af ihe same d»y, thefe came on 
a- Hquall or wind and rain, 'wentte'^ 
with a remarkable depression Tif ifl^ 
. mercury in the barometer froin SiJ-^^ 
inches to 28-9 ; .and, dOiinff i\\fi ^iora^, 
the thernwrneier fell la^.'^l'tiese phe, 
iiomena occnrred tv<tliin 'h^ period of 
half an hour. Ehiring the'faai week pf 
itie m(i[itli..[|iere was uninlermpled se- 
vere friisi. ,On,"lhe 27lh, the ilierrao- 
meiet W33-. Bbserved at V behire sun.^ 
ri^,,*^-M»(fl(loJ6°. OnliieZSih^lha; 
«eni4K!/^tW VaS'SS and in the middle 
aflhe day ^i was 19°. Tlipse were the 
■t>«(U«»t daj'anbserved. Tlie p^pdonn- 
nsnt eJrirse of the wind -ivasTif, o( W. ■ 
On four daysiliere was rairi, and snow 
fell on five. Boih-soollei-tjiely mea- 
siued', in fiuid, 4 inches, which appears 
lo have been Ihe average noted 



if* observations in preceding 
* ■"" oT evaporation ~ can 
willi vhat occurred 
ihi&«compar1loi], the 
e b'etn dry, 
i seasoi>4^fl wea- 
s^ry and pl«aB&bt' 
'«!rdftys in whiek 
if^pe^siTA-wasafA '■'.*■ 
nrteegidays the ,wiKl . *". 
nii^'V and, of theiej 
.ItpVoceed from Ihe ■,. ; 

TlialOth^ pron&il the, ;>">i , 
therm (rtweter raagia^ ■ - '■■ ^ 
. "jfe warm*M a»j >.,■,; f 
{§&; wh& the irtbrnionwler ,'-!/M 
to^V. OnwBtyfour ' (■ 
saja ififc. iti8S(5,wai ao ' .," 
•W teTepafBtJiX-ibr the 
', v*ich ac^orrfi- with 
wFial has been observed.dll ring the last 
_ie» years. On three dayi rain fell, 
and on' four, sibow was obserj^ed. The 
quantitT of wa(£r" dbiainedi meaaured 
1-45. inch: inuch less than ia usually 
■collected in February. 
• M^eh — For fifteen years, March 
hps been generally coldei:, and the ex^^. ':■ 
iremes of lenperalurb observed havii * 
been greater, than'jn tlw present year. 
Thegreaieat height to which.the ther- 
inometer rose waie?"; this happened 
on ifio 35lh of the i»inih._ On the 
ime day, before sunrise, the ihef- ".^:^ 
lomeler stood at 37°. Tins exhibit* "' 

ft range of 30°, the greatest noticed in 
the month, and not exceeded in the 
corresponding season for many yean. 
The lowest, temperature be/ore aunriie 




Fur want -was on ihe &th, vUSa the degree ob- 
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■eived wa« 26". On ihc 31it, tlie 
same temperalure, both iu the morning 
and in the middle of ihe day. On the 
CTeniiig or the <IOih, there was a siorm 
with lightning and thunder. On the 
succeeding mnrning, the tops of the 
houaes were covered with snow. The 
mean temperature for the monih was 
44°, and the mean range, from morning 
l« raid-day, was 13=. Tlie" sudden 
Iransitions and «ide range of tempera- 
ture may be coneidereil as character- 
istic of the month of March. Five 
cloiidlefls days ' ' On 

eight days lie etely 

orercaA. On l^ rain ; 

twice, whenihe t ion- 

ally vei^d with' came 

in mbmenlary si snow 

was observed. i ircea, 

the waler eSlL 4-B3 

inche». The.b from 

aO- 4-100 inch inch. 

- For eighl days,- adily 

from the South i fonr 

trther days, the ision- 

ally from the ■ uan'g 

fife entire- days fr.om 

the NortU ofEai on at 

four days, the.v _ 

rection." For ope cA^e da^, the wind 
was from the Souti of EaSt* and for : 
portion of two days, it came from ihi 
aamo point (Tf the compass. 

April, — The {weather EPt in cold ani 
clear. Tlie lhermonie(er, on the Istof the 
month, Btood at 27° early in (he morning, 
and rose to 41° in thecourse o£ the day. 
The wind waa fresh, anil from ihe N.E, 
On the 4th, thelhermomelpr rangeil fidtn 
43" to 75°. From this peripd, ihi 

the loth, the peach trees were in blosEom. 
On Ihs L5th, the temperature ranged from 
58° to 84°. The Missouri currant waa now 
In bloom; at least ten days earlier ihrni 
4lii3 phenomenon was observed" in 1B43. 
The mean temperalare for the month wae 
58°, and Ihe extremes were 27° and 84°, 
The greatest diurnal range was 33°, as no- 
■ liced on the 4th. The mean range, from 
morniogto mid-day was 17°. The greatest 
elevation of the mercury in the barometer, 
according lo I be table preeentedhWas 306 
inclies. Some persona noticed it lo have 
been 30-8; ibis difference may be atlrl- 



.buled to the poattion of the insIrDment. 
Until the 34th, only -30 of an Inch of rain 
was collected ; but from ibe rain which 
afterwards fell, the deHciency was- not so 
remarkable; for the entlie quantity mea- 
sured l'35 inch. In April, 1843, the quan- 
lily of rain did not exceed -70 of an inch. 
Lightning and thunder occurred in the af- 
noun of the 2Cth, succeeded by a beauli- 
I rainbow. For eleven entire days, ihe 
nd blew from the North of West, and on 
ree day£, It cajne occasionally from the 
me '-quarter. On the 2Sd and 23d, the 
■^vind was fram.the South of East. On four 
days not a cloud was seen, and nineteen 
dava were stTriabld. 

May. — Duijar ibia month, Ibe lempcra- 
tnre waa that o? wmm summer weather, 
accomponbd by light and -genial showers. 
The mean degree of heat before sunrise 
was 59"; ai mid-day, 73°; at these re- 
spective periods (he extremes were 43° and 
81°.' 8. W. wiads prevailed for more than 
half Ihe month. J'er seven days, the wind 
waa from Ihe N.W. ; qnd on the a-3d and 
30th it came from the N.E. Ii blew from 
Ihe B.E. for the greater pari of six days. 
The sky was completely overcast only fur 
one day. - Four days were without a cloud. 
The remaininz twenty-six days pr^enteil 
clouds of various forma, with the cbeeiin^ 
Inspect of the' aun. Rain waa observed on 
fifteen dajs; often in inappreciable quan- 
tity. What was colleeted measured 303 
inches. Lightning and thunder frequently 
accinnpanied tbetie abowers. On the 9(h, 
'fire-flies weTe seen, like little stars, moving 
over the surface of the ground. 

Jiin^ — The rapid progress of vegetation 
during Mny, aHbrded in the beglnnlnK of 
June, the ■iitdicallon of an early and abun- 
dant harvest. ,. In the warm and well culli- 
VatBil poriioiis of the State, the farmers 
commenced culling. the rye and wheal 
during ibe last week. The cheering and 
active ecenes of mowing, reaping, and cra- 
dling were observed simullaneousty in 
these dIstriclB. -In eo me' places ibe rye, 
and, even Ihe "wheal, were succesifuily 
-gatbered-ln before the close of Ihe month. 
The extremes of lenjt>opalure in ihe morn- 
mg were 54° and 76° ; the mean was 63°. 
Al rald-^lay, Ihe highest degree of heat was 
9I°,Bn(rthe lowest was 63° ; the mbsn was 
78°. For the whole month, the mean tem- 
perature WHS 70°. The ereateal range of 
the thermometer, from before sunrise to the 
portion of the day, was 22°, and 









15°. 



South Westerly winds prevailed. Six 
days v/eie without a cloud. The sky pre- 
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sen ted a variable aspect of fleecy and 
figured clouds during twenty-one days. 
For three days the sky was overcast; rain 
fell on these days, and light showers were 
noticed on four other days : this measured 
3*35 inches* On the naorning of the Iltti, 
the thermometer with a moistened bulb 
stood at 42° ; while that with a dry bulb 
indicated a temperature at 52° : the evi- 
dence of extreme dryness in the air. Very 
rarely was dew phserved on the ground. 

July, — The weather was very warm and 
dry during the three weeks closing with 
the 25th of the month. To ibis must 
be' excepted the 4th and 5th. On the 
former of these days^ the thermometer 
ranired from 62° to 70° ; and on the latter, 
from 56° to 76°. The highest temperature 
observed in the morning was 76° ; at ipid- 
day, 95°. During' this period of the month 
there .were sprinklings of rain. On the 
17th, and part of (he succeeding day, the 
wind was from thct N.E. ; With this excep- 
tion. Westerly winds prevailed. The re- 
mainder of the month was cool and moist, 
there being an equal proportion of Easterly 
and Westerly winds. The mean tempera- 
ture during the closing portion of the month 
was 73° ; the extremes were 61° and 85°. 
For the entire month, the mean degree of 
heat was 77°. Upon examtningthe meteo- 
rological tables for the ^last fifteen years, 
the month under consideration exceeded in 
heat any recorded- since 1838, when the 
mean temperature waa 80°.' The quantity 
oi rain collected -during tlie month measured 
5*28 inches; surpassed only by what.fell 
in July, 1842, when 11-70 ii^phes were col- 
lected i - « 

^u^u«^ •— The heat, which had declined 
during the latter portion of July, increased 
considerably until tbe-llthof the present 
month. The mean temperature in the 
morning* was 70°, and at midday, 83°. 
The prevailing wind was from the South 
oi West; the sky seldom 'perfectly cl«ar, 
though no day was completely overcast. 
Not any rain was noted during^this period. 
After this, Northerly winds pr^ailed, and 
the air became cooler; the extremes of 
temperature "being, 66° and 86°. Light 
showers were occasionally observed. 2*40 
inches^ indicate the quantity af rain which 
feU during the month. 

September, — September proved more ant- 
form in its terliperature than generally cha- 
racterij^esf the month in this climate. The 
storm, so generally observed when the sun 
crosses the line, was neither seve/e, nor of 
\ofifr duratio0. The weather, daring the 



early portion, was oolm and serene. The 
12th was the only day, during three weeks, 
in which the sKy was completely overcast. 
There was, however, an abundant shower 
on the 3d, which, according to the rain 
guage, measured 1*26 inches. The morn- 
ing of the 19th was remarkably dry; the 
dinerence between the Wet and dry ther- 
^mometer was 10°. No traces of dew were 
seen' on the grass. On the morning of the 
29th the temperature noted was 44°. In 
the course of the day the thermometer fell 
to 44°, at which point it was observed on 
the succeeding morning. During the month, 
the extremes of temperature observed in 
the morning ^^re 68° and 44° ; at mid-day 
the .extremes were 80° and 44°. The 
mean teitfperature for the moiith was 66°. 
For ten days the wind came from the 
N.E.; and'for fll|rhi days it prevailed from 
the N. W. Besides what has been already 
noticed, rain felt* on the 21st, 25th, 28th, 
and ^9th,'^in quantity> measuring 2*68, 
which, added to what • had previously 
fallen, amounted to 4*03. This is about 
the average quantity observed in Septem- 
ber for the last ten years. 

October^ — The month set in warn^ clear, 
and dry. The thermometer varied from 
40° to 56° before sunrise, and in the course 
of tb^day from 56° to 73°. Th&mean for 
the first ten days was 57°. After the 10th 
of^the qmnth, the weather became cooler, 
though southerly winds prevailed. Doting 
this period only one cloudless day waa oh- 
serve^^ On the 18th, it blew a heavy gale 
from the S.B., accompanied by 1*48 inches 
of rain. The storm committed great ra- 
vages in the vicinity of the city. The ac- 
eounts from the West and the Norih de- 
scribed the destruction as very great. The 
closing portion of the month was noild, 
cloudy, and wet; tlie rain measuring 2*20 
inches. The predominating current of 
wind was from the N.E. Reviewing the 
month, the highest temperature was 73°. 
On the 30th, the thermometer was at 38° 
in the morning, and rose to 42° ; this was 
the coldest day. The mean temperature 
for the month was 54°. The rain amounted 
to 5*02. 

From the warmth and moisture which 
prevailed, vegetation, that had been checked 
by the dryness and low temperature of 
September, now advanced, and the fields 
acquired a beautiful verdure. The mar- 
kets ^continued to be supplied with fruits 
and the more tender esculent plants, as 
peas, beans, and tomatoes. 

November, — The weather, during more 
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thu hftif the month, was exceedingly mild ; 
•emely ever surpassed, at this season of 
the year, in onr elimate. In the morning, 
the mean temperature rather exceeded 42<'. 
loe was not obserted until the morning of 
the 19th, when the thermometer stood at 
38^. The greatest heat observed at mid- 
day was 6S®. Towards the close' of the 
month, the weather became colder, yet the 
thermometer never fell below 28^. The mean 
temperature for the month was 45°; the 
extremes have been already expressed. 
The barometer never rose above 30*2 inches, 
and was not observed Jewer than 29-5. 
Westerly winds prevailed. There were 
eleven cloudy days, and on nine days it 
rained, and twice hail were fioticed. The 
rain guaffe indicated only 2*95 inohes. 

Deeemher, — Mild and niodemte weather, 
with little rain, characterfRd the month. 
The loweat degree of heat observed before 
aunrlae was 89^ and at this period of ihe 
day, the mean temperature was 30°. At 
mid-day, the thermometer rose to 60°, dp 
the 7th of the month, and on the 28th, it 
did not rise above 28°. The mean degree 
of heat observed during the month was 35°. 
Though there were but two cloudless days, 
the rain and melted snow measured only 
2-76 inches. Northerly and »Southerly 
winds were equally balanced; the wind 
came more frequently from the West than 
the Bast. Twice there was saow, and 
rain was noticed on four days. TliAiiercury 
in the barometer stood for two days at 30-2, 



latter title, the fatal instances are recorded 
in the list of interments in the city and ad- 
joining districts, In the period embraced 
in the present report, such affections have 
not been considered epidemic. Until after 
the autumnal equinox, the assemblage of 
synniptoms corresponded with the character 
given to catarrh by nosological writers. In 
October and the two succeeding months, 
the disease became more prevalent, and 
was generally ushered In by rigors, accom- 
panied, often, by severe, pain in the limbs. 
To these were superadded great disturbance 
of the stomach, indicated by nausea and 
bilious vomiting. In a few cases, diarrhoea 
was observed.' The disturbance of the di- 
gestive organs protnpted the exhibition of 
emetics ; the operation of which, in many 
cases, was follo^-ed by a cessation of the 
nausea, and a mitigation of all the symp- 
toms. 

InHammation of the other pulmonary tis- 
sues seems to have been in the proportion 
and degree observed' in ordinary years. 
The bills of mortality do not indicate any 
greater number of fatal cases. 

Of the Exanthemata, Scarlatina occupied 
the most conspicuous rank. During the 
months of January, February, and March, 
there were many fatal cases. Ina-widely- 
extended population, varying in habits and 
constitution, and operated on by causes . 
riot yet appreciated by medical writers, 
Scarlatina* Mke other epidemics, does not 
affect different individuals with equal seve- 



the wind blowing from the N E. without P'^* The disease was often mild, consist- 
rain ; on the 23d, it fell to 28*9, the wind '[*? merejy of a scarlet efiloresrence, with 

l»"le or no affection of the throat. Con- 
siderable tumefaction of the tonsils, attend- 
ed by an accumulatir)n of mucus, and great 
difficulty io swallowing, was observed in 
most of ijnB fatal cases. In some instances, 



blowing from the West of North, accom 
paniedby rain in the morning, and by snow 
in the evening. 



Prevailing Diaeates, — In tracing the d is- 
eases which occurred in 1848, the state- 
ment was made, that inflammatory affec- 
tions of the mucous membrane lining the 
lunga and the passages communicating 
with the air we breathe, are observed* at all 
seasons of tho year; though their greater 
prevalence occurred before and about the 
vernal equinox, and after the sun had 
crossed the JBquator.in September. When 
this stateifleht was made, the numerical 
proportion of such affections to the diseases 
of other parts of the system had not been 
the subject of particular attention. The 
cases noted in a limited field of observation 
would induce a belief, that one.third miahi 
be referred to inflammation of the ttie'ra- 
brane adverted to, constituting the catarrh 
and bronchitis of medical writera. By the 



extreme prostrali'on of the .system was ob- 
served at the very onset; in ether in- 
stances, the indications of danger came on 
later. Fcstor of the breath wasobserved in 
the malignant forms, and was always a 
cause f»r apprehending a fatal issue. 
Death seemed to be often occasioned by 
the disease pervading the pulmonary tis- 
sues, oppressing respiration, and causing a 
livid appearance of the face. Lethargy, 
coma, and convulsions showed ihai the 
brain was implicated, and death was often 
induced by the determination or translation 
of the disease to the cerebral system. On 
a retrocession of the irruption, the aymp- 
toms generally announced this important 
organ to be affected. The acid odor of the 
breath was not uniformly associated with 
the corresponding acid condition of the 
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uriDe, as obseived iii former years. The 
mortality falls far short of what was re- 
corded in 1843. 

Measles were rarely observed. From 
direct experience, no opportnnity was af- 
forded of noting the peculiar character of the 
disease. One person rs recorded to hate died 
of measles in March, and another in May. 

The ravages from Small-pox, which, in 
184$, had been so appalling, were observed 
to have greatly declined in 18^3.* Since 
the last report presented hy year Com- 
mittee, it is gratifying to be able to state 
that the mortality from this loathsome dis- 
ease had been comparatively ^mall. In 
March and May the disease appear^ Hrhave 
been the most fataL In February, July, 
JSeplember, October, and November, no 
deaths were recorded. In August, ene 
person is recorded to have died of Small- 
pox, and in December, two persons' are 
stated to have been carried offby the disease. 
The total number of fatal cases, as far ds as- 
certained, appears to have been irioeteen. 

An eruptive disease, bearing a resem- 
blance to Small -pox, has been noticed 
throughout the year, though perhaps not 
so frequently as for 'some years past. If 
the information obtained be correct, such 
disease was observed at a period when 
Small-pox is supposed not to have existed 
within the city and adjoining^ distriets. 
Headache, pain in the limbs and back, 
with some degree'^f nausea, were first 
noticed in the evening. To these symp- 
toms succeeded fever, with slight remis- 
sions towards morning. At this period, 
the skin was often observed to be moist. 
Morning remissions and evening exacer- 
bations prevailed until the morning of the 
fourth or fifth day, when the eruj^tion gene- 
rally attracted attention. When fully de- 
yeloped, on the seconder thirt) day, the 
eruption was generally conoidal, accom- 
panied by pruritus, not always in propor- 
tion to the number of the pocks. - On the fifth 
day, coonting from tbe first appearance of 
the eruption, desquamatioli commenced. 

Erysipelas was less the subjeet of medi- 
cal attention than in 1843. Early in the 
year, in addition to the febrile affection 
and nausea that usually precede the inflam- 
mation of the skin, pain in the ear, and 
soreness of threat, were not unfrequently a 
source of great uneasiness. In December, 
the disease was ushered in by rigors and 
severe pain in the limbs, and more aggra- 
yated than in former seasons. The records 
of the Board of Health indicate fewer 
deaths than in the two preceding years. 

22* 



Many cases of Erythema came under 
notice. A considerable proportion were 
occasioned by punctured and lacerated 
wounds. Where such local causes could 
not be traced, considering the peculiar 
temperature so long prevalent, it seems 
.reasonable to refer, the production of the 
disease, in some instances, to atmospharic 
influence — the acknowledged cause of 
some specific forms of Erythema. The 
ingests, in some instances, proved to be the 
exciting cause : of which an example is 
afforded in the following case : 

In November, some turnips, after being 
prepared* for the^ table, by their peculiar af- 
^pearance excited some* apprehension in the 
cook. The instructions she received was 
to throw them away. Notwithstanding 
this admonition, one of the domestics, a 
ypung woman, chose to eat of them. In 
the evening she was affected with nausea 
and vomiting, accompanied by severe head- 
ache and pain in her limbs. On the suc- 
ceeding morning, her skin was observed 
to be affected. When visited, she com- 
plained of soreness of the throat and some 
di^culty in swallowing. She had nausea, 
and occasionally bilious vomiting. The 
tongue was covered with a white fur, but 
the papillss were not elevated, as is ob- 
served in Scarlatina when the eruption 
first makes its appearance. There was an 
efflorescence of large, red blotches on the 
face; the eyelids were slightly swollen. 
On the trunk and extremities the blotches 
Were more defined ; generally of an oblong 
or oval figure, varying from three to four 
inches in diameter. Their surface was 
smooth, the color shading off* towards the 
margjn. The limbs appeared somewhat 
tumid, firm, but not pitting. She com- 
plained of a sense of itching and heat. The 
skin was warmer than natural, and the 
pulse accelerated, indicating some degree 
of fever. The efflorescence continued for 
three days. The treatment consisted in 
the administration, at the first visit, of an 
antimonial emetic, succeeded by the exhi- 
bition of mild aperients. A bland diet was 
enjoined, such as the decoctions of rice and 
Parley ; and she was allowed a liberal use 
of cool water. 

The Eczema Solaris was observed as 
early as the month of May, when,, accord- 
ing to the remarks already made, the tem- 
perature equalled that of mid-summer. 
The other forms of Eczema, so generally 
traced to sudder) vicissitudes of tempera- 
ture, were noticed less during the summer 
than in the other portions of the year. 
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The Lichen tropicus^ %t PricUy Heat, 
was rarely observed. 

Affections of the Brain were more fre- 
qoently observed than in 1843. Apoplexy 
and Palsy were particularly. conspicuous. 
The deaths from the former disease ex- 
ceeded what have been i^reneraliy recorded, 
though the mortality durinf; the hot sum- 
mer months of 1825 and 1838 sorpassed 
what was observed duringr the pastsnmroer. 
Inflammation of the braih was of freqvent 
occurrence ; the bills of mortality do not, 
however, indicate an unusjial propoi:Vui(l«LO& 
deaths from this source. Of the rpoaffrrk-' 
able affection of the cerebral and nervous ' 
system, in connection with fever of a low 
type, exhibiiinfr a curious cataleptic con- 
dition, a very interesting h-istory has been 
already presented by a distinguished FeU- 
low of the College^ Similar cases came 
within the sphere of our observation, but 
under circumstances not favourable for' 
watching the rise and progress of the dis- 
ease. According to the notes preserved, these 
•ases occurred in September and October. 

To the quality and quantity of the in- 
gests, many of the «cute morbid derange- 
ments of .the stomach and bowels may be 
readily traced. Aecordingly, affections of 
this character occur at all seasons of the 
year. Inflammation of the alimentary 
canal proceeds more frequently from the 
food that has been taken than from any 
atmospheric influence, though axposure to 
cold seems often to contribute in occasion- 
ing the disease. ,. The weelcly lists of inter- 
ments present the greatest n umber of 
deaths from inflammation of the stomach 
and bowels in June, and the smallest in 
February. Colic being caused, most com- 
monly, by irregularities in^diet, and by in- 
attention to the dae discharge of the fasces, 
is confined to no period of the year. In 
&(eptember, and dtvring the subsequent 
months, the disease was often accompanied 
by bilious vomiting. In these cases the 
mild chloride of mercury, given in grain 
doses, at short intervals, seemed to exert 
the most favourable influence; correcting 
the irritability of the stomach, and bringing- 
about a free diaebarge from the bowels, 
ineffectually attempted by enemata and 
purgatives of a bulky form. Some cases 
of Cholera were noticed in March, appa- 
rently occasioned by the character of the. 
food. The Cholera incident to children 
during the period of the primary dentition, 
was observed early in May; and proved 
fatal to eight persons of this age, as re- 
recorded in the bills puhlialied by the 



Board of HeaUh. Ini^Uy, the deaths from 
this source amounted tia^'one hundred and 
sixteen. The nggreva^ number of chil- 
dren who died of Cholesa, during the sum- 
mer months, is stated ^a* have been two 
hundred and thirty. In )843, the annual 
bill exhibits two hundred and sixty-eight 
deaths from Cholera Infantum. 

' Diarrhoea and Dysentery were more fre- 
quently the subject of^ medical attention 
than irf ordinary years. Dysentery was 
comparatively mild, and yielded readily to 
.gentle ptugaiives, succeeded by the com- 
pound- powder of ipecacuanha, combined 
with- the blue mass, or given with the 
syrup af tolu, accoiding: to the ability of the 
patient |o swallow pills, or to take the me- 
dicine in the other form. 

^The city of Philadelphia and the asso- 
'Ciaied districts include a large population, 
of diversified habits -and occupations, and 
exposed to the several causes inducing 
fevers of various type. On tho borders of 
the Schuylkill, and in the neighbourhood 
of pools of stagnant water, with which 
many sections abound, intermittents and 
remittents were occasionally observed in 
January. They became more freqaent 
towards the vernal equinox, and prevailed 
extensively during the months of Septem- 
ber and October, after which period the 
decline was very* perceptible. In the 
densely built portion of the city and dis- 
tricts, in ill-ventilated apartments, the 
fevers were of a typhous and typhoid cha- 
racter, according -to the nomenclature now 
in use. From actual observation, it was 
difiicult to give any account of the^ typhoa 
which seems to have been the frequent 
cause of death, throughout the year. Ty- 
phoid fever« correspond i no to the Synocbos 
of Cullefi.- seemed principally to afleet deli- 
cate females, and persons of the other sex 
just approaching the age of puberty. The 
nervous affection arcompanyi<pg several 
cases of this fonn of fever has been already 
antieipated in the remarks presented in the 
earlier portion of this report. When the 
cateleptic ondiiion was not. present, ad- 
vaatsge seemed to have been gained by 
the exhibition of remedies adapted to allay 
the' irritation. — a practice which it is be« 
lieved is gaining ground. The cases 
which came under notice did iK)t assume 
the protracted form occasionally met with 
in former years. For the most part, the 
disease terminated in the course of three 
weeks, leaving the patient extremely ema- 
ciated and feeble, and the coavalescenca 
was consequently slow. 
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ON THK STntTGITIRE AND DEVELOPMENT 
Ot THE sifOOD CORPDSCLBS. 

Via dtvdov'^ejinf.the Nooit arrywcUinnisf.cl3 
and Other Avefldiratn. end «a compariavn 
with that tf mim and the vertebrata.' 
By Oiiuitsi Nkwpo.t, E>q.. F.R.C.9- 

The snihor commences his paper hy 
remarkine. ihal he was led ift ihe pre 
■ent inquiry by aome curious racU- re- 
lating in the bloott of insecw, which 
attracted his notice while engaged on 
the last paper he presented to the 
Royiil Society, on ihe reprodiiBiion nf 
lost pans in insects anit mympoda. 
Some of these facts he is desirous of 
making known at onre to ihe society, 
preparalOry to his offering them more 
extended fesearches on ilie blood of ihp 
invenehraia. and its comparison wiih 
that oT the higher animals. 
f. The chief purpose of the author in 
the present paper is lo show the ana- 
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corpusries in the blond of insects and of 
the veriebrata, lo trace the changes 
which the former undergo as compared 
with those of (he latter, and to shew 
ihnl in development and function they 
are analogous lo Beereling cells. — - 
Dublin P'rrss. 

In piirsiiancB of this objenl, ha promi^s S- 
brief notice .if whiU linle whs alraady lniawD 
reiipeollnjf iha ciirp>iw:le« in the arLiculala, and 
of Ida different diwriplio.i* )|i"en of it by C»- 
riM. Spnn™. Wdfsner, BnwerbaBk, Eilwnrd*, 
Buly. XHil Hinie Inter ulmervHrs, all o! whom 
hjivB dwcribed ii diffKraiitly, one only. Mr. 
RowertHink. hnviii^ correctly indicated its form. 
Ha Ihen [ininBi-d* lo »rslB, ilml while eogogad 
nri other ob^rvalion* in June lasi, he fonnd 
^thiil the onl'iilmped coriinscleit, wliich arB bo 
Hhundant in tl^e calarpillar stale of the insect, 
nlii/mrt entirely di'^l'liear beriira the -insect has 
Hrrived.nl the perfecl.nr biitlerSy stHte, in wluch 
H few diiys Hller the insect ia fully developed, 
Hcarcply n ainele oatHhAped ciirpiifcle is to be 
round ; but in ibe iiliii^ of. these, there are no- 
mcroiiK very ininiile rounded bodies, ipliernW, 
ntid iil«i tnniiv flnlletied. obniwly, oval or bar- 
rel-shaped, double iNitirav.! ili<cs. Both the)* 
fiirni^ of corpnucli) hnve innleculaT inovemenli, 
wtucb are luobl energetic tu llie ipbeiulei; 
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He neit makes some geoeral dbserTations on 
the composition of the hlood of the invertebrata, 
and caib in question the accuracy of Professor 
Wagner's view in regarding the blood of these 
animals as analogous only to the chyle of the 
vertebratSf at the same time stating his belief 
that it is not only analogous to true blood, but 
that it undergoes a continued succession of 
changes through the agency of the corpuscjps. 
These minute bodies first derive nourishment 
and the means of gfbwth and increase from the 
fluid portion of the blood': -and a^erwards, 
when they have become fully developed, un- 
dergo dissolution, and help te supply the waste 
of the fluid that has been expended on the 
nourishment of the di^erent sti'uctu^s, leaving 
other little bodies, which ulso nndei:go develop- 
ment, to assist in the further elaboration ^of this 
fluid. Ho states also, that the development of 
these latter bodies appears to have a certain re- 
lation to the type of each particular class of ani- 
mals; and remarks that in the vertebrata ihe 
size of the corpuscle is perhaps in a ratio«in- 
verse to that of the activity and extent of the 
function of respiration. 

The author slates that be has been led to* 
these views, which appear to him to apply to 
animals generally, by an examination of the 
corpuscles, and by watching the changes which 
take place it^ the blood in lapidopterous insects ; 
and he points out their accordance with those of 
Wagner, Henle, and Wharton Jones, with re- 
gard to the function of the corpuscles; but pro- 
poses to give the details on which his own view 
respecting the size of the corpuscle ia founded 
on a future occasion. He then enters more 
particularly on the consideration of the forms of 
corpuscle in the blood in the articolata, which 
he marks as four;^ although, he observes, they 
are in reality only so many stages of develop- 
ment of one ultimate structure. These forms 
are-j — first, the molecules, which ho regards as 
comparable to the molecules observed in the 
chyle of vertebrata by Mr. Gulliver; secondly, 
tlie nitcUated or oiU-shaped eorpusckt which be 
believes' with Wagner are analogous to the 
white, or chyle corpuscles of vertebrata ; thirdly, 
the spherules^ or minute rounded bodies deve- 
loped from the oatshaped corpuscle, and which 
he believes are analogous to the free nncleoli of - 
Valentin, and probably to the very minute 
white, opaque granules constantly observed in 
the blood of vertebrata : and lastly, the discs, 
which are fiKther developments of the sphe- 
rules, and analoj^ons to the true red blood-discs 
of the higher animals, and which, as he states 
in a subsequent part of his paper, in his exami- 
nation of the blood of the human fcetos, he be- 
lieves that he has also traced from the white, 
opaque granules or spherules. 

The author then proceeds to describe these 
forms of the corpuscle in insects more minntely, 
and enters into considerable detail with refer- 
ence to the oat-shaped corpuscle, tracing it from 
its earliest distinct form, before any nucleus is I 
perceptible in it; and shows that the nucleoli | 



whi<4i constitote tfats body are gradually in- 
creased in numtier, nntil the corpuscle baa at- 
tained its fall size, when it first changes its form 
and becomes sborter,,then ronnded, and after- 
wards entirely breaks up and liberates the pn- 
cleoli that have been developed within it. This 
change of form he shows alwaytf takes place 
very rapidly in all the oatshaped corpuscles, 
large and small, .when out of the body, and to 
this circumstance he attributes the diversity in 
the descriptions that have been given by varidos 
observers of <the form of the corpuscle. He 
shows also, that, with reference to the function 
of this body, the corpuscles'are usually found in 
greatest number during the act of breaking np. 
immediately before the larva is preparing to 
change its skin, at which time the blood is ex- 
iremety co^alable; and that there are fewest 
corpuscles, or that there is the.greatest number 
of small corpuscles of this kind, soon after the 
caterpillar has again begOii to feed. When the 
Insect has assumed the pupa state, nearly the 
whole of these corpuscles are broken up. The 
greatest abundance of them is found in the net 
of changing, on the tHird or Tourth day of the 
pupa, after whjch the number of these corpus- 
cles is gradually lessened, until, when the iusect 
has entered the perfect state, very few remain. 
When the change to the perfect insect occurs, 
there is another opportunity of watching the func- 
tion ofthis corpuscle. When the wings are being 
expanded and still soil, a few oatshaped cor- 
puscles circulate through them; but s the 
wings become consolidated, these corposclOs 
appear lo be arrested, and break down in the 
circolatorjr passages, supplying directly the ma- 
terial for the consolidation of these structures; 
as appears from the entire arrest of circulation 
in these parts, and from the granular remains 
of the corpuscles which may be seen by trans- 
mitted light in a wing completely denuded of 
its scales on the upper and under surfaces. 
The sphernles and discs, of the perfect lepido- 
terous insect are then noticed; and some pecu- 
liar clavate or fiddle-.shaped bodies, which ap- 
pear to be the transition forms between sphe- 
rules and discs, are pointed out as occurring in 
the blood of one of the night moths, xylopluisia 
polyodon, aud also in the butterfly soon after it 
has left the pupa state. These facts are re- 
garded as proofs, derived from direct observa- 
tion, of the function of the corpuscle, and of its 
analogy, both in function and development, to 
the secreting cells of glands. 

In the, second division of his paper, the au- 
thor draws some comparisons between the blootf 
corpascles of insects and the vertebrata, and 
gives the details of a series of observations on 
the blood of a human fostus that was born alive 
at the end of the sixth month. . He examined 
the blood of the parent, and of the placenta, and 
also of different parts of the body of the foetus a 
few hours after death, and found in general 
that the blood of the parent contained a very 
large quantity of white chyle corpuscles, and 
was extremely coagulable ; the blood of th» 
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feeling, of oppression of whioh she com- 
plained so much previottsly; she feels 
stronger likewise. 

18th. No pain in side; cough and expec- 
toi[ation diminished; sleeps better; perspi- 
rations continue ; sibilant and sonorous r&les 
are heard to-day over greater part of right 
side of chest in front 

2Ut. Has had diarrhoea for the last two 
days, and the perspiration has ceased ; ap- 
petite diminished ; complains of a disagree- 
able bitter taste ; little dyspnoea now ; says 
** she feels much lighter in herself " 

25th. Diarrhoea lias quite subsided ; she 
says she feels better than she had for a long 
time previous to her admission ; has lost the 
disagreeable taste, in mouth, and does not 
suffer at all now from the .burning heat in 
the palms of the hands and soles of feet. 
Physical signs as before ; loud gargonille- 
ment below each clavicle. 

28tb. Tongue clean ; appetite improved ; 
cough less frequent; expectoration diminish- 
ed and less yeliow; no blood in it; perspi- 
rations have ceased for last two nights) she 
says she feels as if little was the matter .with 
her. Sibilous and sonorous r&les are heard 
over the greater part of the front ofthe chesi 
to the right of sternum ; loud gargouille- 
ment on the left side: 

February 4th. A lotion of tartar emetic, 
gr. X. to the ounce, has been rubbed upon 
the chest, and has brought out some small 
pimples ; perspires at night ; no diarrhoea ; 
pulse 104, small ; feels stronger. Has con- 
tinued the naphtha since. 

11th. The physical signs continue as be- 
fore, and the patient considered hersel/ Suffi- 
ciently well to leave and to return" to the 
country. 

Casb II. •«- Catherine M'Donnell, aetat. 
28, dark hair, eyes and complexion, admitted 
February 28, 1845. She suffers principally 
from cough, dyspnoea, and hoarseness ; ex- 
pectoration purulent and viscid ; emacia- 
tion; no diarrhoea or night ' perspirations ; 
iays the menstrual secretion has been 're- 
gular. 

On examination, the chest is much ema- 
ciated, and flattened below the clavicles ; 
gargouillement is heard with both inspira- 
tion and expiration below left clavicle ; upon 
the right. side the respiration is tracheal im- 
mediately below the clavicle, and the expi- 
ratibn is lengthened ; below this point gar- 
gouillement is audible, and has the same 
character as upon the left side. ' 

6he waa directed to take ten drops of naphthav 
in an ounce of the infaaum liai. comp. of the 
pharmacopoeia, three times a day. Counter- 



irritation, by means of the tincture of iodine, 

to the anterior regions of the chest. 

March 15th. No alteration in the general 
or physical signs ; within the last few nights 
she has been labouring under a mild form of 
delirium, of which she is conscious herself. 

25th. The patient complains more of the 
cough than of any other symptom : she has 
continued 40 take the naphtha regularly, but 
without any apparent benefit; she is more 
emaciated and weaker. The delirium con- 
tinues every night, and the patient is not 
conscious of it herself now ; she is rational 
during the day. 

26ih. The patieiit is exceedingly weak, 
and apparently dying. She died during the 
night, "^ 

Post-mortem appearances, — Apices of both 
lungs adherent above and posteriorly ; no^ 
adhesions anteriorly. Anterior surface of 
both lungs presenting much healthy texture. 
Near the apex of the right. lung two cavities 
of considrable size -^ one empty -^ the other 
full of pus ; the pulmonary tissue about 
them much consolidated. In the apex of the 
left lung a large cavity containing pus. 
Heart not diminished in size, larger than the 
closed hand of the subject, and containing 
the ordinary quantity of fat, although every 
other part, including the omentum, was en- 
tirely destitute of fat. Liver enlarged, ex- 
tending lower down and more to the'left side 
than natural ; its texture pale. 

Case 111. — Margaret Kennedy, stat. 23, 
unmarried, fair comp4exi6n, light hair, eyes 
blue, £Ldmitted January 3, 1845 ; none of her 
family have died of phthisis ; two years ago 
was attacked with cough and hemoptysis, 
which subsided.. Present illness of six 
months' duration ; she suffers from cough, 
expectoration, debility, and pain in left side 
of chest ; the night perspirations are profuse, 
and she has lost nnuch flesh ; the tongue is 
white; the appetite bad ; she is chilly dur« 
ing the day, and perspires much at night ; 
menstrual secretion scanty for the last five 
months; pulse 130 in the recumbent pos- 
ture; expectoration not copious; sputa yel- 
low and viscid ; bowels regular ; no diar- 
rhoea at any time. 

On examination, theje is flaf 
both clavicles ; percussion at 
much pain; sounds of beai 
both clavicles; below the 
gargouillement is heard ; bel 
respiration is bronchial. 

January 4th. K. Naphthie, 

Tiact. aufi 
Mist, cam pi 
Fiat haustus ter in 
Croton oil liniment tQ be rubbed 
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January 7th. Patient coaghed a great deal 
during the night; expectoration streaked 
with blood; does not think herseUso well 
to-day. 

9tli. Complains principally now of pain 
in left side, which is increased by couching ; 
expectoration somewhat less; perspiration 
at night copioas. 
A blister to the left side was directed, and a 

mUture, containing aqua lauro eerasi, was 

Bubstitnted for the naphtha. 

16th. Patient says she is. much better; 
her appetite has improved, and she feels a 
little stronger ; the pain in the left side has 
been removed, in a great measure; the 
cough and expectoration are both diminish- 
ed ; during the last two days she haid re- 
sumed the use of the naphtha. 

21st. She still pdTspires at night, and is - 
chilly daring the day; the tongue is cleaner ; 
menses have not appearedj and -there has 
been slight hemoptysis on two occasions. 
The sounds of the heirt are very loud under 
the right clavicle ; the impulse of the large 
vessels can be also felt in the same place. 

January 25th. Has been suffering for the 
last day or two from severe pain in the um- 
bilical region like colic; this was appa- 
rently produced by the naphtha, which has 
been discontinued in consequence. She has 
^conghed a good deal, and there is a little 
blood in the expectoration ; perspirations 
continue to be profuse; physical signs as 
before. The tincture of iodine has been 
applied as a counter-irritant to the whole 
front of the chest. 

February 4th. Since the last report the 
patient has had diarrhoea for a few days, 
which has been. now checked. A solution 
of tartar emetic, in the proportion of ten 
grains to the ounce -of distilled water, has 
been rubbed over the chest, which lias 
brought ont a few pimples. The cough is 
still very troublesome. ■ 

11th. The naphtha was recommenced to- 
day, and two days afterwards the patient 
left the hospital, considering herself im- 
proved. About a month subsequently she 
sank nnder the disease. 

Case IV. — Thomas Brown, a composi- 
tor, efetat. 20, admitted March 11th, 1845; 
dark hair, eves, and complexion ; none of 
his family have died of phthisis. He states 
that he has had a cough only for the last 
four months, but it was not severe until 
within the last two months; six weeks 
ago, he expectorated a small quantity of 
blood. 

He is much emaciated, and has a sallow 
unhealthy look; he coughs a great deal, 



particularly at night; expectoration thick, 
yellow, and viscid; had night perspirations 
previous to his admission, which have 
ceased now ; bowels rather too free. Per- 
cussion gives a dull sound below both cla- 
vicles, and he complains of pain from me- 
diate percussion under the right; at this 
point gargouillement is. heard ^on ausculta- 
tion ; OR the other side, gargouillement is 
also audible, but not in so intense a degree. 

He;wa8 directed to take ten drops of naphtha in 
an ounce of the. infusom lini. comp. three 
times a day. Counter-irritation to the ante- 
**rior surface of the chest, by meaus of the 
tincture of iodine, made of double strength. 
March 26th. The patient has taken the 
naphtha regularly since the 12th, but with- 
out any apparent benefit; he is weak ; his 
appetite is worse; he coughs more, and the 
expectoration preserves the same charac- 
ters. Last night slight delirium set in ; 
on questioning him, he stated that he was 
aware of this himself; he thought his 
friends had come to visit him, and wanted 
to get up and dress himself. 

April 6th. The patient died to-day ; he 
had been constantly delirious for the last 
few days, though, when spoken to, he 
answered rationally enougjf. 

Case V. — James Kane, a house-smith, 
tetat. 22, applied at the dispensary of the 
hospital December 21, 1844. He is tali 
and thin; complexion pale; none of his 
family have died of phthisis ; his father is 
alive; his mother, he-states, died of cancer 
of the breast. States that he was a hard 
drinks for two years, but has. been a 
teetotaller for the last nine months. He 
had been always perfectly healthy until 
about six months agp, when, after exposure 
to wet and cold, he was attacked with 
hemoptysis, cough, chilliness, and pain in 
the side ; he says at this time he expec- 
torated nearly half a gallon of blood. Some 
time after this he went to the country, where 
he remained for three months, and left it 
about five weeks since, nearly free from 
cough and expectoration, and having gained 
flesh and strength. On a fresh exposure 
to cold he had a return of all the symptoms. 
The cough is the roost troublesome; the 
expectoration is yellow; he complains of 
hoarseness; perspires sometimes at flight, 
and is losing flesh. 

On examination, the respiratory nhirmur 
is feeble upon both sides under the clavi- 
cles ; a moist crepitus is heard in the same 
situation when the patient makes a full in- 
spiration* The chest is flattened below the 
clavicles, and does not expand on a full 
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31sl. He ihinki hiniGelf ihaltw isjnueh 
impfoveil. He cemplaiiis moKt now or the 
cough, which, however, he states to be more 
easy, and the expecioraiioii to be free. 
He does not object to the taste of the naph- 
tha. He did not ailend the hospital sub- 
■equenl to ibis dale. 

Case VI.— Catharine Callagban, slat. 
93, uninairied, dark eyes and hair, admitted 
Inlo hospital November S8ih, 1844. ^he 
has always lived in Dublin, and has always 
enjoyed ijood health until witbio the \asi 
li?e or six muDihs. tjhe la now suffering 
from couvh and heiiioptysia. 

About fivH months ago-shebad ao attack 
of hemnpiysif, without any exciting csnse 
lo which she could Irace it, and she expec- 
torated as much as a breakfasicuprul of 
blood at the time; since then she han had 
3 cough, which, at first, waa tiiSinsr and 
short, increased in frequeocy, 
harder, hut hae only been Be 
.twoaifd three mnntha. She 

few daye, when 
as asvere as the former; she complains 
nneh ofthe cough, which isjihTy harassing, 
and of a feeling rrf ligM^St-in ihe chesi; 
she hae lost flesh, bu|-%b£ to any great ek- 
teot,and eheetatee thatAemeoetmalBecre- 



and became 
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', the chest is somewhat 
emaciated; on percjussion helow tha left 
clavicle, a dull sound is elicited; and on 
auscultation al this place, a small crapitus, 
resembling Ibet of softening tubercle, is 
audible over a suiface nearly as large as 
the palro of Ihe handv The action of the 
heart is exceedingly rapid, ^nd is heard 
loudly under the lell clavicle. 

The patient was bled, and look Ihs ace- 
tale of lead'with opinni, in small doses, 
' for two days, when tbe hemoptysis sub- 
sided. I . . 
Ten drops ofnapbtha.'in an ounce and a half of 
(ho infuaum lini:'coitip., was-direeled to be 
Uhan ihree.tinicB a day. 
December 3d,] Theie bas been no le- 



lurn of the hemoplysit, but the cough ia 
very severe^ and keeps Ihe patient awaka 
at nrghli The ctefiitns under Ihe lufi cla- 
vicle is no longer lo be heard, but the im> 
pulse of lUe heart coniiTiuea lo be eUeag 
and its sounds to be loud. 

6th. T-he na|ihiba lias been omitted for 
some days, as she thinks that it checkud 
the expecioiBiion, which -has been more 
free since. She coughs a great deal, hat 
■here has been .no return of hemoptyaia. 
The action of iha heart is very rapid, and 
its sounds are very loud. The pulse is 
140. both in^he erect and silling postnre. 

Olh. Cough exceedingly IconbUsome and 
hard ; expirclornlion ccaniy; shecon:)plains 
much of'tighiness of the chest. A very ' 
slight crepitus is just audible at the end of 
inspiration below the Tell clavicle. 
A miitiwe, cqolHining to ■ tar emetic and nitrata 

of potush, was /iirected. 

I7ih. 'I'he tartar emetic mixture mada 
her so sick that she begged it might be 
djsconlinued. She has been taking tbe 
naphtha again for ihe last fow days in the 
dose of ten drops three times a day ; the 
cough ia somewhat softer, but the taste of 
the naphtha makes her sirk ; no crepitus in 
to be delerted rtow open the left side of the 
chest: pulse 139 In sitting posture. 

The naphtha was dtecontinued at her 
own request, and she left the hospital 
aomewhat improved shortly afterwards. 

Jieruark». —The naphthK employed in 
the foregoing eases was piocuitd at the 
Apothecaries' Hall; the dose never ei- 
'^eeded ten drops three limes a day. Most 
of' the patients complained of its nauseous 
taste; in" one it produced symptoms re- 
sembling colii;, anil in a few instances I 
have been obliged ta discontinue lis use, 
owing to its causing vomiting. ' In all Iha 
caaeBCounter-irritationesternalty was com- 
bined with tbe internal administration of 
Ihe remedy. 

]n none of Ihe foregoing cases did lbs 
nanhtha DToducB the Blightei 
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any material cbangre while the patients 
were tHider its influence. 

Of the foregoing cases, three died, and I 
have been able to learn nothing subse- 
quently respecting the three others. In two 
of the latter the improvement in the general 
signs, while under treatment, was consider- 
Bble, but not at all more rapid or more con- 
eiderable than I have^frequently witnessed 
under other modes of treatment,' where the 
patient exchanged an unhealthy residence, 
or a laborious employment, for the repose 
and comforts of an hospital ; or where he 
submitted himself to tlie hygienic and the- 
rapeutic treatment which his case required. 

The naphtha was exhibited in a larger 
samber of cases than are here gfven, but 
these present a fait average /)f' the results ; 
and upon the whole, my experience of this 
medicine in phthisis does^ not lead me to 
say much in its favour \. tis an auxiliary to* 
other means it may^ be occasionally useful, 
but as a specific in*[ihthisiB,^it'has ncvlnofe 
title to the term than many other medicines 
.which have preceded it. -^Ibid. 

SYPHILIS TRANSMITTED* ¥90^ S^TR^ 

TO CHILD.* 'V:,/-'^. •• 

Conetitutional syphilid, in the fatbOittf'St^se 

of repeated abortions^ and subsequent in,' 

: feciion of the fatxiSy hor?i at the full period, 

the moi^i^rj^iainin^ -wholly frve from dis' 

.ease ; ' ivitU'oitaervations, 

By W. Acton, slfteon tothe Islington DtspensatiTry. 

- Xhe authoifv remark^, that the iV^e- 
dico-Chirurgical Trairftaetions, as well 
as Treatises on Venereal Disease, fur-, 
nish numerous instances of syptiiiis in 
infants, dependant on previous contami- 
nation of the mother alone, or of both 
parents ; but surgeons and accoucheurs 
have hesitated in believing that the male 
can infect the e4ibcyo without infecling 
the female.* Mfiree cases are brought 
forjvard in ordfertd elucidate the pornt 
in question. 

M. H., nine -weeks old, was brought to the 
author t>y its mother on account of aa eru^iaii, 
chiefly papular, over the whole body. The 
voice was hoarse, and there was slight discharge 
from the nose ; the palms of the'hands presented 
a scaly copper-coloured eruption. • Emaciation 
was less than is usually observed in childreu la 
boaring under syphilis, but that peculiar earthy 
hue of the skin generally was very evident. 
The mother states, she married four years ago, 
became soon after pregnant, and at the full 
time produced a dead child, the skin of which 
was dark coloured, and peeled off on the slight- 
est touch. During the following year she mis- 
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carried. On the •cenrrence of the third pre^- 
nnney, the child, the present patient, was born 
at the full period perfectly healthy. During 
the third week ^pota were observed ou the 
genital organs, and' the^ hate been increasing 
up to the present time. No symptom,' either of 
primary or secondary disease, could be dis- 
covered io the mother. The father aboul four 
years Agd contracted chancres, was salivated, 
and secondary symptoms* followed. He again 
look mercury, and, believing himself cured, 
marked, aud denies having had any primary 
symptoms siuce, but be has occasionally seen 
white spots on^his mouth and tongue — has not 
remarked any spots on bis body. There is nothing 
at presenWin.his appearance to bespeak syphilis, 
uorucan any recent mtfrks of infection be discov- 
ered. Ther author directed an ointment, composed 
of unguent,' bydrarg. nitrat. aud spermaceti, 
to b^ applied to the affected skin, and a powder 
containing two grains of hydrarg. c. creta, to be' 
given at- night. Within a mouth the child was 
free from disease, and had regained its healthy 
appearance.' The anther gives an abridged ac- 
count of^ two other Cases of secondary syphilis 
in men, whose wives were free from all disease, 
but had miscarried. He remarks that these 
cases furnish three instances of males affected 
with coustitutional syphilis who marry and yet 
Pdil to communicate any disease to their wives, 
thus far corroborating oiij experiments, that se- 
coiic^ary symptoms are not inoculable or capable 
uf transmission ftcftn an infected ^9«kiU to 'S\,n * 
healthy feniale. They moreoj^^niakeUt pi'O- 
bable that a male thus infected may so%ar ex- 
ercise a morbid influence on the embryo, the 
-result of cohabitiition between him and a healthy 
female, as to cause its premature expulsion, or 
disease St so much, that soon after hirth second- 
ary symptoms will appear. The first case 
further induces the belief^ that though syphilis 
may produce miscarriage, a healthy child can 
be subsequently born, although no mercury be 
given to either parent. Jf it be true that the 
father can infect the foetus without contami- 
nating the mother, it justifies the surgeon in 
sparing her a course of mercury, and may in- 
duce hitrkto treaX the child with some mild mer- 
curiTil without fear of its being reinfected by the 
milk of the mother *, thus offering additional evi- 
dence that the mother does ^ot partioipate in the 
disease which the child inherits from the father. 
• Dr. .King said, that when a child was born 
with syphilis. Dr. Hamilton of Edinburgh, u)>ed 
,to recourmend that both parents should be 
placed under the influence of mercury. He.re 
lated some cases to show that a child might b€ 
born with syphilis, although the mother might 
be uncontaminated. He re*gaVded the plan of 
treating children so affected hy plncing'a flan- 
nel beU round their body sinpar^d.wiih mercu- 
rial ointment, and covete^with (Al silk, as re- 
co'mmended by Sir B. Brodie, its an excellent ' 
mode of treatment. 

Dr. Johnson did not believe the father could 
giv^ constitutional disease to his oflVpring, un- 
less the mother were aflected.' If the local dis- 
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/ ease were prodaced in th^* mother, it w'onld 
ezptain the occirrrence ofdiseane in the child. 

Mr. Simon mentjoued several cases detailed 
iln th9 German journals, to* show that, in all 
eaaet where the diild was born With syphilis, 
both parents had laboarftd under the primary 
disease, although 'in the wonian it*might not 
have been observed. * , ^ . 

Mr. Arnott bad seeQ several cases df children 
bom with syphilis, the mothers of which had 
flfever suffered from the primary affectiom He 
therefore believed that the father migh^ coqtami- 
nate his offspring without affectitog the mother. 
He had had no experience in the treatment of 
parents under these circumstances, but was in- 
clined to adopt the practibe of Mr# Colles of 
'Dublin, of placing both ^larents" under the in- 
fluence of mercury. 

Dr. W. Merriman related some cases to show 
^ that the mother was not necessarily contaniiuat- 
'ed wjien the offspring was born with syphilis. 

Mr. Wade had been long convinced that (be 
father might communicate syphilis to his child, 
whilst the mother remained unaffected. 

After a few words from Sir G. Lefef re,- 

Mr. Acton ifose to^rcply, and expressed his 
regret that the paper had been reud so late in the 
evening, that he had not timeto reply to all'the 
observations ma*de. He should not have intro- 
duced his paper to the society^ had he not be- 
lieved that the cases detailed were more. com- 
plete than an^ dthors on record, as containing a 
correct description of the disease in the child, 
'the symptoms in the father, and the negative 
evidence furnished by examination of the mo- 
ther. His object was to show the real influ^ce 
of syphilis in inducing abortioA, not, as some 
supposed, an indefinite time after its cure, but 
to point out the, possibility that a man can con- 
taminate the foetus during the period he himself 
is labouring under secondary syilFiptbms. He 
could furnish abundance of cases from books 
founded on insufficient evidence. Hts objeet 
wasto take the opiniori of practical surgeons 
upon the quosCion. Another practical indica- 
tion he had pointed out in "the paper, if his 
views were correct, was, that in order that 
healthy'children should be b'orR,it was'not neces- 
sary to place the mother under the influence of 
mercury'— a proceeding always injurious to 
the child, by deterriorating the milk. He attri- 
buted tho great m'ortality among syphilitic chil- 
dren to the adminii^ratioii pf merc'iiriaisto'the 
nui^sing mother. He preferred always admin- 
istering it to the infant, however yOong, as it^ 
usually produted the best eflects, as in the- case 
detailed, particularly if the mild preparations 
were used. — Mtdifal Gazette. 

ON THjB INFLtT£:NCE OF MANIPULATING 
TOBACCO, 'on t>HTHISIS, RHEUMATISM, 
AND AGUE. 

By Dr. RuFT, of Strasbourg. 
{Academy of Medicine. — May 19 ) 

Dr. Ruff dddresFsed a letter to the 



Acade9i}r on the foregping subjject, in 
consequence of M.- M elier'^ recent re- 
port to the Academy on the sanatory 
condition of tobacco manufacturers. 
, M. Melier*8 'report, Dr. RufT says, 
induces rae to> address a few short re- 

t 

mark's to the Academy, which are the 
result of fourteen years observation of 
the op.eratiyes in the tobacco factory »f 
Strasbourg,T-a manufactory which pre- 
sents the most favourable opportunity 
for clinipal observation, as almost all 
the work people enter it in early youth, 
.pass their entire life" in manipulating 
tobaccd,. and apply exclusively to me 
for medical advice. 

' M. Melier specially mentions' three 
diseases,. — phthisis,* rheumatism, and 
S^gue* — which are all of very frequent 
occurret>ee in Straal^ourg. I first,' in 
1836, and subsequently in 1842, drew 
the attention of physicians attached. to 
tobacco factories to phthisis, affirming 
that -phthisis fs a rare disease amongst 
workmen . habituated from infancy to 
tfie manipulation o^ tobacco : and fur- 
thermore, that phthisis runs a. slower 
course th^n usual in persons who enter 
such ifactories with the germ of the dis«- 
ease. I trust that I shall be able to 
prove this assertion by publishing aa 
accurate account of4he phthisical per- 
sons w-ho have worked for many years 
in the Strasbourg tobacco factory, of 
others who entered the factory two 
years since, and who were ascertained 
by several physicians to unquestionably 
labour under phthrsiff; and finally, by 
a pomparison of the rale of progress of 
phthisis in different members of the 
same families, some of whom were em- 
ployed in the tobacco factory, and 
others not. . In the meantime, I protest 
against M. Melier's conclusion — that, 
being employed in the manufacture of 
.tobacco, neither preserves from phthisis 
nor retards the progress of that dis- 
ease. V 

As 10 rheumatism, I have not found 
that the emanations of tobacco are effi- 
cacious in that affection; on the> 
trary, it is of very frequent occur- 
neady one-fifth of the patients f 
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Strasbourg tobacco factory being af- 
fected wiiTi this disease. The liability 
of the workmen to rheunnatism arises 
from their carelessness in exposing 
themselves incautiously to sudden 
changes of temperature. Among .271 
operatives (189 males and 82 females) 
employed in the, factory« there were in 
I he years 

1842, 38 cases of rhettmatism amongst 192 pat's 
1843, 41 do. do. . do! 191 dq. 

. 1844, 31 do. do. do: 138 do. 

The assertion contained. in M. Me- 
Iter's report, that manipulating t5baopo 
seems to exert a prophylactic influence^ 
against ague, is* by na means cgnfirmed 
by my experience. During the last 
three years, I had among the 271 gpe- 
ratives, four cases of ague in 1842, 
seventeen in 1843, and on^ only. in 
1844; and on compaj*ing those num- 
bers with the number of cases of ague 
that occurred in the families of the -o^ie- 
ratives* and amongst' the population at 
large, the proportional results are ex- 
actly the same. — Dublin Med, Pjreas. 

» 

TREATMENT OF POISOKINO BY pRUSSlC 

* ACID. 

Good Effects of Cold Effusion, — Recovery 
after large doses. 

Sir, — As the following staiement ap- 
pears interesting at the present RioHnen't, 
inasmuch as it shows, I think, the greatest 
length of time thd haman subject has been 
observed to bernnder the in^uence of hy- 
drocyanic acid without producmg death, I 
shall feel obliged by its insertion' in the 
Gazette. 

I am, sir, , 
Your obedient servant, . 

Thoatas Taxlor. 

H. G , aged 59," a healthy agricul- 

'taral labourer, rather stout made, applied 
to be relieved from ascarides, and was fur- 
nished with a draught containing 01. Ricinl, 
5vj., Spt. Tereb. 5ijf which'he wasdirected 
to take early in the morning. His wife, at 
the same time, was taking prussic acid of 
Scheele*s strength for adyspeptic affection. 
The wife's bottle •contained sixly minims 
of Scheele*s acid, diluted with three ounces 
of distilled water, of which she took one 



tea-spoonful in toast and water three .times 
a' day., She had taken, as nearly as ooold 
be ascertaiped, about one fourth part of the. 
medicine, or six drachms, containing fifteen 
minims of the apid : there remained in the 
bottle eighteen drachms, containing forty- 
five drops of Hhe acid, the whole of which 
was swallowed by the husband instead of 
the dcaught prescribed for him : he had ho 
sooper taken tt th^n he was seized with a 
violent constriction of the diaphragm, with 
a sense of suffbcatioR. . He walked to the 
outer AofiT of the 'house, about twelve or 
fourteen <paces, when he feU Insensible, and, 
in' his^fall, broke a larg^ pan, which was 
fall of water, the contents of which pretty 
well saturated his clothes, and this, no 
'doubt, Jiad a beneficial influence upon. him. 
The accident took place about half past 
seven o^clock in th^ morning, and it was 
not until twenty minutes after^tleven, or 
nearly four hours after taking the acid, that 
he showed symptoms of returning anima- 
tion. At this time he was seen . 6y Mr. 
Currie, a gentleman at present assiistPng 
-me, who, oh making inquiries as to what 
he had taken, discovered the mistake, whenj 
by the application of cold wsTter and ammo- 
nia, he was soon restored. When coming 
to himself he vomited freely, but no odour 
of the acid was perceptible in what he 
threw off his stomach! The next day he 
was suffering from the effects of hot bricks, 
and hot bottles of water, which had been 
applied to him with too liberal a hand dur- 
ing the state of insensibility before Mr. 
Currie saw him, and which is now his only 
ailment. 

[The acid Which wasiiere taken was sup- 
.posed in the first place to have been 
ScheeJe^s! On analysis, however, it was 
found t^hat fifty drops gave ofily five grains 
of well-washed and dried cyanide of silver 
(equal to one grain of anhydroUs prussic 
acid).^ The patient, therefore, swallowed a 
xlose equal to that taken in Mr. Hick*s case, 
elsewhere , reported (vol. xxxv., p. 893), 
i. e., nint'-tenths of a grain of anhydrous acid, 
which shows that this dose may be taken 
wit<hout always proving fatal, although in 
this instance the patient, a stout healthy 
man, had a narrow escape of his life, for he 
only began to recover after hours. This 
case shows that in reporting a case of poi- 
soning by prussic acid; it is always, neces- 
sary, if possil^le, to determine the exac^ 
strength of the acid from part of the poison 
taken ; for the acid here used was reputed 

to be Scheele's, when it turnM out ♦^ *- 

stronger than that of the Pharma? 
proves that a person, afler haviaj^ 
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ed Buch a dose, may have the* power of run- 
ning a considerable distance; and further, 
that the contents of the stomach, in the short 
space of four hours^^fiex nine-tenths of a 
grain have been dwallowed-, may leave no- 
smell of prussic acid. This 9ase is in 
many respects interesting and important.]' ' 

.We add to this' two other ^ses for the 
purpose of showing the .bene (rcial eflfects of 
cold affusion. 

Case of Poisoning by Hydrocyanic Acid, 

Mr. Harthill has related a case of reco- 
very from poisoning by hydrocyapic acid, 
which recently occurred* under his care. 
He was summoned to a soldier, aged 23, 
about 9 o'clock in the evening of the i5th 
of January, and was informed that he had' 
taken poison. He found him' insielisible, 
with convulsions. The mouth having been 
forced open, emetics of mustard and suU 
phate of zinc were exhibited. Mr. Harthill 
sent to Mr. Law, at the Infirmary, who ar- 
rived shortly with a stomach pump, which 
was used for injecting the stomach, forvthe 
tube could not be introduced far enough to 
withdraw any fluid ; a stream of cold water 
was applied to the spine, and turpentine 
enernata admini&tered. The effects of the 
cold water were instantaneous, feeling arni 
consciousness becoming immediately evi- 
dent. Powerful stimujii brandy and ammor 
nia, were administered ; sinapisms to the 
thighs, ahd in about four' hours, eight mi- 
nims of tincture of opium were given. The 
nejtt day he was much recovered, and has 
since been sent to bead quarters. On 
making search, an ounce phial waa found, 
smelling very strongly of hydrocyanic aeid 
—•labelled, but Avith the name of the drug- 
gist cut off, -apparently by design, and no 
account could be obtained a$ to the place 
where it could be procured. (^Prov, Med, 
Jour,, Mar. 1845.) The quantity taken is 
not stated. 

Poisoning by Hydrocyanic Acid» 

The following case was originally re- 
ported by Dr. Banks, of Loutb, iii the Edin- 
burgh Med. and Surgical Journal.* We are 
induced to extract it in an abridged form, 
as the treatment appears to have been quite 
successful in an almost hopeless case. 

A girl, 8&t 1% while labouring under 
dyspepsia, took hydrocyanic acid as a me- 
dicine. In order that she might have it in 
as cheap a form as possible, an ounce and a 
half phial was sent, containing forty drops 
of the acid in the whole mixture, of which 
she was direcied to take a tea-spoonfpl in 

♦ VoKxlviii., p. 44. 



camomile tea. 8be did not attend to the 
directions, and carelessly poured oat into a 
cup rather more than three-fourths of the 
whole mixture (therefore thirty drops of 
acid) into a cup, and drank it off. Im- 
mediately after taking it, she exclaimed* 
** bread ! bread !" and in another instant her 
mother |)erceived her spring up convulsively 
frotfi her seat, and qdickly rari to her as- 
.sistanpe. The mother states that she was 
then quite senseless ; her teeth firmly set, 
and her eyes staring and fixed. Two me- 
dical men arrived in five minutes after the 
dosq was taken. No stimulants could be 
adminfsteretd, sfs she was unable to swal- 
low. ^The con'vuJsive stage was now passed. 
Tbe patient was lying on the floor, sense- 
less ; the limbs quite fiaceid ; • eyes fixed 
and gjistening; ffupils d11ated,'and wholly 
Insensible ; respiration slow and feebie, 
and the pulse scarcely perceptible, with a 
cold clammy sweat^ over the surface. In 
spite of stimulants being, introduced into 
the stomach by the stomach-pump, there 
was no amelioration of the symptoms. 
Cold affusion was then employed. A stream 
of cold water from a. large pitcher held at 
some distance above was allowed* to fall 
upon, the head. }n a minute afterwards, 
.the patient began to move. She then be- 
came convulsed, and writhed and moaned 
as. if i^n agony, llie respiration* became 
SLtronger, the pulse fuller. The cold affu- 
sion was repeated, when she again cried 
out as if in great. pain,.extended the extre- 
mities, and passed an involuntary evacua- 
tion. .The pulse and breathing continued 
to improv6,^and there was some appearance 
of retuToiog consciousness. 8he was placed 
in a warm bed ; reaction followed, and in a 
few hours she appeared quite sensible and 
collected, but had no recoMection of any- 
thing that ha3 transpired. SUe was ill and 
weak for a few days, pnd complained of 
weight, pain, and heat of the head, with 
some gastric uneasiness, but which were 
soon relieved. She perfectly recovered. 

[This. case is highly interesting as show- 
ing the good effects of cold affusion. There 
is reasonable ground to attribute the reco- 
very of this'patient to the practice. It is 
far better than venesection, which can only 
be prejudicial, where a powerful sedative 
effect has been produced on the heart. In 
one important point the case is sadly defec- 
tive, — the strength of the prussic acid, and 
the quantity of anhydrous acid taken in the 
thirty drops, are not mentioned. All we 
are informed of is, that *the acid was pro- 
cared from Garden of Oxford Street. Dr» 
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Ohristisoo states, that the dose hare taken 
waa very nearly a whole grain of anhydrous 
acid (770), but upon what authority does 
not appear.] ' 

due of Poisoning hy. Chftry-laurel Water, 

By Dr. Hayn. 

The following case, published in Schmidt's 
Jahrbiicher, and extracted frotn.tbe Chejni^t, 
April, 1845, is chiefly remarkable for the 
great length of time during which the symp- 
toms were protracted. ^ 
"A middle-aged man, of ahypcchondiiiical 
disposition, found means of procuring acyia 



following appefiirances presented themselves. 
Immediately behind the iris was a circular 
layer, of -a pale, whitish, semi-transparent 
colour^ and possessing a considerahle de- 
gree of toughness. This was evidently the 
remains of the ant^ior capsule of the Jens, 
and presented in its centre aa irregiilar 
aperture with pnckered edges, about the 
size of a dilated pupil. The posterior cap- 
sule ofthe lens oould not be distinguished. 
The situation of the leqs was o(^cupi^ by a 
perfectly transparent fluid, in every respect 
resembling the aqueons. humour of the eye. 



laul-bcerasi,of which he drank oneoij^ice^ with which it freely.communicated through 
and a half,- when the symptoms of poison- i^« aperture in the anterior capsule above 
ing appeared, he did not denjf having com- described. ^ Ibid. 
mitted the crime. Not until after three 
hours jpas paralysis -noticed in both the' 
hands and feet ; the head hung down^ he 
b^ng unable to raise it ; invduntary ex- 
cretions of fceces atid. urine ; the extremities 
were motionless and cold, but not devoid of 
sensation ; the pulse small, the voice hoarse, 
but distinct The full consciousness of the 
patient was remarkable. He felt pleasure 
m finding his debility to be' on the increase, 
«ftnd notwithstanding the antidotes adminis-; 
tered, he calmly^ expired in the evening. 
On dissection, the blbod yras found to be of 
the peculiar striking dark colour' and unctu- 
ous condition, but no odour of prussic acid 
could be perceived / -«^ Med, Gaz, 

ST.. OE0R6E*S "HOSPITAL. 

Complete Absorption of the Lena four years 

after the operation of Keratonixis, ' 
By Hemrt Lcb, Esq. . * . 

Chavles Whale, set. 93, was admitted a 
patient into St. George's Hospital, in the 
summer of the year 1841. ^ He had at that 
time a cataract in the jright eyf, which he* 
stated^had been produced by a slight blow 
from a switch some time previously. The 
lens appeared of a pearl whl^e colons, di- 
vided by radii of a greater degree of opacity. 

Mr. . fiabington, under Whose c^re this 
patient was placed,' introduced a needle 
through the cornea^ and lacerated to a slight 
extent Ihe anterior capsule of the lens. 
This operation was subsequently repeated, 
and the opacity gradually apd enlirely dis- 
appeared. A considerable degree of vision 
was restored, but as the . sight of the left 
eye was unimpaired, the aflfected eye was 



ANALYSIS OF THE BLOOD |^ A CA^E OF 

EPILEPSY AFTER A LONG CONTINUED 

tSE OF TUB NITRATE OF S^LVBR. 

B^ t)r. Heller. 

With remarks on the discoloration of the skin 
* produced by that substance, by the editor. 

The patient was a boy, aged' 13 
y.ears, under the ca^e of Dr. Bittner. 
He had taken for a period of five weeks* 
the nitrate of silver in a dose gradually- 
raised from one tq three graiivsi daily, 
without the slightest appearance of dis- 
coloration of the skin. Dr. ' Heller 
wished to examine the blood, but in 
spite of the continued use of the ni« 
trate, the skin did not become discO'* 
loured ; althougl^ such k result has 
been frequently observed, an'd Watt- 
mann found that where the change of 
colour was produced, it did not again 
disappear eve;i when the use of the ni«> 
trate of silver had been long disconi 
tinned. In the present ca»e, the epi* 
lepiic paroxysms qame on daily. The 
individaal was ^dieted to onanism. 

The blood foe the purpose of analy-' 
sis was obtained by cupping. It was 
of ^ bright red colour, and had the 
usual odour and taste. Coagulation 
'had cOAipletely 'taken place into clot 
and serum. The serum was of a 
bright. red colour, and clear ; it had an 



subsequently little used. This patient was | alkaline reaction. The clot was of a 
lf:::£ZlV,ZtX^^^^^^^^ ^-^}^ red. without, any sign of buffy 



ipoi^the Ist of January 
phthisis on the 20th of April following. In 
examining the eye,* which had formerly 
been the seat of ca^iract, after death, the 
23* 



coar, and presented its usual normal 
characters. 
The quantity of blood taken for 
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analysis amounted to 17*07 grammes* 
(263-39 grs.). The serum weighed 9- 
grammes (138*87 grains), and the clot 
8*07 grammes (1*24*52 grains). These 



m4n\a on which that iDrereoee is based. In the 
firal place, the qbaottty of blood Ukoo wa« ex- 
tremely small (17-07 grammesV lu the. expe- 
riments of M. de Kramer, of Milan,* from two 

o vi «.«««.- V**-- -• «-o.,., .. 10 three hundred grammes of blood at least 

5.- • r 1 AAA ^^.f «f Were employed, even m cases m which the n*- 

qa%ntities give for 1000 parts of | ^^^^^.^j. j.^^J^^'^^ j^^^^ ^^i^j^^^^^d i„ j„g^ 

blood :— 

Sernm, 5^27-24 

Clot, 47276 

Further, 1000 parU of blood yielded : 

Water, T»7-2 

Solid residae (301 Fibrin) 2t)2 8 

i 



1000. 



Proussfar detecting silver. 

The dried residae of the serum and crassa- 
ineptam, amoantiiig to rntlker more than 3 
grammes (46*29 grains) was incinerated in a 

?latiua cracibie, antil a Bzed'ash was obtafned.. 
*hi0 was next digested in warm i>itrio acid 
considerably diluted with water. The nitric 
acid was expelled by -hea^, and the clear bnt 
still slightly acid liquid was theu tested fos 
■iker, by means of the chloride of sodium and 
other delicate reagents. Not a trace of the* 
^etal could he diicocered. 

On two subsequent occasions, blond taken \)y 
copying from the fame patient, was again ex- 
amined, but with this same negative results, 
from w|iich it is reasoi>able to infer, that the 
silver in this case had really not entered into, or 
combined witl]^ the blood, — a fact established 
on the one hand by the medicine, even under 
the long continued use oflarge doses, prodacing 
110 effect ou the skin of the psftient, and on the 
«thec the certainty that had the'noetal existed In 
toe blood, even iu an imponderable quantity, it 
would assuredly have bee'n detected by the 
chemical process employed." — Heller's Archiv. 
fur Pfipstologisthe und PtUkdogisdte Chemie 
und MfJcros&piCf 1884, k 9. 

Remarks. — We have inserted this case from 
the interest now excited by the employment of 
the oxide of silver, instead of the nitrate, in. the 
treatment of certain diseases. It wasi supposed 
among other benefits, that it was not exposed 
to the objection of producing cutaneous disco- 
loration ; bnt it would appear that ihl^, is not 
consistent >ivith the expertence of the practi- 
tioner who first fecommended its eraployVnent 
in this country, and to whom Sir James Eyre, 
iu his recent work, gives full credit for the in- 
troduction of the remedy .f. Heller*s case shows 
ihat nitrate of silver may be used for some 
weeks in large doses without producing cuta- 
neous discoloration. No silver could be de- 
tected in the bloody and it is probable that Hel- 
ler's inference was correct, t. c, that not a trace 
of the rnStal was present in that liquid ; but we 
think there are some ohjpclions to the experi- 



lish. 



The gramme is equal to 15*43 grains Eng 



doses as a poison to animals. The result was, 
that the metal was found both in arterial aod 
venous -blood. Another objection h, that the 
process' of analysis used by Heller was defec- 
tive. The large proportion of «hloridca cdn- 
tained in the blood, would convert the silver to 
a' fixed chloride insoluble in nitric acid. This 
acid, therefore, would not be likely* to take up 
any Silver from the ash. De Kramer's plan 
consisted va heating the ash to a high tempera- 
ture wrth potash, lixiviating and washin| the 
residue, and (hen digesting it in nitric acid, in 
order to dissolve any pdrticles of metallic silver. 
In Ahis solution, he easily detected silver. We 
have uol oaet with auy case whfire silver was 
detected in the blood of a person taking the 
nitrate in 'small doses as a medioine ; but it 
would probably be found by De JCramer's pro- 
cess. That the salt does in some form enter 
into this liquid, is clear from the cutaneous dis- 
coloration occasionally produced. The chl«- 
ride of silver, given in strong doses to animal^^ 
lias also been found to enter the blood, and w^ 
think further inquiry would show that the 
oxide U probably not exempt from this serious^ 
objection to the employment of preparations of 
silver. 

With respect to the Qolour produced m the 
skin by the uso of these, preparations, Dr. Biett, 
like many other physicians, has observed, that 
it sometimes appeafs only a loog lime after 
Gouimencing.with the use of the niti;ate. Ac- 
cording to t)r. Johnson, it requires at least 
three months' adm?ni8tration of the nitrate as a 
medicine iii order that the complexion should 
be affecled,.and that when taken for periods 
shorter than thia. there has be^u no discolora- 
tion. The results, however, 'must materially 
depend upan tfle qnantity of niirale taken, and 
the rapi^diiy of absorption. From a blue, the 
cak)ur passes. to a bronze hue, especially in 
those discoloured parts whiph are exposed to 
tlie sun, as the face and hands. It gradually 
-deepea^, so as to become almost black. The 
conjunctivae acquire a livid hue, and the same 
<i)lour has- been remarked in the skin of the 
lips. In some instances, the' dUcoloraiion hfw 
slightly diminished after a time, but noccuse is 
known in which it has wholly disappeared. 
Dr. Biett. saw at Geneva, two persons iu 
whom the cblour had remained unchanged for 
a period of twenty years. It is singular, that 
while the hair does not become discoloured, the 
nails have been observed to acqure a bluish 
tinge. Even old cicatrices undergo this chaoee, 
but in a cicatrix for^ued subsequently^ the 
discoloration, the skin has been observed to 
white. Tho -cause of this singular 



t Mr. Lanes communication, p. 112^ 



remain 



*- A<iinules JJ' Hygiene Fubli^ue et de Medji" 
cine Legale, xxix., 429. 
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change 'is bat Htlle anderstood. It is probably 
due to a cooibination in the first instance of% 
the oxide or salt of silver wi^h the superficial . 
layers of the true skin ; for the cuticle ims been 
iVe()aently removed by blisters without dimin- 
ishing the intensity of the colour ; and in the 
case sapppsed, light woujd act upon the metal 
as it does in any other instance. where one of 
its salts is in contact with organic matter, i. e., 
redoce it to' the state of suboxide or' metal, 
which wou4d then form ab intimate combina- 
tion with the organic tissues. One of the most 
powerful solvents of silver ii> thi^ (Condition, is 
tlie cyanide of potassium. A suggestion has 
been made, that a solution of this salt might be 
used for removing the colour, but its poisonous 
properties are 90 great, tha't it cauld hardly be 
employed with safety nnc^r any circumstances, 
even supposing it to act efficaciously. 

TEETH CUTTING MACHINE. 

J 

A description ef the PjUent DentifactOTf in- 
vented 

By Mr. Tomes, Surgeon-Dentist to the Middlesex 

Huspilal* 

The aJuthojx in his description, divides arti- 
ficial teeth into two parts: — fi^st,- that -part- 
which lies upon the surface of the gums and 
palate, and which he calls the base of the teeth ; 
and secondly, the teeth themselves, which. ai^ 
fixed to the base. - To make the base perfect, 
seems to be the greatest difhpulty in dental an, 
since it is at aH times difficult to make by hand 
irregular surfaces to (it each other, especially 
when thesnrf^ce to be fitted is ^s convoluted 
.as that of the gums and palate. Nevertheless, 
the whole value of artificfal teeth depends upon 
their 6tting with great accuracy to that surface 
of the mouth upon which they are destined to 
rest, and l)y which the pressure of mastication 
is to be borne. This difficulty js, however, 
completely overcome by the dentifact»r, which 
is capable of copying, with the.greate^t possible 
fidelity, any'jsnrface placed before' it-. The 
lYsnal method of fitting the base ia as follows.: — 
A correct cast in .plaster of Paris, being ob- 
tained, its surface is covered with red paint. 
The block, of Hippopotanaus tooth, now known 
by the name of dentine, is placed upon the 
cast, in the required position ; by the contact, 
certain parts of the dentine will have received 
the paint; fbes^ are cut away,. and the contact 
is repeated ; the colouied points are again cut 
away : and'this is done again and again, till the 
dentine is found to fit the surface of the plaster 
cast. This process takes a considerable lengtTi 
of time and good workmanship, and even then, 
perfect accuracy cannot be ensured. If guid 
be used for the base, dentine is fitted upon its 
surface for the grinding teeth ; and here, as in 
the former case, great accuracy is necessary, 
otherwise food will work between the gold and 

' ; , , • 

* Mr. l^ane's ComDaunication,'p. 112. 



dentine, and there become ofiensive. Up to 
this time, dentists possessed no means of ascer- 
taining whetl^er the' cast of the mouth to which 
they were about to work> was correct or not 
This defect is no^ remedied in the system pro- 
posed by Mr. Tomes. Having obtaiined the 
cast of the moutli in the usual manner, he 
presses upon it, when softened by heat, a pe- 
culiar kind of hard wax. This, when cool, is 
removed, and presents a perfect ceunterpart of 
the cast. The composition is -then cut into the 
shape of the intended teeth, and is placed in 
the mouth of the patient, to which it will be* 
found lo fit perfectly, supposing the cast on 
which it has been formed be correct; but on 
the other hand, should it not fit, then attention 
will be drawn to the error in the cast, and a 
new one will be taken. So that this moukling 
wax fiKuishes a ready means of testing the ac- 
tiuracy of the plaster cast before the teeth are 
commenced. 

Should, however, the composition model' fit 
the mouth perfectly, it is placed in the machine^ 
with a block of dentine by its side ; and by the 
action of a cutting drill,'a copy is ^eedily pro- 
duced, witli-such accuracy of detail that were 
the copy and the original in a similar material, 
it would be difficult to distinguish the one from 
the other. 

The frame-work of the machine is of cast 
iron^ and consists of an horizontal and a per- 
pendicular portion, Which join each at a right 
angle. Upon the vertical part are two slides, 
which move a plate of iron iu two directions in 
the vertical -plane ; namely, horizontally and 
vertically. Upon the plate so moved are fixed 
the composition model of the artificial teeth, 
and the'hiock of dentine ; the two must, there 
fore, partake of absolutely the same motion. 
UptTnnhe horizontal plane of the machine is a 
* third side, which moves horizontally also^ but 
at right aitigles to the two motkins of the verti- 
cal slides. A'tracefr and drill ate pecmanently 
fixed upon this third slide; the tracer being 
placed opposite the composite model, and the 
drill helbre the dentine. The drill being put in 
motion by a foot wheel, the tracer, by means of 
the slides (which are moved by hand screws), 
is made to pass ov^r the surface of the model, 
while the revolving drill being constrained to 
follovv a similar course, cute in the dentine a 
fac-simile to the model over which the tracer 
has passed. 

. It is essential that the drill and tracer be alike 
in size and shape, and that the tracer be of such 
eize and shape that can follow any part of the 
surface of the model. The machine not .only 
works with great accuracyj but also with ra- 
pidity ; it will therefore supersede hand labour 
in this branch oPart, surpassing the latter both 
in the. lime of producing and in the quality of 
the production. It is probable that the insiro- 
inent will be found available for supplying 
other surgical losses than those sustained iu the 
organs of mastication and articulation, for 
which alcue ii has at present beeuupplied. 
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kbW proof ar the functions op thb 

. ANTBRIOR COLUMNS OF THB SPINAL CORD. 

** An interesLting point, \<4)icti the re- 
searches of Longet and Matteucoi have elu- 
cidated, is the fu nation of the anterior co- 
lumhs of the spinal cord, which are shown 
to possess an exclusively motor function -^ 
a met which had been aseeitained by physi- 
olbgists by other modes of investigation ; 
but which is thus singularly confirmed by 
, the influence of .electrical currents, T-heir 
experiments on the anterior whit^ fasciculi . 
of the spinal marrow, n^de on dogs, rabbits, 
frogs, and the common-ringed snake ('Co/a- 
per Natrix)^ have demonstrated that, these 
fasciouU are affected by the direct^ and in- 
verse currents in the manner of the anterior 
roots : a new proof of the exclusively motor 
Ciindtion of the anterior white pan of the 
cord." — Med, Chir. Rev. 

ACADEMY OF SCIENCES— PARIS, 1845. 

BC. BONJEAN ON THB POISONOUS EFFBCTS 

OF THE SECALE CORNUTUM. 

The ergot of rye, taken as an alimentary sub- 
stance, may giye rise to two kinds of symptoms ) 
to convulsive phenomena or td gangrene. These 
series of symptoms may present themselves 
singly or combined. A year ago, M. Bonjean 
attended u family in the vicinity of Cham berry, 
all the members of which were attacked with 
the convulsive form; he has lately observed, in 



digestion. 'She essential basis of the alimenta- 
tion of animals, he states, is constituted by three 
distinct groups of bodies': albuminous, fatty, 
and saccharine matters. The labours of modern 
chemists |^ave shown that albuminous sub- 
stances becomes assimilalable through the as- 
sistance of the gastric iuice, wfifch, by its acid, 
swells these azotized prodqcts, and bv its/^epm 
li(}Uefies them, a phenomenon analogous to that 
of diastasis on amidon. Fatty matter becomes 
assimilatable by the intervention of bile, but 
with regard to feculaceous aiid saccharine mat- 
ter, says M. Mial he, there is nothing positive 
known. This Facuna in science he has en- 
deavoured to fill. 

'I The new facts at which M. Miaihe has ar- 
rived; {end to show that all hydro-carbonaceous 
substances can only undergo iho phenomenon 
of assimilation "when they baVe been deconr- 
posed. bywthe wealc alkaline disRolutions con- 
tained in the vital hHoiours ; either immediately, 
fis with glucose, jdextnne, -sugar of milk: or 
mediately, as with cane sugar and amidon, 
which hdve to be first transformed in the econo- 
my, the one (cane-sugar) into glucose, the other 
intoudextrine or glucose. As to hydro-carbona- 
ceous substances, which are neither susceptible 
•f fermentation nor of decomposition by Weak 
acids, or alkalies in solution, such as lignite or 
mannite, they escape, in man, the digestive and 
assimilating action. But by what chemical 
action is the amidon transformed into dextrina 
and glucose 7 Numerous experiments have 
proved to M . Miaihe that this transformation is 
produced by the saliva^ through a'priociple 
whicbthis hnmpur contains, a principle com* 

^ ___l_l_' __a ^A_S'> • * & 



the samd neighbourhood, a case in which the ' parable, in every respect, to diasUjLsis. Iti order 
gangrenous form alone prevailed. A family * •— - -* i i— 

Composed of eight individuals — the father, 
mother, anfd six children, between the ages of 
two and seventeen -^ ate, during thre&weeks,» 
bread containing one and a half per cent, of 
ergot. The father and mother merely expe> 
rienced lassitude in the limbs ; the three eldest 
tshildren presented no abnormal symiHom. Two 
of the youngest only were attackecl with gan- 
grene : one, a boy, ten years of age^ after eating 
the bread during fifteen days, felt a severe pain 
from the left groin to the calf of the leg. The 
ieet and legs became tumefied, covered with 
pblyctenae, and the gangrene, appearing at the 
mferior third of the legs,/Jescended towai-dsthe 
feet, and ascended to the upper part of the legs, 
where it became Uoiited. The other, aged 
twenty-eight muothsi was attacked in thQ same 
way, but on one leg only. Tb^e were no pre- 
monitory symptoms whatever in either case. 
The two children were admitted into the hospi- 
tal at Lyons, where the -gangrenous limbs were 
taken off, and they were subsequently quite 
cured. 



DIGESTION OF SACCHARINE AND AMYLA- 
CEOUS MATTERS. 
M. Miaihe has recently made numerous re 



to isolate it, human saliva, first filtered, is treated 
by five or six times jts weight of alcohol, alcohot 
being added until precipitation ceases. The 
animal diastasis is deposited in whites Hakes. 
It is gathered on a filter, from Whicli it is taken 
still -moist, and dri^ jn^layers Oh glass, by a ' 
current of warm air, at a temperature of from 
40 to 50 degrees (centigr.); it is preserved in a 
well-stoppered bottle. This active principloof 
the saliva is soHd, white, or of a greyish white, 
amorphous, insoluble in alcohol, soluble in 
water and weak alcohol.- The aqueous solu- 
tion is insipid, neutral ; the sub-acetate of lead 
does not give rise to a precipitate. Abandoned 
to itself, it soon becomes acid, and whether or 
not in contact with the air. This animal dias^ 
tasiSf studied comparatively with diastasis ex- 
tracted from germinating barley, presents the 
same modes of action. It transforms amidou 
into dextrine and glucose; acting on starch, 
and elevating the temperature to 70 or 75 de- 
grees, the liquefaction is nearly immediate. 
One part of thi» substance sufi[ices to liquefy 
ancf convert two thousand partsof fecula. The 
agents, such as creosote, tannin, the powerful 
acids, the salts of mercury, of copper, of silver, 
&c., which destroy the properties of diastasis, 
act in the same manner with respect to the ac- 
tive principle of saliva. At an equal weight 



searches with reference to the physiology of they both liquefy and tranalprm the same quan 
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BBmarks»^On inquiry, it wu ascertained that 
this patient had saffered* for some weeks pre- 
vious to the attack, from csdeoia of the hands 
and feet, a circuinstancJB occurrmic in these 
coses, to which the attention of (he profession 
has lately been called by Dr. Lever, of Guy's 
Hospital, and other midwifery practilioners, as 
indicatijDg the presence of albuminuria. 

The case also appear^ to illustrate the patho- 
logy of puerperal Qonvulsions, aildto contirm in 
a remarkaSle manner, the views advanced by 
Dr. Tyler Sgiith, in his " Observations on Mid- 
wifery," which have appeared in the Lancet, 
The fits Would seem to hdve been caused, or, 
at all events, kept up, by the continued irrita- 
tion of the vesical 'nerves. Sach is the conclu- 
sion naturally drawn Oom the facts, that the 
general treatment, and the evacuation of the 
uterus, failed to relieve the convulsions, while, 
after the woman had passed into a very danger- 
ous condition, the discovery of the distended 
state of the bladder, and the evacuatibn of this 
organ, produced immediate and permanent re- 
lief. It appears clear that- the irritation of the 
vesical nerves was conveyed to the spinal cen- 
tre, and reflected upon the motor nerves and 
the muscular system in the form of convulsions; 
how, otherwise, can we account for the cessa* 
lion of I!h9 fit?, and the apeedy return of. con- 
sciousness, when' the local irritation was re* 
moved. The case is verysimllar to that quoted 
by Dr. Smith from La Motte, in which the 
same cause excited the-fits, and in which the re-« 
moval of the cause proved equally beneficial. — 
Lancet, 



IPECACUANHA, IN EMETIC pOSES,^ AS A 
POWERFUL RESTORATIVE IN SOME 
CASES CfV EXHAUSTION AND SINKING. 
By JoBN HiooiNBOTTAM, F.R.C.S,, Nottingham. 

{Read before Ute Nottingham Medico-Chirurgical 
Society, May^ZA^Ao.) 

In the year'1814, I was first led- to see the 
extraordinary beneficial effects of ipecacuanha 
as an emetic, in a female forty years of age, 
who was in a sinking state, in the last st{ige of 
cholera ; her countenance was shrunk, extre- 
mities cold, cramp iu the l^^r, and other symp- 
toms of approaching dissolution. I had pre- 
viously attended two similar cases, where I had 
given opium, brandy, and medicinal cordials, 
and both patients died. I was induced, in this 
instance, to give a scruple of ipecacuanha, from 
having frequently seen the good efl^cts of it in 
the early stu^e of the disease. After th'e lapse 
of two or three hours, I again visited my patient, 
fearing I should find her dead, but, to my great 
pleasure and surprise, so great a chftMge for the 
better had taken place as to appear almost in- 
credible ; the whole of her body was of a natural 
warmth, the dangerous symptoms had disap,- 
peared, and she made no complaint, except that 
she was very weak. She had. no further un- 
favourable symptom of the disease, and was 
00011 coav^lescent* 



My con5dence in the ipecacuanha, as a re- 
medy in such cases, |ias now been confirmed 
during the practice of thirty years; the purging, 
vomiting, and cramp, often entirely cease after 
the emetic operation of the ipecacuanha, but I 
•have thought it proper to give, in about two or 
three hours af\er the emetic, a pill; with a graia 
of opium and five gfbins of the blue pill, to alkiy 
any remaining irritation of the stomach and in- 
testines, and an aperient, with one scruple of 
rhubarb, and two of the sulphate of potash, to 
Assist the natural action of the bowels, and a 
simple .saline eflfervescing draught every two or 
three hours afterwards; weak t^a, well^boiled 
gruel, milk, with. sago or arrow-root as nutri- 
ment, and diluents.— />«&• Med. Press. 

tTERINE I^EMORRHAGE. 

T^e next case which attracted my particular 
observation, was the utility of ipecacuanha in 
severe uterine hemorrhage. I attended the 
patieiir three times in labour, in the years 1821, 
1823, and 1826, and each time with most severe 
flooMJiRg immediately afler the separation of the 
placenta. I employed the usual remedies, such 
as tl\.e sudden application of cold water to the 
abdomen, pressure to cause contraction of the 
uterus, with the administration of opiates, wine, 
and brandy, which were at that'time common 
remedies'. IThese were cases of great anxiety, 
.and I had to remain With my patient several 
hours before it was safe to leave tier. - 

In her third confin^meut, I was afraid she 
would die. AHer having used all mv remedies, 
and having given her half a pint of brandy and 
a pint of port wine, which was of no avail, it 
.occurred to me, that in the former cases in which 
1 had attended her, when I had used the same 
means to check the hemorrhage, that there was 
no amendment until she had ejected the con- 
tents of the stomach. »). was, then, mostan'Xiou$ 
that vomiting should take place, in hope of relief, 
as she was rapidly sinking. I thought that as 
vomiting had been ho beneficial to her before, I 
was in this case justified in producing it by 
giving an emetic; I directly gave her half a 
drachm of ipecacuanha; aiall vomiting soon 
succeeded, and a large quantity of fluid was 
ejected. I was much struck with an expression 
of my patient, which I had several times heard 
before in similar cases, af\er vomitibg. A/ter a 
deep sigh^she said '*0 ! Tm better; .Pm better 
now." The hemorrhage ceased directly, and 
did, not'return ; the symptoms of sinking abated, 
and the patient appeared in her natural state of 
body, but very feenle, A little plain gruel w»' 
all the nutriment givefi her, and she reco' 
gradually from her weak state. I a^f^ 
same patient three times a(\er 
years 1827, 1829, and 1831, ar 
satisfactory in favour of the 
which was about that time \ 
in this locality, I gave, i 
drachm of the powder ^ 
•child,, a second luoh dr 
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the separattOB nf the plsceata. This remedy 
had the desired effeol of preventing Ihe henior- 
riiags, 80 'hat I had no further reed of the ipe- 
cacuanha, or, indeed, of any other remedy. 

Several years ago, 1 had a paiieill, on whom 
the secale oornalam had no effect in preverling 
the hemorrhage, and 1 gave the fpecacuanha 
with a favonrnWe result. 

For nearly IwenJy years, I have lost aH confi- 
deucein the diffusible atiomlaula, such aa wine, 
btandy, i&c., in uterine hemorrhage, from a con- 
viction that they incroasB the arterial circulation, 
and, coiiaequcntly, the hemorrhage, an'd I find 
that •pinion corroborated by the wrilinge of 
Dre. Clullerbuclt and Ramabothnra.— ftirf. - 
• [The utility of ipecacuanha in utetinaliemor- 
rhage hSa been proved by Dr. OHbLirnof Dub- 
re ihalhe has recommended 
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EUSOEItV IN NEW 0RLEAS9-" 

For want of a medical journal in this 
cily scarcely any. of the imporlant sur- 
gical operaiionB, that have been per'- 
formed in the Soullr West, have .e*er 
been made known to the world. Almost 
e»ery capital operation has, within a 
few years, been performed by the sur- 
geon of Louisiana, and we now propose 
10 notice briefly such as we have either 
wvtueBHed, or have been related to us 
from aulhentip sources, 

1. Jimpufalion at tht Hip — Succaeful. — 
Some years since. Dr. Waller Braahear'cf 

J noiv retired from praoliee, performed 

this bold and terrific operation vpilh a skill 
and anccesH thai woold have dobe honour to 
IbB immortal tarrey. The eaee.w« believe, 
has never been published, but we now lake 
the liberty of placing the fact upon record, 
and beg leave to relate an anecdote in con- 
nection. During the winter of 1843-4, when 
the Hon. Henry Clay was on a visit to ihia 
cily, we "had the pleaauro, together with 
eome twenty-five or thirty physicians, of 
apending the evening with him at the house 
of a medical friend. Whilst at table, one 
of the company propoa^ "tht health •/ ihe 
venerable Dr. Brasfiear, the first and My 
tur^eon in Louisiana, telw had tacteisfiiUy 
performtd amputaAm at the hip-joint. Mr, 
Clay, who waasi'tiinaby the eideof Dr. B,, 
with ohan ^ 

observed - 
to iho c '^ 



rity Hospital, about two years since, l^Dr. 

Stone, foTB desperate gon-shot wound. The 
operation was well performed, and ofiered 
the only hope of life, but the case was too 
desperate, and 'the patient soon sunk. It 
was also perforn^ed at the Charity Hospital^ - 
last ye»r, by Dr; A. Hercier, for gangrene 
of the arm, after a maltreated compound 
fracture; but, the case fell into the hands of 
Dr. Mf too late, and although the operation 
was wail performed, the patient sunk. 

3. Exeiiion of ihe Parotid Gland. — This 
operation has been twice performed success^ 
Tully, by DV. C. A. Luienberg, — (he first, 
about eight years ago ; the patient ia still 
living in this vicinity ; the aeeohd was pep> 
formed, in April Last, upon a negro woman, 
about 35 years of age, for sciiihua. The 
jlland was enlarged to nearly the size of the 
fist. Very mil ch indurated, and unmovable. . 
This operation was performed in the pre- 
seHce 01 some dozen physicians, oursejvea 
amongst them. As a preliminary step, dic- 
tated by pradenosfa ligature -was cast • 
around the common eatolid , lo 6e lightened 
if necetiart/. Dr. L. Then made an incision 
through the integuments around the whole 
bate of the tomonr. The diesecllon was then 
rapidly progressed with, but the hemor- 
rhage soon became sb profuse Ihatthe liga- 
ture on the carotid had to he lightened. 
This being done^the diseased gland was 
quickhy, and in the opiniou- of el) present, 
campleleh/ remmed. , A large and deep 
chaeui WB?l^t in its place, which was filled . 
with lint, covered with B compress, and the 
-patient put to rest. The operation was well 
and 'rapidly performed, and the time occn- 
pied was ^oirl 30 minmes. The patient 
bore the painful operation with extraoidinary 
firmness; having uttered bat pne or two - 
groans during the time. No unfavourable 
symptom has followed, and ihe wound aj 
4histime is almost entirely healed. . 

i. Amputation of the Mamma, and Liga- 
ture, of the Femoral Jb-tery. — These opera- 
tions have both been suecessfuUy performed, 
recently, by Dr. W. Stone ; the ligature, for 
aneurism of the femoral artery; and the 
amputation for scirrhus of the mamma. In 
the latter operation,-Dr. Stone left sufficient 
integument, to cover the wound; it wa« 
biDught together by adhesive straps, and 
quickly united by the first intention. We 
saw Dr.'Stfine perform the same operalien 
for Ihe saine complaint, last year. The sub- 
ject was likewise a negro wotffan. She was 
' itened nearly to death, and could not be 
liled on to submit with any eemposure, 
'i she was wriihlagand screamihg with 
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all hor power. Dr. S.,with chvActeristie firm- 
nets, proceeded with hie incieionft, and re- 
moved the entire mamma, as also an indurated 
axillary g^land. The wound was then covered 
with the flap, and quickly healed. It is now 
twelve months since the operation, and we* 
learn tlie woman has no return of the dis- 
ease. \Ve have seen both of these opera- 
tions performed by Dr. Xuzenberg, within 
the last two years. Indeed, these two gen- 
tlemen have performed almost every capital 
operation in Surgery since they have been 
practising in New Orleans and with a skill' 
and success that would dx> credit to any 

city. 

6, Tying the Subclavian Jiriery,^-^Wer 

have seen this diffieult operation twice per- 
formed by Dr. A. Mercier ; first, for false 
aneurism of the axillary artery, last year — 
unsuccessful ; and very recently f^r aneurism 
of the subclavian itself; both on the left 
side. In the first instance, he operated be- 
low the clavicle, and the patient sunk from 
secondary hemorrhage. , On the 21st of 
June last, he performed the last operation in 
the presence of a large number of physipians 
and other, spectators. The subject was a 
negro woman, aged about 30 years, bhe 
belonged to a baker, and had long been in 
the habit of carrying a basket of btead upon 
her head which she held 'chiefly with her 
left hand. The aneurism ki>ade its appear- 
ance about eight months sirice, and con-^ 
tinued to grow until it attained the size of a 
man's fist; situated just bek>w the clavicle, 
and extending from the border of the axilla 
half way to the sternum, pr. Mercier ope- 
rated above the cjavicle, and after the te- 
dious labour of more than an ho^r, which he 
performed with great firmness aud skill, he 
succeeded' in fixing his ligature, and. com- 
pletely arresting the circulation. ITie case 
has since progresi-ed most favorably, and 
'there is now every prospect of a successful 

issue. 

6. Ligature of the External JUac Arteri/, — 
We are informed that this operation was 
successfully performed, a few years since, 
by Dr.'H. Daret, upon a well known and 
worthy gentleman oCthis place, for aneurism 
situated very high on -the femoral artery. 
The gentleman may be seen any day on our 
streets, and is indebted to skilful surgery 
for his life. 

■ 7, Ligature of the Carotid Arier'^ — This- 
Operation has been often performed in this 
City, but we cannot forbearmeniiY)ning the 
following interesting case: — A few years 
since a gentleman of Natchez, MississTppi, 
had the misfortune to 'receive a pistol ball 



about the centre of the left cheek. It pene- 
trated deeply, and the hemorrhage was so 
profuse as to place the life of the gentleman 
in the most imminent danger. /Several days 
afterwards he was brought to this city in 
this perilous situation.! lie arrived here in 
the night, and Dr. Stone was called to 'see 
him. ' He at once saw that the only hope 
depended on tying the carotid ; he imme- 
diately performed the operation by candle 
Hght, and with compl'ete success. The gen- 
tleman is now living in this city. 

* 8. Excision of the Maxilla Inferiora. — 
This operation has foeeii successfully pef-~ 
formed three times in this city, by Dr. J. F. 

, Buegnotf for Osteo-Sarcoma — the first, in 
1839, by dividing the bone with a chain 
saw, at the symphysis, and above the angle. 
The second, in the same manner. The third 
operation was performed in 1840. The dis- 
ease in this case had progressed so far, that 
it was found necessary 4o disarticulate the 
'bone at the temporo-maxillary joint ,• aiid 
thus the entire half t>f the bonewas removed. 
The patients all recovered entirely. 

We have thus enumerated some of the 
most important surgical operations that have 
been performed in this city and vicinity; 
thece doubtless are others equally important, 
that have-not come to obr knowledge. The 
minor operations would be too numerons to 
mention. 

CASE OF 

* CONGENITAL MALFORMATION OP THE 

IU::ART. 

* Bt John Bell, M.D. 

W..A— ■-, the second child of healthy 
parents', was born 30th of August, 1837. 
For the first two yefirs of his life he did 
libi manifest any peculiarity of appear- 
afnee^or disorder of function beyond oc- 
casional attacks of -bronchitis, during 
which his'face assumed a hue seen only 
in the most violent forms of bronchial 
congestion. F/om within eight months 
after birth until he had entered his fourth 
year I lost sight of this child. 

After again resuming my professional 
intercourse with the family, my attention 
was directed to W.'s appearance and suf- 
ferings. . His face and extremities were 
theh of a dark blue, as were, also, his 
Irps and tongue ; the eyes promineot and 
shilling, an4 the conjunctiva injected 
and of a purplish hue ; '.nostrils large 
and dilated. The steraum and anterior 
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part of the thorax were unduly promi- 
nent. The ends of the fingers and toes 
are broad, swelled and pulpy. Respira- 
tion hurried and panting, and the breath 
einilted during speech with a kind of 
tiissingsound; pulse freqiTent and. rather 
full, but easily compressed. Irapglse 
ana the bellows sound well marked 
over the sternum. Dulness on percus- 
sion was of quite limited extent. The 
jugulars are much distended. The tem- 
perature of the skin, especially at the 
extremities, is below the natural stand- 
ard. The appetite was generally good, 
and the discharges from the bowels and 
bladder were in normal quantity and re- 
gularity. 

This boy is easily aUrmed, and in 
the early part of the tii^ht often 
jumps, up in afffighUas Ixis mother re- 
lates \ but ^>/may rathejr suppose that 
his TesttessH]e98 proceeds from difficult 
breathing and an occasional jaense^.of 
suffocation at this time. Hi's disposi- 
tion is cheeffui,*and, unless when suf- 
fering from a paroxysm of bronchial 
congestion, he is mild and easily pleased. 
He rtfns abwit and amuses himself in 
the same spirits as other childrien of his 
age. He lies indifferently ' on either 
sidorf It is not necessary to give the 
particulars of the repeated attacks of 
pulmonary oppression and congestion 
to which this poor little fellow was sub- 
jected at irregular intervals, fro'^m the 
time at which I begin this description of 
his.caise, in his fourth year, up to that 
of his death in June-, 1845, or two 
inonths short of h|s being eight years old. 
These were generally induced by the 
usual causes of catarrh, and sometime^ 
by indigestion. Within the last two 
years these attacks became more vio- 
lent, and left him weaker and more irri- 
table and nervous, with less inclination 
for exercise or attention to his school 
lessons. The prominence of the ster- 
num and left side of the chest went on 
increasing ; the distention^ of the jugu- 
lars and the pulsation were still more 
perceptible* The sounds in common 
were not strong, although those of re- 
gurgitation were quite distinct. During 
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a paroxysm, there was, however, a load 
bellows and rasping sound, with another 
less evident and comparable to a sub- 
dued, gurgling) or churning, over the 
sternum. The pulse all the while was 
frequent but without force. Directly 
applied over the region of the left ven- 
tricle, or to the stethoscope on this part, 
the ear received the impression of weak 
sound and movement. 

At two different periods, together 
x^ith great precordial and pulmonary 
oppression, dyspnoea, ^c, there was 
tympanites, obstinate constipation, and 
anasarca, against which all the usual 
diuretics and means of indirect reduc- 
tion were utterly powerless. Recourse, 
however, to venesection ki quantity va- 
rying from two to four ounces, and 
sometimes cupping, once over the loins, 
^hen* there was a suspension of the 
urinaVy discharge, and, at other times, 
on the chest, exert an immediate and 
beneficially controlling influence oyer 
the disease, the restoration from which, 
as far as regards the synvptoms enu- 
merated, was as sudden, as it at the 
time was violent aitd alarming. The 
common purgatives, diuretics, aud ex- 
pectorants, would then manifest their 
customary gopd effects. Relief was 
sometimes procured from the wine of 
colchicum. with carbonate -of potash, 
and when the oppression was great, 
with carbonate of ammonia. Little or 
no benefit was derived from digitalis. 
In the two last attacks, the blood was 
almost entirely destitute of serum, there 
being not a table-spoonful of the latter: 
to four ounces of the former. 

On recovering from the altaeks of 
acute disease, and especially when ac- 
tive treatment 4iad been employed, the 
skin lost in a great measure its blue- 
ness, and approached nearly to its natu- 
ral colour : but the characteristic ex- 
pression of the eyes was still preserved. 
The appelite was generally good, aad 
the craving for various articles, some of 
them of an indigestible nature, inconve- 
niently groBt. 

The last and longest attack was du- 
ring the last few days of March and 
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the fint three weeks in April of the 
preflem year. At thie time, the extreme 
oppressioo and dyspnoa and other e?i- 
deneea of exeesaive labour of the -hearty 



Ascending aorta nearly twice its natural 
size, semilunar calves at its mouth cor- 
respondingly large. Ductus arteriosus 
epeuy and sufficiently' large to admit a 



coupled with the evidences of malfor- 1 goose quill. Pulmonary artery of its 



nation of this drgan, and the tympanites 
and anasarca** forbade the hope of recb* 
very, and death was looked for from day 
to day. Contrary* however, to an appa- 
rently evident prognosis, the little patient 
rallied under the effect of two venesec- 
tions ; the anasarca disappeared, and nis 
feet and legs, at one time enormously 
swelled, recovered their former size and 
appearance, -and all his functions were 
restored to their Usual condition. He was 
able to go about the house, and seemed 
to be, with the exception of weakness, 
as well as his peculiar state would allow. 
On the — - of June he was taken out 
to ride, and he enjoyed greatly the 



natural size at the entrance of the arte- 
rial duct, but gradually tapering towards 
the right ventridle, with which it com- 
municated directly^ by an opening so 
small aa scarcely to admit the introduc- 
tion of an ordinary probe. The foramen 
ovale not entirely closed, but evidently 
not sufficiently open to allow 6f any de- 
leterious admixture of venous and arte- 
rial blood. ^ ' 

*' The only direct communication be- 
tween the right ventricle and the pulmo- 
nary artery, was so small as to escape 
observation until the artery had bejen 
opened and carefully explored. Did 
this opening at the mouth of the pulmo- 



change. On his return, however, he nary artery, during life, transmit blood 
complained of oppression and difficulty to or from the right ventricle ? The 

form of the artery and the absence of 



of breathing, which rapidly increased, 
and in a few hours, and before he could 
be visited by a physician, he was dead. 

Unable myself* owing to an accident 
which confined nie to the house, to visit 
the subject of this case at the time of 
his death, or to make a post-morfem 
examination, I was fortunate etfough to 
procure the kind offices, on this occasion, 
of my friend Dr. J. K. Mitchell, by 
whom, with the assistance of Dr. J. M. 
Allen, the dissection was made. From 
Dr. Allen I derive the following notes 
of the autopsy : — 

** Unusual engorgement of the vesseln, 
both superficial and deep seated, with 
uncoagulated blood. Each pleural ca- 
vity contained five to six ounces of se- 
rous fluid — the pericardium, a small 
quantity. Heart very much enlarged, 
depending entirely on hypertrophy of 
right side, — the parietes of right ventricle 
being nearly twice its normal thickness. 
Nothing peculiar in the appearance of 
Ihe right auricle. General appearance 
of left side of the heart natural, except- 
ing its atrophied condition. An open- 
ing about half an inch in diameter at the 
upper part of ventricular septum, com- 
mon to the two ventricles and the aorta. 



any valvular arrangement at its moiith, 
would, it appears to me, favour the former 
ifdea." 



BULLETIN. 

Philadelphia, Augugi^ 184*5. 

Esqnirol on Insanity.* 

^.The profession is much indebted to 
Dr. Hunt for translating, and to the 
publishers for sending forth this vo- 
lume,' which embraces the main and 
practical portion of the large work of 
Esquirol, Sur Us Maladies Mentaies^ 
&c. sThe omission of portraits of indi*' 
viduals afifected with the various forma 
of insanity, and of details of plans for 
the construction of insane asylums, 
could well be spared to the American 
reader : the former are more curious 

* Mental Maladies. A Treatise' on InsaDitj* 
By E. Esqnirol ; Physician-in-cbief to the Mai-> 
son Royale des Alienees do Charenton, Formerly 
Inspector-general of the University, Member of 
the Royal Academy of Medicine, Slc Trans- 
lated from the Freocb, with additions. By E. 
K. Hunt, M.D. PbiladelpEia : Lea & Blan- 
ohard, 1845. pp. 406. 8vo. 
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tjian instructive, and the best plans are, 
we believe, fully carried into practice 
in various asylums in the United States. 
In looking over this work we are re- 
minded of the time, i|ow twenty-five 
years ago, whan it was our gopd for* 
tune to hear the lectures of the distin- 
guished author at the Salpetriere. It 
seems to us as if we were reperusing 
our note^ taken on that occasion : we 
meet with the same division ' and ar* 
rangenient of topics, the same views 
and cases which imparted so much in- 
terest to the lectures, delivered as they 
were, in an easy, conversational man- 
ner, contrasting not a little with the 
common rhetorical fSishidH of many of 
his contemporaries and associate teach-, 
ers. 

To praise the writings of Esqntrol on 
Insanity were indeed supierfluous. 'Must 
we not add, that not to read and to 
study theni would argue indifference 
to the acquisition of knowledge on this 
most important subject, involving as it 
does, the healili, life, and usefulness of 
the patient, the peace of mind of rela- 
tives, and often the vital interests of the 
community in ^regard to personal safety 
against the sudden outbreaks and wide 
spreading delusions of monomania.. ' 

The prominent heads of topics in the 
volume before us, axe. Insanity in its 
general men tar characteristics; HcUlu- 
dnations ^ Illusions; Fury; Mental 
alienation of those recently confined^ 
and of Nursing Women ; Epilepsy ; 
Critical Terminations of Insanity ; 
Lypemania, or Melancholy; Demo- 
Romania; Suicide; MonomaniU; Ma- 
nia; Dementiat-^nd Idiocy, On all 
these, abundant information, being a 
blending of general description with 
details of particular cases, is conveyed, 
to the avoidance of speculative discus- 
sions, dogmatisms, and haaty generali- 
sations. Mr. Esquirol ia the patieni 
liud conscientious historian of the ob- 
secvatioDs madefoy htmselfiin some of the 
lar|;est asylums for the Insane in Eu- 
rope ; and likewise in his own private 
establishment and in general practice. 
]Hq followed wisely the be^l «l his in- 



tellect, and did not aspire to create an 
era by grand combinations, or new and 
startling deductions. 

Doctor Hunt has acquitted himself 
well of his share, as translator and an- 
notatot. We have not room for many 
extracts. The following on Epidemic 
Monomania seems to us to be peculiar , 
apposite to the state of our social sys- 
tem (?) in^ the United States, and is 
pregnant with'inslruciion. We do hope 
th^t our clerical brethren will take the. 
lesson to themselves ;' and not be 
content with simply > holding bacl^ 
from certain religious delusions, but 
at once proclaim its mischievous ten- 
dencies. Ignorance, fanaticism, and hy- 
pocrisy, have no right to quote and 
misconstrue scripture more than the 
systematic scoffer and heartless infidel. 
Miller and his se4 have discoursed in- 
finitely worse and more blasphemy, 
than Voltaire, Hume, and their asso- 
ciates. 

M. Esquirol says : — 
^'t Monomania ia sometimes epidemic. Was 
not that strange disease, which desolated 
Holland' and the province of the Rhine in 
1373,- under the names of mat det ardens^ 
and malde Saint'Jean, an epidemic 1 Those 
who wer^ attacked with it, laid aside their 
accustomed habits, crowned themselves 
with flowers, and cari-ied them in their 
hands. They ran about the streets also, 
and into the temples, singing and dancing. 
The abdomen was so greatly distended, 
that many would have died, had ihey not 
taken care to swathe it. The writers who 
give an acconnt of this strange disease, in- 
form U9, that the laboring classes abandon- 
ed their, occupations. They add, that the 
rich took care to protect themselves by 
their domestics, through fear of doing vio- 
lence to their persons, and in order to avoid 
those objects' which might injure thena. 
This precaution shows, that among this 
class of patients,' the delirium was partial. 

*< in Don Qni^tote, we£nd an admirable 
deseripiicm of monomania, which prevailed 
over nearly the whole of Europe, in conse- 
qneiice of the brosades : a medley of amo- 
rous extravagance, and chivalrous bravery, 
wbieh io many eases was a real insanity.*^ 

To ^hese remarks, Dr. Hunt appends 
\he.following judicious reflections : 
H Piobabl J acf efeot in q^em iim»s hse 
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famished a fairer eianrple of epidemic mo- 
nomania, than the {ifreat rally in. behalf of 
what ia now known by the appellation of 
* Miileriitm.* This deloaion originated in 
tbe readlnors, reflections and dreams of one 
\Vm. Miller, of the Slate of New York, 
who, in one or all of the ways specified, 
came to know about the year 1840 at what 
time * the Lord was tu appear in the Hea- 
vens,' and the end of all tbinors to come. 
He soon found adherents — as will the au- 
thor of any Miumbug' however. palpable — 
who, with a zeal worthy a better caose, set 
themselves to proselyting. They went 
abroad preaching their doctrine to all who 
would hear, and publishing their views to 
the world, through periodicals and newspa- 
pers, whrch owed their (Jrigin to the suc- 
cess of the learned author and' abettors of 
this new creed in leading astray the people. 
At the outlet, they pitched not only upon 
the year, but the day and hour on which 
» the Son of Man should come, with power 
and great glory.' A doclilne like this, 
solemn and momentous beyond expression, 
—spread abroad with all the rapidity that 
novelty could lend to it, the zeal of its ad- 
herents effect, or its importance inspire, 
soon collected around its standard, throngs 
of ignorant men and silly women, who hug- 
ged the delusion, as the announcement of 
jrreat events, and the supporter of raptures 
and glorious ecstacies. The beggarly 
amount of intellect with which its deluded 
followers were possessed, soon yielded to the 
force of religious excitement, and long be- 
fore ' the time. drew near wlien they were 
to be received up,' they forsook their re- 
spective callings, closed their shops and 
stores, left their families to suffer, or to the 
cold charities of the world, attending meet- 
ings for prayers and exhortations, * render- 
ing night hideous by their screams,' and 
by ceaseless prayers and watchings, intend- 
ing to open in * the great day of the Lord/ 

" The excitement of which the above brief 
representation furnishes, by no. means an 
exaggerated description, soon began to pro- 
duce its effects upon both the bodies and 
minds of these wretched beings. A. pale 
and haggard countenance, indicative at 
once of physical exhaustion, and great men- 
tal solicitude, strange and erroneous views 
-in leference to their worldly relations. and 
affairs, together with their conduct, which 
showed that the controlling power of reason 
was swallowed up in the great Maelstroom 
of Millerism, all indicated the shock which 
had been produced by the terrors of thfs 
feaiful delasioD. As the time forlhe great 



denouement approached, meetings increased, 
their prayers and praised ascended upward, 
and were heard far and wide aroand, con- 
verts were multjpHed, baptisms were cele- 
brated, not by sprinkling, bot by immer* 
sions, which lasted sometimes longer tbao 
life, the gift of tongues was vouehsafed, as- 
cension robes of snowy whiteness were 
made ready, property was freely given op 
to the priests instead of the poor, — ^and on 
thtf morning of *the great day,' with 
hearts prepared and decked in robes of 
peerless white, they go forth to meet the 
* bridegroom.' Some, not content to meel 
him upon the earth, actually ascended trees 
in order to greet his first approach. The 
day first announced, passed off quietly, and 
as on other days^ the world and the world's 
people jognred on in their accustomed ftioursa 
and round of duties* But great was the 
disappointment of the deluded followers, of 
tl)e doctrine 6f ' Miller.' Their time for* 
weeks and months had been l<ji5t, their bu- 
siness" broken up, and their property gone. 
Yet, to exhibit, as it were still more forci- 
bly, lh*e strength of teligious fanaticism ope- 
rating'npon weak minds, they still clung to 
their delnsion ; a(;arn * searched the scrip- 
tures,' and happily foqnd that they had 
been in error. It was on a certain day and 
hour of the Jewish year 1844, on which 
their calculations should have been based, 
instead of the corresponding year of oar 
calendar. The joyful fact was spread 
abroad throughout the realms ofMillerdom. 
and at' it they wient with greater zeal and 
fervor, if possible, than before. 

*^ Our Institutions for the Insane, however, 
were daily furnishing new proofs of tbe 
mental ravages it was producing throughout 
the country. Miller maniacs were almost 
daily brought to their doors, worn out and 
exhausted by the ceaseless orgies of this 
devoted sect. Some were already in heaven^ 
clothed with the new bodies provided fo^ 
the saints ; others, like spectres were hast- 
ening to con vert. to the same faith their fel- 
low victims to disease ; while a third class 
refused to eat, having no further need of 
other * than angel's food.' So strictly did 
many of the • believers' adhere to cherish- 
ed passages of the Sacred Scriptares, thaV 
they declined to go abroad to respond to the 
calls Qf nature ; because forsocxth, we were 
commanded * to become as little children ;' 
and hence .soil their under-dresses. None 
^lept, or slept but little; all were waiting; 
waiting in obedience to the divine comtnand, 
though sleep, alas, was far from their eyes, 
in consequence of the long-eontinued watch^ 
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fulness vv:bich had been ioiposed. They I sake ofits statisties; to iDform the profea- 
had passed the point of sleep; some of them I sion or others particolarly, respecting its 



the rallying point of exhausted nature, and 
sunk to rise no more. Scores of the victims 
to this modern delusion, were known by all 
10 be the tenants of Mad Houses, and it was 
'Promulgated far and Wide by the mo.st re- 
spected authorities, that this was a legiti- 
mate result of their misguided views and 
acts ; yet it fell unheeded upon theear^ of 
those for whoni in kindness it was designed. 
Meanwhile, the period approached when 
the correctness of their last reckoning was 
4o be verified, and all . appointed means of 
excitement were called Into requisition. If 
"possible, a more firm conviction of the truth 
of Millerism existed in the minds of its fol- 
lowers generally, than before: converts to it 
had increased, and all the elements of a 
prodigious and extended commotion were 
oonoentrating, preparatory to this great 
event. The scenes whicti were enacted in 
view of the fulfilment of this second 'inter- 
pretation, greatly exceeded the first. Like 
the first, it proved to be the * baseless fa- 
bric of a vision^! Rational men then said, 
Mhey will now give it up,' and the same, 
men were all of one mind on the subject.. 
The 'Cry' of Nov. 22il, 1844, however, 
announces the fact, that *our brethren and 
sisters are not only strong, but mueh strong- 
er than ever. Ovir brethren are all standing 
fast, and expecting the Lord every day.' 
For centuries probably has no excitenient 
been fraught with more deplorable results, 
both to the bodies and minds of men than 
this, which has already been characterized 
by two marked and Striking crises. Still 
the fever rages, notwithstanding these cn\ti« 
cal periods, which usually betoken a fatal 
termination, or a gradual restoration to 
health. Though a firm and uncomprorqis- 
ing friend to the doctrine of * toleration' 
in aH matters of opinion not inconsistent 
with reason and the interest and welfare of 
man, I am here in favor of restraint ; nor do 
1 know of any better way to check the 
progress of this piece of modern fanaticism, 
than to let it rage within the limits of the 
law; convening' to those receptacles of 
haman wo, — our Insane Hospitals,—* 
those whose mental condition requires it, 
appointing guardians for, or sending to 
work-houses, such as refuse to provide for 
themselves or families, anti incarcerating 
soob as may be found, seizing with anholy 
hands, nnder the guise of religion, the mise* 
rable pittance of oelnded men and women. 
^ I have gone over the sarfaoe of this aob- 
ieoty 1 allow. I did not approach it for the 
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principles, or to compare them with those 
of other sects. My intention has been to 
glance at its leading features as they ap- 
peared in the practices of its believers ; 
showing the tremendous mental commotion 
they were calculated to produce on weak 
and excitable minds ; and state in general 
its results, and the means, so far as practi- 
cable, of doing away this great popular 
evil." 

The section on Reasoning Monoma- 
nia will command the serious jittention 
and study of the reader : it is so far a 
queatio vexata even in medical juris- 
prudence, and a sore puzzle to not over 
wise juries and underlearncd judges. 

To the opening remarks on Monoma- 
nia resulting from drunkenness, we. 
would take more exception than to any 
other part of the work now before us. 
Large^ and general experience, both of 
individuals and cprtlmunities, embracing 
every calling and profession, and ima> 
ginable exposure and hardship, is deci- 
dedly adverse to the author's assertion, 
in reference to fermented drinks, that 
** In Russia, Sweden and Denmark; in 
cold and damp countries like. Holland 
and England, they need excitement, to re 
sist the influences of the climate." The 
excitement required is not procurable 
from alcoholic drinks of any kind, whe- 
ther they be fermented or distilled. He 
adds: — *'In North America (United 
States ?) there are annually, says a pub- 
lic ofiicer, 37,000 inebriates. , In that 
country intemperance produces three- 
fourths of' the crime and mental aliena- 
tion, and wecan say the same with re- 
spect to the north of Eurepe." Surely 
the benefits growing out of the general 
and habitual use of intoxicating drinks 
ought to be general and extraordinary in 
order to balance the great and undoubted 
•evils Itrising from this use. This, the true 
point of view on this question, is that 
which the sophists, the h'eedless, the 
strong in their over feelings of security 
under the habitual use of intoxicating 
drinks, continually overlbok or svoid. 
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Oowhr OB Feferib Caloridtf.* 

In the midst of disease and death, 
wlearied with hourly attendance on the 
eicky and unceasingly anxious to devise 
the best means of treatment, the physi* 
cian who can so far abstract his mind 
from these scenes and circumstances as 
to be able to watch every new fea- 
ture, and to devise new experiments, 
either to elucidate the pathology or to 
improve the therapeutics of the disease, 
is trnly a philosopher in the largest and 
best sense of the term. Were it not 
that every epidemic finds. even more 
than one zealous and careful historian, 
the community might marvel that such 
a person could ever be found ; and the 
wonder must be increased when it is 
known that the larger part of the dis- 
couragements and annoyances to which 
he is subjected arise from his attend- 
ance on the poor, either at their own 
houses, or in hospitals, without compen- 
sation either from them or the public 
authorities, who, on all other points, 
make ample provision for their support 
while in the hospital. 

In reference to his own meritorious 
experiments, Dr. Dowlei Justly re- 
marks : 

*^ Few, except those that have gone over 
the same ground, can imacrjne the labor and 
irksomeness of these dismal' researches 
along the frontiers of death. Silent, alone, 
sitting for hours on a cof!in, among dead bo-- 
d^ies, bearing on their saddened faces the im- 
press of the last agony, watching the wan* 
ings of a lingering vitality and the steady 
advances of the great annihilator, decqmpo. 
sition, with scalpel, pencil, book, and ther- 
xpometer, like Sterne's prisoner in the dun- 
geon, who etched down with a nail his 
diurnal history^ these are circumstances 
that fiction cannot heighten ; pursuits that 
honest Charon, the ferryman to ghosts, 
upon the dark aad polluted Styx, would 
scarcely undertake. The fabled shades, 
8(^row, Fear, Sleep, Night, Sickness, and 
f)eath, and the Valley of Tears, might very 
well be located in and round about hospitals 
and dead houses.'* 



♦ Experimenuil Researches apoo Febri[3 Ci- 

loricily, both before and after Death. Post- 

Mortem Fever. By Bennet Dowler, ftf.p., of 

New Orjeans. la Wealerii Journal jof Medi- 

•pii>e and Surgery. JDne db October, 1844. 



The concluding part of the title of 
Dowler*8 essay " Posl-Mortem Fev*" 
is a misnomer. Fever conveys an ab* 
stract idea deduced from many and va- 
rious phenomena, all of them, however* 
the product of vitality ; and hence it 
cannot be a term applicable to the dead 
body. One of these phenomena, the 
increased evolution of caloric, may con- 
tinue, it is true, to be observed, after 
death ; but as this alone does not, even 
in life, constitute fever, with still les9 
propriety can we speak of it as fever 
after death, or " post-mortem fever." 

The author thus states the subject of 
his essay, and adds some pertinent re- 
marks, which we reproduce in his own 
language. 

** The following inquiry relates not to the 
physiology, pathology or therapeutics of 
temperalurct but to its morbid and post-mor- 
tem history. It is noti a Httle remarkable, 
that the faots should be so few and so dis* 
crepant on this subject. 

*« Will not the period arrive when the ther- 
mometer shall become -the constant compa- 
nion of the physician, and his guide as to 
certain remedial measures at the bed- side 1 
Or is it a matter of indiflference, in all dis- 
eases, whether the patient be plunged into 
a hot bath, or steamed nearly to scalding by 
the Thompsonian doctor, or macerated in 
cold water by means of cloths for hours, then 
plunged into a- cold bath, to be followed 
with interminable douches and drinks ? 
Must the patient during every walk, at every 
water-fall or pool, take a fresh bath, plung- 
ing and drinking like a fish, after the mode 
of the Silesian farmer, /'riCMnt/z, and his 
many followers 1 

**- The Thompsonian declares that the only 
cure i»heat; the Silesian, that the only cure 
is cold water 1 Why sliould a sick person, 
every where from 5® to 8* hotter than in 
health, be subjected to hot mustard baths, 
or another suffering from concentrations of 
internal heat, while the skin is in an algid 
collapse, be enveloped in the cold water ap- 
paratus 1 Is there no criterion but caprice ? 
if the physician has not the patience to call 
to his aid the thermometer in order to gtye 
precision to his prescriptions, let there be .a 
Thermist or Thermometer-ma a, or let the 
cupper add this instrument to his apparatus. 
At the present moment, while the cold-wai«r 
treatment is spreading, it is the more neees- 
saryito seek preoise knowledge opon this 
subject" 
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PARTS TO WHICH THE THERMOMETER 
WAS APPLIED. 

' ** The principal points of demonstration 
in the livingr body are the following: The 
hand, the axilla, the folds of the groin, the 
perineum, and the back, part of the knee 
joint, when the leg is bent so. that the heel 
shall press against the thigh. The horny 
induration of the skin of the hand inciden- 
tal to laborers forms no objection if the in- 
strument be held properly. * It is a remark- 
able fact that the patient, even when more 
or less delirious, is apt to hold the instru- 
ment in a perfect manner; he grasps it a 
little too strongly; he fixes hisatlention up- 
on it and drops his incoherent conversations. 
In raving delirium and deep coma, the ope- 
rator's fingers must be applied so as to cjose 
the patient's hand, ojr a bandage, or a hand- 
kerchief may be used for the same purpose. 
When the instrument is applied in the axilla 
the patient by lying on his side compresses 
it effectually excluding the air : 'nearly the 
same effects may be attained in the peri- 
neum, and in the scroto-inguina4 region by 
crossing or flexing the thighs. .The popli- 
teal region is one of the most convenient 
pi acesy though unfortunately it did not oc- 
cur to me in time to avail myself of it to any 
great extent; the patient lying on his back 
draws his heel against the buttock, or he 
may lie on his side and do the same, or the 
leg may be fixed against the thigh by car- 
rying a single band around the ankle and 
upper part of the thigh. These pointft form 
■ for practical purposes a good, though not -a 
perfect calorific circle, because the feet and 
head are excluded. The tongue so much 
relied on is for many reasons ineligible; 
breathing, moisture, evaporation modify the 
result; it is inconvenient and fepuleive,and 
if the patient be delirious it is impossible. 

^^In the dead subject these points, except 
the hand, are alike available, together with 
many others of greater value, as the rectum, 
vagina and artificial punctures, by which all 
the cavities may be explored with facility. 
These latter should be made no larger ih^ 
is absolutely necessary to admit the instru- 
ment, say the third of an inch, and ih such 
a manner as to exclude the air. This is 
easily done upon the ohesK &c., by drawing 
the skin, so that when punctured it shall act 
as a valve over the internal orifice. The 
highest portion of the pericardium and heart 
may«be stabbed, so as to admit the instru- 
. meot without exposure; the instrument may 
be forced into the parenchyma of the liver 
withoQi any.'coltin^ in most eases. 
H For a oonsiderable time I was at a loss 



how to reach the brain without exposure* 
All knowp modes' of opening the brain are 
bad, nay sometimes murderous in a patho^ 
logical sense ; the saw cuts vessels in the 
dura mater or even deeper, causing sangui- 
neous effusions and discojorations, discharg- 
ing, at the same time, the serosity in the 
arachnoidal sac; the hammer often pro- 
duces the rupture of minute vessels at and 
under the point of the stroke. Even on the 
other side of the head, where the counter 
stroke {contrt-coup)^ is received, ecchymoses 
and bloody infiltrations of the membranes of 
the brain may and often do thus happen. 

** At length it occurred to me that the orbit 
of the eye would afford every possible faci- 
lity of reaching the brain without admitting 
the air. The tissues at the inner angle of 
the eye were divided — an iron punch as 
large as the thermometer was used to per- 
forate the thin bones of the orbit which re- 
quires but little force — the thermometer 
passes feadily, without even destroying the 
eye in most cases. 

** Though I have not restricted my observa- 
tions to yellow, fever^ yet this is perhaps the 
best fundamental type, not only for the study 
of febrile pathology in general, but for the 
study of temperature, because it is the most 
acute fever known, and because the various 
tissues of the body are usually but little al- 
tered by remote secondary sub-lesions, of a 
general character, not directly connected 
with the disease. For example, the exterior 
of the body though much discolored, pre- 
sents no bed sores, na emaciation — the 
muscles no paleness, softness, inel^isticity 
— the cellular tissue no serosity — the or- 
gans no atrophy, &c. The original malady 
is not lost in the labyrinth of tedious, trans- 
forming, secondary affections. 

*' The external caloricity of yellow fever, 
is, in the living body, usually greatest in its 
primary, less in its middle, and least in its 
closing stages, at such points of demonstra- 
~tion as are most easy of access, though these 
variations may or may not prevail in the 
central organs. These propositions will be 
proved hereafter.*' 

Evolution of Anormal Heat. — 
Some preliminary observations were 
made showing the dif&culties which still 
beset the subject of animal heat in its 
state of normal evolution. The author 
combats the opinion, that those parts 
which are most distant from the heart 
and the limbs are colder than the trunk; 
and he contendsi on the stren^^th of .ej(- 
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petiments which he details^ that the 
thermometer^ when held. with a .mode- 
rate grasp in the band, protected from 
the air by suitable covering, will rise 
as high as when it is applied to the cen- 
tral regions of the trunk. 

Differing from physiologists in gene- 
ral. Dr. Dowler believes that the living 
body is susceptible, without danger, of 
a much greater reduction of temperature 
than is commonly alleged ; and he, in 
harmony with a previously expressed 
opinion touching the equal diffusion of 
caloric through the body, both on the 
surface and at the extremities, and in 
the interior, asserts that if we cool the 
extremities or a portion of the surface, 
as the skin of the face and temples, for in- 
stance, by cold water, we shall procure, 
also, a reduction of the temperature of 
its internal organs, of which that of the 
hands may be taken as a measure. On 
this point we do not deem the experi- 
ments to be satisfactory; and hence, 
while we repeat the conclusions of the 
k author, we do not assent to their sound- 
ness; although, if proved, they would 
harmonize with, and corroborate the 
opinion which we have elsewhere ad- 
vanced {on Baths and Mineral Waters) 
of the simultaneous reduction of tem- 
peri^ture and excitement of the' skin 
and mucous membranes consequent on 
the general application of cold to the 
former. 

'* It will be seen by some of the preceding 
experiments, that cold air and cold water 
even partially applied, in rooms, wiih and 
without fire, cause a reduction of the tem- 
perature sometimes 33 or*^4 deg. below the 
natural heat; this depressed temperature so, 
far from disappearing in a few minutes con- 
tinues for an indefinite period, probably in- 
volving the whole system as well as the 
accessible points upon the surface, as ap- 
pears, perhaps, analogically during refrige- 
ration from applying cold to the forehead, 
opposite arm, aod to tHe feet, while the rest 
of the body may be clothed comfortably. I 
felt no injurious effects from these refrigera- 
tions, except, perhaps, a boil just above the 
knee. As hydropathisu ascribe these affec- 
tioos, or at least eraptions, to cold applica- 
tions^ and as I havn been entirely exempt 
I from them heretofore, I tbink It proper to 



mention this fact There can be no doubt 
that even a moderate cold steadily applied 
will produce a great and long-continued re- 
daction of temperature, extending to the 
whole system, a fact, the pathological and 
therapeotie value of which, must sooner or 
later be apprecfated in calorific excitements, 
irritations, congestions, and inflammatipos." 
In another part of his essay, the au- 
thor tells us : •' 

** The summary drawn from the following 
averages, carefully prepared from accurate 
tables during 16 continuous d^ys of the 
month of June, shows. that in a healthy per- 
son the temperature of the hand and of the 
urine is the same — a fact not only proving 
the physiological dogma which claims for 
the centre a heat much greater than that en- 
joyed by the extremities, to be erroneous; 
but it suggests an easy and direct route by 
which to ascertain the morbid heat of one 
great centre during life without vivisections, 
or the equivocal method of acupuncture, 
adopted by Becquerel and BrescheL 

*' During the period above mentioned the 
air averaged in the mornings and evenings 
at the time of the observations, 83*2°, the 
hand 90-5^, and the urine 88-37°. There the 
hand was 1*13^ hotter than the urine; but 
as more or less heat was necessarily absorbed 
by the glass vessel receiving the urine, not- 
withstanding every precaution, it may be 
fairly assumed, that the palmar and pelvic 
regions are equal in temperature." 

Peculiarities of the Morbid Evo- 
lution OF Caloric. — While awarding 
full praise lo Dr. Ddwler for his 
zeal, gpod faith and ingenuity in per- 
forming his experiments to illustrate 
the pbenottiena of cjiloricity in the 
diseased and dead bodv, we cannot 
but regret that he has not followed 
a better method in treating his sul^ect. 
We should like to sde more distinctly 
separated the propositions which he 
thinks he can prove, from the experi- 
ments by which the proof is made, and 
both of these apart from the conclusions 
deduced or deducible from them. One 
chief cause of some obscurity in his di- 
vision of the matters investigated, doubt- 
less proceeds from the very abundance 
of his Inaterials, and the consequent 
difficulty of abridgement and Gonden8»- 
tion, 80 lo preserve the m^in featuree and 
connexione* He regrets^ wlwn advert* 
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lag to tbi' cauRe of embarrassment, his 
inability ''fully to develope the most 
interesting feature in this enquiry, viz.^ 
the regional oaloricity at drfferent pe- 
riods, especially at different periods in 
the dead body.'* 

After noticing the prevalent opinion, 
reduced to tlie formtila of a physical 
law, that the human body after death 
cools like inert matter; and that this 
process begins at the surface and extre- 
Oiities, Dr. Dowler assures us that ** this 
law, so far from applying, is reversed 
soon after death, in this city (New Or- 
leans), at least, in bodies recently dead 
from fever, with perhaps a few excep- 
tions, as will appear hereafter." And 
again* **Even when refrigeration com- 
mences it seldom follows this law ri- 
gidly, at first, as it does not proceed on 
the surface, in a ratio proportioned to its 
distance from the centre, and in any 
arithmetical progression, at each suc- 
cessive period of time. The calorific 
maximum is often found at the surface; 
then it is, perhaps, set up in the centre, 
soon to reappear on the circumference. 
The hody, like a metallic statue, wi41 
then discharge equal degrees of heat, in 
equal intervals of time, until an equili- 
brium is established between it ana the 
surrounding media, as before explained. 
Does not this afford presumptive proof, 
that morbid caloric differing as it does 
in laws, must differ in nature and origin 
from common caloric derived from the 
sun, the earth's centre, the consolida- 
tion of bodies, and friction?" 

Dr. Dowler divides the analysis of 
the tabular summaries of his experi- 
mental observations into the anti-mor- 
TEM SERIES and the post-mortem se- 
ries; noting the maximum, minimum, 
and mean temperature of the hand and 
axilla in the first, and of the axilla, 
thigh, perineum, rectum, epigastrium, 
chest, heart, liver and brain in the se- 
cond series. The autholr has omitted 
to indicate distinctly, the difierence in 
tennperature between the living body in 
a stafB of fever, and of the dead body 
when death resulted from this disease, 
and we have not time to supply this 



omission. The patient feade^ may, 
however, by comparing* the two sets of 
series, reach this conclusion for him- 
self. Dr. Dowler would have us infer 
that the different stages of the fever 
are characterized, among other things, 
by different degrees of temperature of 
the body and of i4s several regions. 
The chief curiosity in his experi- 
ments is the not infrequent augmentation 
in place of decrease of temperature 
after death, and its persistence at the 
surface at a height equal to that ob- 
served in some of the internal organs. 
Thus, if we take the mean of the tem- 
perature of the axilla in all the stages 
of yellow fever, as deduced from the 
separate means given by the author, we 
find it to be 102*25 deer. ; whereas the 
mean, at the same spot, resulting from 
experiments made on 48 dead bodies, 
during a meah duration of 1 h. 32 m. 
after death is 104*44 deg., or 2*29 deg. 
more than during life. And again, as 
respects the comparative temperature 
between external and internal parts, 
we find that the mean heat of the skin 
of the thigh was 104*71 deg., and of 
the perineum 104*45 deg., while that 
of the chest was 102*95 deg., of the 
right side of the heart, 103*5°, of the 
brain, 98*71°, and of the liver, in nine 
cases, 106-33°. It would appear that 
the only internal organ, the heat of 
which exceeded that either of the skin, 
of the thigh, or the pevineum, was the 
liver. Hours, as we learn, transpired 
after death, before the maximum tem- 
perature in particular regions remote 
from the centre was reached ; *' then, 
sometimes declining to the temperature 
of the centre, both keeping pace for a 
time, and then the centre falling more 
rapidly, leaving the thigh stationary, at, 
perhaps, 106°, for many minutes — re- 
versing all the laws of refrigeration 
known to philosophers." 

Dr. Dowler advances the position 
that morbid caloric, as he terms it, dif- 
fers from other kinds of caloric of the 
same temperature. . Of course if we 
admit his phraseology, we cannot refuse 
his conclusion. The proper terms ia 
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which to state the affirmatioB are, that 
the caloric developed during fevers- or 
other morbid processet in the body, 
differs from other caloric of the satne 
temperature. This creed has obtained^ 
at different times before now, and is 
not without plausible arguments in its 
favour. 

The author concludes by some re- 
fleoiions, which we here subjoin as of 
suggestive, if not demonstrative, value, 
with our best wishes for the success of 
his future investigations into the arcana 
of diseases. 
*^TbiB paper fully demonstrates that a great 
development of morbid heat takes place 
upon the surface at the invasion of yellow 
fever, and though in .the closing period, es- 
pecially in the agony, a temporary recession 
occurs as to the surface, yet, no sooner is 
the conflict ended, than the original morbid 
caloricity, no longer rendered latent by 
evaporation from the akin and lungs, reap- 
pears in all its intensity for a period consi- 
derably prolonged. If we suppose the cen- 
tral, the great vital, organs to be as hot du- 
ring life as they are found to be after death, 
the only wonder is that vitality Bhould 
maintain its seat for a week or more, under 
the positive changes that ought, by every 
law of caloric, to take place in the molecular 
arrangement of the tissues. Let us suppose 
the brain in life to become as hot as the 
thigh is found to be after death, that is 14° 
or 15° above health; the cerebral mass 
would necessarily expand faster than its 
cranial walls ; the fluids would dilate, and 
perhaps transude; compression would be, 
the consequence, attended with convulsions, 
coma, and other effects incompatible with 
life. Suppose any other organ should bci- 
come such a focus of morbid caloric only 
for a moment, would not each vessel from 
dilatation lose its healthy elasficity and co- 
hesion, and thus pave the way to sangui- 
neous congestion, admitting the blood to the 
part as effectually as the cupping glass does 
when the pressure of the atmosphere is re- 
moved. In some local diseases, the lesions 
will afford an average alteration as great, if 
not greater, than fatal gun-shot wounds, as, 
for example, dysentery, consumption, and 
cancer. But in fever how much is entangled 
and unezplalDed ! Is not morbid caloric 
the agent that eludes the knife of the ana- 
tomist? To say nothing of its directly 
poisonous, let us consider its mechanical ef- 
fects, as above mentioned, upon the brain. 



Aflter dilatiog its deficate vessels, and es« 
tablishing a sanguineous congestion, death 
follows. The brain, as we have shown, 
falls sooner than other parts under the law 
of re&igeration ; the cranium contracts ; 
this tremendous force drives the blood 
down from the brain towards the warmer 
and more yielding centres of the trunk ; 
perhaps a real apoplexy, without rupture, 
has disappeared* The febrile subject offers 
many instances of great vascularity of the 
vessels of the pia mater, without turges- 
cency; the veins especially, are full but 
flattened as if by pressure. There can be 
no doubt that in the living, as well as in the 
dead body, foci of ealoricity establish them* 
selves in particular parts, sending off, not 
always in right lines, but in deflected cur- 
rents, morbid, heat to certain organs, pass- 
ing by others. Thus the epigastrium and 
axilla may stand charged with a positive 
caloricity of 109^, while the organs of that 
part of'4he chest lying between these pointer 
shall be in a negative, or much lower state 
of . temperature. I could muster serried 
columns .of facts illustrative of some other 
points, but I must omit them altogether. 

** So far as morbid caloricity can be iden- 
tified as a cause of disease, we deal with a 
positive, not an imaginary agent, where the 
ground is not eternally slipping from be* 
neath our feet. Albumen, which abounds 
in the brain and fluids, coagulates at 160° ; 
hematosine, the coloring matter of the 
blood, at 149° ; and moderate increase of 
heat vastly augments the solvent powers of 
the serum over gelatine, so abundant in the 
body. The phosphouis in the body, were 
it uncombined, would' burn in a heat less 
than 113°. 



Gttthrie on the Diseases of the Urinary jmd 
Sexual Organs.* 

M. Guthrie's reputation as a military 
surgeon is considerable ; and to the cir- 
cumstance of his Surgical Lectures hav- 
ing been attended by medical officers 
of the army and navy, are we indebted 
for the present work, the first edition 
of which was published at their in- 
stance. It will be found, wilhoat 

* On the) Anatomy and Diseases of the Urinary 
. and Sexual Organs, containing the anatomy of 
the Bladder and of the Urethra, and the treat- 
ment of the obstructioua to, which theae pa« 
sagas are liable, bj^ G. J. Guthrie, F.R.S^ dte., 
&c. From the tiujrd London editio/d, Philadel- 
phia, Lea 4t Blanchard, 1845, pp. 150, 8 vo. 
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professing 9ny claim to profound pa- 
thology or to methodical therapeutics, 
to be useful by its practical hints and 
directions. 

After describing the Structure of the 
Bladder, the author next treats of 
Stricture of the Urethra, under the di- 
visions pf Spasmodic, Permanerit^and 
Impassable'^ and its Symptoms and 
Means of Cure, Thence he passes to 
a consideration o( • Suppression and 
Retention of Urine, and of Irritation of 
the Membranous and Prostatic parts 
of ihe Urethra* 

The volume now published is but 
the first part of the work which M. 
Guthrie proposes to write. *• The se- 
cond part will follow with the least 
possible delay; and will contain the 
Chronic Complaints of the Prostate, the 
Diseases of the Bladder, the Treatment 
of Calculous Affections, and the various 
modes of operating for the removal of 
the Stone from the Bladder." 

An adequate idea may be formed of 
the author's fashion of teaching a sub- 
ject by the following extract, which we 
take from the first part of his third chap- 
ter, — " On the formation of Spasmodic 
and Permanent Stricture,'*^ 

*' In maintaining the opinion that the ure- 
thra is elastic, and irot essentially muscular, 
I am not disposed to admit that the changes 
which take place in it, and 'lead to the for- 
mation of stricture, can occur from inorganic 
ekaticity only, or the same kind of property 
which is found in India rubber; hut that 
something must necessarily be added, to 
enable us clearly to understand the subject. 
I am led, therefore, to make a distinction 
between the common elasticity residing in 
a spring, or in India rubber, and xhe vital 
'elasticity which exists \n all the elas^tic 
parts of the human body, subject to the 
changes which may take place in it'under 
disease. 

** The priacipal derangements which fbl- 
low these cttanges are said to be spasmodic 
or permanent, 

** The only case of what may be called pure 
spasmodic action which has come under 
my observation, occurred in a gentleman, 
who came to my house twice in the course 
of several years, declaring he could not 
make his water, and desiring to have a ca- 
theter passed ; which wlis each time done 



without the least difficulty. The first time 
he came he was quite aware of his situation ; 
said it arose from anxiety of mind relating 
to family affairs, and that tbe passage of 
the instrument would immediately and ef- 
fectually relieve him. If there were an 
obstacle, and I was by no means certain of 
there being any beyond a hesitation, it was 
at the commencement of the membranous 
part of the urethra, and arising, I suppose, 
frofn a spasmodic contraction of the com- 
pressor urethrse muscle. As this gentleman 
suffered no kind of inconvenience at any 
other time, I am induced to believe that 
there was no particular irritation in the 
urethra, and that it was, as the cause is un- 
known, what may be called accidentally 
spasmodic; I have heard o^ a lawyer, but 
I do not recollect where I heard it, who 
often suffered in this way when engaged 
long in court in a -difficult case, and who 
was always relieved in a similar manner ; 
but here I should say it is more than pro- 
bable the individual Was laboring under 
some slight permanent irritation in the 
urethra, or that it was at least in an excita- 
ble state at some one part near the bulb. A 
healthy man suffering from anxiety and 
alarm, often feels a desire to pass his water, 
which he cannot at all times restrain, and 
it flows whether he will or not; but if he 
has the power of restraining it for hours, 
then, indeed, the powerful contraction of 
the compressor urethrse may bring on irri- 
tation in the part, and spasm of the muscle ; 
but this is the result of its own irregular and 
long continued action, inducing irritation 
as the first* step to inflammation, and is of 
exceedingly rare occurrence; still it is not 
an instance of pure spasm, like the case I 
have related, in which the incapability was 
preceded by no uneasiness until the at- 
tempt at micturition was made. 

" The more common cases, which are usu- 
ally considered spasmodic, are those of 
young men, who, when suffering from gleet 
or gonorrhoea, which have been imperfectly 
or only partially cured, are t^pted to com- 
mit an excess in wineorpuncR. After sitting 
some time,they feel a desire to make water, 
which they repress, or perhaps indulge 
with some difficulty, but which increases, 
and is soon found to be irrelievable without 
assistaince. The greater the effort, the more 
determined the straining, the greater the 
agony ; and the suflTerer, with despair de- 
picted' in his countenance, entreats relief. 
The practice often recommended in such 
cases is, to relieve, first, the epasm by sendi- 
ing him to bed, by putting him in a hot 
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bath, by fomenting the parts with hot ano- 
dyne floids, and by giving him a dose of 
the palv. ipecacuauhad cocnp. ; under the 
influence of which, in the course of a few 
hours of misery, it is not improbable that the 
urine may begin to flow. He is then to be 
pnrged,anditis likely that his urine may the 
next day flow in a full stream, when the evil 
subsides. I was taught a better practice 
many years ago by a SScotch friend of mine, 
a young man although an eld soldier, who, 
after a debaoch of this kind which lasted 
half the night, found he could not make 
water when he awoke in the morning from 
bis feverish dreams. He sent for me, beg- 
ging I would bring a catheter with me. 
When I arrived, I proposed a warm bath, 
an opiate draught, etc., his answer was 
peremptory enough, * Damn your draughts. 
Doctor: pass the catheter, I have had it 
before.' As remonstrance was useless, I 
passed the instrument with some little dif- 
ficulty, and drew off his water ; upon which 
he jumped into bed, saying, *God bless 
you, Doctor ! but damn your physic' In 
the afternoon when 1 saw him he was near- 
ly free from inconvenience. Since that 
time I have always made it a rule to en- 
deavor to pass a small gum elastic catheter 
in every case of what is called spasmodic 
stricture, or retention of urine. If it passes, 
so much the better; if it does not, the pa- 
tient submits more cheerfully to the injec- 
tion of a large quantity or repeated quanti- 
ties of hot water into the rectum, and when 
the bowel is clear, and the hot water has 
acted as a bath to the neck of the bladder, 
to an enenra composed of two grains of 
opium dissolved in two ounces of warm 
water. This will usually remain, and by 
its sedative qualities give effectual relief. 
If it should not, the same kind and quality 
of injection should be repeated ever$r two 
or three hours, if the patient should not 
Bleep until the urine begins to flow, with 
halfa grain of the muriate, or acetate. Or 
bi-mcconate of morphia, in a pill of draught. 
'* These are called cases of spasm, but they 
are cases of irritation, which induce a want 
of consent between the muscles of the parts, 
so that when the bladder contracts, the 
muscles surrounding the urethra will not 
act by yielding and dilating as they ought 
to do, but remain, or become more perma- 
nently contracted ; in consequence of Which 
the urine is forced acraihst the inflamed and 
contracted part of the urethra, and by its 
irritation increases the mischief. When 
the water is drawn ofi*, the desire to pass it 
is removed, and the greatest irritation on i 
the inflamed or irrttaible part of the urethra. 



is thus t&ken away. When a person ond^r 
these circumstances is restored to his usual 
state, and an examination is made of* the 
urethra a few days afterwards, by an instra- 
ment of a fair size, but which the orifice 
will easily admit, it will be found to pass 
readily to the extent of from five to six 
inches in the greater number of cases, when 
it begins to cause a sensation, probably of 
pain, which was not experienced in the pre- 
ceding part of its coursiie. The surgeon is 
sensible of a resistance which is greater 
than might be expected, whether he uses a 
solid or a w^x bougie, but which, after a 
little gentle pressure, yields, and the in- 
strument passes into the bladder, without 
further inconvenience than its giving rise 
to a desire to make water. This is called 
overcoming a spasm; but it is a spasm 
which is always present, and not tempo- 
rary. It'cannot, therefore, be a spasm, the es- 
sential character of which rests on its beingr 
only of casual and temporary existence. 
What is called a spasmodic stricture 
is really no such thing, but a narrowing of 
the part, caused by its inability to dilate, 
and depending on some change in its vital 
I elasticity. It is the first step in the forma- 
tion of a permanent stricture, although its 
effects are augmented by the spasmodic ac- 
tion of such muscular fibres as may sur** 
round the urethra at the part afiiected." 



OCCUPATION IN INSANITY. 

At the recent anniversary of tile Union 
Discipline Society in Boston, the following 
anecdote was related of a boy who was 
sent to the Braltleboro' Asylum, in a state 
of derangement. He told the physician he 
wanted work ; he could'nt live without it. 
The doctor asked him what he could do I 
He could print — but they had no means 
of printing. »♦ Well," he said, »' the doctor 
could get work for him at the presses in 
the village." The doctor applied, but 
the printer f^aid the boy would ** knock the 
type all into joi." The doctor told the boy 
the result of* his application. "Well," 
said he, **I should do no such thing; but, 
doctor, you can buy a press ; it will cost 
I but little." The doctor made the experi- 
ment, borught press and paper, and enlisted 
the insane to contribute, edited the 
** Monthly Asylum Journal," and sent it 
abroad. The boy printed it, improved ra- 
pidly, and has entirely recovered, — and 
in the last Journal returned his thanks to 
the community for this means of restora* 
tion.— iV. F. Expreu, 
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On Febrile and Fost-Mortem Calorieity. 

[We introduce the analyses- of Dr. 
Dowler's experiments, as made out by 
himself. These, in conneciion with 
our notice of his paper in the August 
Bulletin, will give our readers a tolera- 
ably full and fair view of this gentleman's 
investigations and opinions on the sub- 
ject of febrile and post-mortem calori- 
eity. — Ed. Bull. Med. Si:iENCE.] 

ANTE-MORTEM SERIES. ANALYSks OF 
SUMMARIES. 

*» Analysis of table No, 1, showing 
the primary period of yellow fever in 
persons that recovered: — 24 cases: 
mean time of illness when the observa- 
tions were taken, 26*81 hours; mean of 
air 81*3° ; mean of the hand 101'22° ; 
maximum 107° ; minimum 95°; mean 
of the axilla 103-11°; maximum 109°; 
minimum 102.° 

'• .Analysis of table No, 2, showing 
the temperature of yellow fever in the 
middle periods, in those who recovered : 
— 40 cases : mean lime of illness when 
the observations were made 5'-92 days ; 
mean of the air 82*52° ; mean of the 
hand 100*42° ; maximum 107° ; mini- 
mum 94°; mean of the axilla 103*11°; 
maximum 109°; 'minimum 97°. 

•« Analysis of table No. 3, showing 
the temperature of the convalescent pe- 
riod of yellow fever patients : — 20 
cases ; mean lime of illness when the 
observations were made 6*50 cla}^^ ; 
mean of the air 82^ ; mean of the hand 
96°; maximum 100°; minimum 91^; 
mean of the axilla 98*46°; maximum 
102 ; minimum 83°. 

** Analysis of table No. 4, showing 
VOL. m. — 2b 



the temperature of Ihe primary period 
of those who died of yellow fever : — 
12 cases ; mean time of illness when 
the observations were made 24*62 
hours ; mean of the air 83-75° ; mean 
of the hand 102*54° ; maximum 197°; 
minimum 97° ; mean of axilla 105-91° ; 
maximum 109° ; minimum 100°. 

** Analysis of table J^o.^ 5, showing 
the temperature of the middle period 
of those who died : — 25 cases.; mean 
time of illness when the observations 
were made 6*04 days ; mean of the air 
81*16° ; mean of the hand 99*4° ; maxi- 
mum 106-5°; minimum 91°; mean of 
the axilla 103-39°; maximum 107°; 
minimum .99°. 

" Analysis of table No. 6, showing 
the temperature of the fatal stage of 
yellow fever: — 61 cases: mean time 
before death when the observations were 
made 1601 hours ; mean of the air 
81-24°; mean of the hand 92-25°; 
maximum 104° ; minimum 81° ; mean 
of the axilla 99-56° ; maximum 1065° ; 
minimum 90°. 

POST-MORTEM SERIES. ANALYSES Or 

SUMMARIES. 

** Analysis of table No. 1, showing 
the post-mortem fever of regions : — 
43 dead bodies; mean time after death, 
when the observations began, 29-5 
minutes ; maximum delay in three cases 
3 hours ; minimum 1 minute ; mean du- 
ration of the experiments 1 hour and 32 
minutes ; 4 maxima, . being, 1 of 4 
hours and 8 minutes, and 3 of 4 hours' 
duration : mean of the air 84*4° ; partly 
taken in the dead-house, and the residue 
from other records ; mean of the axilla 
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104*44° ; maximum 109° ; minicnam 96° ; 
mean of the thigh 104*71°; maximum 113^ ; 
minimum 100^ ; mean of the rectum 
104'05° ; maximum UP ; minimuni 100° ; 
mean of the epigastrium 105'48^ ; maxi- 
mum 111°; minimum 101° ; mean of the 
clieat 102*95° ; maximum 107° ; minimum 
97° ; mean of the heart, generally of the 
right aide, 103*5^; mean of the brain 
98-71° ; maximum 103° ; minimum 95°» 
The cheat and rectum are omitted in about 
half the cases, and the brain, perineum, pel. 
vis, liver and heart, in a proportion some- 
what greater. The liver was observed in 
nine cases, and gave a mean of 106*33°; a 
maximum of 112^, and a minimom of 102°. 
The perineum without incisions gave a 
mean of 104*45° ; a maximum of 109° ; and 
a minimum of 101°^ iu 10 cases. The 
pelvis and lower abdomen in 9 cases aver- 
aged 105*05°; maximum 107; minimum 
100. 

*' This table la sufficiently curious, but we 
utterly despair of showing from it by a com- 
parison of organs at different periods, the 
surprising phenomena manifested by post- 
mortem fever, in particular regions remote 



from the centret at prolonged intervals after 
death, requiring hours to reach its maxi- 
mum; then • sometimes declining to the 
temperature of the centre, both keeping 
pace for a time, and then the centre falling 
more rapidly, leaving the thigh stationary, 
at perhaps 106°, for many minutes — re- 
versing all the laws of refrigeration known 
to philosophers. So we leave this subject 
for the present. 

** Owing to circumstances not necessary 
to mention, it often happened that thepost^ 
mortem fever had begun to decline — actual 
refrigeration had progressed upon the sur- 
face — before I commenced the observations. 
In selecting bodies, my preference was for 
those the most recently dead. When a 
body begins to refrigerate, of course the 
parts most distant from the centre will cool 
first. In this way ihe average of the thigh, 
great as it is, is more or less reduced, biit 
1 have not for that reason suppressed a sin- 
gle case. , It will be seen that the thigh af- 
fords a maximum of 113^; exceeding every 
other region. Let us compare five maxima 
of the eight principal regions : in different 
subject^: 



Thigh. 


Lpigasi'tii 


Axilla. 


Chesl. 


Hearl. 


Biuiii. 


Rectum. 


Liver. 


113° 


111° 


109^ 


107' 


109 


102° 


111*^ 


112° 


109° 


110° 


109 


• 106-5^ 


106° 


101° 


109° 


109° 


09° 


109° 


108' 


106° 


105° 


101° 


107° 


108° 


109° 


109° 


108° 


106° 


104° 


100° 


107° 


107° 


108° 


109» 


107° 


105° 


104° 


99° 


•106^ 


106 


M.109 4° 


109 6° 


108*2° 


106*1° 


105-6° 


1006° 


108° 


108*4° 



♦* Analysis of tabic No. 2, showing ihe de- 
cline ^of post-mortem fever ^ or the incipient 
re/rigeration of regions^ the forerunner of 
putrefaction: —~ll ceases; mean time dead 
'Mhen the observations began 6 hours and 
48 minutes ; mean of the air about 86° ; 
mean of the thigh 94*26°; maximum 103° ; 
minimum 84° ; mean of the epigastrium 
97-5° ; maximum 106° ; minimum 84°* 
The. following regions were not examined 
in all the dead bodies: mean of the lungs 
94-28°, of the heart 93-25°, of the liver 
96-5°, of the rectum 99°, of the axilla 
96*88°, and of the brain 85*33°. 

Analysis of table No, 3, showing the period 
of refrigeration in which the body and sur- 



rounding ^media coincide, very nearly in 
temperature, and in which putrefaction de- 
clares itself, accompanied by suppleness of 
the limbs, softness of the iriusctes, relaxa- 
tion of the cornea, abdominal distention, 
green ({jscolorations of the skin, and fetid 
gases: — 19 cases; mean time dead 17'04 
hours; mean temperature of room 84*39° ; 
mean of the thigh 85*35°, of the epigastrium 
88*11°, of the lungs 89°, of the axilla SG^^ 
tind of the brain 79-12°. 

. "The common opinion that putrefaction 

is accompanied or caused by an augmented 

heat in the human body, is quite erroneous, 

as we shall see hereafter. 

** Since it is quite impossible, on the pre- 
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sent occ!islon, to telatetlyt) details in more 
than two hundred histories of temperatufe, 
I will attempt to give you a faint outline of 
several, omittingr ail minor matters. 

^* History 1st. — Highest temperature 
during life in the axilla 104 deg^., 10 mi- 
nutes after death axilla 109 deg., in 15 
minutes the thigh gives 113 deg., 9 above 
the living maximum ^ in 20 minutes the 
Ihrer gives 112 deg., in 1 hour 40 minutes 
heart 109 ; thigh, old incision, 109 deg., in 
3 hours after removing all the viscera, a 
new incision in the thigh gave 110 deg., 
6 deg., above the living m-'iximum. 

"HisU 2d.— Alive; axilla 100 deg., hand 
91 deg., dead 1 hour and 5 minutes; Hxilla^ 
at the end of every 5 minutes, 102 deg., 104 
deg., 107 deg., thigh 107 deg., 2 hours after 
death centre of the left lung 106 deg., apex 
104 deg., heart 104 deg., thigh l^OG d^eg., 3 
hours, axilla 104 deg., liver 106 deg., thigh 
106 deg., •— repeated, lOO^deg., rectum 105 
deg. ; 23 hours after death, room 90 deg., 
thigh 88 deg.; putrefaction developed. 

*' Hist. 3. — Last stage, hand 91 fjieo^., 
axilla 100 deg. ; <lead 30 minutes, axilla 
104 deg. ; perine^um, without incision, 102 
deg., rectum 102 deg.; epigastrium' 103 
deg. ; brain, through the orbit, 102 deg. ; 
body appeared to be growing hotter^ when 
demanded i)y friends for interment. 

*' Hist. 4th. — Last stage, hand 70 deg., 
(7 deg., less than the air) ; axilla 95 deg., 
about two hours after death, axilla 100 deg., 
rectum 104 deg. ; axilla rose to 102 deg., 
epigastrium 101 deg., thigh 102 deg., brain 
99 deg., heart and left chest 100 deg. 

** Hist. 5ih —2 days before death, hand 
101 deg., axilla 104 deg; 1 day before 
death, hand 100 deg., axilla 100 deg ; dead 
5 minutes, axilla gave at different periods, 
and was still rising, 103-4-5-6 deg's., 
epigastrium 106 deg., brain 101 deg. and 
falling; the thigh 101 deg., though exposed 
to a cold wind, which sunk the mercury 10 
deg., during^ the observjitions. 

^' Hist. 6th. — 4^ hours after death, thigh 
exceeded the brain 6 deg., the chest 3 deg. 
. " Hist. 7th. — Air cold (Oct. 36), mer- 
eury falling 3 or 4 deg*3 per hour : 'dead I 
hour, axilla 103 deg., nearly, liver 108 deg., 
and rising, brain 88 deg., falling-; 2 hours 
after death, thigh 104 deg.^ left .ehest d7 
deg. 

**It is confidently believed that these 
oatlines of a few eases, taken almost at 
random, will serve to illustrate the principal 
features which belong to the whole. I 
wish rather to avoid theextend'ed biatory of 
morbid temperaturei in the living body, 



though here my materials are most ample, 
in order to give the more attention to its 
post'tnortem phenomena." 

*^ It will be seen on comparing the results 
of the two tables representing the convales- 
cent and dying stages, that in the latter, the 
axilla is hotter, while the hand is colder 
than in the former, but in neither is the 
temperature elevated as in the early stage. 
New this coincidence between the dying and 
the convalescent is apparent^ perhaps not 
real There can be no reason to doubt that the 
wholemass of the body discharges its morbid 
heat in recovery ; on the contrary it recedes 
from the surface of, the dying, now bathed 
in the dews of death, and concentrates upon 
the centre. Death takes place. The lungs 
and skin cease to rerrj^«rate. The true fever 
no longer modified Or repressed soon re- 
turns with its smouldering fires, until the 
heated mass,'at last antagrpnized by the sur- 
rounding agencies, and its peculiar heat 
being dissipated and replaced, by mere phy- 
sical heat, it falls under the domination of 
chemistry forever. 

" Never were experiments made with 
greater fairness. I mioht have omitted with 
justice not a few cases where, probably, the 
post-mortem fever had declined before 1 had 
the opportunity of making the observations ; 
yet with all these cases, tending to It^ssen 
the average temperature, ;the thigh and 
axilla of the dead rise to nearly the mean of 
r05 deg., each, more than 20 deg., above 
the meajD of the air, more than 12 deg., be- 
yond the mean of the hand in the last stage, 
almost exactly agreeing with the axillary 
mean in the first stage of the ante-mortem 
fever. 

♦* The place where the post-mortem fever 
was studied was well adapted to produce 
speedy refrigeration ; nearly all of one side 
of the room was composed of lattice-worked 
doors; the wind had free access to the 
body, which was placed on a stone floor, 
the corpse had no clot hes on, or other cover 
ing than a liaen sheet, which was generally 
removed. 

*< No explanation of the poH^mortem heat 
can be drawn from the coagulation of the 
blood, the rigidity. of the body, etc., since 
the heat existed when they were absent, 
and the contrary. 

^' It will be seen that the great nervous 
centre to which some ascribe animal heat, 
the brain, is in all cases the coolest part — 
the^first to refrigerate, and the only one in 
which poH;rrutrtem fever never appears to any 
considerable extent, its maximum being 102 
degv, lesf than that of the thigh by 11 deg., 
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its mean 97*71 deg., exactly 6 de^. less 
than that of the thigh. Now this is the 
more remarkable as the brain from its great 
size, and from its being surrounded by a 
non-conductor, hair, ought, ajmori^ to yield 
its heat by contact and radiation more slow- 
ly than any other organ. 

*^ These experiments are quite sufficient, 
if I may be allowed to judge, to overthrow 
the doctrine which ascribes the origin' of 
animal heat solely to respiration. Take, 
for example, the following outline of a sin- 
gle case; dead 2 hours 3m minutes; experf- 
ments 3 hours and 59^ minutes : air 86 de^., 
axilla 109 deg., rectum 107 deg., perineum 
109 deg., pelvis and abdomen 107 deg., 
liver 107 deg., epigastrium 105 deg., chest 
and heart each 102", deg. Virey says that 
the lungs con8titute*lhe only bed of the ani- 
mal heat, yet, except the brai.n, this bed of 
heat is the coolest orjgan between the knee 
and the crown of the head, its maximnm 
being 106^ deg., that is 6^ deg. less than 
the thigh, and its mean 102-95 deg. 

At the decline of tbe phst'tnorttm fever, 
or at the period of incipient regional refri- 
geration, the thigh gives a mean of 94*26 
cleg., the lungs a mean of 94-28 deg. ; at the 
period of incipient putrefaction, the mean 
of the former i^ 85-35 deg., that of the latter, 
89 deg. In but 4 cases, however, soon after 
death, have 1 found the post-mortem fever as 
high in the lun^s as in the thiirh ; while in 
many cases the latter was vastly hotter.** — 
TVesu Journ» 

ON THE PRESENCE OF TUBERCLES IN DIF- 
FERENT ORGANS. 

{Tfanslaied for the Medical Gazette,^') 

The following results, obtained by M. 
Cless, of Stotgard, from the examination oi 
upwards of 160 bodies affected with tuber- 
cular disease, are interesting as showing 
the comparative frequency with which dif^ 
ferent organs and parts become the seat of 
tubercular deposit ; they are ahso especially 
valuable when taken in conjunctinn with 
the observations of M. Louis, Barthez and 
Killiet, and others, most of which they con- 
iirni by additional evidence. 

In 152 autopsies of adults affected with 
tubercles, M. Cless found the lungs free 
from tubercles six times. In two of these 
six cases the peritoneum wassprinkled with 
tubercular granulations ; in one the pulmo- 
nary and costal pleura of the right side were' 
affected ; in one the bronchial glands, me- 
sentery, and lower part of the ileum, were 
the seat of the tubercular disease. In the 5th 
* Gazette Medicals, Jan. 1845. 



caqe tlie plenrse and the peritoneum were 
sprinkled over with tubercles of various 
sizes, from millet-seeds to peas, densely 
packed together ; there was also tuberculous 
matter in the glands of the neck and chesty 
liver and spleen ; the longs, compressed by 
effusion into the pleural cavities, were per- 
fectly free from tubercles. In the 6th case 
there was tuberculous matter in the bron- 
chial glands'. In 21 autopsies of children, 
he only found the lungs free from tubercles 
once; this was in a boy H years of age, 
who, besides a considerable serous effusion 
into the ventricles of the brain, had two 
large masses of tubercle in the cerebellum, 
many small ones on the surface of the liver, 
and <!aries of the vertebree. 

In 146 adults affected with tubercles in 
the lungs, there were only 35 in whom the 
disease was confined exclusively to the 
lungs; in the remaining 111, or nearly 
three-fourths of tfie whole, the disease had 
extended to other organs. In children, the 
proportion in which the deposit of tubercles 
is limited to the lungs is smaller than in 
adults, M. ClesslBndingonly three cases out 
of twenty in which all other organs were 
free. Barthez and Rilliet*" state the pro- 
portion to be 23 to 269. In 166 cases (adults 
and children) df tubercular deposit in the 
lungs, there were only thirteen in which the 
disease was confined to one lung; of these, 
in ten cases it was the right lung, in three 
the left: it is true that in the greater num- 
ber of cases the disease had not advanced 
very far. When both lungs were affected, 
the right was usually the most diseased, the 
proportion being 45 to 30; this result is not 
in accordance with the observations of Louis 
and others. In 146 adults, in whom the 
lungs were diseased, vomicee were found 
105 times, there being none in the other 41 
cases ; in children, the proportion in which 
vomicfB existed was smaller, there being 
only nine cases out of twenty in which they 
were found ; usually ,ihe younger the child is 
the less frequent is the occurrence of voniicae ; 
the very young ones most commonly sink 
under an acute tuberculization which causes 
death before passing on to suppuration ; 
moreover, young children are frequently 
carried off by other diseases Stiperadded to 
the tubercular deposit, such as acute hydro- 
cephalus, &;c. Out of 166 cases, pneumo- 
thorax, from rupture of a Vomica, was noted 
as occurring four times, tv^ice in the right 
lung, twice in the left. M,. Cless relates 
two exceptions to the established role that 
the usual seat of tubercles is at the sumpiH 
of the lungs ; in these two cases the dts easa 
* Maladies des Enfans, torn, iii., p. 49. 
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afifected tbe lower lobe espjecially, and in 
one there even existed a vomica. 

Tubercies in branchial glands. — ^^M. Cless 
never found the bronchial glands in children 
affected with tubdrcular deposit without the 
existence of tubercles in the lungs also. 
These glands were not always examined in 
adults. 

. Fkura, — Id 13 adults and one child 
there were tubercles in the pleura. In one 
the pleura alone was strewed over with 
plates of tuberculous matter, the parenchyma 
of the lungs being healthy ; in anuther^case, 
in which the lungs were equally healthy, 
there were tubercles in the pleura, perito- 
neom, and bronchial glands. In three other 
cases the pleura and peritoneum were co- 
vered with tubercles, and there was a small 
quantity in the lungs. Three times tuber- 
cles of the pleura accompanied an ordinary 
pulmonary phthisis ; and six times the tu- 
berculization was general^ The patients, of 
whom II were males and 2 females, had the 
following agetf : 6 were between 20 and 30, 
5 between 30 and 40, I at 42, 1 at 59, and 
1 child aged 10. 

Peritoneum, — In 1'6 adults and 4 children, 
the tubercles were limited to the pBritoneu^n 
eight times; they predominated over those 
In the lungs six times, and in six other cases 
the disease was general. The four children 
Were between six months and 10 years of 
age. Among the adults, 11 were males and 
5 females; 2 were under 20 years of age, 5 
were between 20 and 29, 5 between 30 and 
39, 2 between 40 and 49, and 2 between 50 
aiid 59. The tubercles were in no part so 
numerous as in the peritoneum^ the whole 
surface of which was sometimes covered 
with them; aiid,. according to M. Cl^ess, 
they frequently olfer, in this part, a pecu- 
liarity which is not found in the tubercles, 
deposited in other parts of the body,' that is, 
a black areola surrounding their base, pro- 
bably from the existence of a black material 
in tbe capillary vessels.^ Once only did M. 
Cless find the mesenteric glands affected 
with tubercles coincidenily with their oc- 
currence in the peritoneum. 

Pericardium, — In one individual only, 
whose lungs, pleura, bronchial glands, and 
spleen, contained tubercles, were there jfound 
any in the pericardium ; and in this case 
they were scattered over its whole siir^ace. 

Inteftiines. — In 152 adults affected with 
tubercles, the small intestines were affected 
83 times, and thie largo intestine 37 times ; 
and in 21 children the small intestines were 
affected seven times, the large ones only 
ODce. Never were there found tubercles in 
26*: • 



the intestines without there being some also 
in other organs. Between the ages of 20 
and 30, (he intestines were most frequently 
found diseased. 

Mesenteric glands, ^-^ Among 152 adults, 
32 had tubercles in the mesenteric glands ; 
7 out of 21 children also had the mesenteric 
glands affected with tubercles. In ail the 
cases tubercles were found in other organs. 

Liver, — Once in an adult, twice in chil- 
dren ; other organs were affected. 

Spleen, -^4 adults and 12 children; al- 
ways with tubercles in other parts of the 
body. In children, the parenchyma of the 
spleen is often quite invaded by tubercles. 

Kidneys. —4 adults and 3 children. 

Uterus, falhpian tubes, and ovaries: — In 
26 women who died of pulmonary phthisis; 
tubercles were found in the genital organs ; 
onee in the ^alls of the uterus, once in the 
peritoneal covering, twice on the internal 
surface of the uterus, once the whole sub- 
stance of the u(ero8 was eon verted into tu- 
berculous matter, twice the ovaries were the 
seat of tubercle, and four times the fallopian 
tubes were filled with tubercular substance. 
The tubercles in the genital organs were 
always secondary to the general tuberculi- 
zation, especially occurring where the abdo- 
minal viscera'were the seat of disease. 

Brain anditt membranes, -— Of 5 children 
aged from 8 months to 11 years, in whom 
the mehibranes of the brain presented tu- 
bercles, 4 died of acute hydrocephalus. In 
all there were tubercles in the lungs and 
other organs also. The tubercular granula- 
tions had always their seat on the external 
surface of the arachnoid, between this mem- 
brane and the pia mater, n^ver within the 
cavity o^ the arachnoid. In an adult who 
died of acute hydrocephalus, there were 
found, besides a large quantity of limpid 
serum in the ventricles, pus and many tu- 
bercular granulation^ between the arachnoid 
and pia mater, tubercles in the lungs and 
pleura, and in Peyer's glands. In 27 chil- 
dren who died from tubercles^ four had tu- 
bercles in the brain, as also in other organs ; 
M. Cless never found any in the brain of 
adults. Besides in the mesenteric and 
bronchial glands, M. Cless found tubercles 
in the glands of the neck in five adults and 
one child ; h^lso found them in the peivic 
and other lymphatic glands ; but in all cases 
tubercles were found in other organs also. 
Twice >e found tubercles in the muscles, 
six times in bones, and once in an articula- 
tion alone. 
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ON THE U8S OF SKA WATER IN SCROFULOUS 

AFFECTIONS. 
To the Editor ofth» Medical GauUe. 

Sir, — Several years have elapsed since a 
paper of mine appeared in the Medical Ga- 
zette, **0n the Internal use of Sea Water," 
and it is my wish on the present occasion to 
draw the attention of the profession to its 
value as a remedy ia scrofoloos affections. 
We all know the obstinate nature of these 
complaints, and how little they are under 
the control of ordinary treatment : it is there* 
fore with real satisfaction that introduce 
to their notice a remedy, which, so far as my 
own limited experience extends, has proved 
most satisfactory ; I cannot arrogate to my- 
leif any merit in having made a discovery, 
as the inhabitants of this cpast have from 
time immemorial employed it. in this dis- 
ease, and therefore the utmost that I can lay 
claim to is haying tested its virtues, and, 
perhaps, of having ascertained the most 
effectual mode of employing, jt; and this 
consists in the combined use of sea water, 
both interaally and externally, either in the 
form of tepid baths, or cold sea bathing, — 
the circumstances of each individual case 
must decide which of them is preferable ; 
but it will generally be found advisable to 
begin with tepid baths, and then at the end 
of two or three weeks to resort to cold sea- 
bathing. * . 

Treatment, — As soon as the patient rises 
in the morning, to drink sea-water, mixed 
with an equal portion of warm sprrng water; 
the quantity of sea water required by an 
adult, to act freely upon the bowels, is gene* 
rally from eight to twelvs ounces, and a 
smaller quantity for children, according to 
their age ; but of course it will be necessary 
to vary the dose, according to the constitu- 
tion of each individual, only taking care that 
it operates sufficiently : afler this is over, 
which will generally be soon after breakfast, 
the patient may then bathe, either in the 
tepid bath, or ?ea, as may have been de- 
cided upon : the patient must not take milk 
for breakfast, as it combines readily with 
the muriatic acid of the sea water,* and 
makes the patient shivery and uncomforta- 
ble the whole day, and unfit to bathe, as re- 
action will not take place. This plan may 
be continued for many weeks,«without inter- 
mission, unless the patient appears to be re- 



> * [The fact may be as stated by our correa- 

> pondent, but we may obsert e that there is no 
( muriatic acid in sea water, and we do not see 

how the neutral alkaline chlorides which it con- 



tains, can have any chemical action upon milk. 
— Ed. Gaz,] 



dueed- by it; but, in general, the 'patient 
gains both strength and appetite ; neverthe- 
less, I ,have been in the habit of resting a 
few days at the end of each fortnight, and 
then commencing again, although I have do 
certain proof that this is necessary. 

I need not point out how in this plan the 
whole system must be saturated with the 
constituents of sea water, that portion which 
is taken inter-oally, carrying off the watery 
particles of the blood, raising the tempera- 
ture of the body, increasing the action of 
the heart, and rendering the blood more 
florid ; under these circumstances, the skin 
is prepared to absorb with avidity the fluid 
into which it is immersed, and it is then 
conveyed through all the tissues of the ha- 
man body. 

Under this discipline, scrofulous tumors 
are absorbed, and scrofulous ulcers heal 
more, speedily and more certainly than un- 
der any other mode of treatment with which 
I am acquainted: and we may fairly pre- 
sume that tuberculous deposits are removed 
in a similar manner, although we have no 
means of demonstrating the fact. 

In what manner the sea water acts upon 
the disease it is perhaps difficult to deter- 
mine; to the iodine contained in it we are 
probably partly indebted, but t believe it is 
chiefly attributahTe to the saline properties 
imparted to the blood, a deficiency of which 
having rendered the solution of the albumen 
imperfect, it became deposited in the various 
tissues Which were intended Duly to secrete 
the more watery particles. 

The best application to the tumors and 
ulcers during the above treatment, is to keep 
them constantly covered with the green sea 
moss, moistened with sea water, and the 
die.t should comprise a good allowance of 
anima4 food, but all sorts of stimulants 
should be carefully avoided. I shall proba- 
bly return to this subject in a future com- 
munication. — I remain, sir. 

Your obedient servant, . 

Edward Grbenhow. 



FREQUENCY AND CAUSES OF PERICARDITIS. 

On the Frequencffy and on some of the Causes of 
Pericarditis^ with incidentfll observations on the 
freguenoft a»^ on some of the causes of various 
other internal inflammations, 

■ By John Taylor, M.Dm 

Professor of Clinical Medicine in University College, 
and Physician to University College Hospital.* 

Frequency of Pericarditis, — The aothor 
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has foand one case of serere pertcar^itis, as 
distinguished from the very slight forms of 
the disease, to occar in about every eighty 
of the physicians' cases in University Col- 
lege Hospital. > 

Pericarditis was four time»4ks frequent in 
the fatal cases as in all others taken indis- 
criminately, for it was found sixteen times 
in the bodies of 355 patients, in all of which" 
the heart was examined^ old adhesions of 
the pericardium were found in one out of 
every sixteen^ bodies, and white spots or 
patches in one out of every four bodies. 

Causes of PeriearditUr, — The causes were 
examined in thirty-five cases of the more 
severe forms of' the disease ; nearly two- 
thirds occurred in the progress of acute 
rheumatism, and nearly one-third in con- 
nexion with Bright's disease. Besides these 
causes, the Author has found the following 
only, viz., extension of inflammation from 
the pleura in one case, and ffom the liver 
and diaphragm in another. A third case 
oecurred in connexion with cyanosis and 
malformation of the heart. 

Nearly all the cases occurring in persons 
previously in good health were found to be 
associated with acute rheumatism, whereas 
nearly all those occurring in persons in bad 
health were complicated with Bright's dis- 
ease. 

The author has observed some form of 
morbus cordis in about half the cases of 
acute rheumatism which he has treated in 
University College Hospital. Pericarditis 
of considerable severity occurred in about 
one in twelve cases, which proportion is 
nearly the same as that found by various 
writers, with whose observations a compa- 
rison could be made. 

Valvular Disease was found in about half 
the cases of rheumatism.' This amount is. 
nearly the same as that observed by various 
authors, but most writers state, or imply, 
.that these cases were examples of recent 
endocarditis, and consequently they make 
endocarditils to be very much mere frequent 
than pericarditis in rheumatism. The au- 
thor of the present paper is uncertain how 
many of his cases of valvular disease were 
recent. He believes that the diagnosis be- 
tween acute endocarditis Und old valvular 
disease irf acute rheumatism, is in many 
cases impossible, and in a large pro\>ortion 
doubtful. He has found signs of valvular 
diseade which he supposes to be of old 
standing, in all i)hysicians' cases taken in- 
discriminately, in a proportion so nearly ap- 
pToaohing to that found ia. cases of rheuma- 
tism, that he considers the greater number 



of cases of ralvnlar disease found in rheu- 
matism, to be of old standing, and that the 
frequency of acute endocarditis has been 
over-rated, and 'perhaps does not much If at 
all exceed that of pericarditis. 

With respect to the circumstances under 
which cardiac inflammation appeared in 
rheumatism, the author found that metasta- 
sis occurred in none of his cases — the 
rheumatism was of the fibrous variety, as 
distinguished from the capsular, in every 
instance ; pericarditis was not more frequent, 
but it was more intense and more fatal in 
severe than in mild cases of rheumatic fever. 
The heart was more frequently affected in 
the -early stage of this disease in young sub- 
ject8,,and in a first attack, than in the oppo- 
site circumstances. Venesection had no- 
thing to do with the production of inflam- 
mation of the heart in any case. Some 
writers appear to think that pericarditis' 
hardly ever occurs except jn connexion with 
rheumatism f others believe' that the causes 
are in many cases unknown.^ The author 
has founid ^ satisfactory cause in every case, 
ana he believes that the two grand causes 
are acute rheumatis^ and Bright*8 disease. 
Both these appear to produce inflammation 
of the heart and of other organs in the same 
way ultimately,, viz., by a morbid state of 
the blood ; we may expect therefore to find 
pericarditis in connexion with other blood 
diseases, such as the eruptive fevers, typhus, 
erysipelas, &o. Instances of this kind are 
recorded, but the only case belonging to this 
class see.n by the author was one of pericar- 
ditis with cyanosis. 

Pericardilis has long been known to occur 
occasionally as one of the secondary inflam- 
mations produced by Bright's disease ; but 
the frequency with which it is met in these 
circumstances appears not to have beea 
hitherto suspected. The author believes 
that Bright's disease in its advanced stage 
has as great a tendency to produce inflam- 
mation of the heart as acute rheumatism has. 
It is true that acute rheumatism was more 
frequently the cause of the pericarditis in 
his cases than Bright's disease, but this 
may be due to the greater frequency of 
rheumatism than of Bright's disease. From 
a comparative examination of fifty bodies in 
which advanced disease of the kidney was 
found, and of 142 bodies in which there was 
no disease of the kidney, the author found 
that acute pericarditis was met with. in one 
in ten of the former, and in one in thirty-five 
of the latter class, and that acute endocardi- 
tis was met with in one in twelve of the 
former, but only in one in seyenty-oae of 
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the latter, 
tioo of the 
cases with 
ease; and 
met with' 
Bright'a d 
matisin. — 



Hence it appears that inflamma- 

beart wab much more common in 

, than in those without renal dia- 

also that acute pericarditis was 
as often in cases of advanced 
iseaae, as in cases of acute rheu- 
Med, Gaz. 



FUfclNCH ACADBMY OF SCICNCES — 

Jdke 2.* 

action of 8alita 01* fecola. 

M. Lassaigne coinmunicated the re- 
ault of new observations on the action 
of saliva on the granules of fecula at 
the. temperature of af^ammiferous ani- 
mals, and on the state in which starch 
exists in the grain of the cerealia after 
being masticated : — . 

1. Starch in the state of aggregation, wherein 
u ezisU in alimentary sabstance tAat contaii^ it, 
» not altered by tha saliva -at the temperature of 
niiimoiiferoiis animals. * 

2. During the mastication of amylaceous 
grain, the starch is not ''disaggregfkted by the 
teeth, as some physiologists suppose, and con- 
sequently starch cannot be converted into- dex- 
trine during the series of organic actions which 
precede stomachal and intestinal digestion. 

3. The metamorphosis of starch into dextrine 
cannot occur in the horse, not only because the 
globules of starch remain intact in masticated 
and swallowed, corn, but because, eVen if they 
were broken up by the molar teeth, the saliva 
of the horse could not act on them as human 
saliva ^'oes. 

4. Human saliva, which exerts no action.on 
raw' granulated starch at the temperature of 
38 C. (lOUF.), acts on disaggregated . starch 
even at the temperature 18 C (64 F.) and 20 C. 
(68 F.), which it converts in less than twenty- 
four hours, partly into dextrine and partly into 
glucose, the lacerated integument which &)rmed 
Uie envelppe of the amidon still retaining the 
property of being coloured blue by iodine. • 

June 16. 

RXSIARCHES ON WOUNDS OF BLOOD- VK8SELS. BY 

M. AHUSSAT. 

M. Amossat, before stating the conclusions 
to which his experiments have led him, pointed 
out the ditference between the method he pur- 
sued and that followed by former experiments. 
Hitherto the vessels experimented on had been ' 
always isolated from the adjacent parts, but he 
always inflicted a simple open wound, without 
any previous dissection, so as to place the aoi- 
maU operated on in exactly the same position 
aa a man who receives a wound. M. Amussat's 
eondueiOiis are as follows : , 

1. The spontaneous clot that plugs a com- 
pl etely divided artery In a la rge transverse 

* Dnblia Medical Preif. 



wound forms very quickly, in- fact under the 
eyes of the experimenter. 

2; This clot consists of the 6brita of the 
blood, and is supported by the external cellular 
coat of the artery or the fourth membrane, and 
not by the sheath of the vessel, as woald appear 
to be the case from a superficial examination 
and the ordinary description of the structure of 
arteries. 

3. The central cavity in the spontaneous 
clot affords an important character for the dis- 
covery of an artery marked by a qlot. 

4. Contrary to the opinion of Jonetf, Beclard, 
&c., an artery possesses in itself the power of 
arresting hemorrhage, or a clot may form at 
the extremity of an artery, projecting from the 
surface of a wound. 

5. The clot is larger and firmer, the tenser 
the artery and the cellular membrane were at 
the mom<$nt of its division. The practical de- 
duction from this fact is,.lhe necessity of putting 
arteries 4ionsidecabIy on the stretch, so as to 
place them in circumstances favourable for the 
formation of firm clots almost analogous to chose 
formed in arterfes lacerated by avulsion. 

6. Some of the resulte may, perhaps, be valu- 
able in a medico-legal point of view. Thus, if 
both cftfotid arteries are trarfsversely divided to- 
gether in a living animal whose spinal marrow 
is uninjured, clots always form in the cardiac 
extremities of the arteries, which are bulky in 
proportion to the greater or less tension .of the 
neck and of the arteries at the moment of their 
division. 

7. On the contrary, if the carotid arteries are 
severed one or two minutes ^afler an animal has 

.been killed, either by a blow on the head, by 
simple division of the spinal marrow, by stran- 
gulation, or by asphyxia, clots do not form In 
the cardiac extremities ^f the carotid arteries ; 
or if they do/orm, they are small and quite un- 
like those that occur in vessels which are divi- 
ded in a vigprous living animal that dies of 
hemorrhage. 

8. It is therefore of the utmost consequence 
to 'examine the cardiac extremities of divided 
arteries in certain medieo'legal cases ; es we can 
thence couclnde with much more certainty than 
from an examination of the other so A parts, 
whether they are divided duringlifeor after real 
or apparent death. 

CYANOSIS OF VEW-BORir INFANTS. 

Dr. Meigs, Professor of Midwifery in the Col- 
lege of Philadelphia [Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege], read a note on this affection, in which 
he says the child dies from the presence of dark 
non-oxygenated blood in the brain, where its 
presence is hurtful, not because it acts as a poi* 
son, but simply because it is incapable of excit- 
ing the motions of innervation in that organ. 
It IS ttselA the universally known 

fact t^~ the foramen ovale is 

the 

^ *amen ovale is pre- 

ven Allowing ** 

infc id k- 
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the inter-aaricttlar valve, which is tbm and 
floating, it occurred to Dr. Meigs to place the 
cyanoBed child on the right side, with -the head 
and trauk somewhat raised, so that the inter- 
aoricniar septum should be maintained hori- 
zontal, and the blood contained in the left auri- 
de should press with its whole weight on. the 
closed valve. Dr. Meigs has frequently seen the 
blue colour disappear at the very instant the in- 
fant was placed in this position, proving that 
oxygenated blood only entered the a^rteries. 

Dr. Meigs stated that htj had thus sa'ved the 
lives of fifty or sixty children in one hundred : 
whereas, as is well known, all (be means 
hitherto tried have failed. \ 

FORMATION OF FAT. 

M. Boussingault's new researches on this 
subject seem to establish — 1. That p.i^s,. eight 
months' old, fed in the usual way, contain 
considerably more fat than they have in- 
gested in. their food. 2. That pigs fed for six 
months on potatoes do not produce more fat than 
is contained in the pbtatoes eat^n. 3.* That 
during the fattening of pigs, there is much 
more fat assimilated than exists in their food. 
4. That food which, when eaten alone, does not 

Sossess the power of generating fat, acc^uires 
lat power to an astonishing extent, when joined 
with fat^ though fat, given sflone, Produces ina- 
nition. 5. That fattening aliment, which con- 
tains but a small quantity of fat, always abounds 
in nitrogen. , 

M. Boussingault's experiments confirm the 
fact, — first observed by M. Persoz, — that 
during the fattening of a goose, the quantity of 
fat generated greatly exceeds the oil contained 
in the maize eaten. , , 

M. Bonssingault ascertained the rapid infiu- 
ence of ready fi)rmed fat in advancing the lal- 
tening of animals in the following way. Ducks 
were fed on rice, which contains an extremely 
small quantity of fat ; other ducks of the same 
lyeight and brood had the same quantity of rice 
mixed with a little butter. The former ducks 
remained as thin as when the experiment com- 
menced : the latter became in a few days re- 
markably fat. M. Boussingault always found 
the production of muscular fiesh accompany the 
production of fat. 

M. MiLNX Edwards remarked on the corres- 
pondence between M. Boussinghnlt's new.ex- 
Eeriments and those which he (M. Edwards) 
ad recently communicated. to the Academy, to 
the effisct that bees fed exclusively on sngar pro- 
daced no wax ; while bees fed on honey did 
produce wax, though the quantity ofwdx gene- 
rated greatly exceeded the quantity of wax- con- 
tained in the honey consumed. ' 

TREATMENT OF FISTULA LACHRTMALIS AKD 
CHRONIC EPIPHORA BT CADTKRIZATION OF 
THE LACHRYMAL DUCT, AND EXTIRPATION OF 
THE LACHRTM^L OLAND. 

M. Paul Bernard proposes to treat the fore- 
going .affections by applying a more or less 
eoBeenV-" of nitrate of silver to the. 



lachrymal passages. Cases of simple lachrymal 
tumour are thus cured in two or three weeks ; 
when* fistula exists the treatment is the same, 
biii occupies a longer period. 

The lunar caustic is applied for the purpose 
of modifying* the tissues, much rather than with 
the view of obliterating the lachrymal sac or 
duct, as was attempted by Nannoni, Delpech 
and others. If, however, such obliteration does 
occur, and is accompanied by epiphora, M» 
Bernard does not hesitate to extirpate the heal- 
thy lachrymal gland*, which he maintains can be 
removed without any injury.to vision. M. Ber- 
nard .plaims (he following advantages for his 
mode of treatment : — 

1. A more rapid, a more certain, and a more 
durable cure than can be accomplished by me- 
chanical means, and which is usually accompa- 
nied by a depressed cicatrix or any other visible 
deformity. 

2. Facility of execution. 

3. The pain and inconvenience of the pro- 
ceedings are trifling. 

4. The practical results, are very satisfactory. 

NEOATIVB INFLUENCE OF THE CKREBRO-SPINAL 
FLUID ON LOCOMOTION. . BT M. LONGET. 

M. LoNOET communicated a notice of some 
experiments relative to the abstraction of the 
cerebro-spinal liquid and the intiaence of the 
posterior cervical muscles on locomotion, by 
which he proposed to point out an error and to 
establish a fact.- It is generally admitted by 
physiologists for twenty years past, that the 
evacuation of the cerebro-spinal fluid disturbs 
locomotion remarkably. The method pursued 
to evacuate the cerebro-spinal liquid has been 
to open the dura mater and the arachnoid, be- 
tween the occipital bone and tY\^ atlas, afler 
having divided the soft parts covering the occi- 
pito-atloid sp^ce. When the liquid is evacuated 
and the animal is let loose, it staggers, it is said, 
as though it were intoxicated. M. Longet di- 
vided the soft parte d(>wn to the occipito-atloid 
ligament, which latter structure was left intact, 
and consequently mttiout evacuating the cerebro' 
spinal fluid, in the horse, the dog, and the rab- 
bit,.^he animals were placed .in the horizontal 
position, and to M. Longet's astonishment, he 
observed precisely the same disturbance of the 
functions of locomotion, the same unsteadiness iq 
walking which had hitherto been always attri- 
bnted to the abstraction of the cerebro-spinal 
fluid. A counter.' experiment, by evacuating 
the cerebrorspinal fluid without dividing tho 
mnscular and ligamentous tissues of the back of 
the neck, was necessary to ^est this result. M. 
Longet removed one of the vertebral laminie in 
the middle of the dorsal region. After the ope- 
ration there was some weakness in the posterior 
extremities, in consequence of the muscular 
wonnd, but this weakness was in no degree in« 
creased *by the evacuation of the flnid, and 
moreover the animals dfd not present any of the 
peculiar and very characteristic staggering ob- 
served in the ouier seriei of experiments in 
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which the soft parts of the back of the neck were 
divided. 

M. Longet concludes from ihese experimeots 
— 1. That an important influence over the 
functiouH of locowotion* has been errone'oosly 
attributed to the cerebro-spinal fluid, whicli, in 
point of fact, eierts no such influence. S. That 
the division of the muscles and ligameulous tis- 
sues of the nucha causes animals to stagger, 
as though the J were drunk ; and that the ef- 
fects attributed by previous eipefimenters to 
the abstraction of the cerebro-spinal fluid aroie 
from the division of those parts— G«z,. Med, de 
J'aris, 

DB LUNATICO INQUIRBNDO.* 

The following is the medical evidence 
in a case of this kind. It is amusing 
from the difference in opinion expressed 
by one of the witnesses as to the sanity 
of the party under trial. Thai there 
were •' many men in court much more 
mucf' we are convinced, or if not as 
mad, at least as foolish. The dome of 
the Four Courts we take to be like tha 
steeple of a church. The lawyers are 
as much indebted to long tongues and 
empty heads for the noise they make as 
are the church- bells for their chimes. 
But, then, if the lawyers be mad, there 
is a method in their madness. Unlike 
mad doctors, they have always an eye 
to business, and never fall to work,, 
tearing each other to pieces, pro bono 
publico. We never yet saw a mad doc- 
tor, and we have seen enough of them, 
whose insanity did not display itself in 
efforts to destroy his/own profession, 
his brethren, and the institutions to 
which he belonged :"f — 

*' A commission de luruUico inquirendo 
was held on the 4th inst., in the Bankrupt 
Creditor Chamber, Four Coiutd, before 
James Dwyer and Francis Beatty, Esqs., 
Commissioners of Lunacy, ' to inquire into 
the state of mind of ThoiAas Carpenter, son 
of the late Alderman Carp'enter of the city 
of Limerick, and to ascertain whether h^ 
was an idiot, lunatic, or person of unsound 
mind, and if so, when he became so ; whe- 
ther or not he be possessed of any property, 
real or personal, and if so how much, and 

who were his heirs and next of kin.* 

■ ■'•« ■ I ■■ ,. I . 1 II . 11 

* Dublin Medical Press. 

t We are proud to be' able to say that this re- 
mark does not apply to the body of '^ mad doc- 
tors" on this side of the Atlantic — Eo. Bull. 



" Dr. Ktrby examined — I know Thomas 
Carpenter f identifies him) ; I saw bim in my 
capacity *of a medical man about the year 
1843 ; he was then in the Richmond Asy- 
lum ; I was called in to see him, and I re- 
mained abput forty minutes ; having at the 
end of that time a doubt as to his sanity or 
insanity, 1 therefore proposed to see him 
agfain, and when I did so he showed me a 
document addressed to ejhxy person in ofllce, 
from the Lord Lieutenant down to the low- 
est poblic.oflicer, to effect his liberation ; I 
ilBad it through, and I at once saw that it 
was the effusion*of a disordered intellect; 
and his conduct, when I questioned him, 
fully bore me out; I went to him to give a 
certificate of his sanity, if possible, but I 
could not do so from what t saw of his de- 
portment; he was, I believe, insane, and 
perfectly incapable-of ipanaging his affairs 
— thsft is, generally speaking, all the aflTairs 
of life. 

"Mr. Carpenter —- Upon what did you 
grou6d your belief? 

*t Dr. Kirby — Upon the heading of that 
documedt, its contents, and your demeanour. 

** Mr. Carpenter — It was a mere draft of 
a petition addressed to the authorities. 

" Dr. Kirby — It was addressed to the 
Lord Lientenaat, the Commander-in-Chief, 
Judges, &c. 

** Mr. Carpenter — It was, and I beg to 
refer to it; I remember the interview with 
Dr. Kirby very well, and I must say that if 
I was excited, he was excited also, and more 
so than I was. 

>* Dr. John Mollan examined — I have 
known Mr. Carpenter since 1833, and I be- 
lieve him to have l^een since that time, an4 
at this moment, of unsound mind ; he is 
perfectly sane on many points, but he is in- ^ 
sane on others — such as believing that his 
wife's family are in a conspiracy to deprive 
him of his property ; he has frequently 
threatened me and others, stating if he lost 
his life I should be tried for murder ; 1 con- 
sider him capable of managing any property 
he may have but his late wife^s property, for 
he is sane on ail matters except that; and 
as to that, he speaks of the illegality of the 
[iroceedinipB in the Ecclesiastical Couft,and 
of , his getting them set aside. 

** To a juror — He was kept in the ward 
set apart for the most convalescent patients, 

" Commissioner Beatty — Was he ever 
in the refractory ward ? 

" Dr.-MoUan — He was oftce. 

" Mr. Carpenter --- 1 . was fo? fifteen or 
twenty minutes, j^isttifter I was brought 
' there. 
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** Dr. Mollan — Yes, that is the case ; and 
I should say that it is usual lo put patients 
there when they first go in, in order to see 
what is their state of mind. 

•• Witnesa to Mr. Carpepter— •You said 
that you would abide by legal opinion when 
speaking of your affairs ? I sanctioned you 
in writing to the board of the asylum to be 
liberated and allowed to go to the continent 
and arrange your affairs, but by that sanc- 
tion I did not mean to say that you were of 
sound mind on all points. 1 agreed with 
Dr. Jackson in a recommendation of that 
kind, but I did not think you weire perfectly 
sane. 

'* To a Juror -*- He would be capable of 
attending to his Affairs if he did -not inter- 
fere with his wife's property, which he is 
80 ansious to get out of custody about. If 
he was discharged, and interfered with it, 
he would ^ertainiy become very violent, as 
he always does when the question is allu- 
ded to. 

«* Dr. Charles O'Reilly examined — I at- 
tended Mr. Carpenter on tl^ree occasions^ in 
the year 1843, to inquire into his state of 
mind ; on my first two vi^is, I thought he 
was perfectly sanCf ^nd was so much of that 
opinion that I was almost inclined to give 
him a certificate to that effect, but on the 
third occasion [ had reason to change vn^ 
opinion materially ; I then told him I would 
be happy to examine him and communicate 
with him in the presence of Drs. Harty and 
Mollan, upon which he grew very violent*, 
stamped his foot, and said, *Hell itself 
would be preferable to the ordeal I Wished 
to put him through.' 

" Mr. Carpenter — Did I not, doctor, on 
your first visit 8how«you a certificate of Dr. 
Burke's as to my sanity 1 
•* Witness — You did. 
*■ A Juror — Was that gentleman one upon 
vijiose certificate reliance could be placed 1 
** Witness — 1 would be cautious as to re- 
lying on it 
* *' Commissioner Dwyer — Is that the late 
Dr. John Joseph Burke, of Cranby-rowl 
*• Mr. Carpenter — Yes sir. 
** CommLssioner Dwyer — He was -a very 
respectable and competent professional gen- 
tleman. 

••(The certificate alludbd to was here 
produced by Mr. Carpenter, and identified 
by the witness. Ht was dated I2th April, 
1840, and Dr. Burke in it testified to the 
perfect sanity of Mr. Carpenter, whom ne 
stated he knew for twenty years previous.) 
*• A Juror— Upon what did you found your 
opinion of the state of mind on the third visit? 



•• Witness — 1 Toojided it on the excited 
state I found him, and the manner exhibited 
it) his conduct ; his extreme caution, and 
the intensity of iTis delusions when 1 alluded^ 
to his wife's property. 

••Dr. Blood examined — I am surgeon to 
the Richmond 'Lunatic Asylum; 1 know 
Mr. Carpenter, and have known him for 
abodt four years ; I can form itn opinion of 
his 4tateof mind,and have had considerable 
doubts about his case, and I would not 
swear that he was not of sound mind ; how- 
ever I have' heard aets of his, which, if true, 
leave no deiibt on my mind but that he ie of 
unsound mind ; I know of none of .those 
matters of my own knowledge. 

••To Commissioner Beatty— rMr. Car- 
penter has often been in violent fits of pas- 
sion, when he supposed that we were im- 
properly detaining^ him. 

•♦ A J.uror — And very naturally so. , 
•* Witness — I can't say he is unable to 
manage his own affairs, or is of unsound 
mind at this moment. 

*• Mr. Commissioner Dwyer — Have you 
any professional gentleman here ? 
♦♦ Mr. Carpenter — I have not. 
••Mr. Commissioner Dwyer — Would 
you wish to have one 1 

*• Mr. Carpenter — I certainly would, for 
I had no opportunity of seeing one, and no 
money to pay him. 

••Dr. Field examined — I have known 
Mr. Carpenter for qbout twenty years, and 
during the latter part of my acquaintance 
with him I considered him insane ; on one 
occasion, I think in- or about 1824, I called 
on- him at Montpelierparade,and he assault- 
ed me and knocked me down ; I called to 
see him 'by his own directions, and when I 
got in he chained the door, and struck me 
with a stick, before d.oing which, he said — 
• Is that you. Dr. Field.' 

♦»To Commissioner Dwyer — This oc- 
curred after dinner, but I saw no signs of 
drink upon him. 

•♦ Dr. Robert James Graves was examined 
as follows ; (certificate produced) — That is 
my handwriting. 

•• The following is a copy of the certifi- 
cate-:— 

•< • 30th October, 1843. 

•• • I have conversed with, and carefully 
examined, Thomas Carpenter, now confined 
in the Richmond Lunatic Asylum, and lam 
of opinion that he is of sound mind and 
ought to be liberated. 

•• • RoBCRT Jambs Gravks.* 

•* Examination continued —I was call 
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did DOt tbeo think be •hoald be confined in 
a Innalie aijlnm j 1 h«*e not eiaaimd him 
lately, bat he doe* Dot now appear to me to 
b« a fit object for an aajlnm ; he doe* DOt 
look like a penon iocompeienl to raaiia^ 
bi* own afiain, bat L woa't swear he is com- 
petent. 

" Coantel snbmitted tbai there sboeld be 
a postpoDemeot or the investigation. Id order 
to allow his client's case to be properlj 
brooght forward, and to bare Mr. Carpenter 
eiamined by Dr. Grares. 

w Dr. Beally thought it was n« at all ne- 
oessarj, as tbe jury were enabled to form an 
opinion after the riew which they had had 
of Hr. Carpenter during the previoua day's 
plOceedingB 

"A Juroi (Captain (Vaborne) slated that 
be thought there should b? an opportunity 
given to Dr. QraTes nn more than one occa- 
sion to examine Mr. Carpenter, as iheqaes- 
tloD to be decided was one of such import- 
ance that it should Dot be hurriedly passed 
over or decided on. 

"Examination of Dr. Giavea coniinoed — 
Mr. Carpenter might have written and pab- 
tisbed that docsmenl when insane, and now 
be perfectly sane ; i considered him sane 
when 1 visited him, and I coDsidered it a 
case of great crnehy to keep a gentleman 
who appeared sane, or about whose sanity 
there was a doubt. In custody, in filth, and 
in rstESi as Mr. Carpenter was kept. 

"To Mr. GIbton — It Is very difficult to 
say that I would have giiren that certilicate 
ifl-had heard Mr. Carpenterbad threatened 
the Archbishop and^others with 'Sneyd'e' 
fate, and stated his determination to have 
blood, but a man might be mad one year and 
quite sane llie next. 

" CommisBiofier Dwyer — And Dr. Graves 
examined him in 1B43, while those threats 
were eworn to have taken place In 1337 or 
1838. 

" Dr. Graves — My opinion is, that there 
are many men nuieh more mad walking aiout 
attending ta their buiineii, and in thii court 
ptrhapi (laughter). 

"Mr. Carpenter to the jury — I would 
take my money out of bank if properly' ad- 
vised to do BO by counsel, but 1 would noido 
HO without advice. Ifaproper case was laid 
before counsel, and 1 got advice todraw the 
money 1 would do so,otherwiBeIwouldnot. 

>' Mr. Carpenter (hen concluded his case 
by reading several documents I 
he could not be of unsound mind; 

"Mr. CommiSBioner Bealty 
the case to the jurr, who raturn< 



TBB HMTOsr or A CASE OF CBRONIC UL' 
CERATION or THE DUODBKFMt AKD 
PKKFOBATION. 

BrWiLU>H JoHn Lims. M.D . 
PbTikiiB to Ibe Loadon Roapiial. 
J. Somers. Esq-i H.P., eg^57; a person 
of firm and.TlgeroDS mental and bodily con- 
stitution, whilst engaged at tbe House of 
Commons, at abont a quarter pssi one f. m, 
on Tuesday, June Sjth, 1845, was Eaddenly 
seized with inlense pain in the abdomen. 
He immediately quitted ih^ House and re- 
tamed to bis residence, about six mites dis- 
tant, in a cab, calling on the way at a cbe- 
misi'»for a dose of medicine, to relieve the 
intense agony under which he suffered. He 
was seen by Mr. New, surrrpon. and myself 
within an hour of the seizure, SubBeqnenl- 
ly, he was visited by Dr. Farre, On my 
entering his apartment, he was sitting at 
the edge of the bed, the right foot resting on 
a stool, one hand applied to the epi^striumi 
and the other sopporling bis head. This 
posiiionwasjireferred throughout his illness, 
until he became exhausted. When ques- 
tioned, excruciating pain, increased by pres- 
sare, was the sole subject of complaint, at 
first principally referred to tbe region of the 
ascending colon and epigastrium; after- 
wards, to the left Bide of the umbilicus, 
'f'be patient's manner was calm and quiet; 
the surface of the body cold, face pale, fea- 
tures coropwssed ; pulse 60, soft and regu- 
lar; tongue moist and pale. This stale (ff 
depression continued, with little change, 
during several hours. Towards evening the 
pules became fuller and quicker, and the 
skin warmer, though short of complete re- 
action. The tenderness at the epigastrium 
predominated over the psins at the othar 
parts of the abdomen. The patient evinced 
a horror of the slightest touch at one [lar- 
licular spot In the epigastric region, to 
n[hich he pointed with a single finger. He 
was averse lo taking either food or drink, 
and particularly objected to warm or $limu. 
lating fluids, stating, after be had swallowed 
a small portion of weak brandy and water, 
that "it would burn him alive." Rinsing 
the mouth with cold water, appeared grate- 
ful. Upium seemed to blunt the exquisite- 
ness of (he'sulTering, bnl the patient did not 

ne night he became more restless. 

k. the in of the 

1 sunken small- 
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ness and freqtieney of Ihe pokre, top Mirely 
indicmted th« approach of a fatal tf rmination 
of the case. During the forenoon of the 
35ih, the perceptions became -^impaired, ai- 
thoagh he continued sensible until within a 
quarter of^in hoyr of his dissolutfon, which 
took place shortly -after one o'clock, ?.irf., 
twenty-four hours from the commencement 
of the seizure. , 

. ** /?<marA».— The intenjsity and rat)id progress ', 
df the fatal symptoms, the .complete absence of 
reaction during any period of their progress, 
with the speedy collapse^ occasioned some aiv 
certainty, during the early part of tbt illness, re- 
apecliug the nature of the lesion of the abdooii- 
nai viscera. Poison,.'^ spasm«' polic, he riiia, 
or other intestinal obstruction, the passage of 
gall-stones, succeeded or accompanied wiih in- 
tense <^bdominaU infhimra^tipn, successively 
presented themselves to the nv^nd of the attend* 
ants ; faijit a careful study pA the previous hi«i- 
tory of the patient, observation of the ^rogresii of 
the symptoms, the effect of remedies, atid iiually 
death within twenty-four houra. led.irresisttbjy 
to a conclusion, the accuracy of which was de- 
moDstrated by post-mi>rteDyexamine^tiou. . The 
patient had apparently always enjoyed excelienjt '. 
health. He had lived well. Chough not immode- [ 
' rately. Twice during- the pr^viou^ week, oii 
the 19th, when he complained to Mr. New of 
having eaten a salad late in the evening, and 
again on the 22d, h^ had taken aperient 'medi- 
cine, and attended business as utiual. jOn the 
23d, he assured his meidicul friend that he was 
perfectly well; and on the day of sei;£lire h.'id 
partaken of tiis accustomed breakfast of .meat, 
bread, tea and coffee.* 

* ** He evidently considered himself well^ al- 
though he admitted to tpe that lately be had 
frequently had pain at the epigastrinni. He 
assured us that, alter leavinj? home on thiK day, 
(the 24th), he had not partaken either of solid 
or fluid of any description, excepifng the x:he- 
mist's dose iitlluded to; and that as well after 
the doses -of aperient medicine on the 19th and 
2*<^d, as upon the intermediate and subsequent 
days, including the day of seizure, his bowels 
had been properly celieved, as usual. This 
evidence and the absence of vomiling-throngh- 
out the case, negativeil the so ppositiou^b'f poison 
or intestinal obstructran. . ' • 

** The iuntiiity of antispasmodic remediefrad- 
ministered at the^iutset, and the increasing ren- 
derness at the epigastrium,* with- the alar^niog 
constitutional disturbance, prevented the symp- 
toms from being long regarded as dependent 
upon * spasms of the stpmacb,* colic#or any 
neuralgic affection. Intense abdominal iuflam- 
mation was evidently present. To what other 
possible exuiting causes than these enumerated 
'could a seizure so sudden, and prostration so 
rapid, be attributed 7 We learned that an elder 
brother had died of pyloric disease, and we had 
the information aflTorded by the patient, that he 
had ^ )iga8tric pain, and occasion- 

f' ?ptic symptomii, to w^ich 



he^tiiached Qo importance. He referred to one 
especial pointy from which his snfierings ra- 
diated over the upper part of the abdomen. The 
burning sensation and .aggravation of svmploma 
experienced upon swallowing, especially stimu- 
lating fluids, the absence of vomiting, and the 
circun)3tanee of his having ta^en his usual 
morning meal in a stgte of apparent health ; in 
fact, all the circumstancee reminded us forcibly 
of cases of perforation of the stomach or intesti- 
nal tube, and escape of the contents of the ca- 
nal into the peritoneal cavity. 

'* Sectio cadaveriSy forty hours after death. — 
Frame athletic ; well proportioned, verging 
upon obeiity; abdomen teuse ; adipose tissue' 
one inch and a half thick b§neat'h the abdominal 
iutegumentfl r copious discharge of flatus on in- 
cising peritoneum ; no escape of fluid. On re- 
fifecting the paHetes, intense inflammation im- 
mediately revealed itself; the anterior wall of 
the clvity corresponding with the epigastrium, 
and adjacent surface of diaphragm were intense- 
ly-red; ecchymosed in places; slight^ injection 
on, a few points or the intestines, to the right and 
left of umbilical /egion ; edge of liver fringed 
wilh'lymph, and the surface of that organ be- 
smeared with it. On gently raising the larger 
lobe, bubbles'of gas were seen ipuing through 
an aperture near the pylorus, uround and be- 
p^iiui which, and in the deeply-seated parts of 
the al^domen, upwards of a pint of turbid, dark 
viscid fluid was contained, resembling the mixed 
mattery usually met with in the stomach. The 
stomach and duodenum were large, flabby, and 
empty of fluid. 

''These organs were now carefully removed, 
with the adjacent structures^ for a closer exami- 
nation of the perforation through whichit was 
appar&ut the matters contained in the peritoneum 
had escaped. The stoniach and duodenum bein 
opened, the perforation v^'as found to- be ifituated 
•imjmediately below the 'p^ylorus, in the upper 
and anterior wall of the intestine. Towards the 
nbdoniinal cavity, the apertuie was oval, one- 
third of an inch in its longer diameter. To- 
wards the intestine, the uleera^ion was triangu- 
lar in form, with largely elevated and rounded 
margin. The ulceration, previously to the peri- 
toneal wall giving way, had formed a cul-desac 
behind the pylorus, capable of admitting the ex- 
tremity. of a finger. The pylorus waslhickened, 
but preserved its natural firmness. No second 
nicer, or other disease of the mucoiis membrane 
of the, stomach or duodenum, was observed. 
The liver was perfectly healthy. PermrssFon 
was obtaine?] to examine the abdomen only. 

'••Modern pathological observation has shown, 
that ulceration of the stomach proceeding to per- 
foration is more common than the older morbid 
anatomists believed, although it is sulSiciently 
rare to excite' cousiderablfe surprise and some 
consternation, when-happening to an individual 
as publicly known aa was the subject of the 
present case. 

" From the suddenness and severity of symp- 
toms, in these cases, the suspicipn of*^ poisoning 
in? mediately pr/ssenti- itself to the mind of the 
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bfHanden. aod Iha npid 
CDaGm) ihia opioion. Mtay cim* are nootded 
offtealb wilhin lwenl;-ruur hosrs rram poironi- 
lian of iKe aUiniBch, Iha result or cbronic or 
■cats dbeiue Dflhe organ ;. aome trilhia Iwelre 
bonn of Ihe occurience o[ Ihe kitmse pain 
which iusUDlly Buccaedi the ewape nf aliineo- 
tar; malteri iuui Ihe petltDneal catily. Caws 
or this descripllDD aflord one of the nnmeroua 
illuBlrulions we witneaa of the eilraordinar)' e<- 
teal to which the ayatem aympaihisea HJib or- 
ganic leaiona of the abdoiiiipal viscera, and Ihs 
rapidity with which the *Kal powera sink tinder 
■uch injiirr. Nut leaa remarkable ie the iuelanta- 
Deou9 and exqaiaitfl painrutneaa nfthe perilo- 
Deum immediatelj after Iha escape of the con- 
tents or (he inlealine iutu this aac, calnpareS 
nilh its little unaibitjlj when uninjured. It 
reaemhlea in Ihia respect the conjnnctiva. 
" The determimitiiiD of tlie probable duration 

>rthe pyloric sSeclinn, and the peciittar forni of 
d aeaae which lerminated in perroration or the 
JDleaiinal walls, ate maltera of niuch interest. 
We are aware that chronic disease may proceed 
in oihei orgatis to a great eitsul without neces- 
•ariiy involving the general Byslem, so as' to 
produce proporlionate emaciation. We even 
occasionally observe cancerous aflections of the 
stomach itaeir proceed to eousiderable length be- 
fore the nutrition of the individual is seriously 
impaired. Perhaps this fact is eiplicable by 
supposing that if digestion be iticompletely ef- 
fected. in the alomacli. the duodenum end upper 
parts of the remaiuing 
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plete the process. 
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the idea ufdialurbance of the dizE 

We eipecl that at some period of the progress 

ul liie diseuse, soouet or laler, the function at 

tieni whose case has occasioned these reninilis, 
, complaio of gastric syuiplomi unliTth^ 
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Hlrained, iherefoie, to suppose eithi 
robuei lempemmenl of the patient rendered 
iiiui insnscifptible of the ncdinory depMSsiiig, 
moral, and oilier inHiiences, commonly wit- 
neseed io stomach affections, or that the prinri- 
pal diBeaae being siln.ited below the pylorns, 
the ulcer nnd perforutiou hnving occurred in 
the deaden um, the stomach llselfwaaeuabled to 
contiiiua its functions unimpaired. 

"The well-defined character of- the ulcer, 
ivlih attempts at cicairizaiiun, forbid the suppo. 
silion that the disease bad eiisled one Ktek 
only. The case iriii«I be classed as oye of 
timpit chronic nicer of Ibe diiodenam, dentroy- 
iiig life by petfornlion "^LoMCcl. 

CASK OF CO.VTINDED PRIAPISM. 
ByJoHH W.TaiP(.EH)., Sur;<i.i. 

R w — . »KfA iweniy-si», o - 

stout make and florid complexi.Mi. ■ 
he arrived fram Cnlcntia abuiii 
A^il, ie44, and had lodged wi' 
■iiice. On Friday nighi, the -^ 



mouth, he eiperiencM] in anninillj fierce dr- 
ain, with inienae erecUon of the penis, which 
latter lasted thruBghSiil (he night, with but httle 
mitig«ioji, beiog attended wuh paio of the left 
aide of the organ, near th'e bulb, and an iAchna- 
tion ofji towards the same side. Theste symp- 
toms cootinoing, although congiesa was fie- 
queoily resorted lo, induced him to send for medi- 
cal aid about two r.v- of the day following, when 
' found him in the condition above described- 
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ecially the g 



fbuad moderately turgid, especially the gland, 
which was situated near lo the antErior supenor 
apinona proces* of ibe ilium, and almost touch- 
ing the abdoniinal parietea ; the corpora caver- 
nosa were fultj distended and firm, Bcarcelj 
yielding to presslire. anS without any percepti- 
ble difference, either in colour or GrmnesH, at 
the pari from wbichthe inclinatton towards ibe 
left' side- commenced. When its restoralion 
towards the median line was altempled. the pain 
was much increased. Beyond ibese ha did uot 

heallh in any way deranged, the skin being 
rather moiiil, the tongue clean and moiet, the 
pulw75, fnll ainJ sol), and- the bowels open. 
' "' '"■ '-■'-- i)K applied, and le" ' ' " " 
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;iain of powdered opium, every fourth hour; 
nd three grains of calomel, wilh sii of com- 
loUBd eitracf of eotocynlh, immediately. 

April S8. — Slighlly improved, the painand 
„.u...... j_ .L, lie. ,jjg (jgi^g jessened, 
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a spongn 



rather 



flaccid The a 

line, and forms nearly a right angle with tbe 

abdomen. Repeal all the medicines. 

'3(fin. — Much narse. The condition of the 
parts resenibtea that first described with the ex- 
ception of the iiiclinalion to the left. On clo^e 
.queatiuning, be acknowledged having had fre- 
quent communication since ibe S6ih, and with 
tbe usual results, so thM 1 advised his removal to 
the London Hospital. The report during llie 
time he remained in the hdi'pital waa fumiaJ.cd 
bythe senior dresiier: — 

H. W , admitted for priapli'm, under Ilie 

cnfenfMr. Luke, qn the 3(Mh of Apiil, IM4. 
'I'he corpora cavernosa are very much distended, 
hut jiot the Corpus gpoogioanin, orglaodsj iiis 
left crii" of ths pt^iija ia very firm. 

Let him be blod to siiteeo ounces, and ln«ii- 

ty leei^s be applied to the perinenin. Apply 

a Inliiiii i,( Kiiiril in lime water, and give one 

iiicl and rhubarb. 

i.H relieved by iheve hieans, bnt 
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Let«him have two grains of calomel every 
third liuor. • . - , ; 

5th. — The mercury has produced saliTation, 
therefore, it is discontinuefl ; the orgaxiis not so 
teuse ; the angle which it forms with the abdo* 
men approaching nearer to a right angle. 

lOth. — Left the hospital of his own accord ; 
in fact, much against the wishes of Mr. Luke. 
The penis is more flaccid, and forms a right, 
instead of an acute angle, with the pubis. 

Aller leaving the hospital, he returned to his 
former abode, having free intercourse with the 
same female, until he left England for Sidney, 
During this time.be had erection^, and complete 
commmiication ; the formers-proceeding to the 
usual extent, and aflerwards gt-adually sub- 
siding to the state in which the organ was pre- 
viously to the venereal organism. •* 

On leaving England (^May 18th), his condi- 
tion was as follows : Corpus spongiosum flacoid, 
corpora cavernosa moderately 'tense, and form- 
.ing only an angle of about 45? with the pubis. 

By Jetter, dated ^September, the condition last 
described remained without alteration for more 
than three mouths after he \e(l England, but 
after that became rapidly palliated, ^.nd is now 
.quite removed. On his return home he was 
perfectly cared, and without any ill results from 
his accident! 

The remarks required by a oase of this kind 
are but few. The lesion appears to have been 
caused by effusion of blood into the cells of the 
corpora cavernosa, which remained. in a semi- 
fluid cooditiod. The time (four months) during 
which it continued is very remarkable, whilst 
the* perfect recovery of the patient eventually, 
seems to show that apy instrumental mode of 
cure should not h^ attempted, unless undoubted 
signs of gangrene appear. In a case treated b^. 
Mr. Calloway, and published in the Medical 
Repository for April, 1824, venesection, leechr 
iiig, the warm bath, tobacco enepas, lartar 
emetic, and nitre, were exhibited, and campho- 
rated mercurial ointment was rvbhed into the 
part, but without -any benefit; wherefore, on 
the sixteenth d;iy after the erection occurred, 
the leA crus of the penis was puncture^ wj^th 
a lancet, and a larg^ quantity of dark grumous 
blood let out. By pressing the partj-both cor- 
pora cavernosa were e.motied through the aper- 
ture, which was followed for a few days by the 
escape both of pus and blood. The" patient re- 
covered, but never gained the power of erec- 
'JOQ, and therefore remained impotent for the 
reiuaiadeFof his life, forming a marked contrast 
*o the sticpess of the* foregoing case. In. Mr. 
C.*9 case, it occurred daring, and was not di- 
o^inished by repeated confiexion. — Ibid, 

FATAL HEMORKHAGE FROM THE STOMACH 
*AND INTESTINES ; PURULENT INFIL- 
TRATION OF THE RIGHT LUNG. ' 

V WiLLiA?' geon. Upper Berkeley- 

tol. 

^y«>a moderately 
temperament, a 



nunsery gardi^ner; is gener&lly much in the 
'open air; not intemperate in his habits. 
Ha'a an appearance of anxiety strongly 
marked on the countenance, as if in some 
de.gree he suffered from that depression of 
spirits which accompanies disordered sto- 
mach. He had been under my care wiih 
suppurating gland in the axilla fo,r about six 
week$. After its contents had been evacu- 
ated, it left a .most troublesome sinus, 
which, however, was very nearly healed at 
the expiration of the period above named. 
From. facts which I have learned sinc-c his 
death, he was then guilty of some convivial 
imprudences,, and particularly of drinking 
some new rum, given him by a relative le- 
turned fr^oj the .West Indies. ^ 

On July the S9ih he was first taken ill, 
and on July 36th, 1 saw him, when his 
symptoms were as follows : —vomitings, 
(chiefly of bilious matter), with continual 
diarrhcea ; the evacuations watery, and ac- 
companied with^much tenesmus. Theie 
was great prostration of strength, shivering, 
and a rapid pulse (110), bounding under 
the finger, yet easily compressed; slight 
soreness about the abdomen ; the tonorue 
yellow, and furred in the centre, with red 
edges and tip. The wound in the axilla 
not being quite well, I thought froip the 
symptoms, that an at,tdck of erysipelas Wee 
impending, especially as he had had one 
during his iliness, after using a stimulating 
injection to the sinus. Under the influence 
of calomel and. opium (calomel, eight 
grains; opiana two- grains; in two doses), 
followed by effervescing draughts, the vo- 
mits and diaffhcea subsided the following 

31st. — The diarrhoea and Tomiting had 
i}ot returned. He. has now a very slight 
co&gh ; no di^culty in taking a full inspi- 
ration; the tongue brown and foul, the pulse, 
rapid, the skin dry and hot. Ordered, to; 
continue the effervescing draughts, and to 
take the following powders: — Tartarized 
antimony, one grdin ; calomel, twenty-four 
grains; nitrate of potass, two scruples; 
Dover's powder, 15 grains; for twelve 
powders, one every thirXhour. 

August 1st. •— 1 was called to him early 
in the 'morning as he was vomiting blood. 
When 1 arrived, I found that, in a very short 
time, he had thrown up nearly three quarts 
of fluid blood, of ^a dark colour. The lips 
were pale and the cheeks sallow, the pulse 
quick, boundting^stnd not so much reduced 
as the great (oss of blood and his general 
appearance would have led me to suppose. 
As the Yomiting of blood still continued, I 
placed him in the upright position, and took 
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from fire to 9ix oaaces of bk)od from his 
arm '; this pr6ducpd immediate syncope. I 
then ordered him the following mixture: — 
Acetate of leadi twenty grains ; Battley's 
solution of opium, two drachms ; distilled 
vinegar, half au ounce ; distilled water, 
eight ounces ; two table-spoonfuls every 
third houj : the room to be kc^t cool, and a 
little cold water to be occasionally ^iven 
him to drink. Evening :— A little better ; 
the pulse still rapid ; has vomited several 
times since, but the vomited martters con- 
tain no recently efftised blood ; they have 
much the appearance of coffee-grounds. 
Has passed several stools jcontaining' dark- 
eoloured blo6d. Complains x>f the two- 
table-spoonfols of the mixture as bekig too 
much for his stomach. Ordered, a mustard- 
poultice to be apf^lied to the pit of the sto- 
mach ; a little cold bran4y-and-water4obe 
given him during the night, and the follow- 
ing pills to- be taken* immediately : — Ace- 
tate of morphia, one grain : extract of 
hyoscyamus, six grains; for two pills. 

3d. — Had slefU a little during the night; 
towards morning again vomited dark-color- 
ed blood ; is v«ry faint ; pulse. 120, and 
extremely 'compressible J tongue covered 
with dark sordes. Ordered, gtimulants, ftr- 
row-joot, with brandy, and beef tea ; a blis-., 
terto be applied to the pit of the stomadi. 
No evacuation per rectum since yesterday 
evenirig. — Evening : no vomiting since the 
morning; is, however, much weaker, .'and 
evidently in a sinking condition : hp never 
rallied, in spite o( the use of sthnulants, &ic. 

On the motninrr of the third of Aug-ust he 
passed a stool, consisting nearly entirely of 
dotted' blood, and died almost immediately 
afterwards. 

Post-mortem, — The mncojis mcnrbrane oT 
the stomach and 'intestines was of a pur- 
plish-red colour, aqd very easily detached 
from the neigbooring tissues ; they were 
filled with dark-coloured, semi-coagulated 
blood. No ulceration, with the exception 
of a most minute one at the pylorus, could 
be detected throughoot^ 'the whole tract. 
There was some defftee of hardness'abont 
the muscular fibres of the pylorus, bot it 
could be hardly said to amount to scbirrus ; 
the liver was much enlarged arid presented, 
an- engorged appearance; the right liirtg 
was, througliout its whof^e extent, in filtrated 
with pus, and so soft ihat KTw'Ould easily break 
down under the finger; in fact, in the stage 
of pneumonia, which sqme pathologists 
have denominated "yellow hepatization." 

Bemarks, — The interesting points fn this 
«^s^e are» let, th|l enormoua hemorrhage 



firom l4ie whole intestinal canal, Ibr the 
whole tfact, from the stomach to the rectmn, 
was found gorged with blood, and presented 
an uniformly' dark congepted appearance. 
Such cases of great congestion, and fearful 
hemorrhage ou it, are, happily, not common 
in this part of the world. In the Vopics 
they are more frequently met with. The 
enlarged liver bad probably 9ome effect as 
a -predisposing ^eaose. 2d, the purulent 
infiltration *of the long, which evidently 
proves, either that pneumonia may progress 
throogh n\\ its stzges^par^ passu, with enor- 
mous depletion ; or we must aeknowledge 
that a whole organ may become disorgan- 
ized, and. infiltrated with pus, withont ante- 
cedent inflammation. How far it might 
have been a metastatic deposition,- in con- 
sequence of the healing of the 6ious in the 
axiUa, I am- unable to say* but mnst,>wftli 
many bf my 'professional brethren, leng for 
the knowledge vrhieh we do not possess^ 
and exclarra with the Latin poet,— 
'* FclU, qOi potuit rerum co^noscere causas.** 

ROYAL AlEDICAL AND CHIliURGlCAI* 

BpClliTY'. . . 

TvESDAT, JiTNB S4, 1845. — Dr. Chambers, 

President. 

Account vf a Case of External and Jniemal 
Cephalhsematoma complicated tuith Fracture 
of the Right Parietal Bone^ in a New-btm 
Infant. 

Py Ch«ble8 West, M.D. 

The author details fti th^ paper tlie his- 
tory of a child, aged sixteen days, on whose 
right parietaLbone there existed a swell in or, 
presenting the' ordinary characters of san- 
goiireou^ tumour of the cranium, or cephal- 
hcematoma. This tumour had appeared on 
the third day after birth,*and had progres- 
sively increased ; the child's health, how- 
ever, contimied undisturbed. Slips of plas- 
ter were applied so as slightly to compress 
th0 tumbur, which,^ under this treatment, 
cea^d to enlarge. '.The child continned 
quite well until the eight day after the tjeat- 
ment had been commenced,^ no alteration 
having been made during this lime in the 
plastei- originally applied. At the end of 
this time» without any apparent cause, ahe 
was attacked With vomiting, and convul- 
si.ve twitchings about the musclps of the 
face. On the ninth day, general convulsions 
occurred, which returned eafly on the tenth 
day, when they proved fatal, the child being 
twentyisix days old at death. 

The.tumour. in the exterior 4>f the skull 
presented the ordinary characters of eXler- 
aal cef^ajbanatoma. The «uthor, in de- 
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scribing' it, takes occasion to ilfiake some 
remarks on the Batwre of the hard ring 
>vhich surrounds these tumours. He men- 
tions the existence of a fissure in the parie- 
tal bone, and of a large tsollection of blood 
.internally, betwixt the dura mater ana the' 
sknll, in a situation nearly corresponding to 
that df the external tuiQoiir. He gives a 
minute description of this effusion, and calls 
especial attention^to the repafative process 
which was going^on at tHe lime of the in- 
fant's death, consisting parity in the heaj>- 
ing up of bone around the tumour, partly in 
the deposite' of bony matter between the 
iwjo layers bf the dura majler. 

The'authojf next assigns reasons for be- 
lieving the fissure of the parietal bone to 
have ' occurred diirinar% labour, and not to 
have been produced by injury after birth. 
He likewise inclines to the opinion that the 
internal effusion Was not the result of the es- 
cape of blood effused originally on the sur- 
face of the cranium, .throi^gh the fissure into 
its interior, bat^thinks it most probable fh^t 
it took place at the same. time as the exter- 
nal effusion, arid from similar cause. 

^he variety of resorded cases of internal 
tfiephalhsematolna, of which only eight (lave 
been described, particularly the fact that'np 
other instance has been related in which 
the process of cure of internal cephalhema- 
toma has^ been observed, are \the «i«asQn8 
which have induced the author ^ present* 
this case. '• * ...•'. 

The papdr is concluded by some remains 
on aflfections of this kind, suggested by the 
peculiar features of the case he lias detailed. 

T^vo Case» of Anasathesiti and loerof Ji^tory 
Function of the Fifth Nerve, 

By James Dixon, Asaistant-surgeon to the Royal Lon* 
don Ophtbaluilc Hospita]. ' 

Tbis paper co'ntaips reports of two -cases 
.of aneesthe^ia andloss of motory functren of 
the fiflh cesebral ner^e, .attended by remark- 
ably different '!B3unptom^>''In ojie case, the 
eye on the affected side became inflamed,, 
and vision was destroyed by a deposjrty^ of 
lymph in the pupil, l^nteriolr chamber, and 
substance of the cornea ; the same, morbid 
changes taking place in the eye aS follow 
the division of the fiflh nerve in Magendie's' 
vivisections. • 

In the other case, complete aoeesthesia 
had existed for' almost a year an4, a half, 
and yet thefe was nx)t the slightest inflamma- 
tion bfChe eye,nor.any opacity of its humours. 

In this latter patient, careful experiments 
were made, to ascertain what effect had 
been produced upon th^ tongue in respect to 
feeling and taste. 
26» 



Both were perfect on the right side. X} n 
the lefl,^irthat part of the. tongue which s 
anterior to the papillae vallatse was utterly 
deprived of taste and feeling, while both 
thede- senses were' unimpaired in that por- 
tion of the organ to which the lingual 
branch of the glosso-pharryngeal nerve is 
distributed. 

Diseases of the fifth' nerve appear to be 
more frequent on the left §ide of the body ; 
■for out of forty-six cases ^recorded by Eng- 
lish and foreign pathologists), twenty-nine 
occurred on the left, and only twelve on the 
right; while in five patients both nerves 
were aflected at the same time. 

Case of Fungxi^s H(Bmatode8» 

-By -HsKaT 'BLBNKiifsopp, of Wafwick, Member of 

. the Royal College of Sti.rgeons. 

(Communicated V J> ^v* Perkt, Esq.) . 
. Abel Bonsor, ageH thirteen, a pauper, fell 
Trom.a gato, and injured his shoulder, in 
JM4y, 1843. After some Weeks, an enlarge- 
ment made its appearance iA the left arm, 
near the inner margin of the deltoid, and the 
boy began to Buffer fcom darting, lancinating 
pains in the tumooj. It rapidly increased, 
but the patient^e state of health prevented 
any. hopa from amputation. Near the end 
of January, an alarming hemprrhage took 
p4ace from art ulcerated opening. This was 
followed by great exhaustion, and the pa« 
tient died qn the 12th of March. 

The body was examined on the 14th. -On 
making sections ofthetumobr, considerable 
resistance was oifefed* to the scalpel by the 
walls of numerous cells which formed a 
great portion of the Uimoun These walla 
were composed of a fibro-cartjilaginoCis sub- 
stance, and the eel Is contained enoephaloid 
matter. The disesy^e beeiped to have been 
djBvrioped in. the periostenm, the cancelli 
aVid general texture of the humerus being 
perfeetly healthy. * The' disease extended 
to-.the scapular legion, the moscles present- 
ing, a iiVer-like appearance, but the hone 
was not implicated. The luniks contained 
tubercles in all three stages. The liver also 
contained tubercles, and a cyst of hydatids. 
The author concludes by briefly alluding 
to'some points in this case worthy of notice; 
viz., the absence ef fungus,, the complica- 
•tedibrm of the disease, and the heakhy 
condition of the bones. 

Cast of Excision of the Upper End of the Ff^ 
-inur in aa Example of Morbns Coxariiks^ 
^ By WiLLi4]f FDRanssoir, E<C|.» 

Frofefror of Sargery in K,iiig*B Col>ege,. Lon<fon« 

John C « ■ ■ . '^ aged fourteen, su fie red for 
fifteen months from hip-disease, and in 
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JPebruarjr, 1845, was in tbo last stage of 
hectic. The head of the femur was dis- 
placed on the dorsum ilii, aod could be felt 
oy the finger parsed into a large sioas con- 
nected with the disease. The limb on the 
afifected side was between four and five 
inches shorter tb^n the other, and much dis- 
torted by flexion at the knee and hip. 
There was no indication of disease of the 
bones of the pelvis, and the head of the- fe- 
mur seemed the'jprinpipal cause of sufTef- 
ing. 

On the 1st or March,. 18*45, the author 
inade a jongitudtnal incision on the hip 
over the head and neck of the.'. bone, and 
those parts', w]thc.a pdrtioh'ef the sHe^fl, in- 
cluding th»lhDi»ManVirs,\Wt^fe* i^rooVed, the 
bone bein^ cut^ross ^rith^ a common- saw. 
The .patient bbl^ khb ^dera^on wbII; the 
previous bad li^mptq^ 9oc;|ti iJisappeared, 
aad ih. two moi>thy'^was %tlt&-to mov« 
aboot^the warits'S^^hfe'^^s^iAi^h clutches; 
tjhef wouftd beij^.Hfe9yiy:di0«jEr^.."v 
.^The 4)aper cdflifcl«d^Tt<?yfe'A>hor't tistorl- 
tz\ 8ketch"T)]r*tJje*'6|je«JkitMQ>iiftei^y it is 
siOownnhat 4hH il^ -iKe*.9eo5t^ iffi^faBce^ in 
which it 4Mis«lteieh .;i^0e^^Il^'f>j9T(blpmed 
in this country^ clj^viRW^Ik^^ft'fr^froposed 
by Mr. Charlei^VWilte^ of Manchester, in 



l'X70, and fifStfJ^fei^foMnred %'1!|^t; Anthony 
Wbite of tbe"^M(p»9t^'ti^^itaVih 
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cases which are i}ot complicated with atrac- 
tural disease of thelungs, death is pr-oduced, 
not by asphyxia, but by gradual retardation, 
and,*at last, cessation of the movement of ^he 
blood thronghihe spbstance of the heart and 
brairF, the systemic circulation becoming 
gradually slower as more and mor^ of the 
pulmonary arteries are obliterated, ^nd less 
blood is transmitted ihroogh the tangs. 
Henceit is, he thinliS, that, in the majority 
of. the recorded ease^,' through the disca^ 
was long in progress, yet the signs of dan- 
ger and death were sudden. 
^^T^e author alludes to se^ral circa in- 
stances which he believes may cause ai) 
alrest of thjB blood in the pulmonary vessels, 
and ks consequent.coagutation ; but he sus- 

• ,.jg&tb Ihjtt .the chief one is some morbid 
.staXeafiectibg' its. constitution so as to in- 
cj^ase thsd a^esion K)f it to the walls of the 
,V^eld, which eohstitute9,<even in th:e heal- 
thy "sta,tei thJB greatest resis.iarrce. which the 

.-^leaA's- power has jto overcome! .Such a 
dV^sed state, he 'believes, is produced by 
rhe dxistenee of urea in the Blood ; and in 
cefnfirmatibn of this opiniqa he' remarks, 
that in at lieast \hree of the £ve cases in 
which no other .cause could ha assigned for 
the coagulation of the blood in t'he pulmct- 
jrrary arteries^ the kid beys were granulated, 

JCqsc vf Strangulated^ Hernia reduced en masse t 



.This f>.aper ^ iojej^f^f^^W a^^ild hn to 
tffat* on-the saiM^ iO^j^ttt: «oinm*fdi^{rte^ :b/ 
the auVhor iWC jFeaWti^ huitisl»^ inf the 
last .V6k>mfi .^'^^a^.^fTmstkikkss^^ 

• A man, fifty-lBveJpVs' 'old^^'was irtider 
treatment for srtiStar^xif- slh^.^e0ira.*"- Ji^S 
genital lrrealHi*^^,^(|j^f|^der^ 
ahliMietiqade lifc:^ t^iy^l^rt^J^Srattou^ 
of.any Hho/aeteH^JESe^RijOr^ru^^^ 
wMte,*'f<f all BjM^i^ii^cl!, ^itflis'uslfal hedth\ 
(raVell.on bis^f|(!^f}i^»^' W^^ 
&\id iri less than* two iiTrhHte^.' ' ' . '• ' ' 

On dT careful. exa'm!iia]i.ien,'-M)thing was. 
found that coi^ld*lvave *Oatised*^eath except 
the pbstrpctioik o^ sj)*i^ly ail :Jthe* larger 
bUtnch^S .t)f th^ pu]inc^i^y.«iKeties,'by Zli 
and variously <]iscdMuTed;a;pd- altered clots 
of blood* In Qthe^ p^rts, the ; blood wa» 
fluid, or soft; and Tcciiailjrj^id^i^ated. Th^. 
kidneys were sligbt& '^al9)il|^r, bnl no 4)Vher 
org^n was imppi^ail^tTjtdi^eased.' . T 

,^he author;di.8cus8Bs?the cause of denth, 
alid of the coagulation of tHeblood in this 
and, similar caseiu Hemaintaiiis, tliat in the 



. wry. 

^ '/.'IK'^! P^ifen't, -a man ir^his-seveniy-fifth 
;jre^r,"who Karf-.been a|Iicted with inguinal 
iTvellrfia tin B^h'sides. foY.nc^rfj' thirty yearp. 
Vwae^seizoH Svith the usuar symptoms of . 
" stran'gul.aii<)|n^ ^ On^bxam&atfoo, no appear- 
auce of hernia- could be detected. Purga- 
tives and eneraata.f^iled'*ih procuring evacu- . 
; atidh^. The.cirwimslance'of a'Sljght dart- 
fng^'p.^ln- h^^iiig b^en experienced by (he* 
, p^tleultin "^eviight ,1n^fbtnblTfeypn,.on jgetr 
•niJSg- out t) Wed oh^Ke day th«t he' Was takf n ' * 
"in, land that' on'cdngKfhg >h^ hefi^ia.descend- 
/cd on the l:eft sWe,, hot •could iiot-i)e ipade 
' to' proUH4e on th^ rivht, led tfethe conclu- 
;|idn that tlie >tght hernia, with Its investing 
sas^ had b&eri reduced eh Inasse by the pa- 
tient, and tbat the obstruction existed in the 
•neck 'of the dac bif that-side. The author 
accordingly operated on the right side, in 
-the evening'iof the second day. The ingui- 
nat canal havings been freely laid- dpiteft by a. 
division of "tW tendon ot the external*. 
,ohlj(jde itiu^le, th^. sac, which was much 
t^Hickene^jJ and closely embraced the intes- 
tjne, -'was -opened.' It contained a small 
knupkle of ' congested intestine, A mem-* 
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branous band, distant as far as the finger 
coald reach, was divMed, and the strangu- 
lated intestjne was then reduced. The- pa- 
tient, afterwards recovered.. 

The author concludes the paper witti a 
brief notixse of twenty, similar cases, re7;ord- 
^ by British and foreign surgeops, and re- 
marks, that 'a consideration of these cases 
cannot fail to suggest the- necessity of the 
most careful' examination being m^de in 
every instance where symptoms of inteuial 
strangulation are present. 

Account of two cases of Aneurism in which 
there was ^neither Pulsation nur^ Abnormal 
' Sound, 

By T. A. Barker, M.D., 
Physician to St. Thomas's Hospital. 

In the ' first of these casjes there was a 
large aneurism of the horta, commencing 
about two inehes above the he^rt, and ex- 
tending a little above the origfn of the left 
subclavian ; through the whole of which 
space the artery was at least three times its 
natural diameter. 

In the second case there was an aneurism 
of the right renal' artery, of the siz^e and 
sh^pe of a heart of crdii)ary bulk. 

In the first cas^the aneurism w'as not de^ 
tected during life ; and, in the second, it 
was discovered only the day before death ; 
altiiough a post-n^rtem examination did 
not reveal any cause of the absence of the 
ofdinary symptoms. ** 

The cases are considered remarkai)le, not 
because large aneurisms existed ^without 
being detected, but because neither pqlsa- 
tion could be felt, nor abnormal soulitl 
heard, although certain symptoms had led 
to the strong belief th^t aneurisms existed 
in the arteries where they were afterwards 
found ; and repeated and careful examina- 
tions were made with .the expectation that 
unequivocal symptoms' of aneurism] would' 
bQdetecte^. ..... . . '\ '•'* 

. 'OloBrvaiions en^Ttssur^e of tjm. Batate'.* •* 

By AlBXANBBR NAfiMTTH. 



The interesti;ig paper lately laid- i)e/ore 
the Society by Mr. Fergusson, "on the 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Surgitjat' Treat- 
ment of Fissure of the Palate," hastp^uced 
the author tojBubmit his- views on the me- 
chanical assistance ^which may be^|SffhTe(j ii\ 
eases where such surgical treatment jhay 
be unadvisaBle or notsiibmitted to, - ' 

The author corroborates from '1\t4^^J8paJu 
rience the accuracy of Mr. Fer§xis|Qn's 
statfiment, that of late years Engrlisli siir- 

feons generally have abandoned cases of 
ssare of the palate, and left their patients 



ta apply for mechanical adaptations. After 
applauding the superiority of a formation or 
restoration of the parts to a natural state 
over every otKer kind of assistance from art, 
and admtrin^the important step towards the 
improvement of the purely surgical opera- ' 
tion ^ade by Mr. Fergusson, the author 
takes' a review of the mechanical dontri- 
vanees whicji have bfeen had recourse to both 
in this country and abroad, distinguishing 
between those for congenital* fissure, and 
those for fibsure Arising from disease. He 
shows-Wherein those contrivances have been 
found to fail -r^ states the inconveniences 
inseparable from mechanical adaptations, 
also those consequent on the surgical treat- 
ment -—describes the nature of the cases 
which rndicates the propriety of mechanical 
interference, and those -which forbid such 
interference — ^simplicity and durability 
bein^^the great .disiderat^ sought to be ob- 
taiiied in these adaptations. He also de- 

. scribe^ the contrivances by which he has 
attempted to.arrive at those ends, explain-^ 
ing what may be reasonabljr expected from 
following out his views ; and he shows that 
in cases of fissure arising from disease, per- 
fect deglutition and articulation may b^ con- 
fidentlj^ promised ; that in congenital cases, 

« deglutition • may be perfectly established, 
and very great aid afforded to articulation ; 
and that articulation, in congenital . case& 
particularly, requires time and perseverance 
oa the part of the patient, great 'care and 
exactitude on that of the practitioner, but 
that, those sequisites secured, great benefit 
may always be pjomised, if not distinct and 

perfect articulati()i) anticipated. 

» 
Statistics jjf Bethlem Hospital, with remarks 
on /nsanity,-^P?iTX II. 

By John Webster, 'M.D., P.R.S., &c. 

After referring to his previoud paper, pub- 
lished ip thjp ^6lh vol. oC 'the ^ciety's 
Trarisae/ibrisy tbJB author .makes 'some re- . 
marlis respecting the period of the year 
when mental diseases were most prevalent, 
when the' greatest number of patients were 
cured, and when the largest proportion of. 
deaths occurred at Hethlem Hospital. 
These points he illustrates by a table eom- 
pUed from the official' registers (Which 
.shows that most lunatics were admitted 
into the institution during the second and 
third quarters ol^the last twenty-* 
most were curdd during the thi] 
(^Barters, whilst the largest 
deaths were^met Jwith in the h 
cially in the first quarter of the 
of :^ears). The auther ne iflij i 
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oecttpalioD of insane patients, and .states 
that sixty -six per cent, of the inmates of 
Bethiem Hospital are now empiojerf. This 
employ ment of the insane is I'ound^to have 
a very beneficial influence in their treatment, 
an'd tends materially to diminish the neces- 
sity of using personal coercion in the ma- 
nagement ot lunatics ; in proof of which, the 
author stales thai five years ago the weekly 
average of persons under restraint was thir- 
teen, wherei« at present, when the system of 
employ ing the insane patients is moretieve-- 
loped than formerly, during some weeks only 
1, and occasionally, not even one individual 
is in restraint; The author subsequently 
givds a synopsis of twenty-eight autopsies 
recently performed at Betlt^m Hospital by 
Mr. Lawrence, thus making one hundred 
post-mortem examinations of lunatics, if the 
seventy-two dissections previously reported 
are taken into the account* The diseased 
alterations of strueture are. succinctly de- 
scribed in the tweniy-^ght casee now 
brought before the iSoctety, of which the fol- 
lowing may be given as a summary -: — In 
twenty-five, there was infiltration of the pia 
mater; in twenty-four, turgidity of the 
blood-vessels : in nineteen, efi'usion • into 
the ventricles ; in twelve, fluid was found 
at the base of the brain ; besides other va- 
rieties of morbid appearances. InWenty- 
two cases, the organs of the cnest were 
diseased ; and in thirteen, the abdominal vis- 
cera werd more or less affected. In con- 
clusion, tie author makes some general 
observations on the facts contained in his 
^ pa per. — Ibid, ' 

— 

PROFESSOR Campbell's statistics oy 

MIDWIFERY. 

" These statistics are founded on 5,754 
deliveries w^ich hav? occurred for some 
years in the auihor^s private practice, and 
sucii as'h'ave been ^nderahc tftanangement 
of hie pupihj; as afeo 4hose for which ha hs\? 
been consulted by professional friends. 

" The oldest parent among the males was 
77 years of age, and his wife produced thir- 
teen sons and three daughter's —two of the 
latter being by a former husband : when her 
sixteenth child was born, she was in her 
forty-first year. In 5,764 deliveries, tht?re 
were but 5 male parents below the age of 
20; 4 at 18, and 1 at 19. Among the fe- 
male parents, 2 only were delivered, at the 
age of 50 i 3 at 47 ; 9 at 46 ; 16 at 45 ; 2Q 
at 44 ; 21 at 43 \ 37 at 43 ; 28 at 41 \ 1S4 
at 40 ; 153 ^t 19 ; 87 ail8 ; 35 at 17 ,- 7 
at .1-6; and 2 at 15. Of the whole number 
of femaljS parents r^,C<^rrcd -toi each "^f 31 



mothers produced 12 children ; 14-— .13; 
5 — 14; 1 — 15; and 3 — 16 children. 

**^In 5,754 deliveries there were 2,901 
m^Ie, and 2,219 female children ; the sex of 
the remainder had not been recorded. 

** There were, in 400 first deliveries, 244 
males and 160 females, including three twin 
births, of which one was a female -and Bve 
were maje infants. 

'H[ji 116 illegitimate, births, there were 
66«inale 52 female infants, including one 
twin delivery, in whicli there was one of 
each sex. 

' ** By 153 males and femajes of equal ages, 
.318 males a'tid 245 females were procreated, 
'ihcluding three twin liirths, of which' two 
were male and four female in(anfs. 

** By 340 fathers, ijrom 3 to 6 years older 
than their wives, 795 males and 351* females 
were produced, including five twin cases, 
in which there were three males and seven 
females. ' ' . 

" By 143 fathers, who were from 7 to 10 
years older than their wives, 366 males and 
289 femaljss were produced, including one 
twin birth, of which both were male infants. 

*» To 11 2, fathers, who were from 11 to 36 
Xears older than their \^ives, 267 males and 
194 female children were born, including 
one twin brrth, in which there was one in- 
fant of each sex. 

** Tall7 husbands, who were from 3 to 
17 years younger than their wives, 285 
males and 214 females were born. 

** In ,1,310 deliveries, extending over a 
period of four and* a half years, the liead 
presented in 1,244 births, with the face to- 
wards the righi ilium, in 977 iqstances, and 
in the reverse position in 263 cases ; in the 
remainder, some other part of the foetus 
presented, or the delivery had been effected 
without assistance, and the presentation nut 
ascertained." 

**'.' .' Riipturt of the JJttrv^u 

^* ^*-£!ight -oases of rupture of <the*«tera8 
occurred, in which the Writer had some re- 
sponsibility. AH proved* fatal except one, in 
which. the laceration happened in the lower 
and back .part of the cervix of the organ, 
and in jLhe upper part of the vagina. Only 
one of the fatal eases was examined with 
accuracy, and id this instance 'a rent so ex- 
tensive was discovered in iKe anterior w'all 
of the body of the organ, as to peripit nearly 
theHRrhole of the body of a large foetus to 
protrude amdng the intestfne^. 

'* One-hundred' and seventy -two forceps 
cases, la sixteen of tbese, the foetus waa 
still-born, and four of the parents died Irom 
pueiperal inflammation. Of the fostusta 
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BtUJ-born, there wa& satisfactory ievidenoe 
that all except six had* been dead before for- 
ceps had been' used. Contrary to what has 
been stated by Professor Barns, who may be 
considered^among .the highest authorities in 
^ midwifery, I am quite confirmed in an opinion 
which I have long since ad va need— viz., that 
cases may occur in which both blades of 
the instrument cannot be -applied. In 'a 
great majority of the foregoing cases, the 
infant was of the male sex. This amount 
of instrumental practice extended over a 
period/of twenty-six years, and consisted 
for the mpst part of labours, ip whjeh the. 
narrator had beei^ consulted. -7- /(fern*- 

Vaginitus Uterwus; 

*< When this- occurred there wad no medi; 
ealmttendant present; but the «ries of the 
child were sp distihctly heard by. a* female 
Bcting fn tde capacity of nurse, that she- 
thought it was actually born, and upon tKisi 
supposition she went off for the gentl.eman 
who was to have attended the patient. The 
crying was heard* when th& membranes were 
' ruptured,, but the fcstus was not expelled for 
three hours afterwards.- The foetus was a 
male, and the face ddscended^towards the 
right sacto-iliac symphysis. •«-r'/£?ein. 

" The Sex of the Child. 

" It may be .noticed,, that afthoughj ^ a 
general rule, nratrons suffer more wijile in 
labour with their piale t^an with their fe- 
male children, as was pointed out many 
years ago by'some*of our brethren in charge 
of lying-in establishments, yet that excep- 
tions are oecasionaily met .with. The wri- 
ter wa& concerned in two cases in' which 
this was strikingly exeinplified. In one of 
these, the individual produced four daugh- 
ters and three sons ; and whUe her labours 
with the latter' were comparatively easy, 
she suffered severely with the former. 'The 
second was the mother of three femaje and 
two male childien ; the latter Wfire 'born 
ali<ve, but all the former Were still-born ; and. 
' the birth of the third, from the protracted 
sietention of its head in the-pelvis, w-as fol- 
lowed by a vesico-vagiqai fistula, though 
forceps had not, nor could ha^ been used, 
for want of space. The cranium of this fe- 
male fcetus, thoiigh generally somewhat 
smaller than that of the male, nevertheless 
bulges so much more at the parietal protu- 
berances than the male heard, that if thesa- 
cro-pobic diameter at the brim were bui in 
a trivial degree less tblin the standard size, 
or the, head somewhat larger than i^sual, 
this would render parturition more paioAil 



ai)d protracled with a female than with a 
male*child. \i\ the great majority of head- 
presentations', the sex of the fcetus may be 
predicted by an experienced practitioner be- 
fore its expulsion, owing to. the confordia- 
tion of the. crarfiom, and its' degree of mo- 
bility in traversing the pelvic 'brim. Among 
the catuses for retarding delivery the writer 
has been consulted in several instances, 
Where anphylosis and consequent incurva- 
tron Of the coccyx were concerned : one 
case required the perforator,- tw or the use of 
forceps, and in a fourth the fcetus was still- 
born, being the second dead child ^ produced 
by this woman, owing to the condition of the 
dacro-coccygeal joint, as was confirmed by 
, the examination of the pelvis, after the ex- 
pulsioa of the last foetus.^' -7 Northern Jour, 
of Med, 

CASE- OF RACEMIFEROUS HYDATIDS OF THE 

UTERUS. 

By J. K« Mitchell, M.D. 

■ • • 

On the lOth of July I was called to the 

case' of Mrs, T ,.who had returned a 

few day^ before from a visit to " the South.'* 
She complained of nausea, such as usually 
affects •females during utero-gestation, but of 
greater intensity and prolongation. There 
Was also an unusual degree of tenderness 
to the touch in the hypogastric region, 
, extending to the right iliac fossa. A careful 
examina|ion of the part by palpation, prep 
sented no^unusual conformation, induration, 
or tumefaction. The history of the case led 
to the supposition of the existence of«, a 
pregnaYicy of about a month's duration, as' 
previously to that period' her catamenial 
regularity and perfect health lef^ no doubt 
of an unimpregnated condition. 

Ap^rie.nt medicioies, to regulate a costive 
state of the bowels, and antacids, for an acid 
condition of the stomach, with sinapisms as 
revellents, relieved the more pressing symp- 
toms. On the 18th of July my attention 
wiis called to a small tumour on the right 
side, about half way from the symphysis 
pubis to the anterior superior spinous pro- 
cess of the OS ilii, in right line. It was 
then about the size of a turkey's eg^. The 
part was painful to the touch, ached when 
at rest, and suffered from attempts to alter 
the positiqn ia bed. Thero was a remark- 
able frequency (120)of«the pulse, some lieat 
of surface, and an anxious expression of 
countenance. The tongue was dry, but 
cSean, the thirst nloderate, t*he nausea irre- 
pressible ^ and slight mental incoherency, 
with restless movements of the head and 
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hands, indicated roacli distarbance of the 
innervation. 

The application of leeches and a poultice 
relieved, in some measiire, theiocal suffier- 
ingf, and an antispasmodic prescription 
abated the restlessness. 

No examination exteriorly over the sjjrin- 
physis* pubis, by palpation or percassion, 
could detect any uterine enlargements ; so 
that I was Tdd to suppose that th^re was-an 
acute affection of thB right ovary, compH- 
cated with peritonitis, and therefore placed 
the patient entirely at rest, and used suoh 
antiphlogistic measures as her feebleness 
would permit. 

On the 22d of luly the uterus was per- 
ceptibly enlarged, occupying a position en- 
tirely to the right of the medium line, and 
extending from the place of the tumour first 
discovered to»t-he symphysis pubis. ^ 

On the 26th, an examination per vaginam 
was permitted, and resaked in the certainty 
that the uterus was .enlarged, and connected 
with. the tumour, as the movement of the one 
altered, in a corresponding manner, the position 
of the other. 

On the 28ih, it was found that the rapid in- 
crease in the' size of the uteras bad obliterated 
the exterior vestiges of the- lesser tqmQur, and 
that the former, occupied the whole of the il^t 
hypogastric region, and, rising above the um- 
bilicus, extended a little way to the left of the 
line^ alba. 

Irritation, and probably pressure suddenly 
produced, interfered with the power of micturi- 
tion, and a catheter was used to withdraw the 
nrine, of whiph the quantity was scanty, and the 
quality offensive. 

.^s the case had by that time assumed a diffi- 
cult and threatening shape, I asked for the as- 
sistance of my friend, Dr. R. JVl. Huston ; and 
a6cordingly, on the 30th of July, a consultation 
was held, and another very careful exaro^nalion 
made, exteriorly, and per vdginam. 

The uterus had -by this time acquired such a 
size as to fill nearly the whole abdominal cavity 
on the right side, while it extended about two 
ipches to the leAof thelinea alba, without any 
obliqurty in the position of the os tinl;ffi« to ex- 
plain the presence of the body of the nterus on 
the right sid^ above. 

The history of the case, the short period of 
time since the cessation of the menses, theein- 
gular tumq^r on the right side, and the preter- 
natural rapidity of the develophient of the ute- 
rn9> rendergd the diagnosis obscure ; but on the 
whole, w,e were disposed U^ believe that a dropsy 
of the right' ovary had extended to the icterus, or 
that there'was a rapid production of a mole in 
utero. The absence of ^hy fremitus on percus- 
sion, and the escape of a little unmixed bjood, 
misled as to hydatids ; and the rapidity of deve- 
lopment, and failure to excite motion, led no 
doabt as to the absence of a foetus. 



. On the 7th of Angusf contractions of the. ute- 
rus, with the usual pains, announced expulsive 
efforts, and in the course of the night an im- 
mense body of hydatids were expelled. There 
were many thou^uds of these vesicles attached 
to each other, or to a common membrane, so' as 
to appear like bunclies of grapes. They varied 
in size from almost imperceptible gbbules to 
the dimensions of large grapes. A few had 
acquired the volume of a pigeon's egg, while 
one or two were as large as a hen's egg. They 
were transparent, uniform, and without nucleoli 
or apparent organs, and might he properly 
termed racemose acephalocysts. 

Hembrrhagy and after pains, as in dtdinary 
cases of- labour, followed the expi)hriou of the 
hydatids, without tsausing any abatement of the 
abdominal tenderness or frequency of pulse. 

On the folloiying day signs of puerperal peri- 
tonitis beclime obvious ; .an -addition was tnere« 
fore made to the consultation by calling in' Df. 
Joseph 'Hartshorue, and snch measures taken 
as were possible in the exhausted condition of 
the patient. , 

On the 9th the case ended in death, and in 
thirty»-two hours tliereafler an autopsy todk place, 
for the following minute of \\k'ich I am indebted 
todC^, Charles Huston, who conducted the dis- 
section*' ' \ .• '. 

On opening the cavity of the peritonenm it 
was found ^o contain about ten ounces of turbid 
serum, mixed with pus, of which latter a less 
diluted portion was found in the pelvic cavity. 
The right ovary wa»' completely disorganized, 
nothing htiving been left of it but thq exterior 
membrane, which was found foptured, and ap- 
f^ared tp have been filled with^pus, of which a 
part still reraaineGt. The lef\ ovary was enlarged 
and soflened. It presented, when.cut into, a very 
beautiful, perfectly developed corpus hneum. 

The uterus was about the size of that organ , 
as it is usually found a day or two after delivery. 
The interior presented. a rough surface jit the 
fundus^as if there Irad been an attachment of 
the membrane or of some of the hydatids to it, 
and that part w^s partially covered with ccago- 
lated blood. The cervix was of an nnusually 
dark hu'e, bat not softer than usual. 

This case is interesting for several reasons : — 

Isi: because, it gave no signification of its 

chitracter by the discharge, from time to time, of 

jsingle vesicles^ or by intermittent gushes of 

water, produced by their accidental rupture, an 

' event not unusual ra such cases. ^ 

2d. Because it was obviously a consequence 
of impregnation ; a'blighted ovum having given 
origin to the disease,* as evinced by the presence 
of the membranes, to which the vesicles werie 
attached, and by the -perfect development of a 
corpus luteum. 

3d. Becaase of the very rapid development, 
first of an ovary, then of tho uteros. 

4th. Because h.f the severe constitutional die* 
turbance, which, as proved by the history of 
other cases, marks the presence of hydatids iii 
utero, and is not commbnly found either in ate- 
rihe dropsy or pregnancy. 
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5tb. Because' there remained no traces of d 
f<BtU8, and QO vestiges of/an ovum, except the 
transparent oiembrane to which the vesicles 
were attached ; the most careful examination of 
which could not per se, have given evidence of 
an ovarian origin. — Misdl Exam, 

ON THft EFFECTS OF TOBACCO. 
By R. H. ALLNxfT. M.D.. A.M., P.9. A. 

In the British and Foreign Review there 
are some observations by Dr. Chapman, an 
Americam physician, on the deleterious in- 
fluence oi'.the excessive use of tbb^cco. 
Nobpdy, perhaps, can speak on sucha sub- 
ject with an air of greater aiithocity than one 
ef ouF transatlantic brethren. The story of 
the dull and leaden tobacco4shewing senator, 
on board an An>erican stpainnboat, is a ^c- 
tare of life and reality. The cotisumrption 
of. tobacco by Dr. .Chapman's Member of 
Congresfi was ** almost inoredible by cheWy 
ing,snufling and smoking." 

^When Raleigh tntroduco^ tobacco into 
England (for he still. maintains the credit, 
notwithstanding the counter-assertions of 
Humboldt), the practice of smokino spread 
80 rapidly, that, alt the end of the siitteenth^ 
century, bitter complaints were made in 
England of thi& imitation of the manners of 
a savage people. It Appears from Camden, 
tliat the fumes were emitted by'the nostrils 
•— **e naribns efflant." RaJeigh gained 
little credit from high quarters for the ser- 
vice he had rendered the eammunity, els ap- 
pears from the celebrated ** Counterblast©'* 
of James J. '• And now, good countrymen," 
says the reoral anti-tobacconist, »*I pray you 
consider what honour or policy -can move 
us to imitate the barbarous ^nd beastly 
manners of the wild,* slavish, and godless 
Indian8,'espectally in so vile and stinking a 
custome." Sir Edward Coke^on the trial 
of the unfortunate RMeigh^'^ thu& apostra- 
phised him from the^bench : ** Oh, damnable 
Atheist!" exclaimed the learned commenta- 
tor upon Littleton, "I will* prove yoa the 
notoriousest, traitor that ever came to a bar. 
Thou art a monster! .Thou.hastan English 
face but a Spanish heart. The/e never lived 
a viler viper on the-face of the earth than 
thou I Go to, I will lay thee on thy, ^ack 
for the confidentest traitor that ever oame to 
a bar. See the most horrible practices that 
ever cania out of the bottomless pit-of the 
lowest hell!" * " ' 

" In 1634, smoking was denounced in Russia 
under the penally of cutting off the nose : — a 
penalty, by the way, rather more appropriate to 
the practice of snufi'ing than that of smoking. 
The Turkish Sultan, Amoralh tho Fomih, fen- 
der ed smoking punishable by deathr, under the 
sapposition that it produced sterilKy. Urban 



VIII. anrathematized 'this use of 4obaccq ia 
churches. In the laws of Berne, the prohibition 
of smoking followed immediately afler the crime 
of adultery. . 

. ** The specific appellation, according to Hum- 
boldt, is deprived from tabac, the name of an in- 
strument used by the natives of America in 
smoking the lierb. 

** The essential oil of tobacco ia formed by 
destwctive distillation ; hence it is produced in 
the ordinary' p'ractice of smoking. A curious 
instance of the deadly power of this substance 
is given in Barrow's Travels- in Africa : — 'As 
I was endeavouring,' he'writes, ' to^set a snake 
at liberty, which was about two feet in length, 
one of the Hottentots took out, with the point 
of a sticK, from the short stem of his wooden to- 
bacco-pipe, a small quantity of thick black mat- 
ter, which he called tobacco-oik This he ap-* 
plied to the mouth of 'the snake while darting 
out its tongue, as those ci^eatures usually do 
vyhen enraged. 'The effect of the application 
was instantaneous, almost as that of an electric 
shock. » With a convulsed motion, that was mo- 
mentary, the snake half untwisted itself, and 
never stirred taore; and tiie muscles were so 
•contracfed, that the whole animal felt harrd and 
rigid, as tliongh dried in the san.' 

^* According to Orfila, the celebrated Santeuil 
experienced vomiting and horrible pains, amidst 
whioh he 'expired, in consequence of having 
drunk a glass of wine in which some Spanish 
sn>iff had been infused ; and from experimente 
instituted by the same toxicologist, it was found 
-that five dtachms and a half of common cappee/ 
introduced into the stomach of a dog, cansed 
Dauseli,'^ddiness, stupor, twitching of the mus- 
cles of the*neck, and death in nine hours ; and* 
that two drachms and a qnarter, applied to a 
wound, jSroved fatal in an hour. 

* '* Mnlin has recorded two cases of death from 
excessive smoking ; in one case seventeen, and 
\n the other eighteen, pjpes having been taken 
at a sitting. Fatal instances have also been 
given by &jir. Astley Cooper and Sir Charles 
Bell, of the-admmistrationf of the infasibn of to- 
bacco in hernia. The smoke by inflation of the 
intnsines, produced death in a case witnessed 
by Dessau K. The application of tabacco poul- 
tices to the abraded skin. in some instances has 
produced serious results, in the Ephemerides, 
an accojrm is given of three children,, who were 
seized with giddiness, vojniting, and fainting, 
from the application of tobacco leaves to the 
head, for the cure of ripgworm. 

". Brodie's experiments proves that the action 
of the infusion of tobacco, when injected -into 

• the intestines, is to destroy the action of the heart, 
stop the circulation, and thus prodnce syncope 

'and death. The empyreumatib oil, on the 
contrary whether applied to \he tongue or in- 
jected into the intestines, dges not stop the ac'^ 
tion of the heart, but occasions death by destroy- 
ing the functions of the brain, (vithout directly 
influencing the circulation; this diversity of ae- 
tiou may probably be referred to the presence 
of likotin in (he iufnsioD, whieh is not contained 
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in tli0 essential oil. <rhe eitract,«prepared by a 
gentle heat, is notilivested of nieotin, and there- 
fere acts in the Same manner as the eflFiision. It 
has recently been recommended by Mr* Chip- 
pendale, as a local applicationi in the treatment 
of tic douloureax. 

'' Tobacco smoking, a few ye<trs ago, was car- 
ried in this country to a great excess : and nc^v, 
according to the statistical returns, the annnal 
consnmplion of tobacco is ^ery large, it is, 
however, no longer a fashUmable habit in our 
streets; and the prohibitions which exi^t against 
its use in various places o( public resort, may 
eventually have the effect of still further dimi- 
jiishing the pernicious custom.^ 

"CAeioin^ tobacco, in Englaoa, is hap^yly con- 
fined almost entirely to the humbler classes.^ In 
this process all the soluble parts of. the plant are, 
'taken «p by the suliva, and a great ^ortioii 
swallowed. Iwitt/essed an instance of the^de- 
leterjoos e^ect of this habit in Jhe early part of 
last summer. On a tine coul day> whilst walking 
the fields, I was struck by the appearance of a 
young man, engaged in the pursuits of husban- 
dry ; his occupation was not an arduous one, but 
streams of perspiration ran down bis • fyce, his 
knees tottered, and he appeared scarcely able to> 
sustain his emaciated bodyover the fallow ground 
His cheek was sallow and sunken ; his eye 
listless and heavy; and altogether- he presented 
the appearance of a man inordinately given to 
-opiani-eating. Supposing he was ilK 4 qnes- 
tit>ned him, and he told me he -had lately taken 
to chewing tobacco. The emetic effects- pro- 
duced at 4rst had subsided, but his appetite was 
almost destroyed, and he was evidently gradli- 
ally wasting under the noxious influence of thte 
narcotic poison. I recommended, of course, a 
discontinuance of the abominable habit, and lie 
took my advice. From that moment Ifie jbegan 
to recover his physical powers. 

'* Such are some, and some o«jly, of the ef- 
fects of tobacco upon the system. In moderate 
doses it actS'as a narcotic, sedative, emetic, diu- 
retic and cathartic ; but its hnbitqal employment 
will produce a tolerance of .its effecis, so that in 
progress of time' the constitution becomes tq a 
certain degree inured to, and capable of with- 
standing its powers. But this resistance is 
gained at the expense of th^ v^tal energies. 
The nervous system becomes universally de- 
pressed, and hypochondriasis and dyspepsia.with 
their train of evils, fojlow. In the present luxu- 
rious and artificial state of society, more especial- 
ly in large towns, medicalmen are frequently at a 
loss to ascribe the maladies they are called upon 
to treat4o a specific origin ; bull firmjy believe 
the 'habit of smoking has engendered, ixi this, 
generation, many evils which have been impu- 
ted to other Purees.- I have known frequent 
instances of. men, in the vigour of life, whose 
habits were temperate and active, but who, 
nevertheless, were harassed by a hypochondria- 
cal melancholy, which, rendered life almost a 
burthen. In these cases I- have found that they 
were habitaal smokers, and, moreover, that they J 
tmoked fastwg ; and consequently the saliva, 



necessary for the fivst i^omm of digestron, was 
secreted in undue l|uantity,^ and wasted. The 
Turkish Sultan yvho prescribed the bow-string 
for offenders, grounded his imperious edict on 
the iBuppositioa that tobacco produced aUriliiy. 
That it does exercise great sedative power over 
the generative function there is no question, 
from the concurrent testimony of aU great smo- 
kers ; this, however, may probably arise more 
from its general debilitating effect,, than from 
any specific power it may exercise over that 
peculiar system. 

*' Ii} $J1 cases of indigestion and depression of 
the nervous energy, smoking shouki be strictly 
pr5hibited; I Have known even a single pinch 
of snuff produce, in a person unaccustomed to 
its use, an instantaneous secretion of acid in 
the stomach, giving ri^e'to intense gastrodynia. 
It has been frequently recommended in pyrosis, 
on the supposition that its sedative effects would 
arrest the effusjot) of fiuid; but the grounds are 
erroneous ; we can never isolate such effects ; 
anci if we couldj th'e remedy indicated is not a 
sedativeu 

" In conelusioB, this paper'hasno other object 
than that -of callii^g the attention, of medical 
men to a subject which, f think, has been too 
mufeh neglected." — JHed, Gaz. 

ON THI! CRIMINAL RBSPOI^SIBILITT OF' 
THE INSANE. 

Qy Yhomas^Mayo, M.D , F.R.S., 
' Physician to the Infirmary of St. Marylebone. 

The extent to which the understand- 
ing of persons partially insane may be 
mifde inscru mental to tli«ir self-manage- 
ment, by supplying motives and fears, 
is not at present appreciated. The fol- 
lowing brief outline .of a case which 
came within my cognizance two years 
ago illustrates ihis subject : — - 

" A gentteman of fortune was admitted 
two years ago Into the establishment of an 
eminent' piiy'sician,* otider good certificates. 
Afters short stay^ he somewhat rapidly ob- 
tained a considerable increase of rationality 
and self-cootiol,*and then lirgeiuly demand- 
ed Ivrs liberation. In ihe course of a searoh- 
iDg inquiry >iolo the grounds on whfch his 
enlargement or further detention might be 
justified, ii became Very (<bviou8 both to the 
proprietor .of th^ establishment and to my- 
sei-f, whose opinion was demanded on the 
subject,' that both on this eecaston, and 
probably on a former one, this gentleman 
had heightened and given prominency to 
certain eccentricities of a morbid kind, 
which he knew would afford a colourable 
ground for this kind of confinement. Hia 
object had in both instances been to escape 
the punishment of certain m'isdemeanors, of 
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which he had been guilty, by a temporary so- 
jouTR at a lunatic asylum, in a characier to 
which he certainly had claitne. These mis- 
demeanours had been of a gross kind, lo 
the former instance he appeared to have set 
his own house on fire, with a view to ob- 
tain from an insurance- office the sum in- 
sured. In the other case he had ma(^e him- 
self obnoxious to the police authorities of 
St. Omrer, by indecently exposing his per- 
son. In both instances, I have observed 
that he had well-marked claims to being 
considered monomaniacal ; in the latter he 
was seen by Dr» Monro, who* agreed with 
lis in that opinion. His resumption, how- 
ever, of self-control and coherency was so 
complete, that it soon became unfit to re- 
strain him' in the asylum- He was set at 
liberty. He ought In truth to have been 
transferred to' a prispn. I regret that the 
claims of medical confidence, and my un- 
willingaess to afford a clue to the discovery, 
of this case, prevent my mentioning ihp 
name of the establishment and of its excel- 
lent proprietor. 

** luacnau^hten, the murderer of Mr. Drum- 
mond, expressed in conveipsation between 
him and the visitors sent to report upon his 
case, which one of them, Mr. Maclure, re- 
ported afterwards at the Harveian Society, 
— that he should not have liked to have been 
hanged for his attempt oa Drummond's life, 
t^ut that he felt sure the Duke of Wellington 
would not hang him. His prospects .of 
eventual impunity would have been consi- 
derably brightened, had he foreknown that 
Chief Justice Tindal would not even allow 
his trial to proceed to a conclusion. 

** While courts of judicature are showing a 
very laudable anxiety to protect the per- 
sons of the partially insane from uoreason- 
able coercion, it is equally incumbent on 
these' courts to protect the public from the 
consequences of that liberty of action which 
it t^us secured to the partially insane. 
Their liabilities ought to be commensurate 
with their privileges. 

*' In the recent trial of Martha Brixey, for 
the murder of an infant, at Greenwich, in 
which a verdict of homicidal mania was 
very properly returned, Mr. Clarkson con- 
tended, notwithstanding the general solution 
given by the judges to the questions pro- 
pounded to them by the House of Peers on 
the subject of mania, that ** no general rule 
could be applied to cases of this sort; that 
each ease must be dependent on the peculiar 
facts which surround iL'' I believe that 

Mr. Clarkson is quite right : — -• but if so, 

how can a common jury, thus left a^ sea, be 

. VOL. in. — 27 



competent to try, with safety to the pnbl e 
or the prisoner, these important cases 1 An 
adversaria of their conflicting verdicts 
would in truth be a valuable compilation. 
The homicidal m^nia of Nicholson, the 
murderer of the Bonars, and of Beilingham, 
the murderer of Mr. Percival, Were both 
fully as capable of proof as that of* Miss 
Broadrick, thfr murderess of Mr. Errington, 
and of Macnaughten, the murderer of Mr. 
Drummond. The first pair were hanged ; 
the latter pair received into a lunatic 
asylum ! " — Lond, Med, Gaz. 

4^— ^^M^— B^— — — — — ^1^ 

BULLETIN. 

Philadelphia^ September^ 1845. 

In a preceding page will be found a 
notice of a paper on Cyanosis^ read be- 
fore the French Acadeiny of Medicine 
by our esteemed confrere^ Dr. Charles 
D. Meigs, during his short sojourn in 
Paris. The composi'lion and reading of 
a conioiunication in French before this 
learned body, was less of a tiask and a 
venture for Or. Meigs than for most 
American or English savans, owing to 
his familiar acquaintance with the lan- 
guage in its idiomath; form of expres- 
sion. 

Hardly was time allowed us to transmit 
to our printers the account of the sit- 
ting of the Academy at which Dr. Meigs 
was present, when we had the pleasure 
of shaking hands with our friend, on his 
return among us ; he having, in the mean- 
time, visited Belgium, Germany, and 
Switzerland, prior to his again visiting 
England on his way homeward. 

Dr. Meigs speaks in the warmest 
tenuis of the manifestations of comity and 
kindness displayed to him by the pro- 
fessional gentlemen, both in England 
and on the Continent. How far ihese 
were given as a tribute to his person'al 
and professional worth and position, and 
to his being, for the nonce, a represen- 
tative of American physicians abroad, 
we leave to our readers to judge ; not 

wishing, on our part, to incur the accu- 

■ - ■ ^— ^ 

• 8ee Annual Register of 1795. fi3ee also 
Uemarkfl, by T. Mayo, M.D.j Med. Gaz /vol. 
xxziii., p. 333. 
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«at!on of flattery by giTing utterance 
to our own con?ictiont and feelings* 

Medical Colleobs.< — We observe, in 
the *' Catalogue of Students attending 
Medical Lectures in Boston," in Harvard 
University! that the number, for the last 
season, was 187. The Circular, of 
which this catalogue is a part, gives the 
names of the able Faculty of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical College,*' the Medical 
Department of the University" and sets 
forth the mode of teaching and the ap- 
pliances for successful instruction in the 
various models, preparations and speci- 
mens exhibited by the professors of the 
several branches. 

*« Taking into view the amount of instruc- 
tion given in this school, the splendid add 
extensive apparatus with which, it is fur- 
nished, it^ connection with the numerous 
caees and operations with one of the best 
conducted hospitals in the United States, 
together with the general thorough acquisi- 
tions and high respectability of its gradu- 
ates, it may be doubted whether any semi- 
nary in the country offers the means of a 
more complete professional education, than 
may be obtained in the Medical School of 
Boston." 

In the " Annual Circular and Cata- 
logue of the Officers and Students of the 
Laporte University, Sessidn of 1844-5," 
we read the names of forty-five etudepts 
who were on attendance in the Medical 
Department, and of six who were gradu- 
ated at the termination of the Lectures. 
The fa'cuUy consists of seven professors, 
each of whom teaches a separate branch. 

Pauper Lunatics in England and 
Wales. — Lord Ashley, M.P., has obtained 
a return of the number of pauper lunatics 
and idiots chargeable to each ui^ion in Eng- 
land and Wales. Taking the population of 
the counties in England alone, as estimated 
by the census of 1841, at 13,026,664, it ap- 
pears that there were chargeable to the 
parishes comprised in all the unions of 
cSngland, in the month of August last, 7,271 
lunatic paupers, of whom 3,181 were males, 
and 4,090 females; and 6,882 idiots, of 
Whom 3,271 were males, and 3,611 were 
females. Thus, the grand total of lunatics 
' and pauper idiots amounted to 14,153. Of 
these, 3,574 (1,720 males and 1,854 fe- 
males) were maintained in county lunatic 



asyliimji, 2,559 (1,156 males and 1,403 fe- 
males) in licensed houses, 4,080 (1,819 
males and 2,261 females) in union Yrork- 
houses, and 3,940* (1,748 males and 2,193 
females) 'With their friends or elsewhere. 
Of these unfortunate creatures, 6 were under 
5 years of age, 10 under 40, 818 under 20, 
2,828 under 30, 3,1 17 under 40, 3,046 under 
50, 2,272 under 60, 1\430 under 70, and 596 
upwards of 70 years. of age, 3,544 were 
dnngerous to themselves and to others, and 
2,390 were of nasty or filthy habits. The 
average cost of their maintenance was — in 
county -asylums, 7s SJd. a head per week: 
in licensed bouses, 8s 8}d. per week ; and 
elsewhere, 2s 7d. per week. In Wales, out 
of a population of 884,173, there are 379 
lunatics, and 820 idiots— making a total of 
1,199, of whom 37 are maintained in lunatic 
asylums, 55 in licensed houses, 91 in union 
workhouses, and 1,016 by their friends, &c. 
The average cost of their maintenance and 
clothing per week is — in county lunatic 
asylums, 7s 9i^d. ; in licensed houses, 88 
4|d ; and elsewhere, 2s 3|d. The grand 
total of 589 unions in England and Wales 
gives -«• 7,650' lunatics and 7,702 idiots, 
making a total of 15,352, of whom 3,61 1 are 
maintained in county lunatic asylums, 2,614 
in licensed houses, 4,171 in union work- 
houses, and 4,956 with their friends, &c.' ; 
3,638 are dangerous to themselves or to 
others, and 2,590 are of foul or dirty habits. 
The average weekly cost of their mainte- 
nance and clothing is -— in county asylums, 
7s 3i^d^ ; in licensed houses, 8s 6Jd. ; and 
elsewhere 28 6id. Under local acts there 
is H population of about 1,574,371 (in the 
counties of Chester, Devon, Gloucester, 
Kent, Middlesex, Norfolk, Oxford, Salop, 
Southampton, Surrey, Sussex, Warwick, 
Wilts, Yorkshire, and Montgomeryshire). 
The number of lunatics amounts to 1,08G, 
and the number of fdiots to 458 — making 
a grand total of 1,544. Of these, ^13 are 
immured in county lunatic asylurhs, 334 in 
licensed houses, 209 in union workhouses, 
ai>d 88 are under the care of friends or rela- 
tives ; 393 are dangerous to themselves or to 
others, and 229 of filthy habits. The ave- 
rage weekly cost of their maintenance and 
clothing per head is — in county asylums, 
7s l^d. ; in licensed houses, 9s lOid. ; and 
elsewhere, 3s 6}d. ; 91 are under 2<) years 
of age, 273 under 30, 355 under 40, 353 
under 50, 246 under 60, 141 under 70, anjd 
74upward» of 70. Such is the nucleus of 
the return issued.— JLoncf, Exam, 

Doctors and Tutors in tisies oonk rr. 
— *< As for tutors, and doctors, and such 
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people, if, now-«-day8, my lords and my la- 
dies walk arm-in-arm wHh them, they did 
not do so in my time. I recollect an^ old 
dowager, to whom I ased sometimes to be 
taken to spend the mornixig. She was left 
with a large jointure and a fine house for 
the time being, and used to Invite the boys 
and girls of my age, I mean the age I was 
then, with their tutors and governesses, to 
come and see her. ' How do you do, Dr. 
Mackenzie ? Lord John, I see, is all the 
better for his medicine. The. duchess is 
happy in having found a man of such ex- 
cellent talents, which are almost too great 
to be confined to the sphere of one family.' 

* Such is the nature of our compact, my 
Lady, nor could I on any account violate 
the regulations which so good a family has 
imposed upon me.' — It's very cold, Dr. 
Mackenzie : I think I increased my rheu- 
matic pains at the Opera pn Saturday night.' 

• Did you ever try Dover's Powders, my 
ladyl' He does net, you see, tell her to 
use Dover's Powders ; he only says, did you 
ever try themi Lord John — Lord John, 
you roust take care, and not eat too much of 
that strawberry preserve.' * How do you 
do, Mr. K. 1 — how do you do, Lord Henry % ' 
I hope the Marchioness is well % She looked 
divinely last night. Did you see her when 
she was dressed, Mr. K.' ? — * You will 
pardon me, ray lady,' answers the tutor, * I 
did indeed see her ; but it would be pre- 
sumptuous in me to speak of such matters. 
I happened to take her a map,' (mind, doe- 
tor, he does not say a map of what,) ' and, 
certainly, I did cast my eyes on her dress, 
which was, no doubt, in the best taste, as 
everything the Marchioness does is.' Ob- 
serve, here is no mention of her looks or 
person. Doctors and tutors never presumed 
formerly to talk about the complexion, and 
skin, and beauty, of those in whose families 
they lived or found practice. Why, haven't 
I told you, over and over again, how Dr. 
W-* lost his practice from having said that 
a patient of his, who died^l was one of the 
most beautiful corpses he had ever seen, 
and that he had stood contemplating her for 
a quarter of an hour. She was a person of 
rank, and it ruined him. Even his son, who 
was a doctor too, and had nothing to do with 
it, never could get on afterwards." — ife- 
moirs of Lady Heater Stanhope. 

A Counter-Blast, — Mr. Paton, in 
his pleasant work, being a record of 
traTelii in Servia, wh^n noticing the 
romantic and marvelloo*^ site of Salkol, 
teHs us that its- vay vode *■ bad a cqiIoqs 



mental malady. Having lately lost a 
son, a daughter, and a grandson, he 
could no longer smoke; for when his 
servant entered with a pipe, he imagined 
he saw his children burning in the to- 
bacco." It were to be wished, adds 
the Literary Gazette, that this disease 
should become contagious, and aflfect 
all the many puffers in the streets and 
•public places throughout England. 
.Would that a similar counteracting in- 
fluence w^re operative in these United 
Slates, where every item of the male 
sex, from the little urchin that has 
barely left his mother's leading strings 
up to the clergyman regards the use of 
tobacco as one of his dearest rights : 
which on all occasione and places, whe- 
ther in church, or lady's boudoir, he 
deems himself privileged to indulge in, 
after SQme one fashion or another. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Sixteentli Annual Report of the Inspectors of 
the Eastern State Penitentiary of Pennsyl- 
vania.* 

When noticing, in our June number, 
the *'Heportsof the Inspectors, War- 
den and Physician of the Rhode Island 
State Prison" we were led to make some 
remarks on the effects of solitary er se- 
parate confinement, which we concluded 
with a promise *' to introduce the testi- 
mony and valuable information on pri- 
son discipline, furnished in the Report 
of the Inspectors of the Eastern State 
Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, inclu- 
ding those of the Warden and former 
Physician, Dr. Hartshorne, and the pre- 
sent, Dr. Given." We proceed now, 
after a longer interval than was intend- 
ed, to redeem this promise. 

In the.article just referred to, we took 
occasiou to point out a fact of some 
importance in the investigation of the 
effects of solitary or separate confine- 
ment on the health of convicts, which 
seems to have been generally overlook- 
ed, but which has a direct and strong 
bearinfif on the question. It is, thata 

"* i'rausuiuied to the Senate and Hou8(^of 
RepretSDtativea, March, 1845, pp. 59^ 8vo. 
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change in the mode of life of indirida- 
als, by their being transported to a dif- 
ferent climate or even loealitj, and be- 
eoming engaged in new and nnaccos- 
toroed employments and labour, subjects 
them to disease, rarying in intensity 
and fatality with the constitutions, age, 
and prior habits of the parties. The 
change from an out-door life to one of 
seclusion, may naturally be expected to 
give rise to disease ; but in compara- 
tively small degree, owing to the im- 
proved hygienic conditions, in other re- 
spects, in which the subjects of solitary 
confinement according to the Pennsyl- 
vanian system aie placed. The proper 
terras of comparison are, between, on 
the one hand, the inmates of a prison 
in which solitary confinement with la- 
bour is carried out, and, on the other, 
large classes of the community who 
are engaged in various trades and manu- 
factures, and lodged, clothed and fed 
in the best manner in which their limited' 
means will allow in close, crowded and 
badly ventilated streets, courts and al- 
leys, and who are, of ne*cessity, if they 
would earn wages for their support^ de- 
prived of opportunities for exerciise and 
recreation. Putting aside the criminal 
view of the case, let us look on the in- 
mates of our Penitentiary as so many 
shoemakers, saddlers, weavers, &c., 
and ask how their health compares with 
a like number of the difiTerent trades in 
our cities; taking the operatives or regu- 
lar workers of the latter as the persons for 
comparison. Now< if it should be found, 
that the former suffer no niore than the 
latter, what complaint applies against 
the system ? Nay, we may go a step . 
farther, and ask whether, if the stand- 
ard of health were lower and diseases 
more frequent among convicts, than 
among operatives out of doors, philan- 
thropy, which can never be separated 
from justice and equity, requires that we 
should denounce the system of separate 
confinement because itdoes not erect the 
former into a favoured class^ and give, as 
itwere, aprerniumforcrimeand criminal 
excesses. After all, however, wefind that 
the rate of mortality for the year 1844, 



among the prisoners in the Eastern 
Penitentiary, was only 2*61 for both 
whites and blacks, which is a smalt 
fraction higher than the per centage of 
mortality in England and Wales for. a 
period of five years, viz., 1 838*42, in 
which it was 2*209. The former is 
equivalent decmials would be 2*610. 
We are told that the rate of mortality 
is lower in England than in France, 
Prussia, Austria, and Russia. Were 
we to take the mortality of the white 
convicts alone, it would be but 1*74 ; 
the increased proportion being made 
up of the black convicts. The prison- 
ers in our Penitentiary have, if we ex- 
cept varied exercises and changes of 
scene, more attention paid to their health 
than is,. given to the majority of the 
community. In, for example, the im- 
portant considerations of substantial and 
varied nutriment, and the use of the 
bath, an approach is made to what 
thousands of hard working men in our 
cities, and hundreds of ttionsands in 
those of Europe would call a luxurious 
life. . To a certain extent, even out- 
door labour and exercise are procured 
for the invalid convicts, as we leam 
from the report of the Warden, Mr. 
George Thompson. He tells us : 

*' The physician has availed himself of 
the power granted bim bj^ law of requiring' 
me to employ separately the invalid prison- 
ers in the cultivation of the larcre yards be- 
tween the blocks; a careful officer skilled 
in horticulture, has superintended those so 
empl&yed, taking special care that do two 
should' approach or recognize eacK other r 
the yards being divided by the buildings 
makes thi^task easy, and the prisoner being 
aware that the privilege so highly valued 
would be lost by violating the rule, has no 
inducement thereto. This plan is not only 
humane, but important in a pecuniary point 
of view, — both in restoring health, and 
miking those productive who were formerly 
the contrary. Six gardens are cultivated in 
this manner, which, during the greater part 
of the year, can furnish under the Physi- 
cian's orders separate employment for 
twelve invalids half a day each : the pro-^ 
duce of this labour has been valuable in the 
support, and ei^n^cive to preserving the 
health of the well prisoners. * Between 4QD 
aad 500 bushels of tamatoes wetQ one of 
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the maay descriptions of vegetables fur- 
nished during th« last season." 

The practice of bathing the prisoners 
weekly, as recommended by the late phy- 
sician. Dr. Edward Hartshorne and the 
Warden, and urged by the present phy- 
sician, Dr. Given, has been fully adopt- 
ed. It is attended with, but little ex- 
pense, and is thus described by Mr. 
Thompson. — 

*« The daily escape-steam from the steam 
engine is passed into a tank containing 
aboat eighty hogsheads of water, which 
thereby is maintained at a temperature of 
about 90° ; ten separate cells, each having 
a bath, receive the prisoners that are brought 
separately by their overseers, and are al- 
lowed fifteen minutes for bathing; soap, 
fresh water, and a dry towel being furnish- 
ed each. By this means 40 can be bathed 
per hour without any infringement on the 
separate system, — an officer walking in 
front of the grated doors of the bathing cells 
eflfectually preventing any possibility of 
communication." 

The prisoners are now allowed the 
use of lights during the winter eve- 
nings until 9 o'clock, with results hy- 
gienically and morally good; time 
being allowed them, in this way, both 
to finish their tasks and to read or take 
exercise in their cells. «• By the Au- 
burn system, the prisoners working ir) 
mass cannot remain out of their small 
dormitories after dark ; nor be admitted to 
their -workshops until daylight. Fif- 
teen hours are thus necessarily passed 
in darkness and idleness, unprofitable 
both to body and mind." Our prison- 
ers have from 9 a.m. till 7 a.m., a 
period giving them still more time than 
is required for sleep. 

After learning the mode of ^life pur- 
sued by the prisoners in the Eastern 
Penitentiary, we shall scarcely wonder 
at the following language of Dr. Harts- 
horne, in his semi-annual report, or that 
for the first six months of 1844 j after 
which his official relations with the 
Prison erased. 

"Every day's experience has increased 
my confidence in the working of the sys- 
tem. To say nothing of the comparatively 
small number, in so depraved a population, 
of genuine and severe cases of disease, not 

27* 



contracted out of prison, and the few In- 
stances of fatal disorder developed In the 
cells, we cannot help being constantly 
struck with the marked improvlsment among 
many of the convicts. We repeatedly ob- 
serve the beneficial effects of the change 
from a career of dissipation, privation, and 
exposure, to one of regular and industrious 
occupation, with plenty of good food, and 
comfortable quarters. ' In this manner we 
are forcibly impressed with the justice of 
this remark, made years ago by Dr. Bache, 
in one of his ref^orts : -^ 'The circumstance, 
indeed,of being withdrawn from the influence 
of the severer atmospheric vicissitudes, such 
as wet and cold, which are prolific sources 
of 4]isease with a large portion of >the com- 
munity, would, of itself, more tnan com- 
pensate for the operation of any unfavour- 
able causes to health, experienced in this 
prison. But, when it is considered, that 
many of the individuals sent to our prisons, 
have been in previous habits of dru.nkenness 
and debauchery, the comparative health ful- 
ness of the confinement and mode of disci- 
pline must be apparent." 

*< The cells are better ventilated than the 
great majority of the workshops in which 
the same classes are employed, at liberty, 
and as vvell warmed and lighted ; while 
more time is allowed for rest and recreation 
than is usually indulged in by the indus- 
trious mechanic. 

•* With all his physical wants properly 
attended to, and especially with sufficient 
exercise in the open air, the isolated prisont 
er suffers no privation not common to all 
well regulated prisons, except that of the 
sight of his fellows in disgrace, together 
with the slight and monotonous change of 
scene in the daily routine between his cell, 
the chapel, the mess-room and the work^ 
shop. We have then, to inquire, what evil 
there is in this absence of mute and degraded 
society,and of daily contracted routine, to jusn 
tify the outcry thathas been made against it.'' 

Of masturbation. Dr. H, remarks : 
"In the majority of instances the habit has 
heed contracted, and most freely practised in 
the publicity of the county prispn ; and if 
commenced afler committal to the cells is 
generally soon abandoned. Certain it is 
that every penal iustitution is cursed with 
victims to this destructive vice; but it 
would be extremely difficult to ascertain 
what places are the most exempt, since op-i 
porta nities are sufficiently abundant every^ 
where for indulgence in the dark." 
After some remarks on the^ aliegej 
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tendency of solitary confinement to de- 
velop an attack of insanity, and the 
difficulties which beset a correct diagno- 
•is of this form of disease, Dr. Harts- 
borne makes this observation : 

** Certain it is that more than one in- 
stance has been presented to me where the 
mora) and reasoning faculties, in short, the 
whole tone of mind had been decidedJy im- 
proved under the chastening inflaenee of a 
qaiet and industrious seclusion from the 
haunts of vice, varied only by purifying 
intercourse, instructive books, aad respect- 
able associates.'' 

And again : 

^'As usual, we have received some pri- 
soners In a state of mental derangement, 
strongly marked at the time of their^admis- 
sien ; and some others who had been pre- 
viously insane, or were at the time on the 
verge of insanity. Others, again, have ex- 
hibited so low a grade of intellect, as to be 
but one degree above imbecility; while two 
er three were perfect idiots/' 

In confirmation of these remarks, the 
Warden states, in his report : 

** In consequence of there being no State 
Lunatic Hospital for the poor, many (idiots, 
epileptic and insane) entirely unfit for our 
discipline, continue to be sent to this prison, 
it is impossible to give proper accommoda- 
tion, in their separate cells, to this class; 
and each year they continue confirms their 
malady, causing a heavy charge against the 
counties whilst here, materially affecting 
the discipline of the prison, and rendering 
them most probably a charge on the public 
for life." - o . r 

Dr. Given, the Physician to the Peni- 
tentiary during the last year, gives us 
the following information . respecting 
the number of inmates of the prison 
and the mortality and proportion of 
those enjoying good health. Sic, 

" During the year, 497 prisoners have 
been confined in this Institution ; of these, 
344 were whites, and 153 coloured. Thus 
for the former, the per centage of deaths 
was 1-74, and for the latter, 4-57; or a*61 
for the whole." 

" The following is the result obtained by 
the examination of the physical health of 
those admitted during the year : 
Jn good health 61 whites, 17 coloured. 

In imperfept health 50 „ 20 „ 

** Or, of the whiles, 49-50 per cenU, and 
pf the Qolooied 54 04 per cent. ; or, of the 
yrholfi, 50-73 were received more or less 1 
diseased. Three of those admitted durino- 



the last six months of the year were epilep« 
tic ; and I may add, three others inherit a 
predisposition to that disease from their 
parents. 

**0f the 136 prisoners discharged, 15 
were in improved, 105 animproved, and 16 
in impaired health." 

fir. Given presents some sensible 
views of the subject, and particularly on 
the symptomatology of insanity, whicli 
we here subjoin : 

*^Tbe usual attention has been paid to the 
exanaination of the physical and mental 
eondition of all prisoners admitted and dis- 
charged within the half year; but, even as 
regards the former I fear only an approxi- 
mation to the truth can be given, as those 
coming in are very apt either to conceal or 
feign illness, as they interpret the motives 
of the examiner ; and those discharged oilen 
consider the loss of a few pounds of ilesh 
sufficient evidence of disease, though their 
feelings in other respects are indicative of 
pHBrfect health ; while the difficulty of ar- 
riving at just conclusions as regards the lat- 
ter is much greater; for those who are ac- 
quainted with theprotean nature of insanity, 
its often slow and insidious invasion, and 
frequent developifient in the passions and 
moral sentiments, long ere the intelleetuak 
faculties show any sign of disturbance, will 
readily acknowledge bow difficult, nay, 
how impossible it is in many cases to pro- 
nounce, with any degree of certainty, the 
actual state of a prisoner's mind when first 
admitted ; fbr if the incipient stages of the 
disease have frequently escaped for several 
months the deteotion of intelligent relatives, 
irr daily contact with the patient (the expe- 
rience of physicians connected 4^ith insane 
hospitals furnishes many such instances}, 
is it not possible, or, indeed, very probable, 
that acts are frequently committed under 
the influence of mental derangement, which 
is not fully developed until the sufferer may 
have beer^ long in confinement, as a pun- 
ishment for his so called erime 1 I believe 
that the amount of insanity, originating 
under any mode of prison discipline, cannot 
be correctly ascertained until ihesa proba- 
bilities are fully acknowlod-ged, and care la 
taken to >earn, as far as possible, the past 
history of aH prisoners in whom that dis- 
ease has been developed during the first 
half year of confinement." 

Though short, the report of the Moral 
Instructor, Mr. Thomas Larcombe, Is 
full of interest. He stales •• that a valu- 
able auxiliary in the department of in- 
struction has been added in the new 
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library presented by^ohn Bacon, Esq., 
a member of yoar board," and then pro^ 
ceeds to observe t 

** The amount of public instruction has 
been considerably increased during the 
past year. Owincf to the almost constant 
aid of Rev, Dr. Crawford, and the occa- 
sional assistance of other ministers of the 
gospel, there have been 190 sermons and 
other addresses delivered. Under the many 
good influences to which the inmates have 
been subjected, there is reason to hope that 
there is a general advancement in useful 
knowledge ; and that, in many cases, the 
seed sown will germinate, and produce 
such fruits as will amply repay the culture 
of Christian benevolence. 

*' It is a peculiar and valuable feature in 
the criminal system of Pennsylvania, that 
those who have incurred a cc^roparatively 
limited degree of moral guilt, are effectually 
separated from such as are deeply criminal, 
bfyth in a legal and a moral sense. The 
former left to his own reflections, desires no 
companionship with the latter; but the first 
natural effort of his mind is to recover from 
his fall ; and this effort can be easily assisted 
by the judicious counsel of the Instructor. 
Self-respect can be restored, and forms a 
good basis on which to erect reform, where 
higher and holier impulses are wanting. 
Perhaps it is owing to this that a large 
class of prisoners convicted of crime against 
the person, are generally restored to useful- 
ness in society upon leaving this Penitentia- 
ry, who, if they had been placed at once on a 
level with the burglar, the forger, and the 
thief, and exposed to the gaze of the public, 
would have speedily participated in their 
character as well as their degradation. 

"The whole number of commitments is 
138 ; of whom 77 read and write, 30 read 
only, and 31 do not read. 

**This number of commitments, viewed 
in connection with the large population of 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, and 
the proximity of a great city, numberinrr 
nearly 359,000 inhabitants, is very small ; 
and it is a subject of congratulatioui that 
while in some states claiming pre-eminence 
in mental culture and moral virtue, there is 
one convict to 2700, and even to 1500 of 
their respective populations, in Pennsyl- 
vania there is but one to every 3400 inha- 
bitants. From whatever cause this may 
arise, it seems to demand oar devout grati- 
tude to God." 

On this last point, of the smaller pro*- 
portion of crime in PennsyWania, the 



obserTations of the Inspectors famish 
concurrent testimony, as. will appear 
from the following, being a part of the 
report transmitted with the authoriza* 
tion of Mathew L. Bevarr, President, 
and Richard Yaux, Secretary : 

'* By the. Census, June 1st, 1830, 

the population of the Eastern 

District of Pennsylvania was 755,577 
City of Philadelphia 80,458 
County of Philadelphia 108,503 

188,961 



Grand total 



944,538 

** By the Census, June 1st, 1840, 

the population of the Eastern 

District of Pennsylvania was 908,744 

City of Philadelphia 93,655 

County of Philadelphia 264,382 

358,037 



Giand total 



1,266,781 



'^Increase in 10 years, 322,243; equal to 
32 per cent., or 3*20 per annjum. 

** At 3 20-lOOth per annum, the increase 
since June 1, 1840, to January 1, 1845, 4 
years 7 months, or 14 66- 100th/ per cent., 
resulting in a lipresent population in our 
district of 1,452,491 persons. 

** From this table, it appears that since 
the opening of the Penitentiary up to the 
present time, the increase of the popula- 
tion out of which prisoners come who are 
convicted for crimes, is about 508,000. 
While the number of prisoners received re- 
main annually about thesame, — or about 
the same, on an average, for the last tea 
years. 

*' The prisons in Pennsylvania are on the 
Pennsylvanian, or separate system. It is 
ascertained, that the whole number of con- 
victs in confinement in the two State pri- 
sons, Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, is 470. 
Add to these; convicts in the Philadelphia 
and other county prisons, gives, say, 650 
to 700 for the State. In the year 1826, 
before the adoption of th^ separate system 
by this State, there were about 600 prison- 
ers in one prison (Walnut Street). There 
are very few more now in the whole State. 
In the state of New York, where the oppo- 
site system of prison discipline prevails, the 
whole number in confinement in the two 
State prisons (Sing Sing and Auburn), as 
taken from the last reports, is over 1600. 

•*The Inspectors, therefore^ in view of 
these facts, believe that the Pennsylvania^ 
or separate system, is pre-eminently a suq- 
cessful experiment in preventing crime^'^ 
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After making a comparisoiit enforced 
by tabular returns, between the Pemi- 
fiyWanta or separate system, and the 
Massachusetts and New York, or the 
gregarious system of con fine met) tp— 

*«The Inspectors believe that the follow- 
iiiff coBclasioDS irresistibly present thena- 
seTves, as the result of the above compari- 
son of the two systems. * 

1. *«That the separate system prevents 
the commiasion of crime. ^ 

S. ** That it is pre-eminently calcalated 
to indooe and effect reform, in the minds of 
the prisoners. 

3. ** That the health of the prisoners is 
equal to that of any community, and is not, 
in the least, injuriously affected by the 
system. 

4. ** That the mortality, under the sepa- 
rate system, is not greater than that of any 
other system of prison discipline. 

5. ••That the discipline, and the i^oper 
administration of the system, is superior to 
all others. 

6. ** That, of the objections which hare 
been urged against the system, notie have 
been resdized." 

Need we add, in conclusion, the testi- 
mony of the untiring and practically be- 
nevolent Miss Dix, in favour of .the 
Pennsylvania system. This lady says ; 

" Pennsylvania .has the higrh praise of 
having established a model prison on the 
separate system which, in its whole plan 
and government, is worthy of being copied 
wherever civilized life makes the establish- 
ment of prisons necessary for the seen rity 
of society. I express this opinion in a fall 
confidence, based on extensive knowledge 
of prisons and prison systems of discipline; 
and I am satisfied that no unprejudiced, 
intelligent mind, can examine deliberately 
and faithfully the wards of the Eastern 
Penitentiary, and not arrive at the same 
conclasions." 

< 

Cooper on the Anatomy and Diseases of the 

Breast.* 

With the publication of this volume 
on the Breast is completed the promised 

edition of Sir Astley Cooper's surgical 

■■■ ■ I > 

* The Anatomy and Diseases of the 
Breast. With numerous Plates. By Sir 
Astley Cooper, Bart., P.R.S., &c., &c. To 
which are added Various Surgical Papers. 
Now First Published in a Collected Form. 
Philadelphia : Lea Sf, Blanchard, 1845. pp. 
387, r 



works, by Messrs. Lea ti Blanehard ; to 
whom all thanks are due for the regu« 
larity and good style in which they have 
carried out their intentions in this mat- 
ter. 

In the work now before us, we find a 
detailed description of the Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Breast, and contri- 
butions towards a history of its diseases 
which are not malignant ; these several 
parts of the inquiry being illustrated by 
numerous lithographic engravings of 
great beauty and finish. 

Under the head of Lactation in the 
Human Female is the following judi- 
cious summary : 

** The secretion of milli may be said to 
be constant or occasional ; by the first, the 
milk tubes and reservoirs are eona^ant/^ sup- 
plied by means of a slow and continned 
production of the fluid, so that the milk is 
thus, in some degree, prepared for the child. 

*^By the oeeaaionalj is to be understood 
that secretion which is called by mothers 
and nurses, the draught of the breast, by 
which is meant,a sudden rush of blood to the 
gland, during which the milk is so abundant- 
ly secreted, that if the nipple be not imme- 
diately caught by the child, the milk es- 
capes from it, and the child when it receives 
the nipple is almost choked by the rapid 
and abundant flow of the fluid ; if it lets go 
its hold, the milk spirts into the infant's eyep, 

**Even the sigrht of the child will produce 
this draught, or sudden rush of blood and 
copious supply of milk, as the thought or 
sight of food occasions an abundant secre- 
tion of the saliva. 

"The draught is also greatly increased 
by the child pressing the breast with its 
little hands, by its drawing out the nipple 
by its tongue, lips, gums and by the pres- 
sure of its head against the breast. 

** In other mammalia, so far as we can 
judge, a similar process occurs, and the same 
effect is produced by the animal striking 
the udder with its head, and forcibly draw- 
ing out the teat. 

** Observe the foal playing with the teat 
drawing it out forcibly and striking the ud- 
der of the mare with its head ; and thelamb 
sucking for a short time to empty the large 
reservoir of the gland of the accumulated 
milk, and then beating the udder of the ewe 
with its head as if to put it in mind of se- 
creting more to supply its still pressing 
wants. 

^ *^ In the human subject the milk is often 
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BO abundant, that a limpet shell it obliged 
to be worn to catch it, and to prevent the 
mother's dress from being constantly wet 
and uncomfortable. 

"The mother is quite sensible of the 
draughty as the feeling it produces is very 
strong, but she is also informed of it by the 
sadden escape of milk even when the child 
is not applied to the breast :. if a thought, or 
irritation of the nipple, excites the sadden 
secretion. 

*« The quantity of milk which can be usu- 
ally squeezed from the mother is about two 
oances from one breast, but necessarily va- 
ries with the state of the health and mode 
of nutrition; as to the quantity produced by 
the draught I know of no means of accurate- 
ly ascertaining it. 

*'A woman who milked her right breast ibr 
my information, and whose child was four 
months and a fortnight old, produced -<— 



On the Saturday Morning 
Sunday Morning 
Monday Morning 
Tuesday Morning 
Tuesday Evening 



ft 



2 oz. 
2 " 2 dr. 
2 " 

2 " 6 " 
1 " 3 " 



<* At seventeen months after delivery, a 
woman milked out 2 oz. when the child had 
been seven hours absent from the breast. 

I have often had this experiment made, 
and have almost constantly found that the 
morning's milk is greater in quantity than 
that of the evenina, and the same observa- 
tion generally applies to the cow. 

•< As to the quality of the milk, judged of 
by the quantity of the cream, it varies with 
the health and mode of nutrition of the 
mother. 

**The secretion of milk will continue for 
many years in a healthy mother, if ii be en- 
couraged bytheapplicationof the child to the 
breast ; and many women continue to suckle 
in a belief that it lessens the tendency to 
pregnancy, and others from the better mo- 
tive of believing it to be the best food for 
^heir child. 

**A woman had abundance of milk at 
eighteen months after delivery; another 
suckled her child for twenty-one months, 
and the child hsd no other food. Mr. Wake- 
field, of Battle Bridge, Pentonville, told me 
that he knew a woman who had suckled 
her two successive children, at the same 
time, and 1 have heard of an instance in 
which a wet nurse SQckled two consecutive 
children. 

" In general, women give up suckling 
when they become again pregnant, because 
gestation generally diminishes the quantity 
and impairs the quality of the milk. 



** Mr. King informed me that when 
travelling in the Arctic circle (?) he had seen 
an Esquimaux boy play out of doors with 
his bow and arrow, and come into a hut, to 
receive the milk of his mother^s breast ; and 
many children in our own country play 
about a room and then run to their 4nother^s 
breast ; and sometimes fetch a stool to 
stand upon, whilst they pursue the process 
of socking. 

" Nine or ten months is, however, a good 
general time for weaning the child, when it 
is provided with teeth, and can take other 
food for its nourishment ; but this depends 
upon so many circumstances of health and 
convenience, that it must be left to the feel- 
ings of the mother and the judgment of the 
medical attendant to determine upon its pro- 
priety.** 

More minute chemical details of the 
composition and properties of milk in 
the difierent mammalia were furnished 
to the author, at his request^ by Dr. 
Golding Bird, and are now issued in the 
pages of ihis volume. 

Sir Astley took some pains to ascer- 
tain the food used by mothers and nurses 
in different countries and by diflferent 
classes. . The result of his inquicies iis 
here subjoined : 

OF THE FOOD OF THE MOTHER OR NURSE. 

**It appears that the quantity and quality 
of the food taken by mothers and nurses is 
often greater than is aCbsolutely necessary : 
indeed, absurdly and unnecessarily abund- 
ant. A mother who reared ten very healthy 
children and never failed in her milk, adopt- 
ed the following plan of diet; 

** Her breakfast was caf(5 au lait with 
bread and batter. At one o'clock, p.m., she 
took hot meat, and drank half a pint of porter. 
At six O'clock, she dined plainly upon meat, 
but drank half a pint of porter and two 
glasses of Port wine. At ten o'clock, p.m., 
she took a slight supper of meat, and drank 
half a pint of porter. She saokled early in 
the morning, frequently in the day, and the 
last thing at night. During the night, the 
child was fbd upon barley-jelly, gruel, flour 
and milk, milk and arrow-root if the bowels 
were relaxed. Her general food for the 
child was flour tied in a cloth boiled in 
water, dried and grated into milk with 
sugar. 

" It appears, however, that (his diet for 
the mother is unnecessarily abundaat and 
stimolating« 
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*<The WeUh women Ihrot wiiilst they 
suckle their cbildreot upoa harley-bread, 
oat-cake, cheese, aad oatmeal, aad bacoo 
with leeks, and other Tegetables boiled to- 
gether, into what they call cowl. No beer 
nor wioe, but milk and water, or batter- 
milk, are their drinks. The woman is often 
moving about her honse in the fcarth or fifth 
day sf^r parturition. They are affectionate 
mothers, aod their infants are generally very 
healthy. 

« In Ireland, Dr. Woodroffe of Cork In- 
formed me, in reply to some questions I put 
to him ; 

Q, ** What is the diet of the poor women 
in Ireland, whilst thoy are sucking? 

^« ** Potatoes, milk, istirabont, and occa- 
sionally a little fish. 

Q, ''What work are they called upon to do 
whilst they are nurses ? 

Ji. ** They work in their fields and gar- 
dens, and are engaged in their domestic 
eonoerns. 

Q, ** How long do they generally tuekle^ 
and do yon know of any individoal cases of 
the child continuing to be suckled for a long 
period 1 

ttf. " Never less than twelve^ but more ge- 
norally for sixteen or eighteen months. I 
have known many instances of children 
being suckled for two years, much to the 
detriment both of mother and child. 
Amongst the lower classes, there is a 
Strong prejudice in favour of weaning the 
child on particular days ; and to accom- 
plish this object, they often continue to 
nurse their child Jive or six months longer 
than they otherwise would. 

Q, '< Do they carry the child with them 
whilst at workfOr do they go home to suckle? 

i<^. **The child is left at home; women do 
not go from their own dwellings, but work 
in the adjoining fields and gardens. 

<* In Scotland and in the north of Eng- 
land, where the women work hard, in a few 
dsys after parturition they occupy them- 
selves with the business of the house, and 
even very soon go out into the fields to 
work. The child is also carried out by an* 
other child, and is placed under a hedge or 
wall, and if the mother hears the child cry, 
she suckles it, or does so, from her belief of 
its wants. The food of the mother is ground 
oatmeal and milk, flour and milk, potatoes 
sliced and fried in fat. 

*' A lady who was mueh in the habit of 
visiting the poor for charitable purposes, 
states, however, that she observed that 
nurses who work hard, and are indifferently 
fed, are weak and exhausted, and appear old 
nt an early period of life. 



''Dr. Merriman, to whose }odgmait, ex- 
perience, and authority, every one would 
defer, informs me that a patient of his en- 
gaged a nurse who suckled her two follow- 
ing children, and altogether she was a nurse 
for nearly, if not quite, three years. Tbe 
children were strong and healthy, but the 
nurse was reduced to such a state of weak- 
ness and ill health, as to be incapacitated 
from any useful labour. The family felt 
that she had ruined her health in their ser* 
vice, and they kept her, but no longer as 
an eflicient servant. 

** Some kinds of food in the better ranks 
of life,' disagree with the mother and the 
child by affecting the milk; as salads, 
pickles, sour fruit, cucumbers, melons, and 
acids. The lady to whom I alluded, who 
had nursed ten healthy children, had her 
own bowels irritated as well as those of 
the child she nursed, by drinking a glass 
of Champaigns, or of any aeid or fermenting 
wines or liquids. 

** In general the menstrual or sexual se- 
eretion ceases soon after gestation begins, 
and it does not re-appear until after laotation 
has been nearly completed ; the '▼omaa then 
finds that the quantity of milk lessens, and 
that which is secreted disagrees with the 
child, and is often refused by it from being 
disagreeable, and therefore the infant fre- 
quently weans itself. 

** But it sometimes happens that tbe sex- 
ual secretion continues during lactation, and 
women have assured roe, that they and their 
children have been healthy. A woman who 
suckled 16 months had the menstrual secre- 
tion during the last seven, yet her milk was 
abundant and the child healthy. These, 
however, must be considered as exceptions 
to general rules, for usually, if menstruation 
occurs during lactation, such a change is 
produced in the child's health and bowels, 
that a medical man is led to ask if the se- 
cretion has not returned ; the woman also 
suffers from the great call upon her con- 
stitution which this double secretion pro- 
duces, from the difficulty of supporting both 
at the same time." 

A portion of the work is devoted to 
the ** Comparative Anatomy of the 
Mammary Gland," in which we note 
the following Observations on the milk 
of the cow : 

** Observations, -—A moderately good cow 
will give when in full milk, from twelve to 
twenty quarts per diemt varying with its 
pasture. 

** A very large and good eow, milked 
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three times per diem, has been known to 
yield thirty quarts. 

'*At the close of each milking, the milk is 
richer than in the beginning. 

** More milk is given by the cow in t he 
morning than in the evening. 

•* More cream is given out in winter than 
in snmmer. 

'• The milk left by the calf is good. 

** The milk suffered to stand separates its 
cream or oily part, which being specifically 
lighter than the milk, rises to the surface : 
it is composed of numerous globules of un- 
equal sizes, which may be entirely sepa- 
rated from the milk by frequent filtration. 

**The proportion of cream necessarily 
Taries with the richness of the milk, the 
goodness of the pasture, and the period from 
calving. 

«• 1 month. Cream one-eighth ; Milk one- 
eighth; — 2 months, Cream one-seventh; 
Milk one-seventh ; — 3 months, Cream one- 
sixth ; Milk one-sixth ; — 4 months, Cream 
one-fourth : Milk one-fourth : — 5 months. 
Cream, one-eighth ; Milk one-eighth ; — 6 
months, Cream one-eighth ; Milk one- 
eighth ; — 8 months. Cream one-eighth ; 
Milk one-eighth; — 9 months, Cream one- 
seventh; Milk one-seventh ; -—10 months, 
Cream one-sixth ; Milk one-sixth. 

'<If the milk be skimmed again after 
twenty-four hours, the proportion of cream 
is larger. 

*^This table shows that the variety is 
from one-fourth to one-eighth, but one-eighth 
is a frequent proportion, and eighth quarts 
of milk produce a quart of cream. , 

*^ The most cream is given out in a broad 
vessel from two to three inches deep. 

** The cream is thicker in cold than in 
warm weather. 

«^ Cream consists of butter and butter-milk. 
The butter is produced by agitation of the 
cream, in an upright or turning churn, or by 
agitating the cream in a bottle. 

*' A quart of cream produces a pound of 
butter. 

*^ If butter be melted, and some cord re- 
moved from it, the butter will keep a great 
length of time. 

**The butter-milk, which remains when 
the butter is made, still contains some 
butter, curd, and sugar. 

»• Oil separates from cream, if it be either 
heated, or kept long. 

** After the separation of the cream, an- 
other spontaneous change occurs, which is 
the formation of an acid (lactic), which 
separates the curd ; or it may be separated 
by lennet. 



**The curd dried and pressed forifis dieete. 

'* It may be separated by acids and aleo* 
hoi, to form cheese ; and a kind of cheese 
may be formed from the serum of the blood 
by precipitating its albumen by acids. 

** When the curd is separated, the resi- 
due is whey. 

** The (whey when evaporated deposits 
the sugar of milk. 

•* Of the ColoBtrum, -—The milk given for 
two or three days aftet calving Is often 
bloody. In this state, the cream and milk 
are not properly separated, and there is a 
thick yellow substance, which looks like 
cream, occupying a considerable part of the 
fluid which has been drawn. 

** On the first day, this yellow substance 
occupied twenty measures out of twenty-four. 

**0n the second day, the yellow matter 
was three in twenty-four measures. 

** On the fifth day, the yellow matter was 
cream 4, milk 20. 

**> On viewing the colostrum with a mag- 
nifying glass. It showed, under the fourth 
of an inch lens, a network composed of 
Duroeroos flakes ; each flakecontaining milk 
globules in the progress of their formation, 
but not yet completely separated. 

**The particles of milk under the micro- 
scope appear oily. They are rounded, but 
not uniform in size, if the glass upon 
which they are placed is inclined, they roll 
down in a beautiful avalanche.'' 

The *' Surgical Papers*' with which 
the present volume is concluded are on 
various subjects; some of them importr 
ant operations with which the name of 
Sir Astley Cooper has become closely 
associated ; such, for example, as per- 
foration of the membrana tympani for 
the cure of deafness, the extraction of 
calculi from the bladder without a cut- 
ting instrument, ligature on the aorta, 
d^c. The history of some is made the 
more interesting by the circumstance of 
a description of the parts being given, on 
the death of the individuals many years 
after the operations had been performed. 



Telpean'i Midwifery.* 

The merits and reputation of the work 

* An Elementary Treatise on Midwifery ; 
or Principles of Tokology and Embryology. 
By Alf. A. L. Yelpeao, M.D., &c., £e« 
Translated from the French by Charles D. 
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[. Velpeati on Midwifery have been 
ong and diffusively known in the 
;ed States — thanks to the zeal and 
ty of our friend. Dr. C. D. Meigs, 
translator — that we are not called 
ti now to advance any argument in 
avour. 

he notes by Dr. Harris, in addition 
ihe still more numerous ones by 

Meigs retained from the second 
ion, contribute to the elucidation 
le text, and a better comprehension 
he entire subject. We might in- 
;e in comments on certain points 
sduced by the new editor, as where 

repeats some hypotheses about 
nature of the menstrual fluid, but 
ts a description of its true character 
recent physiologists, as tested by 
nical analysis. There is no great 
elty of opinion in that advaneed by 
Harris, as if it were original with 
, viz., that ** t|^e female is greatly in- 
led to the menstrual [uterine] func- 

for the delicacy of her beauty and 
effeminacy of her character." His 
jctions from the sight of beards of 
ales are too sweeping ; as many a 
'ded mother, and some most charm- 
women who have a similar capillary 
3wment can testify. We do not 
w the editor's politics, but discover 

he is in favor of annexation, when 
issigns the anus in addition to the 
mon boundaries of the perineum, so 
to make this latter extend, in its 
ktest length, from the posterior corn- 
sure of the vulva to the point of the 
;yx. 

he chief addition by the new editor of 
peau consists of a chapter on Puerpe- 
Pever, in which we find a sketch of 

general outlines of the subject. 

gs. Member of the American Philoso- 
al SocietVt Professor of Midwifery in 
Tefferson Medical College, &c. Third 
dcaik Edit! en. With Notes and Addi- 
{. By William Harris, M.D., Member 
e American Philosophical Society, Lec- 
r on Midwifery and the Diseases of 
nen and Children, &c. Philadelphia : 
say and Blakiston. 1845. pp. 600. 8vo. 



Considering the former relations of 
Dr. Meigs to the work, it would have 
been as well to introduce his opinions 
and practice on this subject with more 
than a single passing allusion. 

We arc not apprized whether the 
third American edition has been revised 
after the second edition of the original 
work of 1839. On one point we 
have ground of complaint, viz., in the 
want of an Index, by which a ready re- 
ference to subjects in the body of the 
volume is prevented, and in degree its 
utility somewhat lessened. After all, 
however, the substantial merits of this 
Treatise by M. Velpeau will continue 
to procure for it a ready reception among 
students and practitioners of Midwifery. 



NeilPs Oatlines of the Arteries.* 

We may congratulate students of ana- 
tomy on the aid furnished to them by 
Dr. Neill, in these Outlines of the Ar- 
teries, which consist of ^x colored 
plates, including thirteen figures, with 
the name of each of the vessels affixed. 
By this means, one sees at a glance both 
the situation and name of the artery ; 
and thus the trouble and embarrassment 
of references to another page are saved. 
In the body of the volume are given the 
course and connections of each artery, 
with, at the same time, designation of 
the figure and plate in which it is exhi- 
bited in outline. An Index of all the 
arterial vessels facilitates, still farther, 
the work of reference, when this is 
needed. 

The author's success with this volume 
on the Arteries makes uh look forward 
with pleasure to the publication of a 
companion, also under his direction, on 
the Nerves, 

^ Outlines of the Arteries. With Short 
Descriptions. Designed for the Use of 
Medical Students. By John Neill, A.M., 
M.D., Prosector to the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Physician to Wills's Hospital, 
Lectarer on Anatomy, &c., &c« Philadel- 
phia : Barrington & Haswell. 1845. pp. 30. 
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CHI^MICAL COMPOSITION OF THE 

BODY. 

(Front RoHfiivg'if Half Yearly Abstract of the 

Medical Sciences.) 

1. Protein Oxides. {Mulder* has conri 
tinned his researches respecting the oxida- 
tion of protein with the greatest success. 
He has clearly established the existence of 
two distinct oxides of protein, to which He- 
has assigned the names of biftoXide and 
tritoxide of protein, because the former 
contains two or the latter three more 
atoms of oxygen than pure protein does. 
Before proceeding to notice these com- 
pounds further, we maj remark that recent 
analyses have confirmed the accuracy of 
Mulder's original formula for protein {fi^s 
H31 N5 O12), and have shown that it gives 
results approximating more closely to the 
truth than the formula C48 H36 Ne O147 
adopted by Scherer and Leibig. It has 
been known* for some time, that by certain 
chemical raanipulations^ a substance may 
be obtained from protein, whose formula is 
C40 H31 N5 6i5-|-HO, and to wiiich Mul- 
der applied the term oxy-'protein. This 
is the substance to which he has now giveli 
the more descriptive name of tritoxide of 
protein, without, however, intending to im- 
ply anything more than it contains three 
atoms* more oxygen than protein. His re- 
cent investigations' have elicited the fol- 
lowing facts. When fibrin or albumen is 
boiled with water, in the course of about 
four hours, principles are always obtained 
which are soluble in water, whilst the 
greater part remains undissolved. On re- 
peating the ebullition every four hours with 
freshwater^ fresh soluble matter is extract- 
ed, the insoluble portion becoming poorer 
in carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen, hot 
richer in oxygen, until the composition is 
finally constant. Moreover, the portion of 
, albumen or fibrin soluble in water, when 

* Annalen der Chem. und Pharro., vol. 47, 
p. 900) nnd Ver4,ach einer allgemeioen phy* 
etuk^ischen Cheniie, p. 3J7. 

' YOL. lU, — 28 



evaporated, extracted with alcohol, and 
treated with cold water, is almost entirely 
soluble in it; and likewise contains less 
carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen, but more 
oxygen than protein. The substances taken 
up by the alcohol are merely products of 
the decomposition of the soluble portion of 
the fibrin or albumen ; and it is to them 
that -we must attributb the ammonia pro- 
duced on distilling albumen or fibrin with 
water. The soluble matter obtained in 
Hhisway is, in every respect, identical with 
the tritoxide of protein, to which we have 
. adverted ;' it exists, moreover, ready formed 
in the buify coat of the blood, and may be 
obtained from it by a short ebullition. The 
following are its principal characteristics : 
— It is soluble in cold water, but not in 
alcohol, ether, or any oils. It is perfectly 
neutral, and is precipitated, in the same 
manner from its aqueous solution, by di'* 
lute nitric, sulphuric, hydrochloric, neutral 
and basic phosphoric, and tannic acids: 
by solutions of chlorine, bichloride of 
mercury, neutral and basic acetate of lead, 
nitrate of silver, sulphate of zinc, and per- 
oxide of iron. It forms with n\etallic ox- 
ides a class of double salts, composed ac* 
cording to tHe formula (C40 Hsi Nfi O15 
-f MO) + .(C40 H31 N^ Oi5 + HO). 
Tritoxide of protein is not precipitated by 
dilute acetic acid, neutral salts of potash 
and soda, chloride of barium, hydrochloirate 
of ammonia, nor by th$)t very delicate test 
for protein, ferrocyanide pf potassium. It 
dissolves gradually in solutions of potash, 
soda, and ammduia. When ttioroughiy 
dried,. it forms an amber-coloured powder. 
Let us now revert to the undissolved 
residue, which ultimately assumes a uni^ 
form composition, expressed by the for« 
mula C40 H31 N5 O14. It is this which is 
first formed from protein by the influence 
of the oxygen of the atmosphere. The 
Other substance (tritoxide of protein) origi* 
nates from it by the addition of another 
equivalent of oxygen. In this respect 
albumen and fibrin gite difierent results* 
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Albamen, without goin^ throagh this pre* 
paratory cbaoge like fibrin, is at once con* 
irerted into tritozide. of protein by ebolii- 
tion s the insolable portion which remains 
being unaltered albamen. From its com- 
position it has received the name of binox- 
ide of protein. It exists ready formed in 
the huffy coat of the blood. Von Laer has 
obtained it from hair in the following man- 
ner:— -the protein is first thrown down 
by the addition of a little acetic acid to a 
Bolution of hair in potash. On the addition 
of a larger proportion of free acid, after the 
removal of the protein, another substance, 
previously in a state of solotion, is precipi- 
tated. This is binoxide of protein. Von 
Laer describes it as a bright yellow pre- 
cipitate. After being carefully washed and 
dried, it appears as a black, glossy, resin- 
ous m^ss, which, on being pulverized, forms 
a dark, amber-yellow powder. It is inso- 
luble in water, and alcohol, but dissolves 
perfectly in dilute acetic, hydrochloric, 
nitric, and sulphuric acids. Ferrocyanide 
of potassium precipitates it from its acid 
solutions. It IS soluble in potash and am- 
monia. 

In order to obtain these products of the 
oxidation of protein, by boiling fibrin in 
water, it is essentially necessary that there 
should be free access to the atmospheric 
air. 

The products of the oxidation of protein 
occur constantly in the blood ; they are 
formed in the lungs from fibrin, a sub- 
stance which has been shown by Scherer 
to possess the property of absorbing pxy- 
gen, when in a moist state. 

In inflammatory conditions, a consider- 
ably larger quantity of protein in an oxi- 
dised state is contained in the body than 
occurs in a normal condition of the system. 

2, Fibrin, Zimmermann*^ has made some 
experiments on the solubility of fibrin in 
saturated solutions of various salts; but as 
the fibrin was obtained from the huffy coat 
of the blood, which has been shown by 
Mulder^ researches to consist of the binox- 
ide and tritoxide of protein, and which, 
probably, contains nO true fibrin, it is un- 
necessary to state his results. 

Wurtz finds in the products of the putre- 
faction of fibrin, exposed in summer for 
eight days to the air, albumen, carbonic 
acid, acetic acid, butyric acid^ and ammonia. 
He infers from the occurrence of butyric 
acid, that fibrin, and perhaps other proteiti 

fc^— ^••^^^™^^-^^i^"™^i«^^»*i«^.^^i^— ^»™^-^W^i^«^^B^^^»»»*^^i^"— ^'^^■^^^■■^^"^^^^"•^^^^^^^"-"•^"' 

* Pharm. Centn Blatt, 1843, p. 614: and 
the AniiUdl Report, dto*, by Berzelius. French 
Ed., 1845, p. 37L. " 



eompoonds, may be transformed into the 
neatral fatty bodies, which are so closely 
connected with the volatile fatty acids. 

3. AUntmen, Wurtz has succeeded In 
removing from the albumen of white of egg 
all the inorganic matters, which have been' 
supposed, by certain chemists, to be the 
cause of its solubility in water. Neither 
its solubility, nor any of its chemical cha- 
racters, appeared in any degree affected. 

Hoffman'*' inserted a square inch of the 
mucous membrane of the duodenum of a 
calf, into a vessel containing serum of the 
blood. In the course of eight days Qa 
temperature of about 90° being preserved], 
a coagulum, occupying 'half the original 
volume of the serum, bad formed ; the su- 
pernatant fluid was no longer alkaline, did 
not coagulate on heating, had a gaseous 
odour, and was covered with a white film. 
From experiments made on the coagulum, 
he conceives that the albumen is converted 
in this experiment into casein and fibrin. 
The chemical proofs of such a change are, 
however, defective. 

Hruschauerf has published an elaborate 
essay, with the view of proving that albu- 
men is an acid. The experiments have 
been repeated, and the conclusions denied, 
by Berzelius. 

4. Ammonia given off by Albuminout 
Fluids, M. Turck^ communicated a me- 
moir to the Academy of Sciences on the 
chlorides occurring in albuoHoous fluids. 
All the albuminous, liquids he has yet ex- 
amined, viz., the saliva, serum of the blood, 
and white of eggs, are continually disen- 
gaging ammonia. He conceives that this 
gas is due to the simultaneous presence of 
muriate of ammonia and caustic soda in 
these fluids. The soda becomes converted 
into a muriate, and ammonia is then slowly 
liberated. In fresh albuminous liquids 
there is not the least taste of chloride of 
sodium , it is only in virtue of this teaction 
that this salt is progressively formed. 
While the soda is replacing the ammonia, 
a very singular phenomenon of crystalliza- 
tion is exhibited. Mr. Turck concludes by 
observing, that the evolution of ammonia 
from albuminous liqoids forms an import- 
ant part in the animal economy. 

6. Lactic Acid. The existence of this 
acid and of its salts in the animal fluids is 
denied in toto by the Giessen school. Ed- 

• Ann. der Chem. und Pharm., vol. 46, 
p. 118. 
t Aunual Report, &c., by Berzelius, p. 348. 
% Gazette Med. de Paris, Feb. 8th, 1845. 
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Berlin,* acting nnder the superintendence 
of Liebig, analjsed the ash of the blood of 
man, the ox, the sheep, the calf, and the 
hare, the ash'left by the incineration of the 
aaliva and the faeces of man, and the ash of 
the flesh of the ox. Although the occur- 
rence of carbonates in the ash would be no 
proof of the existence of lactates, their ab- 
■sence is usually re^rded decisire proof of 
their non-existence, since the lactates with 
.fixed bases are converted, by a red heat, 
into carbonates. 

According to Enderlin, the addition of 
an acid to the ash caused no effervescence ; 
and in this manner, the non-existence of a 
carbonate in the ash, and consequently, as 
he supposes, of a lactate in the substance 
frora which the ash was obtained, was de- 
monstrated. Enderlin likewise endea- 
vonred to obtain lactic acid in the form of 
lactate of zinc from the extractive matters 
• of blood, but always without success, un- 
less a little lactic acid had been previously 
added. Moreover, Liebig and Haidlen 
have disproved the existence of lactic acid 
in the urine and milk respectively. 

Berselius, upon whom Liebig charges 
the offence of first introducing lactic acid 
into the list of constituents of the human 
body, seems still unwiiling to yield the 
point. In his report for the past year he 
observes, in relation to Endertin*s results, 
that ** his experiments sufficiently prove 
that he has found no traces of lactic acid in 
the blood. It is possible, however, that 
others may be more fortunate. "f 

Pelouze,^: to whom, in connection with 
Gay-Lussac, we are indebted for a great 
partof our knowledge regarding lactic acid, 
seems by no means inclined to agree with 
Liebig and Enderlin in the exclusion of 
this acid from the constituents of the ani- 
mal body. •» Lactic acid," he observes, 
^* is one of the most abundant substances 
in the animal economy and in veoetables, 
and it seems sometimes to perform an im- 
portant part. It exists naturally in milk, 
and is abundantly formed during the spon- 
taneous acescence of that fluid. MM. 
Bernard and Barreswil have just proved 
its existence in the gastric juice. It re- 
eults from some observations of M. Gobley, 
not yet published, that it is also found 
in a free state in the white of egg. . • 
. . . I will add, without fear of contra- 
diction, that it is to be reorretted that the 

* AnnaU der Chem. und Pharni., vol. 46, 
p. 164. 

t Report on the Progress, di;e., French 
Edit, p. 373. 

X Journ. de Pbarm. et do Chimiei Jan. 1845> 



numerous analyses. which have been made 
of the organs and of the secretion of ani* 
raals, have not always been preceded by a 
more profound examination of the constitu- 
ent principles of these Organs and of these 
secretions.'* 

We have reason to believe that consider- 
able light will be thrown npon this subject 
by some experiments that are being con- 
ducted at the present time. 

SECRETION.* 

The following observations on the che- 
mical laws that grovern secretion are worthy 
of attention. They are extracted from the 
** Chemistry of Vegetable and Animal 
Physiology" of Mulder. 

** It is a property of the chemical forces 
which are active in any substances to ex- 
cite analogous forces in others.. We notice 
this especially in organic nature, and it is 
, nowhere more strikingly illustrated than in 
the nutrition of animals. Blood, a homo- 
geneous fluid, circulates through very dif- 
ferent parts of the body. In the muscles it 
sustains muscles; in the liver it supplies 
the component parts of the liver, and from 
itthebileis there secreted; in the kidneys it 
maintains their various parts, and secretes 
the urine, &c. None of these secretions 
appear in the blood with their peculiar qua- 
lities ; of some there is not even a trace 
fodnd in it. But the four organic ele- 
ments of the whole are to be found in pro- 
tein and its modifications, in the colouring 
matter of the blood, &c. The elements of 
the protein might no doubt be transposed to 
the liver, &c., by means of catalysis, and 
so the component parts of the liver and bile 
be produced from it. It would only be 
necessary then that the constituent parts 
of the liver should be put in contact with 
the component parts of the blood, and the 
forces of affinity resident in the substance 
of the liver would not require to influence 
those in the protein, or to produce any che- 
mical a^lterations in its component parts. 
Other changes, however, ought undoubt- 
edly to be considered. For instance, a 
change in its component parts takes place 
in the liver itself, and, from the first, che- 
mical forces actively operate therein : for 
a continual change of its component parts 
is a chief characteristic of every living or- 
ganic snbstance. These fprces may dis- 
turb the chemical equilibrium of other sub- 
stances, and cause the formation of new 
products. If the constitnents of the blood, 

* For this and the two following articles, we 
are indebted to Ranking's Half Yearly Abstract. 
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the cAmbinfttioiM of protein, the colonriof 
matter, &e., enter the liver when it is in a 
state of actioD, and are theie pat in eontaet 
with the bile daring its secretion, and with 
the snbsiaoee of the lirer itself, whish is 
in a state of eontinnal alteration, then the 
resolt will be, that this change of their 
component pzrts having taken place, the 
action will be transferred to the elements 
of the blood, and will maintain the secre- 
tion. If, on the other hand, the constitu- 
ents of the blood are in a eontinnal change, 
then the circle of action in which thej are 
inyolved will extend to the mass of the 
liver, and so with every organ. 

"We have, however, no more know- 
ledge of the manner in which this secre- 
tion originally commences — whether it 
proceeds from the blood, or from the se- 
creting orgnn, or whether each of these 
contributes its part, than with the n»anner 
in which the first germ of the whole organ, 
the liver, is prodoced, or in which the germ 
of the animal is converted into the animal. 
But the continusnce of the action^ the 
duration of se<?retion — entirely corresponds 
with some other phenomena which we may 
observe separately, and which therefore 
throw, light npon these animal actions. 
This is the case especially with fermenta- 
tion, from which Liebig has drawn many 
illustrations, for the purpose of clearly ex- 
hibiting his ideas; and with the same v^w 
we shall also avail ourselves of the same 
process. Yeast changes sugar into carbonic 
acid and alcohol, and is at the same time 
changed itself. The latter change causes 
the former, and is only transferred to the 
sugar. If we substitute blood for yeast,' 
and the liver for sugar, we may form an 
idea, more or less, of the secretion of the 
bile. The component parts of the blood 
are continually undergoing change. This 
constant change of the component parts in 
organic bodies is a chief canse of the con- 
tinuation of their existence. The liver, 
without intermission, assumes new parts, 
and loses others. This process we call 
nutrition. At the same time that the parts 
of the blood in the substance of the liver 
are thus undergoing change, chemical 
forces are excited ; these forces are trans- 
ferred to the elements of the blood, and so 
are enabled to produce from them the bile. 
This takes place the more easily, as the 
blood itself is also in a state of continual 
alteration, and thus readily yields to the 
impulse which, in some way or other, is 
communicated to it. As the impulse varies 
so does the effect Hence that great di- 
versity in the secretion of very dissimilar 



•ttbetaneea whicb ar» in a atate of altera- 
tion, from the sane fluid, that is, the blood* 
which is itself at the same time ia a state 
of decomposition. From the nntrition of 
the cellular texture, however, whicb moat 
be produced from the component parts of 
blood, and from the nutrition of all the se- 
creting organs— •which, besides producing 
the secretion, maintain themselves by sepai- 
rating what they require from the constitu- 
ents of the blood — we learn that eatal jsiu 
cannot be left out of consideration in the 
mere process of nutrition. Further, we 
must apply the same principle to all the 
solid parts of the body which are conn- 
pounds of protein. The muscles, for in- 
stance, have the property of secreting pro- 
tein from the blood, and converting it into 
fibrin ; on the other hand, when protein is 
deficient in the blood, this fibrin is taken 
from the muscles, and converted into blood- 
protein, as in eases of long continuance andl 
in emaciation. Muscles have thns the 
property of forming niusele^fibrin by siin- 
ple contact, if protein abonnds in the blood ; 
and this result can be ascribed only to a 
canse similar to that by which crystals 
gradually accumulate from solutions of 
salts. It is at least a peculiar action, dif- 
ferent from ordinary chemical action, which 
takes place when the plasma of blood is 
transformed into museles, which in con»-> 
position do not essentially difier from the 
plasma. The same is the case with the 
production of hair, nails, and permanent 
bones.'' • 

THE GASTRIC FLUID, ITS NATURE AND 

PROPERTIES. 

M. Blond lot has recently published* 
in Paris, a Treatise on Digestion, de- 
tailing very numerous experiments 
made upon a dog, in which a fistulous 
opening into the stomach was main- 
tained for upwards of two years. The 
gastric juice was obtained in v^ry large 
quantities. Submitted to distillation, 
the fluid passing over did not exhibit 
the slightest acid reaction, whilst the re- 
sidue in the retort was always strongly 
acid. It is therefore certain that the 
acid of the gastric fluid is neither hy- 
drochloric nor acetic acid, since both 
these are volatile. The gastric fluid of 
other animals irave the same resolt, on 

* Versack einer Allgem. Phys. nnd Patho- 
log. C hernia, p. 27; or Fromberg's Engliah 
Translation, pp. 35-40. 
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being distilled. Wheit chalk or any 
other carbonate of lime is added, no 
effervescence ensoes, which farther 
proves the acid not to be the lactic. 
M. Blondlot concludes that the acid 
reaction. o( healthy gastric juice is 
owing to the presence of superphos-> 
phate and bi phosphate of lime. He 
adds— 1st. That there is no other acid 
which can remain acid, and fait to de- 
compose carbonate of lime. .2d. That 
sulphuric acid, added to gastric juice, 
precipitates an abundance of sulphate 
of lime, and oxalic acid precipitates 
oxalate of lime. 3d. Potass, soda, 
ammonia, and lime water* produce 
abundant precipitates of neutral phos- 
phate of lime. 4th. That calcined ash 
of gastric juice is not deliquescent, dis- 
solves without effervescence in hydro- 
chloric acid, forming chloride of cal- 
cium ; it therefore contains neutral 
phosphate of lime, the excess of- acid 
being drawn off in the calcination. 

M. Blondlot also made many experi- 
ments to determine whether, during diges- 
tion in the healthy stomach, lactic acid is 
formed by the trsKisformation of sugar, 
starch, or other substance, and his conclu- 
sion is, that it is never found. He could 
never find even a trace of it, although he 
analysed the fluid expressed from the con- 
tents of the stomach, after remaining in the 
stomach various periods. He eoneeives 
that the acid of the gastric juice prevents 
the lactic acid fermentation, just as other 
acids are known to do under other circum- 
stances. In confirmation of this, M. Blond- 
lot relates many experiments upon birds 
and ruminating animals, which show that 
the formation of lactic acid in these crea- 
tures takes place only in those parts of 
the alimentary canals where no acid is 
present -^ namely, in the crop of birds, the 
first and second stomach of ruminants, and 
the ciecum of man, and other animals. He 
first proves that the acid found in these 
cavities is not secreted by their walls. 
Feeding sheep, goats, chickens, and 
pigeons, on food destitute of sugar, and 
examining the fluid found in the cavities 
mentioned, he found it invariably alkaline. 
On the other hand, the addition of sugar to 
the fot*d produced an acid fluid in the same 
cavities which proved to be the lactic. 
The contents of the coecum are not more 
acid than those of the small intestines, ex- 

28* 



ce'pt sugar has been taken in the food ; bat 
when sugar has been taken, it undergoes 
the lactic fermeTitation in the cecum. 
These experiments agree with those of Mr. 
Ross, published in the Lancet for January 
20 and, February 10, 1844. Tiedemann 
and Gmelia found an acid in the crop of a 
pigeon, which had fed for several days on 
nothing but meat; but this, as M. Blondlot 
shows, probably had regurgitated from the 
stomach — an incident requiring precau- 
tions to prevent, after death. 

M. Blondlot believes that the digestive 
property of gastric juice depends, not on its 
obvious chemical constitution, but upon a 
peculiar organic principle. If exposed to 
a temperature of 104° to 132° Fahr., or 
higher, it loses entirely and irrevocably its 
digestive powers, although, to all appear- 
ance, and even as to its composition, as 
made known by analysis, it remains on- 
changed. With the exclusion of the air, 
gastric juice may be kept for two years 
without loss of its activity ; but with the 
free access of air, it potrifies in five or six 
days, although the chyme which it forms 
from nitrogenous organic substances may 
be preserved for two or three months with- 
out change. The precipitation of all the 
lime it contains does not affect its activity, 
nor are its chlorides indispensable, but 
whatever acts upon its organic constitu- 
ents, heat, strong alcohol, or strong acids, 
or which removes them,, such as animal 
charcoal, chlorine, tannic acid, or acetate 
of lead, destroys all its digestive proper- 
ties. 

M. Blondlot also shows — a. That co- 
agulated albumen resists the action of the 
gastric juice only from its compact form. 
When coagulated in very small particles, 
as white of an egg beaten into a froth and 
poured into boiling water, it is digested as 
quickly as soft fibrin, b. That the action 
of the stomach in coagulating milk is not 
due to its digestive principle solely, but to 
its acid, which acts like lactic acid. e. The 
effect of the gastric fluid upon bones, whe- 
ther entire or not, is to disintegrate the 
matter slowly, beginning at the surface, 
and to reduce the earthy matter into a fine 
chalky powder, but without dissolving or 
decomposing it. The earthy matter not 
being dissolved, proves that no hydro- 
chloric acid has acted upon it ; it is all dis- 
charged with the feces. 

The physiological results of M. Blond-* 
lot's experiments confirm those of M. Beau- 
mont, which are already familiar to our 
readers. 

Since the work of M. Blondlot was pub- 
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Uebed, two other Freiieli c1i^mt»t«, MM. 
C. Bernard and C. Barretwil have made 
an experimental inyeatigation into the pro- 
perties of the gastric Juice. They start 
with the assumption that this fluid owes 
its digestive properties to the union of two 
principles : Ist, an acid ; 2d, a peculiar or- 
ganic matter destructible by heat What 
is the nature of the acid 1 *^Tbe principal 
fact which has been adduced lo prove that 
the acid reaction is owing to the presence 
of biphosphate of lime is, that it may be 
treated with carbonate of lime withoot ef- 
fervescence. Our experiments show that 
this arises from the dilution of the acid, 
which allows the carbonic acid lo be dis- 
solved as it is formed. When, therefore, 
the gastric juice is concentrated, it causes 
a considerable effervescence with chalk. 
Moreover, gastric juice dissolves neutral 
phosphate of lime, whilst this salt is en- 
tirely insoluble in solution of the biphos- 
phate/* On distilling gastric juice, the 
first distillate exhibits no acid reaction. If 
a mere trace of acetic acid or acetate of 
soda is added, and afterwards distilled, it 
gives an acfd reaction ; the normal acid is 
not therefore acetic. This also appeared, 
at first si{iht, to prove it could not be hy- 
drochloric acid, but by distilling water 
rendered slightly acid by hydrochloric 
acid, nothing passes over at first bet 
pure water, the acid not distilling until 
the end of the operation. On distilling 
gastric juice, a neutral limpid liquor passes 
> over, which does not precipitate with 
nitrate of silver; but when about four-fifths 
has distilled over, the distillate is percep- 
tibly acid, yet, nevertheless, it does not 
render a solution of nitrate of silver turbid ; 
but, at the end, and when only a few drops 
of the gastric juice remain in the retort, an 
acid liquid passes over which precipitates 
salts of silver; this is, doubtless, hydro- 
chloric acid. Does this acid exist free in 
gastric juice, or has a chloride been decom- 
posed in this operation? When the least 
trace of oxalic acid is added to gastric juice 
which we know contains lime, a turbidity 
is produced from the formation of an inso- 
luble oxalate of lime ; but if to water acidi- 
fied with 2000ths of its amount of hydro- 
chloric acid, and containing chloride of 
lime, the same re-agent be added no tur- 
bidity ensues. This clearly prores that 
hydrochloric acid exists as a chloride in 
the sast ir* jnice, and not in a free state. 

When concentrated by evaporation, gas- 
tric juicj- i'* strorigrly acid, effervescing with 
chalk an I mt losing it9 i^cid fraction iq 



the preseneo of ao exeese of the efaalk. 
This proves the preseoee of pho$phorie mad. 
On saturating the aeid with lime and oxide 
of unc, and filtering the solution, the neo* 
tral filtrata contains both zinc and liaie« 
therefore the phosphoric acid is not the 
only free acid in the juice. What is the 
acid combined with the zinc and lime in the 
filtered solution 1 It is one which, as we 
have seen, passes over at the end of the 
distillation, and does not precipitate salts 
of silver. These characters belong to lac- 
tic acid. On distilling water slightly 
acidulated with lactic acid, and a small 
quantity of chloride of sodium added, it 
presents a complete analogy to gastric 
juice ; first, pure water passes over, then 
an acid which di>es not precipitate salts of 
silver, and the last drops carry over hydro- 
chloric acid. So that it is evident that the 
presence of hydrochloric acid in the last 
product of distillation of the gastric juice is 
owing to the decomposition of the chlorides 
by lactic acid. 

Hydrochloric acid cannot exist in a free 
state in presence of a lactate, a phosphate, 
or an acetate. ** We haTe observed,'* say 
the authors, *' in the aeid of the gastric 
• juice all the characters of lactic acid as 
pointed out by M. Pelouze; both give 
soluble salts of lime, barytas, zinc, and 
copper, a double salt of copper and lime, 
deeper in colour than the simple salt, a salt 
of lime soluble in alcohol, precipitated by 
ether.'' From the above facts, MM. Ber- 
nard and Barreswil conclude that the acid 
reaction of the gastric juice is not owing to 
biphosphate of lime, but arises from a free 
acid, which is not hydrochloric acid or 
acetic acid. They have always fonnd lac- 
tic acid, with a minute proportion of phos- 
phoric acid, the latter being a product of 
the reaction of the lactic acid on the phos- 
phates present. According to their opinion, 
lactic acid is a constant production of the 
stomach. They do not mean to say that 
the digestive powers of the gastric juice 
are owing to the lactic acid; on the con- 
trary, they think if an acid reaction be in- 
dispensable other acids may supply its 
place, because among the Tarious salts 
constantly introduced into the stomach with 
the food, some will hare their acid replaced 
by the free lactic of the stomach, and the 
new acid liberated may supply the plaee of 
the normal acid. 

M. Mel sens* has also examined the gas- 
tric juice, and denies the accoracy of 
Blond lofs experimerits. 

t Jfoafi^al do Pharina^j^ 4«Un 1845. 
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^ T1UN6FORMATION8 OV THB i0OAft 111 

FOOD. 

. M. Chofisat foand that of many birds 
fed on BQgar alone, none lived more than 
sixteen daya; and he thoaght he observed 
that in those which had copious bilioas 
evacnations, no unusual quantity of fat was 
accumulated in the body; but in those in 
which these discharges did not occur, fat 
was abundantly formed. He assumed, 
therefore, that the sugar is, under varying 
circumstances, sometimes converted into 
the constituents of fat, and sometimes into 
those of hile. But the experiments of M. 
Letellier,t which were more carefully made, 
contradict these. Their results were, that 
among seven turtle-doves fed on cane-sugar 
and bread with water (coagulated albumen 
having been added, in two cases, after the 
sl;xth day), not one possessed, at the tifiie 
of death, the average quantity of fat; their 
general average of fat was nearly 60 per 
cent, less than that found in healthy indi- 
Tiduals, i. e., the average in health was 
found to be 15-8 per cent., and in those fed 
on sugar only 6*3. Yet the fsecal evacua- 
tions had been in most cases moderate. 
But the sugar, though it did not increase 
the fat, served towards maintaining the 
temperature of the body and the average 
production of carbonic acid. The quan- 
tity produced by these birds, on ordi- 
nary diet, was 13-2 grains per hour; during 
seven days* starvation, it was 6-65 grains 
per hour, and during three days' diei of 
sugar 11*08 grains. In turtle-doves fed 
for six days on butter, the quantity of fat 
found after death was scarcely more than 
in those who had died on the diet of sugar 
without albumen; and the quantity of car* 
bonic acid produced by them was 9*08 
grains per hour. And to these evidences 
of the transformation of saccharine into 
fatty substances, it may be added that 
butyric acid may be formed in the fermen- 
tation of sttgar.f and that M. Avequio^ has 
noticed, that the quantity of that crystalline 
wax which forms on the exterior of the sugar 
cane (and which he has named cerosia), 
always bears an inverse proportion to the 

quantity of sugar within the cane. 

■ * — - 

* Gazette Mddicale, 21 Oct. 1843, from the 
Acad^n^e des Sciences, stance du 16 Oct. 

t Annales de Chimie et de Physique, Join, and 
Annales des Sciences Naturelles, Joillet, 1844. 

t Annalen der Chimie and Pbarmacie, Oct. 
1843. 

i In Mulder's Physiol. Heilkande, p. 271, 
and Mr. Paget's Report on the Progreas of 
Physiology. 



MM. Boncbanlat and Sandras fed some 
dogs for several days on sngar. After 
their death, sugar more or less modified 
was detected in every portion of the intes- 
tinal canal. In one part, it was found as 
ordinary sugar, in anothery as ** sncre in- 
ter verti,*' and in another as lactici acid. 
The urine, blood* chyle, and bile of these 
dogs contained traces of '* sucre interverti'^ 
and of lactic acid. In order that the sugar 
should thoroughly disappear in the blood, 
they conceive that it must be first changed 
into sugar of grapes and lactic acid in the 
intestinal canal ; the nhimate products of 
the decomposition being water and car- 
bonic acid.* 

Enderlinf has carefully examined the 
contents of the various portions of the in- 
testinal tube of the bare. 

CASE OF MUSICAL BfiLLOWS MURXUR M 
THE HEART, WITH THE AFFEARANCB8 
ON DISSECTION. 

(.Recorded hy Meaars, Sargint andDeMaic,') 

The followiug case, treated by Dr. 
Benson*. and published with his permis- 
sion, presented the very hopeless com- 
bination of pulmonary tubercles, hy- 
pertrophy, and valvular disease of the 
heart, Bright's disease of the kidneys, 
and anasarca with ascites. These 
were all accnrately diagnosed during 
life, and nothing very uncommon was 
observed after death ; but yet the case 
seems worthy of notice on account of 
the well-marked musical bellows mur- 
mur which accompanied the heart's ac- 
tion, and the slight organic change of 
the valves on which it appeared to de- 
pend : 

Mary Hammond, letat 40, dark hair, blue 
eyes, a cook, of temperate habits; states 
that for the last three years she has been 
troubled with a very obstinate cough. The 
expectoration is muco-parulent, but never 
was bloody. Since her last confinement, 
about six months ago, she has lost much 
fiesh, and has been troubled with ** beating 
of the heart." Her legs have lately 
swelled, and she feels quite unable to at- 
tend tohfsr duty as a servant. 

Admitted April 1, 1845. Patient's coun- 
tenance is pale and anxious ; legs, thighs, 
and abdomen, anasarcons, with some little 

• Journal de Pbarmacie et de ChinMe. 
March. 1845. 
t UebijK** Af^nalen^ 1844/ 
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ascites ; chest sounds dall on percossion 
under right clavicle, and in the same region 
there is tabolar respiration, bronchophony, 
and raucons rales; brorichitto rales are 
also heard over the entire thorax. The im- 
pulse of the heart is heaving, strong, and 
doll ; both the systole and diastole, but 
especially the rormer, are accompanied 
with a musical bellows murmur; this is 
heard most distinctly at the edge of the 
sternum, where the cartilage of the fifth 
rib joins it. The note varies a little at dif- 
ferent limes; it is loudest when she kans 
forward, or is excited, and maybe heard, 
though faintly, round by the nipple and to 
where the apex strikes. It is most plainly 
heard when she holds her breath, as it is a 
little marked by respiration, and resembles, 
at time8« the sonorous rale of bronohitis. 
Bowels confined ; pulse 100 ; catamenia 
have not appeared since her confinement ; 
urine brownish, scanty, and coagulates by 
neat and nitric acid ; dyspnoea distressiug. 

B. 01. Ricini, ^iv, 

Spiritus terebinth., 5U* 
Aq. menth. pip., ^i* 
Ft. haustus statim sumendua. 

B* Naphthas medic, ^ij- 

Aquee purse, 3^''j- ^- 
Sumat cochleare amplum Stiis horis. 

6th. Cough somewhat less ; anasarca 
rather increasing. 

R. Naphthas medicinalis, 5U* 

Infusi digitalis, §ij. 

Mist; oamphorffi, §vi. M. 
Sumat unctam sezt4 quaque hord. 

13th. Anasarca and ascites increasing ; 
much dyspncBa; qriiie scanty, brownish^ 
and coagulable ; cough very troublesome ; 
physit^al signs of heart and lung-disease 
not materialTy altered. The diseases were 
pronounced to be— Tubercles in the top of 
the right lung ; disease of the mitral valves ; 
hypertrophy of the ventricles / and BrighVs 
disease of the kidntys, 

Applicentur cucurbitulee crueniee lumbis et 
edueatur sanguis ad ^viij. 
ii. Decoctiscoparii, 3vi. 
Infusi digitalis, ^ij. 
Spir. etheris nitrosi, Jij. 
Naphthse medicinalis, ^\, M. 
Ft. mistura, cuius sumat, §1. 4tis horis. 
Legs to be rubbed with camphorated oil, as 
they are painfully tense, cold, and heavy. 

May 5th. Various diuretics, and hydra- 
gogue purgatives, as gamboge, elaterium, 
&e., &o., were used without the effect of 
increafting the urine, or diminishing the 
anasarca, and her exhaustion and dyspncea 



were becoming insupportable. The ana- 
sarca occupied the arms, the legs, thighs, 
abdomen, loins, chest, and even the laoein 
a slight degree. 

In consultation with Dr. Hargrave, Dr. 
Benson resolved to puncture the cellular 
tissue of the abdomen and thighs in severat 
places with a needle. Each puncture was 
quickly followed by a trickling of serum, 
which promised relief, and gave scarcely 
any pain. 

li. Olei juniperi guttas sex. Spir. ether, 
nitr., 5i* 

Decoct, scoparii, §i. M. 
Ft. haustus 4ti quaque hora repetandos. 

86th. The punctures gave most decided 
relief— a constant flow of serum took 
place from them, and considerably unload- 
ed the cellular tissue. At her own request 
the puncturing was frequently repeated, 
both with needles and the lancet-— the dys- 
pnoea diminished very much, and some 
trifling increase of urine succeeded. The 
last punctures, made at the outside of the 
knee, have, however, an erysipelatous 
blush abont them, which is the more 
alarming, as erysipelas is at present pre- 
vailing a good deal in the city. The phy- 
sical eiorns of disease in the heart and lungs 
remain nearly as before. 

June 6th. The inflammation of the 
punctures spread daily, with excessive 
pain, and at length put on a gangrenous 
appearance. It is needless to follow the 
symptoms and treatment. She died this 
morning, worn out by dyspnoBa, pain, and 
want of sleep. Delirium set in a few hours 
before death. 

Post-mortem^ -^ The abdomen contained, 
a considerable quantity of straw-coloured 
serum. The liver was much enlarged, but 
of a natural colour and consistence. 

The kidneys were enlarged ; the cortical 
substance thickened and yascular; the 
fibrous capsule easily removed, and when 
peeled off leaving a mottled and slightly 
granular surface. 

The hmffs presented tubercles in all their 
stages; most advanced, however, at the 
top of the right, where cavities were found 
to exist. 

The heart was much hypertrophied. 
The aortic valves slightly thickened, but 
capable of performing their functions per- 
fectly. The mitral valves were much 
thickened at the edges, but no rough pro- 
jection, no granulation, fungus, or prolon- 
gation of any kind. The thickening was of 
a firm fibro«cartilaginou6 nature, and had 
DO calcareous deposit in it. The obstruc- 
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tion which it occasioned mmt have been 
yery trifling, and the regurgitation which, 
no donbt, it permitted, must also have 
been very moderate. 

The valves of the right side were healthy. 

The foregoing case seems deserving of 
record for several reasons : — 

Ist It Was one of the many cases in 
which naphtha was tried. The medicine 
was variously combined to suit the circum- 
stances of the patient, bat was not found 
to relieve the dyspncea, nor in any other 
way to benefit the pulmonary disease. All 
that Dr. Benson would say of it was, that 
it did no harm. 

2d. The most decided relief to the dys- 
puGea was produced by unloading the cel- 
lular tissue of the abdomen and thighs of 
its serous fluid. This was done by pane* 
turing the parts frequently with a needle 
or a lancet, by which means a constant 
weeping from the surfaee was kept up, and 
no inconvenience followed for many days ; 
the patient was restored to comparative 
comfort from a state of great suffering. 
But, unfortunately, erysipelas was prevail- 
ing a good deal at the time, and some of 
the punctures, those about the knee, took 
on that unhealthy character, and hastened 
the fatal result. 

3d. The kidneys • presented a good 
specimen of «Bright's disease in a very 
early stage, when the cortical substance is 
more thick and vascular than that of a 
sound kidney, and. before the wasting, 
thinning, and paling process of the part 
commences. 

4th. But the chief object of interest was 
the heart, as the musical sounds of that 
organ attracted general attention. Al- 
though the sound wae most distinctly 
heard on the edge of the sternum, yet Dr. 
Benson considered the mitral valves dis- 
eased rather than the tricuspid ; both be- 
cause disease of the latter is so rare, and 
because he had met with similar oases, in 
which the sternum, like a sounding board, 
increased the intensity of the sound, so as 
to make it appear to be generated in the 
right cavities. But no one was prepared 
to find so little disease in the mitral valves, 
and they were sent to the College of Sur- 
geons* Museum to ehow how very small 
an amount of organic change in them may 
give rise to musical sounds. 

Dr. Benson suggested, that the altered 
condition of the blood (by Bright*s dis- 
ease), might have some effect in producing 
the sounds— as chlorosis gives rise to 
various noises in the arteries and veins. ^^ 
Dublin Medical Preu, 



STATISTICS OF TUB LOCK HOSPITAL OF 

EDINBURGH, FROM THE YEAR 1834 

TO 1845. 

By D. Skea, M.D^, Senior Acting PhysiGian, and 
J- Benbow, Esq., House Sur;;eon. 

This 13 a pamphlet of ooly nineteen 
pages, yet it contains more practical 
information than some 8vo. volumes 
which it has fallen to our lot to pernse. 
As a statistical report, it is extremely 
well drawn up, and it is calculated to 
serve as a model for hospital reports of 
a similar description. We here give a 
summary of some of the more impor- 
tant details contained in it. -^ Dub, 
Med, Freas^ 

The number of patients admitted into 
the hospital during the period included in 
this report amounts to 2429. The admis- 
sions for each successive year were as fol- 
lows : -: 1835-6, 207 ; 1836-7, 244 ; 1837- 
8, 275 ; 1838-9, 253 ; 1839-40, 310 ; 1840- 
1,291 ; 1841^, 320; 1842-3, 293; 1843- 
4,236. Total, 2429. 

From the foregoing it appears that the 
admissions into the hospital tiave been 
most frequent in the month of January ; 
and next to that, in the months of August, 
September, October, and November. 

The following table exhibits the number 
of each age : 



Age. No. 


Age. 


No. 


Age. 


No. 


Infants 9 


19 


404 


34 


13 


9 4 


20 


271 


3^ 


11 


10 M 


21 


161 


38 


3 


11 3 


23 


127 


40 


9 


12 1 


23 


111 


43 


1 


13 3 


24 


76 


44 


3 


14 17 


25 


58 


53 


1 


15 67 


26 


69 


55 


3 


16 178 


28 


56 


58 


1 


17 324 


30 


37 


— .' 




18 406 


39 


13 


— . 


3429 



Of the patients above 30 years of age 
(only 56 in number), a majority were mar* 
ried, and nearly all of them laboured under 
the secondary symptoms of venereal dis- 
ease. Eight patients were above the age 
of 40, and only four of these above 50. 

It is, perhaps, worthy of remark, in re- 
ference to this table, that it affords evi- 
dence of the great mortality of prostitutes. 
It would appear from other records of the 
institution, that a very small proportion of 
the inmates return to a virtuous ooorse of 
life, and as age or previous infection does 
not make them less sasoeptible of the dia* 
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ease, it maat be inferred that a great ma- 
jority die at a very early ag;^. 

The diseases under which the inmates 
of the hospital laboured, may be conveoi- 
ently referred to the four followinrg heads, 
viz., gonorrhoea, condyloma, primary and 
secondary syphilis: a few cases will re- 
main in eaeh year, in which the patients 
were affected with warts and abscesses 
alone^ and which cannot be comprised un-^ 
der any of these heads* The following 
statement will show the relative frequency 
of each of the above forms of venereal dis- 
ease : Gonorrhcea, 630 ; condyloma, 400 ; 
primary syphilis, 1055; secondary syphi- 
lis, 365 ; warts and abscesses, 89. Total, 
34S9. 

It thus appears that nearly one-half of 
the whole number of patients admitted into 
the hospital were affected with primary 
syphilis — the relative proportions per cent, 
were nearly as follows — 



Gonorrhcea • • 


m 


Condyloma 


I6i 


Primary syphilis , 


43i 


Secondary syphilis • 


15 


Abscesses and warts . . 


3J 



The great frequency of primary syphilis 
in the hospital compared with the other 
forms of venereal disease, must be attri- 
buted to the severity of the symptoms and 
the rapidity of its progress. It cannot be 
doebted that many females labouring under 
gonorrhcea undertake their own cure, and 
Uiat a still larger proportion, from the 
mildness of the . symptoms, disi^gard the 
affection altogether, and leave it to pass 
into a chronic state not distinguishable 
from, if not identical with, leucorrhoea. 

Lastly, this statement shows that the 
case of secondary syphilis are to 'those of 
the primary affection nearly as one to three. 

Tlie treatment of gonorrhoa was almost 
entirely .local, consisting, in the few cases 
which presented inflammatory symptoms, 
of scarifications and warm water injections, 
and in the others in the use of stimulating 
injections, consisting of solutions of zinc, 
sulphate of copper, alum, acetate of lead, 
and .decoction of oak-bark. In chronic 
cases, mostly of long standing, advantage 
was occasionally obtained from the intro- 
duction of bougies coated with citrine oint- 
xbent; more marked benefit, however, in 
similar cases, was derived from plugging 
the vagina with tampons of lint saturated 
with some astringent lotion; in others, 
agai^, the introduction of the nitrate of 
§ilver» in subtlaneet into the vagina or 



litems, was followed by immediate and 
decided amendment— ^ so much so, indeed, 
that in two eases, one of them of two years 
duration, a complete cure was effected by 
a single introduction of the caustic. In 
each of these. cases the discharge proceed- 
ed both from the uterus and vagina. 

With regard to the efficacy of Internal 
remedies, we have tried numerous experi- 
ments with cubebs and copaiba, and are 
satisfied that neither of them have any 
effect upon gonorrhoea in the female. Even 
in one case where the discharge proceeded 
from the urethra, the tsopaiba, contrary to 
the opinion of M. Ricdrd, did not appear 
to have any effect. 

In chronic discharges from the uterus 
and vagina, apparently of a leucorrh^al 
character, we administered pills of sul- 
phate of zinc in a great number of cases, 
in others we tried the e^got of rye, and in 
others the tincture of cantharides. From 
the two former we observed no marked ad- 
vantage; the latter, however, we found 
very useful in a majority of instances. In 
obstinate cases, a cure was sometimes ef- 
fected after the application of blisters to 
the sacrum ; and, lastly, where the uterus 
presented much congestion, we found great 
use from scarifications of the cervix. 

From our observations we are convinced 
that the features described in works on 
forensic medicine as affording a means of 
diagnosis between gonorrhoea and leucor- 
rhoea, are extremely fallacious. Gonorrhoea, 
it is said, affects the lower part of the va- 
gina only, while leucorrhoea proceeds from 
a higher source. This may be true in cer- 
tain recent cases of gonorrhoea, the result 
of violence; but it is by no means true in 
the great majority of cases. In many in- 
stances which we have seen of the disease 
in its acute stage, the mucous membrane 
of the vagina was infiamed throughout its 
whole extent, and also that of the cervix 
uteri; while a discharge exactly similar 
to that secreted in the vagina was also seen 
issuing from the os uteri. And in chronic 
cases, on the other hand, so far from this 
statement being accurate, we believe that 
the discharge of gonorrhoea proceeds prin- 
cipally from the upper part of the vagina. 

Lastly, we have *repeatedly inoculated 
with the matter of gonorrhoea without in a 
single instance obtaining a positive result, 
our experiments in this respect being in ac- 
cordance with those of M. Ricord and 
others 

In all cases of condyloma which we have 
observed, there was a remarkable hoarse- 
ness of the voice. In most of them the 
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toosils* soft palate, back of the pharynx, 
some of the toogae, ioside of the cheeks, 
or angles of the mouth, presented white 
elevated patehee at some period of the dis- 
ease* , 
" The character of the ernption which ac- 
companies or follows this disease coincides 
with the descriptions given of psoriaais 
venerea,' consisting at first of brown or 
copper-coloured stains of small size, slight- 
ly elevated, and afterwards becoming scaly. 

This eruption we consider a very com- 
mon accompaniment or sequel of the dis- 
ease, and more frequently the result of con- 
dyloma than of syphilis. We have not 
seen any other form of cutaneous eruption 
attendant upon condyloma. 

The treatment of this affection consisted 
principally in friction with the sulphate of 
copper, and the application of a lotion con- 
taining this salt in solution, in proportions 
varying from four to sixteen grains to the 
ounce of water. Nitrate of silver was oc- 
casionally, but rarely, employed ; it seem- 
ed to act less beneficially. 

The treatment of primary syphilis in the 
hospital, with the exception of those few 
cases in which mercury was administered, 
has been simple, antiphlogistic, and local, 
consisting, latterly, almost entirely in the 
frequent application of nitrate of ftilver dur- 
ing the ulcerative stage of the disease, and 
afterwards in warm-water dressings or in 
stimulating lotions as the case might re- 
quire. In phagedenic ulceration we have 
found the nitric and muriatic acids very 
useful caustics. In other cases of this 
kind we have derived great advantage 
from the application of leeches to the sore. 

In the constitutional treatment of sy- 
philis we have been particularly struck 
with the marked benefits resulting from 
severe antiphlogistic means in certain 
cases. General blood-letting and the use 
of antimony were in many instances fol- 
lowed by the most rapid cures. In slough- 
ing and phagedenic sores, on the other 
hand, equally marked advantage re^lte4 
from the administration of tonics and ge- 
nerous diet. 

Of the whole- number of patients, 380 
had had children, or were pregnant at the 
tim^ of their residence in the hospital. Of 
these 73 described themselves as married. 
On the supposition that the whole of these 
were actually married, the proportion of 
prostitutes, who had been* pregnant, was 
about 12^ per cent. These statements re- 
fer almost exclusively to patients who 
have carried their children the full terai of 
utero-gestation. From careful inquiries, 



w^ have eatisfied ooreelres. that & large 
proportion of prostitutes miscarry at an 
early period of pregnancy. 

These miscarriages take place in a great 
nnmber of cases about the 'sixth week after 
conception, and in most instances the fe- 
males themselves are ignorant of the fact* 

We have directed especial attention to 
the colour of the vagina, as affording evi- 
dence of the existence of pregnancy, and 
while we must admit that in a majority of 
cases the characteristic livid ity is present 
and well marked in pregnant females, we 
have on the one hand «seen pregnant fe- 
males in whom it was scarcely apparent^ 
and others not pregnant in whom the va- 
gina presented the colour indicative of this 
state. The latter were mostly cases of 
chronic discharges from the vagina. 

Lastly, of the 2429 cases included in the 
foregoing statistical tables, the deaths in 
the hospital were 7. Of these, 3 died 
from the effects of the venereal disease, 
aggravated by the use of mercury; one 
died from jaundice ; on^ fromapoplexy ; one 
from pneumonia ; and one from fever.— /6iW. 

DISEASES OF WOMEN UNCONNECTED WITH 
PREGNANCY AND THE PUERPERAL 
STATE.* 

1. Mmenorrhcea, The disorders 
connected with the important function 
of menstruation never fail to command 
a considerable share of attention. The 
dififerent aspects which deficiency of 
this excretion may assume, are well 
described by Mr. Bell, in a paper pub- 
lished in a recent number of the Edin' 
burgh Medical and Surgical Jour* 
nal,i In reference to the roodns 
operandi of einmenagogue medicines, 
this author observes that much less as- 
sistance had been derived from the more 
correct physiological notions respect- 
ing the function of menstruation which 
have been established during the last 
few years, than might reasonably 
have been expected ; in fact, that the 
theory of the periodic maturation and 
expulsion of ova so far from rendering 
the action of medicines more intelli- 
gible, has tended father to the greater 
obscurity of the subject. We cannot, 
however, admit that the explanation of 

^ Rankiog's Half Yearly Abstract, 
t April, 1845, p. 341. 
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the aelion of iheM medieiiwf •• de- 
rived from ibeir operation apon the 
blood, ia at ail less applicable under 
our improved physiological knowledge, 
than it had previously been ; for it is 
just as easy to conceive thtft a due con- 
stitution of that fluid ia necessary to 
the perfect maturation of an ovum, as 
to the healthy formation of the bile. 
We do not mean to assert that there 
is any close resemblance between the 
production of ova and the secretion of 
bile, but merely that as both constitute 
the essential function of the ovarium 
and the liver respectively, a healthy 
state of the blood is as necessary in the 
one case as in the other, and the ac- 
tion of medicines, therefore, equally 
intelligible. 

The comparative power of the different pre- 
paratioDfl of iron in realoring the blood in chlo- 
rotic patients lo itf normal state, is noticed by 
MM* Raciborski aod^elade: by the latter in 
aa elaborate paper on the therapeutic value of 
the ferraginons preparations in general. M. 
Baciborski agrees with MM. Q^nevenne and 
Miquelard in giving the preference to metallic 
iron in an e&tremely minute stale of division, 
the mode of obtaining which will he found in 
a former partjof this work. (100.) The me; 
moir of M. Selade* is verjr complete of its 
kind, and enters minutely into the value of 
each individnal preparation of iron. The best 
of these, according to this author, are the proto- 
mariate or hydrochlorate, the carbonate and the 
lactate; into which Utter it is believed by Gelis 
and Cout€, that the other preparations are con- 
verted by the action of the gastric juice. This 
opinioD, however, is denied by M. Selade, who 
leans to the assumption that the metal enters 
into combination with the free muriatic acid of 
Che stomach. The question is one of too purely 
a chemical nature for this report, and we there- 
fore shall pass on to something of a more prac- 
tical natare. We may, however, before dis- 
iftissing the subject, briefly allude to the 
author's theory of the mode in which the iron 
combines with the .blood. When, according 
to his theory, a preparation of iron becomes 
absorbed, it is quickly decomposed, and its fer- 
ruginous portion combines with the globules 
which have lost their hematostn, f^nd which in 
thia condition are foand in company with great 
n ambers of colonrless globules. ■ If it has al- 
ready been oxydized, it soon becomes converted 
into the carbonate of the protoxide by uniting 
with the carbonic acid of the veuous blood. 
Whan these globules arrive at the lungs, they 
absorb oiygeii from the atmosphere, and the 

* Archives de la M^decine Beige, Fev. 
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iron passes at onoe to the state of protoxide, 
the cariionic acid being given off. 

Although cbhrosw and amenorrhcea are not 
oecessariJy connected^ we cannot do better than 
here allude to the description by M. Ricord,* 
of a form of Chlorosis depending upon syphi- 
litic contamination. It has been ascertained 
that the action of the syphilitic poison is prin- 
cipally exercised npon the gloDuies^ in the 
number of which it causes a considerable dimi- 
nution, for which reason ferruginous prepara- 
tions are in general in these cases of great 
efficacy. They are not, however, as has beeo 
observed by M. Ricord, sufficient by themselves 
as in simple chlorosis, but require at the same 
time a special antisypbilitic medication. M. 
Ricordy therefore, employs mercurials aa well 
as iron, but we remark that no combination is 
more likely to be of use in these cases than a 
combination of the latter metal with iodine. 

2. Menttrrhagia. In the treatment of pro- 
fuse menstruation, the oxide of silver is very 
highly spoken of by Sir James Eyre in a use- 
ful little work lately published.i According to 
the author's experience, it is superioF to tbe 
secale cornutum, gallic acid, aiid indeed all 
other remedies. Tbe dose is half a grain three 
times a day gradually increased to uoe or two 
grains. A new, and according to M. Givestet,^ 
very active medicine in the same disease is the 
expressed juice of the urtiea urens. Our own 
experience in the treatment of menorrhagia la 
greatly in favour of tbe ergot of rye, which we 
give in thai dose of 10 grains of the powder 
with 6 grains Of the pulv. ipecac, e. We have 
seldom met with a case unconnected with or- 
ganic disease of tiie uterus which has not yield- 
ed speedily to this combination ; and we may 
state, moreover, that having been in the habit 
of giving it for five or six years, we have never 
met with any symptom whatever to lead us to 
apprehend the least inconvenience from its em- 

. pioyment. 

We may likewise observe that the active 
principle of the secale called ergotin has been 
productive of the greatest benent in the uterine 
hemorrhages depending upon malignant dis- 
ease. Dr. £bers,$ who has had extensive ex- 
perience of tbe medicine, recommends the fol- 
lowing formula when the, ergotin cannot be 
procured. Bruised ergot iOO grammes, boiling 
wster 500 grammes, macerate for three hoars 
and strain ; then add 5 grammes of fresh lemon 
juice. 

3. Vicarious menstruatiofh Three cases of 
this rare, though sufficiently familiar oecar- 
rence, have been lately recorded. The first] 
is that of a female who having received a lace- 

* Journal des Counaisances Medicates, Nov. 
1644. 

t Practical Remarks on some Exhausting 
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t Encyclographie Medicate de M. Lartigne. 
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rated wound near the elbow, bad from it a aup* 
plenieutary periodic discharge for aeireral 
months in succession. Upon her becoming 
pregnant the wound partially cicatrized, but 
the scab fell off subsequently to her delivery, 
again giving issue to a periodic discharge of 
blood, which continued until the menstrual 
function became thoroughly re-established. 
The second instance is reported in the iVeto 
York Journal of Medicine. The third was 
brought before the Soci^t^ d*Emulation of 
Paris by M. Forget.* The supplementary 
discharge in this case was from the conjanctiva, 
auditory passages, and from certain portions of 
the integuments 

4. Diseases of the ovaria — Acute Ovaritis, 
The occurrence of acote inflammation of tite 
ovaries, independently of the puerperal state, 
id generally thought to be unfrequent, so much 
so that it appears to be treated of in systematic 
works on the Diseases of Females, rather be- 
cause its omission would leave a hiatus in the 
nosological code than from any distinct con- 
ception in the minds of the authors of ita ex- 
istence as a separate disease. There is little 
doubt, however, that these organs are liable to 
attacks of inflan^mation in the virgin state; and 
it is probable that, if the diagnosis could be 
rendered less complicated, it would be found 
to be a commoner cause of many of the symp- 
toms attendant upon dysmenorrboea, and other 
sexual affections in females than is genenilly 
suspected. The subject has lately been illus- 
trated in an elaborate memoir by Si. Chereuu,t 
which has since been published in a separate 
form. The author acknowledges three condi- 
tions under which acute ovaritis may develop 
itself; first, and by far the most frequent, the 
puerperal state; secondly, ininiediately before 
and after the menstrual period ; and thirdly, 
from extension ot disease from neighbouring 
parts, as the rectam, uterus, &c. The disease 
may terminate in resolution, induration, sofl- 
ening, suppuration, and gangrene, the former 
being, under appropriate treatment, the most 
Mual event The mflamed ovary may occa^ 
aionaily be perceived by palpitation of the ab- 
dominal walls, but more frequently, unless 
greatly enlarged, it cannot be s^) recognised. 
A surer diagnosis may be formed either by 
vaginal examination, or by an examination per 
rectum, which latter is the most certain, as we 
are able by that means to make direct pressure 
upon the diseased oigan. M. Chereau in the 
enumeration of the symptoms omits one which 
we have always found to be present in well- 
marked cases of the disease, viz., pain upon the 
passage of hardened faeces. We have several 
times found patients labouring under dysme- 
norrluBaand sudden suppression of the mennes, 
in which cases we believe that the ovaries are 
often inflamed, who have complained of a 
great aggravation of their sufferings whenever 

* Bulletin dea Academies, Oct 1844, p. }2. 
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the bowels have been allowed to become co9« 
tive. The treatment recommended by the 
author does not need particular mention. (102.) 

5. Ovarian Tumour, The subject of ova- 
rian diseases of a chronic character have lately 
been invested with a peculiar interest, from 
the attempt that has been made to revive the 
operation of gastrutomy for their removal. We 
do not regret that we have no case to record of 
this operation which has occnrred during the 
period embraced by our Veport. The merits 
of the operation itself have, however, met with 
a considerable attention at the hands of several 
persons well qualified to give an opinion, 
among whom we may mention Mr. LIston, Dr. 
Ashwell, &c., and the result baa been its une> 
(juivocal condemnation by the majority, as un- 
justifiabie in any point of*^ view in which it can 
be considered. The remarks of Mr. Listen 
may be found in the Lancet, Feb. 8, 1845. Dr. 
Ashwell, after taking a general review of the 
progress of ovarian tumours, thus expresses 
himself: ** It does not appear that statistics 
more favourable even than we have a right to 
expert, will materially change the aspect of the 
circunisiances under which the operation is to 
be performed. .... What would be thought 
of the feasibility of any other operation in- 
volving life in imminent hazard, if it were dis- 
covered that out of sixtp-seven cases, it was 
from absoluU error in diagnosis incapable of 
completion in eighteen: that of the remaining 
forty-nine, where the extirpation was eflfected, 
siaUeen died, and tteo u)ere not cured; so that out 
of the whole number the operation failed in 
tkirtp-siz, and succeeded in tnirty-one, less tlian 
one half.'" (p. 647.) 

The editor of the London and Edinburgh 
Montldy Journal does not give a more promis- 
ing view of the operation than the writer abovo 
quoted ; indeed, as given by the former, the 
statistics of the operation place it possibly stiii 
lower in the scale of feasibility. In 89 cases 
collected in a tabular form in the above-named 
Journal, it appears that 55 recovered and .34 
perished from the immediate consequences of 
the operation. But it appears also that in 9 
cases either no tumour was found when the 
abdomen was laid open, or that it was uncon- 
nected with the ovary — eases which place the 
certainty of diagnosis in a very unfavourable 
light *- and moreover in 14 others the opera- 
tion conkl not be completed. Of these S3 pa- 
tients, 13 recovered and 10 died ; so that the 
number of instances in which the intentions of 
the operator were fully carried out is reduced 
to 65, of which number 25 died. This, it cer- 
tainly appears to us, is a mortality which, 
although it should not deter from operating in 
a disease by which life must otherwise inevi- 
tably be speedily sacriflced, should make us 
pause before we interfere in a malady Which 
may be endured in many cases throughout 
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lon^ life withont other inconvenience than that 
arising from the bulk of the tninour. 

The last writer we shall iDKiiiion by whom 
the operation of ovariotomy has been coititi* 
dered, is M. Cazeaii, in a ineniuiron the sub- 
ject presented to the Soci6ie d*Einiilaiioti of 
Paris, at the meeting of the 4ll» Dec. J 844. 
The opinion^ expressed by this autiior corre- 
spond in every respect with those above men- 
tioned.* 

Turning from the disheartening evidence 
with respect to operative measurej* lor the cure 
of ovarian tumours, we refer with pleasure to 
a case reported by Mr. Brown, t in which a 
perfect recovery followed the use of compres- 
sion combined with the exhibition of mercu- 
rials and diuretics. This case, as Mr. Brown 
very justly observes, should encourage us to 
greater energy in the medical treatment of 
these diseases. 

A case related by Mr. Hardy in the same 
journal, in which a large ovarian tumour, 
having twice impeded delivery, ultimately 
caused death by inducing strangulation of the 
intestine, and another by Dr. Lambrecht, in 
which the contents of au ovarian cyst were on 
two separate occasions discharged through the 
nrnbilicus.{: 

6. Diseases of the Uterus. Inflammation of 
the OS and cervix : — Dr. Bennett$ has drawn 
our attention to this subject in an admirable 
series of papers published in the Lancet, He 
establishes a distinction between inflammation 
of the cervix as it occurs in the virgin, and the 
same disease in women who have been and are 
exposed to sexual intercourse. In the latter 
individuals, he believes that a confirmed len- 
corrheal discharge rarely exists without the 
presence of inflammatory engorcement of the 
uterine neck. A considerable diflference is also 
found, according to the author, in the readiness 
with which the deeper structures become in- 
volved, between those women who have and 
those who have not submitted to sexual inter- 
course. In the latter, the deep uterine tissue is 
seldom involved, and the womb retains its na- 
tural resistance to the finge r upon examination. 

* It is but right to state, that since the above 
was written, the operation of ovariotomy has 
been strenuously supported by Mr. Atlee 
TAmer. Journal of the Med. Sciences, April, 
1845)i in some remarks appended to an account 
of a succesriful case of abdominal section for 
the extirpation of a fibrous ttimour of the uterus. 
(106.) The statistics of the operations, as 
stated by him, are the most extensive of any, 
as yet on record, amounting to 101 cases, in 
which 38 diod, or 1 in 2§. The causes of 
death in the fatal cases are from hemorrhage in 
S, peritonitis in 8, exhaustion in 2, inflatuma- 
tion of large intestines in 1, gangrene 2, peri- 
tonitis and gangrene 1, causes not stated 16, 
total 38. 

t Lancet, April 5, 1842. 

t Medicinische Zeitnng, No. 30, 1844. 

$ Lancet, May 3 find 10, 1845. 



On the other haod, in wonien who have con' 
ceived, the diseased action readily extends to 
the central textures of the cervix, inducing iu- 
duration of the part, together with an enlarged 
and fissured state of the os uteri. Syphilitic 
ulcerations of the os and cervix uteri are ex- 
ceedingly rare, as is observed both by Dr. Ben- 
nett and also by pr. Homing,* but other ulcer- 
ations, both in women in whom no venereal af* 
fection can be suspected, and in those who are 
labouring under the indubitable secondary ef- 
fects of the disease, are as common. These 
ulcerations are in nearly all cases, according 
to Dr. Bennett, simply inflammatory. 

The treatment of the non- ulcerated inflan>- 
mation of the neck of the womb, as laid down 
by Dr. Bennett, is exceedingly simple, and c<mi- 
sists chiefly of emollient or astringent injec- 
tions. With reference to this expedient, he 
gives us a practical hint which is worthy of re- 
membrance, to the effect that the injection 
should be used by the patient lying on her 
bank, with the pelvis somewhat raised ; by 
which means the injected 6uid is more readily 
applied to the diseased parts. It very commonly 
happens, when the injection is used in the sit- 
ting posture, that it never reaches the upper 
part of the vagina at all. When ulceration has 
taken pluce, cicatrization, either by the nitrate 
of silver or by the acid nitrate of mercury* 
speedily effects a cure. The treatment of 
ulceration with induration of the cervix, is not 
so simple. It is thus stated by Dr. Benoett: — 
" In these cases, cauterization may in general 
be resorted to at once, but if speedy benefit 
does not ensue, the repeated application of 
leeches to the uterus itself is to be advised." 
or the latter proceeding he speaks in the high- 
eslf terms, as a means of all others the most 
potent in removing the engorged and indurated 
condition of the parts. If this plan does not suc- 
ceed, we may then try what can be done by 
deep cauterization with the Vienna paste, or by 
inunction with iodine ointment. For rules, by 
which the application of the caustic is to be re- 
glilated, we refer the reader to the original paper. 

The subject of ulceration of the cervix uteri 
is likewise treated of in the Annales de Thera^ 
^eutique, Avril, 1845, (103,') and by M. Peraire, 
in the Gazette Medicale, No. 7. This author 
agrees with Dr Bennett in the great service- 
ability of cauterization in the complaint, and 
writes for the purpose of recoonnending the 
performance of the operation "coup sur coup." 
that is, at short intervals. The duration of this 
mode of treatment, necessary for the cure of 
the different forms of ulceration, is thus stated ; 
in simple ulceration, 16 or 17 doys ; in the 
granular ulcer, from 25 to 40 days; in ulcera- 
tions combined with induration of the cervix, 
from 4 to 5 months 

The profession is mttch indebted to Dr. Ben- 
nett for the perspicuity with which he has 
treated the subject of uterine ulcerations; a de- 
partment of pathology too umch neglected in 

• Lancet, Nov. 9, 1844. 
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this Gonntry. If his remarks, which we are 
glad to see are about to appear in a separate 
fonn, induce the British practitioner to inquire 
more deeply than he is accustomed to do into 
the causes of uterine symptoms in the unim- 
pre^nated state, and to treat them less by guess 
work, he will be the means of conferring no 
slight benefit upon the community; for we are 
convinced that these undiscovered, because 
unlocked for, aflfectioos of the female repro- 
ductive organs, are the cause of more moral 
and physical disturbance, than those to which 
any other part of the human frame is subject 

7. Amputation of the cervix uteri has lately 
been performed by Dr. Montgomery,* for cau- 
liflower excnscence. The operation was per- 
formed by ligature, which Dr. Montgomery 
considerR preferable in all cases to the knife, as 
even where it fails to eifect a cure, it is produc- 
tive of much advantage, by moderating those 
wasting discharges which mainly contribute to 
the fatal termination of the disease. 

8. Extirpation of the uterus. Two cases in 
which the entire uterus has been successfully 
removed by ligature, for inversion, are related 
by Dr. M'Clintock,'!' and the operation by in- 
cision has been unsuccessfully performed by 
M. Mollet,t for supposed inversion. In the 
latter case, however, the examination proved 
that tho diagnosis had been erroneous, as the 
supposed inverted uterus was nothing more 
than an enormous polypus, which had dragged 
the womb out of its situation. Some excellent 
remarks on the diagnosis of inverted uteras and 
polypus, will be found appended to the notice 
of the memoir of M. Mollet, in the Edinburgh 
Monthly Journal, for which we refer 4o the 
Abstract. (104.) It is generally admitted, 
that in ordinary cases, the distinction between 
these two aifections can be made out with tole- 
rable certainty; the possibility of encircling the 
neck of the tumonr in the one case, and ltd un- 
interrupted continuation with the vaginal walls 
in the other, being sufficient to enable us to 
avoid error ; but, as the editor of the journal from 
which the notice of this memoir is taken justly 
observes, when the polypus springs from the 
edge of the os uteri, this valuable sign is ren- 
dered useless; for we cannot in this case trace 
the peduncle of the polypus encircled by the os 
uteri, and even if we are ableNo fee) a portion 
ot* it, it is so altered in form and situation, as 
with difficulty to be recognized. The diagno- 
sis in these cases is, as the Editor states, ren- 
dered more easy by the introduction of the 
uterine sound, upon the plan proposed by Dr. 
Simpson, by which means we can ascertain the 
presence of the uterine cavity, and consequently 
form an idea of its shape and situation. M . 
Lisfranc recommends, in doubtful cases, the 
introduction of a curved catheter into the blad- 
der, with the concavity downwards; if the case 
is one of inversion, the point of the instroment 

* Dublin Journal, Jan. 1845. 

i Dublin Journal, March, 1845. 
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will be readily felt by the finger passed into the 
vagina. The same surgeon, howisver, places 
more confidence in an examination peranum, 
than in any other. If the uterus be inverted, 
a void will be perceived in its usual situation ; 
if the vaginal tumour he a polypus, on the con- 
trary, the perception of a second tumour will 
announce that the uterus occupies its usual 
situation. 

9. Prolapsus uteri. Professor Chaomet," of 
Bordeaux, nas suggested a new method of cure 
in displacements of the womb, which appears 
to be, fur the most part, a modification only of 
that formerly recommended by Marshall Hall. 
This, as may be remembered, consists in re- 
moving a portion of the vaginal mucous mem- 
brane, and uniting the edges of the incision by 
suture. M. Chaumet likewise makes this pro- 
ceeding the initiatory part of his operation, but 
in addition excises a portion of the whole of 
the cervix uteri. There is nothing in this ope- 
ration which can render it in any way prefer- 
able to that upon which it is suggested as an 
improvement; on the contrary, the great suc- 
cess by which the latter has been followed in 
the hands of Velpeau, Diefienbach, Fricke, 
and other continental surgeons, as well as in 
this country under Drs. Hall, Homing, and 
Ireland, wonid tend, in oor opinion, to stamp 
the modification proposed by M. Chaumet as a 
proceeding of the most unjustifiable severity. 

10. Diseases of the vagina: — Vesico-vnginal 
fistula. Thist afflicting accident has lately been 

made the subject of a lengthened discussion at 
the Academic des Sciences Medicales (Seances, 
Fpv. et Mai, 1845) on the prese^Jtation of a 
memoir by M. Berard, upon an operation for 
its removal, which was originally recommended 
by Vidal de Cassis. This operation, to which 
the term ** inJUndation*^ has been applied, con- 
sists in the obliteration of the vagina, by 
dissecting off its mucous membrane, and 
bringing its walls into opposition by suturep. 
The objections to this extraordinary operation 
are sufficiently obvious; and we need only 
mention the retention of the menses which 
must ensue, to say nothing of depriving the 
female of the attributes of her sex, to convince 
our readers that it would not obtain a moment's 
consideration among British surgeons. Strange 
to say, however, the operation was defended 
by M. Velpeau. MM. Dubois and Moreau 
more justly pronounced the proceeding as irra- 
tional. 

11. A case oC laceration of the vagina during 
labour, with the escape of the foetus into the 
abdominal cavity, is reported by Mr. Oliver,t 
and a second by Mr. Graus.t The latter is 
chiefly remarkable for the mode of treatment 
which it wa!< thought proper to adopt in ordei 

* Bulletin de TAcad^mie Royale de M^de- 
cine, reported in Medical Times, April 12th» 
1845. 

i Lancet, November 1844. 
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to eomlMt the eonnqaenew of the peritonitu 
%v|iich eiwaad, and which consisted in inject- 
ing the peritoneal sac through the rent in the 
▼agios, and withdrawing the pnrolent accn- 
tnalatiOn which had taken place by means or a 
sjringe and oBsophagns tube. The patient 
sumved this extraordinary proceeding, and 
moreover sostained the additional operation of 
an incision in the lombar region, for the pur- 
po«e of liberBtio|[ the pornleut matter which 
nad accamnlated in the neighlwurhooi! of the 
kidneys. In the discussion which ensued upon 
the ralalion of this case, it was reasonably 
doubted whether the vast collection of pus was 
not contained in the pelvic and lombar fascia, 
rather than within the cavity of the serous 
membrane. (115.) 

BPILBPST. 

M. Lenret* haTing always under his 
care, 100 or more male epileptics, has 
given the results of his researches on the 
causes, symptoms, course, and termination 
of epilepsy. Among predisposing causes, 
his tables show that adolescence must be 
ranked, and as young children are often 
carried oif by early attacks, and few ad- 
mitted into hospital, he considers child- 
hood also a predisposing cause. Heredi- 
tary predisposition could be traced in 7 
only of 106 cases. In reference to the real 
or presumed causes, of the 106, 39 could 
not assign even a probable cause, but of 
the remainder 35 assigned fear; 12 ona- 
nism ; 6 drunkenness ; 3 anger ; and 3 falls. 
M. Leuret thinks the influence of the de- 
pressing passion of fear cannot be ques- 
tioned. Seven cases are detailed in illus- 
tration, and great stress laid on the danger 
of exposing children to the influence of 
fear, as of all causes of epilepsy this he 
thinks the best established. In 82 of the 
106, the attacks occurred at regular pe- 
riods, and then were rarely single, but re- 
curred frequently for twelve or twenty- four 
hours. The latter cases are often quickly 
fatal. In reference to the influence of sea- 
son, the tables indicate that cold is inju- 
rious, and heat favourable. The relation 
of the moon's changes to 70 cases watched 
through the whole year, show that this lu- 
minary exerts no influence whatever on the 
course of epilepsy. The electric state of 
the atmosphere is not without influence ; 
the attacks being more frequent in stormy 
weather. Intemperance and onanism are 
frequent causes of the return of an attack. 
Those in whom the seizur es have observed 

* Archives Gen. do M6d. 1843, p. 32. 
Reeherches sur I'Epilepsie, par M. Leuret, 
de Bic^tre. 



regular periods, soffer in ▼arioos ways if«t 
the regular time they have not an attack. 

A ease is related by Dr. Parish,* io 
which an epileptic paroxysm immediately 
succeeded to a blow oh the bead. After a 
lapse of eight months the disease returned^ 
the attacks became frequent, and were ina- 
roed lately preceded by severe shootinir 
pains over the seat of the original injury, 
though no pain was complained of at other 
times. This spot was tender, and firm 
pressure excited severe pain and general 
nervous agitation. An incision was made 
over the tender portion of the scalp, an 
issue established and kept up for seven 
weeks, when the soreness had entirely dis- 
appeared. From this time the patient had 
no return of the disease. Dr. William 
Heise,-|- of the Connaught Lunatic Asy- 
lum, states, that an epileptic lunatic who 
had received a severe wound of the head, 
with fracture of the skull, was from that 
time cured of his epilepsy and restored to 
reason. 

fn epilepsy and epiltptieol manut^ Dr. 
Sharkey t thinks there is a particular tole- 
rance of digitalis, which acts as a pure 
sedative ; the characteristic effects on the 
circulation being manifested in the course 
of twenty-four or forty-eight hours. He 
gives the tincture in doses of from ^\}» to 
5SS., and has detailed two cases of mania 
associated with epilepsy, and one of ma- 
niacal excitement in which marked benefit 
followed large doses of this medicine. In 
another case of epilepsy, great tolerance 
of the remedy was manifested, and relief 
obtained, with sound sleep and subsidence 
of the excitement (In a case in which, 
on the periodic' return of epileptic attacks, 
the patient is scarcely free from the pa- 
roxysms for twenty-four hours, the Repor- 
ter has tried theeifects of digitalis in doses 
of 40 min. every three or four hours, on 
three occasions, with, apparently, conside- 
rable benefit.) Dr. Baretti$ has detailed 
four cases of epilepsy successfully treated 
by the valerianate of zinc Dr. Debrexoe|| 
has found the extract of belladonna by far 
the most successful remedy when there 
are no symptoms of cerebral congestion. 



* Philadelphia Examiner, vol. vi.. No. 3. 

4- Dublin Medioal Press, Sept. 6, 1843. 

:): Medical Gazette, vol. i., 1843-4, p. 
305, and vol. ii., p. 340. 
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I Th6rapeotique appliqu6e, &c., par P. 
J. C. Debreque, 3de Ed. 1844. 
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When the paroxysms occur iit long inter- 
vals, the belladonna is administered for a 
w'eek or two before the expected invasion, 
and if preceded by a distinct aura, a stroncr 
dose of ammonia is recommended, as serv« 
ing to ward off the paroxysm. —J5riY. and 
For* Med. Rev, 

DELIRIUM TREMENS. 

The following remarkable case of de- 
lirium tremens, is given by Mr. S. Flood, 
in which, after trying opium fully, with 
tartar emetic, digitalis, &c., without effect, 
belladonna was employed in the following 
way. A large blister having been applied 
between the scapulse, the cuticle was strip- 
ped off, three inches long and two wide, 
and a plaster of pure extract of belladonna 
applied to the denuded surface. The man 
was, at the time, in a state of furious de- 
lirium, with contracted pupils, pulse 110, 
weak, and very irritable; and had not slept 
for 360 hours. So acute was the pain pro- 
duced by the plaster, that he was instantly 
subdued ;' and entreated its immediate re- 
moval. In three minutes he ceased to 
complain; i'n five minutes there were 
slight twitching:-} of the muscles of the face 
and arms, his utterance became indistinct, 
he kept up a stupifled laugh like a man 
much intoxicated ; the pupils began rapid- 
ly to dilate, and in seven minutes were 
open to their fullest extent. He now be- 
came very drowsy and begged to lie down ; 
the belladonna therefore, was sponged off, 
simple ointment applied, and he then fell 
back on his pillow, and in nine minutes 
from the first application was in a pro- 
found sleep, which lasted for seven hours. 
During the sleep, which was free from 
stertor, the pulse fluctuated remarkably. 
At the commencement it was 110, small 
and irritable; in five minutes it rose to 
140; and in twenty minutes to 160; then 
gradually fell, till at the end of six hours, 
it had sunk to 108, and was full and soft. 
At the end of seven hours he awoke quite, 
quiet, but after staring about him in stu- 
pifled astonishment, soon relapsed into his 
former state of wildness. Opiates were 
now tried again in large doses, but without 
effect, and as he was apparently sinking 
from prolonged excitement, belladonna was 
applied, in the same way, a second time, 
two days after the first application. The 
same chain of phenomena followed, and 

* Lancet, vol. in, 1842-3, p. 13. Vide 
also Ibid. p. 797, for further remarks on the 
action of Belladonna. 
29* 



sound sleep was induced, which continued 
for nine hours and a half. On the follow- 
ing day, belladonna was a third time ap- 
plied, but to the same surface; from this 
time he gradually improved. Dr. Posgate* 
recommends the union of ammonia with 
opium, not only as aiding to sustain the 
powers of the system, but also as modify- 
ing the influence of opium, diminishing its 
poisonous and increasing its therapeutic 
action.— Ibid, 

TIC DOULOUREUX. 

Dr. Hunt'sf treatise contaitis much 
practical informaiion on the varieties 
and treatment of tic douloureux and 
other neuralgic disorders, the result of 
considerable observation of those affec- 
tions in the warm and .humid climate 
of the south of Devon. He arranjjes 
the various forms of tic douloureux 
according to the causes from which ii 
springs: 1, arising from the neuralgic 
habit; 2, from dyspepsia; 3, from 
dyspepsia complicated with congestion 
of the liver and other viscera ; 4, from 
anaemia ; 5, morbid action in the 
spine ; 6, disorder of the uterus ; 7, 
disease of the brain ; 8, loral mechani- 
cal causes; 9,. malaria, recession of 
eruptions, and other causes. His 
treatment is directed, in the first in- 
stance, to the removal of that morbid 
condition which appears to stand in 
the relation of an exciting cause, and 
of course varies in each case. He pro- 
poses no new mode of treatment, but 
points out the indications, and gives 
excellent rules for the administration 
of well-known remedies, more espe- 
cially of arsenic, in which he places 
great confidence as a tonic. He finds 
it of most efficacy in those of a lax 
fibre, languid circulation, cold and 
moist skin, and whose urine is pale 
and plentiful. 

M. Banneixt lays stress on the exist 
ence of one or more ^pots, painful on pres- 
sure, along the course of the affected 

* American Joarnal of iViedicai ^jciences, 
Jan. 1844. 

t The Nature and Treatment of Tic 
Douloureux, &c., by H. Hunt, M. D. ; 
London, 1844. 

% Bulletin Gen. de Th^rap., t. xxv., p. 17. 
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HArve, M important to the diagnosis of neu- 
ralgia, and after reviewing the principal 
Hic^es of treatment, concludes by recom- 
mending repeated blisters over the differ- 
ent painfal spots, as ascertained by pros- 
sare, and as an adjuvant, the application of 
the salts of morphia to the denuded sur- 
face. He thinks the connexion between 
neuralgia and morbid states of the diges- 
tive organs has been overrated. Dr. Hutch- 
inson recommends the internal and exter- 
nal use of belladona;* and Dr. Dander- 
field has related. two- cases confirmatory of 
Dr. H.*s views.f 

Dr. Roelsnts of Rotterdam,t ^^^ six 
years past has obtained the most succesti- 
ful results from nux vomica in the treat- 
ment of prosopalgia ; 39 cases are detail- 
ed, both recent and confirmed, of whom 
85 were cured, 3 were under treatment, 
and 1 was but partially treated. The cu- 
rative action is speedily manifested, and 
the duration of the aflection appears to 
have no influence in this respect, very 
chronic cases being much relieved in eight 
days. In one case of seven years' stand- 
ing, in a man aet. 61, two-thirds of a grain 
of powdered nux vomica were given every 
two hours, followed by great relief in 
eight days, and a complete cure after two 
months' treatment. For five months long- 
er,(i. e.« after the disappearance of all pain,) 
he continued to take three grains per diem 
to prevent a relapse, which after three 
years had not occurred. The importance 
of continuing the treatment for some time 
is particularly insisted on. This man had 
taken iron largely without effect. M. Rou- 
gier of Lyons,§ employs morphia in the 
treatment of neuralgia, by the endermic 
method, and then exhibits strychnine in- 
ternally to remove the partial paralysis that 
sometimes ensues, and to confirm the cure. 
If the strychnine reproduce or increase the 
pain, it is a sign that the neuralgia ia not 
effectively cured, and vice versa. 

jSE:ia/(<9a._Dr. Fioravante|| was led to 
employ blisters to the heels in the treat- 
ment of sciatica, from hearing of several 
empirical cures performed by a woman who 
applied irritating substances (ranunculus 
sceleratus), to the same parts. The epi- 

• Lancet, vol. i., 1843-4. 

t Ibid, Oct. 7, 1843. 

% Arch. G^n. de Med., Sept. 1843; from 
Alg. Konst. Letterbode, No. 10, 1843. 

§ Gaz. Med. de Paris, July 8, 1843 ; 
from Journal de M^d. de Lyons. 

g Anali Universali di Mediclna, Nov. 
1S43. 



dermis was softened, and then removed 
till the blisters would produce their ordi- 
nary effects. The suppuration thus esta- 
blished was kept up for some time in chro- 
nic cases. Twelve cases are mentioned 
I which were speedily cured by this means. 
[A memoir was published about ten years 
ago by Dr. Petriniof Aguila, a town of the 
Abruzzi, to make known a method of treat- 
ing sciatica by the application of the ac- 
tual cautery between the little toe and the 
next one of the affected limb. Quadri of 
Naples has obtained great success, by 
adopting the same treatment, and states 
that a Capuchin monk, affected with scia- 
tica, used to carry about with him a caa- 
terising iron,y^Ibid. 

GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. — THKIR PA- 
THOLOGY AND TRSATMENT, 

Dr. Bence Jones's treatise,* in which 
he endeavours to apply' the physiolo- 
gical and chemical doctrines of Lie- 
big to the elucidation of the pathology 
and therapeutics of gravel, calculus, 
and gout, has already been noticed in 
this Journal. Dr. Todd,t thongh ad- 
milting the humoral origin of gout and 
rheumatism* denies that lithio acid is 
the materies morbi in gout* which must, 
he thinks, be looked for as a compound 
derived from the unhealthy action of 
the stomach and duodenum, and which 
heing taken into the blood, unites with 
elements of bile that have accumulated 
there, through defective secretory ac- 
tion of the liver. The copious depo- 
sits of lilhic acid often observed in the 
urine for weeks or months wiihou| the 
occurrence of gout, he thinks suffi- 
ciently prove that lithic acid cannot be 
the materies morbi, and in like man- 
ner he infers, from the non-existence 
of lithic acid in excess, in the urine in 
certain cases of gout, ** that the mor- 
bid element of the disease may be pre- 
sent independently of lithic acid ;" and 
he particularly insists that low, de- 
pressed states of the system are favour- 
able to the development of the gouty 
paroxysm. Rheumatism he believes 

* On Gravel, Calculus, &c., by H. Bence 
Jones, M. B. ; Lond. 1843. 

f Croonian Lectures, by R. B. Todd, 
M. D., Svo. 1843. 
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to consist in the presence of the same 
morbid element (lactic acid) in the 
blood, and calls attention to the impor- 
tant fact that the rheumatic diathesis 
may exist without presenting the usual 
phenomena of rheumatism, and that in 
this condition the heart may become 
seriously afFected. The cardiac in- 
flammation may in fact be primary, 
and when co-existing with the articu- 
lar affection, is not usually to be view- 
ed as the result of metastasis. He de- 
votes a chapter to the connexion be- 
tween rheumatism and uterine derange- 
ment, and adduces important reasons 
for believing that the accumulation of 
rheumatic matter in the blood may be 
the result of defective uterine antion. 

M. Briquet having employed with ad- 
vantage sulphate of quinine in the treat- 
ment of typhoid fever, has had recourse to 
it in acute rheumatism. In his memoir, 
read to the French Academy,* he has de- 
tailed 23 cases treated in the following he- 
roic manner: On the first da'y, 4, 5, or 6 
grapimes (5J to liss.) of the suiph. quins 
(according to the age, &c. of the patient) 
were given, suspended in mucilnge, in di- 
vided doses in the course of twelve hours. 
The same doses were repeated on the se- 
cond and third days, when the symptoms 
had usually abated, and the doses were 
gradually diministhed by grs. xx. per diem. 
The averaire duration of the pain and swel- 
ling of the joints was from three to live 
days. In more than one-third there was 
cardiac complication, recent or chronic. In 
all but four there was a marked abatement 
of the symptoms in twenty-four hours. 
The date of the affection did not influence 
the cure. Relapses occurred in two only. 
M. Devergie, in testing Briquet's state- 
mentsf began with smaller doses, and gra- 
dually increased them, and made trial of 
the same remedy in chronic cases. He 
confirms Briquet's views, except that in 
acute cases he would give smaller doses 
than in the chronic. Other examples of 
the efficacy of Briquet's plan may be found 
scattered through the French journals, and 
Signer Mascheroni treated 40 cases in the 
L(Kli hospital^ with the best results, two 
or three only presenting any cardiac affec- 

* ;S6ance, Oct. 15, 1643; Gazette des 
Hdpitaux, Nov. 17. 
t Gazette Medicale, Dec. 30, 184-2. 
4:Gazetta Medicadl Milano, Feb. 1^43. 



tion. The general resolt, hoWeVer, of the 
investigations to which Briquet's memoir 
has led, is decidedly opposed to both the 
safety and utility of his plan. Several fatal 
cases have occurred in the French hospi- 
tals,* from these hemic doses. The con- 
flicting opinions in reference to the toxical 
effects of large doses of quinine induced 
M. Meliet to investigate the whole sub- 
ject afresh, and Messrs. Andral, Begntn, 
&c., have reported on the memoir present- 
ed by Melier to the French Academy, j- 
His experiments suflieieotly prove the poi- 
sonous effects on dogs, of large doses, viz., 
gr. 15 and upwards. The blood was al- 
ways found fluid, and the brain, lungs, 
and gastro* enteric mucous membrane con- 
gested. The symptoms in men and dogs 
are similar, viz., intoxication, disturbance 
of the senses, diarrhoea, hematuria, amau- 
rosis, deafness (very frequent), aphonia, 
delirium, coma, epileptiform, convulsions, 
and death. [These statements correspond 
with those of Giaccomiri, as the result of 
his experiments ; ** Annali Univers. di Me- 
dicina," March, 1841.] Melier shows that 
the utility of moderate doses of quinine in 
certain forms of rheumatism had been long 
ago pointed out by other physicians* e. g., 
Morton, Leroy, &c., and the reporters refer 
to Hay garth's clinical researches, who ob- 
tained the best results from doses of gr. 
10 and upwards of bark every four hours. 
Or. Popham's observations on this subjects 
induce him to believe that hark is most 
useful in the fibrous form of rheumatism, 
and after the more acuie symptoms have 
been combated by antiphlogistic means. 
If cardiac symptoms are present, the bark 
should be deferred till these are overcome. 
Periodicity of the symptoms, whether pro- 
duced by the treatment or peculiar to the 
attack, calls for bark, and especially when 
profuse colliquative acid sweats are pre- 
sent, and the pulse small and feeble. Dr. 
J. J. Furnival} contends that acute rheu- 
matism consists essentially in an acid state 
of the blood, and that the best treatment 
consists of the use of alkalies and anti- 
phlogistics, since adopting which, he has 
never met with a single example of car- 
diac complication. The treatment of rheu- 
matism by large doses o^ nitre has also at- 



* L'Gxaminateor Medicale, t. iii ., No. 
16; and Gaz. des Hdp. U April, 1843. 

t Bulletin de I'Acad. Roy. de MH., 31 
May and 15 June, 1843, 

t Dublin Medical Journal, Sept 1844. 

§ Lancet, June 1, 1844. 
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traeted maeh attemion. M. Martin Solon* 
appears to have been led to this mode of 
treatment by the observations of Brock* 
leaby, Macbride, and others, and by the 
consideration of the contra-stimulant, tern* 
perant qaalities of the salt. Since 1840 he 
has thus treated 33 cases of severe acute 
rheumatism, demanding active means, of 
which 30 were cured from the second to 
the seventh day of treatment. Nitre, he 
states, iS' easily tolerated by rheumatic pa- 
tients in doses of from Zv. to 5^^** ^^ ^^® 
34 hours, if given in large quantities of di- 
luent drinks. It is in acute cases only 
that it is useful, and its sole apparent ef- 
fects are diminution of the heat of the skin 
and of the frequency of the pulse. It pre- 
vents the occurrence of endocarditis, and 
shortens the period of eonvalescenoe s but 
in complicated cases does not supersede 
the necessity for blood-letting. M. Mon- 
neret,f however, in an instructive memoir 
on the comparative effects of treatment by 
colchicum, nitre, and blood-letting, states 
that the influence of nitre on the progress 
of eight severe cases appeared absolutftly 
null. Neither the heat of skin nor quick- 
ness of pulse was in the least affected. 
Professor Forget,^ on the contrary, con- 
tends that nitre in lar^e doses is a remedy 
of real efficacy in certain eases^ and that in 
doses of from 8 to 45 drachms, given with 
diluents, it is rarely productive of any ill 
consequences. M. Requin's experiments^ 
are strongly corroborative of the efficacy of 
Dr. Corrigan's treatment by opium, but do 
not Justify the abandonment of depletion. 

FEVER) EPIDEMIC OF SCOTLAND. 

A very extensive epidemic of fever 
has prevailed in Scotland, having many 
of the characters of yellow fever, and 
which has been described by several 
very competent observers. In Dr. Cor- 
maek's Treatise will be found a full 
account of the history of the epidemic 
and its peculiar featnres ; but the dis- 
tinctive characters are so well exhi- 

** Bull de I'Acad. Roy., &c., t ix., p. 
130. See also, for further observations on 
the nitre treatment, Allgem. Med. Cent. 
Zeitnng, 25 iMar. 1843, par Dr. C. F. fiar- 
tels. 

f Arch. G6n. de Med., March, 1844, p. 
369. 

X Boll. 66n. de Therap , t. xxv., p. 5. 

$ Bull, de TAcad., Oct. 1843. 



bited in Professor Alison's short paper, 
and his high character as a philosophi- 
cal observer (especially on this par- 
ticular subject) is such, that hiH state- 
ment will be taken as the basis of the 
following account of this new epi- 
demic. 

After stating* that the ordinary fever had 
been rare. Dr. Alison says that the great 
majority of cases are essentially different 
in their'symptoms and progress from strict- 
ly typhoid cases, and from any form of 
continued fever that he has seen generally 
prevalent: 1. In duration, whinh is uni- 
formly sliort ; some having a crisis on the 
fifth, a majority on the seventh, and hardly 
any protracted beyond the ninth day. 
When death takes place it is early ; in 
every case he has seen or heard of, be- 
fore the ninth day. 2. None have shown 
the true febrile eruption, though some have 
had petechis- 3. An unusually large pro- 
portion have become yellow, generally on 
the fifth day. This has been almost uni- 
formly attended with fulness of the hypo- 
chondria, dulness on percussion, and ten- 
derness—generally with much vomiting ; 
sometimes of dark green bile, sometimes 
of the brownish matter like hare soup, so 
often seen in cases of orcninic abdominal 

19 

disease. He has 'not seen any black vr>- 
miting« but the stools have sometimes had 
the character of melosna. He thinks the 
bile, in this state, has never disappeared 
from the stools, and in fatal cases tlie bile- 
ducts were pervious, and contained (as also 
the duodenum) an abundance of bile. The 
liver was enlarged, but not otherwise dis- 
eased. Most of the fatal cases have been 
jaundiced ; but many jaundiced patients 
have done well with little treatment. Most 
of these have shown the petechial spots, 
and in one case a blister applied to the 
epigastrium rose filled with serum quite 
blank. 4. Both in the jaundiced and non- 
jaundiced cases, there has been much sick- 
ness and vomiting, always abating when 
the critical sweats took place. 5. Almost 
every case has relapsed, the majority on the 
fourteenth day : the relapses being of 
shorter duration than the first attack, and 
seldom attended with jaundice. In all 
fatal cases there was inflammation to a 
great extent of the mucous membrane of 
the bowels. 6. It has abated almost uni- 

* Scottish and North of England Med. 
Gazette, Oct 7, 1843; in London and Ed- 
inburgh Medical Journal, March, 1844. 
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formly by critical sweats, preceded fre- 
quently by violent rigors. 7. Daring and 
after the sweats* there have been severe 
pains of the limbs, of the character of mus- 
cular rheumatism. 8. The mortality has 
been very small, not more than one in 
thirty, and chiefly among the old, or where 
there was obvious complication. 9. Every 
pregnant woman has miscarried. In two 
the mother died ; in one, though the he- 
morrhage was considerable, the uterus con- 
tracted well. In both the fatal cases rapid 
sinking followed an attack of pain in the 
side; in one there was pneumonia, and in 
the other enlar<red and softened spleen. 
The body in this case rapidly putrified, 
and the blood-globules examined by the 
microscope, were irregular in form and 
size. The mode of fatal termination has 
been like that in other forms of fever, from 
embarrassment of function and alteration 
of structure of some particular organ, 
usually of the brain, with general failure 
of the circulation. 

The great majority of cases required 
very little treatment. Remedies directed 
to relieve the symptoms and meet the local 
complications, generally mitigated the suf- 
ferings of the patient, and in some in- 
stances diminished or averted the danger. 
Headache and other uneasy symptoms of 
the early periods were relieved by bleed- 
ing, which, however, neither shortened the 
disease nor prevented relapses; and some 
iiad a slow unsteady convalescence. Leech- 
ing, shaving, and sponging the head, with 
purgatives, gave relief in the early stage, 
and afterwards an opiate on the third night, 
and repeated for several nights, was of 
signal service in palliating the very uneasy 
sensations of this period. Antiroonials 
and Dover's powder favoured the sweats ; 
leeches, blisters, and calomel and opium 
relieved the sickness and vomiting. Some 
with petechias recovered rapidly under the 
Qse of chlorate of soda : few required large 
doses of wine. 

Does this fever proceed from the. same 
poison as the ordinary typhus, or is it a 
distinct disease ^ The one has succeeded 
the other within narrow limits of time ai»d 
space in difierent parts of the town. One 
man in the infirmary went through both 
diseases before leaving the ward. The 
new has differed from other epidemics by 
the extent and rapidity of its spread in 
summer time; but in regard to the mode 
of its extension (by contagion) and the 
persona liable to be affected, it has differed 
in nothing from other epidemics. Dr. Hen« 



derson remarks,* that a third, fourth, or 
fifth relapse sometimes occurred, and he 
met with instances, of the same persons 
exhibiting the two forms of fever (the epi- 
demic and typhus) within a very short 
time, which he considers a proof of their 
distinctness. He noticed also, enlarge- 
ment of the spleen, and derangement of the 
functions of the kidneys ; and in fatal cases 
terminating by convulsions, he detected 
urea in the blood and in the serum, effused 
within the cranium. [The same condition 
of the spleen was noticed by Dr. Graves 
in the Dublin epidemic of some years 
back.] Dr. Spillanf has called attention 
to the resemblance of the present epide- 
mic in ail the important features, to that de- 
scribed by Hippocrates as occurring in the 
island of Thasns off the coast of Thrace, 
where the same state of the spleen is re- 
ferred to. (Vide Clifton's edition of Hip^ 
pocrates on Air, &c., p. 63.) 

In Dr. M^Kenzie's account of the Glas- 
gow epidemic, especial reference is made 
to the peculiar form of ophthalmia which 
succeeded to this fever; in describing 
which, he states, that in the greater num- 
ber of cases all the textures of the eye suf- 
fered from inflammation, which therefore, 
he thinks, may most properly be called 
ophthalmitis. Sometimes, however, the 
inflammation was confined to one or two 
textures. It bore most resemblance to 
rheumatic ophthalmia, or rheumatic iritis; 
but its closest resemblance was to sympa- 
thetic ophthalmia from wounds of the edge 
of the cornea or sclerotica. His treatment 
consisted of depletion, mercury, belladon- 
na, and bark. 

Dr. \rrott^ has described the disease as 
it occurred in Dundee, where it was pre- 
ceded by a gradual decline of the ordinary 
fever. Black* vomiting, he states, was 
common, and the bile generally found vis- 
cid and thick. The post-mortem appear- 
ances corresponded remarkably with those 
observed by the French commission in 
Gibraltar, in 1828, particularly in refer- 
ence to the condition of the liver, which 

* Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal, Jan. 1844. 

t London and Edinburgh Monthly Jour- 
nal, Feb. 1844, p. 176. 

i Medical Gazette, 1843, vol. i., p. 235. 
For further accounts of the epidemic as it 
appeared in GUsgow, vide Mr. Reid*s pa- 
per in Lond. Med. Gaz., vol. i., 1843-4, p. 
358, and Dr. Smith in Edinb. Med. and 
Surgical Journal, Jan. 1844. 
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Louis coDsidera the anatomical character 
of yellow fever. — Ibid. 

FBTBR TYPHOID. 

M. de Larrogne calls attention* to 
the admitted occasional absence of all 
the so-called pathognomonic symp- 
toms of typhoid fever, the rose-colour- 
ed lenticular spots, sudamina, diar- 
rhcBa, pain in the right iliac fossa, me- 
teorism, and nasal hemorrhage, and 
therefore to their insufficiency as dia- 
gnostic signs. From his own clinical 
observations he believeH himself justi- 
fied in saying, that the four following 
phenomena are present from the onset, 
and place the typhoid nature of the 
fever beyond doubt: 1. Stupor, which 
presents various shades and forms, ac- 
cording to the causes, peculiarities, and 
intensity of the disease. 2. Dilatation 
of the pupils, which is signally inva- 
riable. 3. The pulverulence or brown- 
ish coating of the interior of the nos- 
trils. 4. Gurgling in the situation of 
the caecum, and termination of the 
ilium, which may be discovered in all 
cases if sought for with care. When- 
ever these four symptoms have been 
noticed, they will certainly be follow- 
ed by the other phenomena which 
generally constitute the disease. M. 
Amed^^e Latourf also, advances the 
following propositions, though not un- 
reservedly ; 1. That the diagnosis of 
typhoid fever is not so clear, or easy 
as represented. 2. That some erup- 
tive fevers, variola amongst others, 
may commence with an assemblage of 
symptoms identical with those which 
constitute typhoid fever. 3. That when 
the varioloid eruption is developed the 
typhoid symptoms disappear. 4. That 
these typhoid symptoms coincide with 
or complicate a number of different 
diseases. 5. That the typhoid symp- 
toms, in the commencement of these 
diseases, have no influence on their 
development or progress. And lastly, 



L 



• Bulletin de I'Acad. Roy. de Med., t. 
vui.. p. 15. 
t Bulletin Gen. de Therap., Dec. 1843. 



that at this period, they afford no indi- 
cation for special treatment. 

Some. general remarks on the distinction 
between typhus exanthematicus and abdo- 
minalis, will be found in Dr. Miguel's pa- 
per.'*' He considers more active treatment 
to be required in the latter than in the for- 
mer. Dr. Bartelsf has detailed three cases 
in which the appearance of sores on the 
tongue was regarded as critical in the 
course of typhus fever (nerven JUhef), no 
mercury having been given. M. Rayer+ 
has related to the French Academy a well- 
marked fatal case of typhoid fever occur- 
ring in a woman eu 56, in which the pa- 
thognomonic anatomical lesions found after 
death were equally well marked. A simi- 
lar case in a woman 6.3. years of age is 
given by Dr. Bartlett.§ [In his work on 
Typhoid Fever, Chomel stated that there 
was only one anthentio case on record of 
typhoid fever occurring in a person more 
than fifty years of age; bat in 1837, M. 
Prus read to the Societcl de M6decine, an 
example in a woman set. 78.} Dr. Richter 
of Dasseldorf,!! relates a case in which 
ammonia was excreted by the skin of a pa- 
tient sufifering under typhus fever. Three 
days before death, when the patient was 
in a state of stupor, the face and hair of the 
head and beard were observed to be co- 
vered with a whitish shining matter-like 
spermaceti. On closer examination, the 
face was found sprinkled with minute spots 
of a whitish substance, which on being re- 
moved, left the skin with a punctated ap- 
pearance. The excretion continued till 
death, after which the thighs also were 
found covered with small needle-like crys- 
tals. Chemical examination proved that 
the excreted matter was alkaline and am- 
moniacal, and contained in addition a 
whitish-yellow substance soluble in ether. 
[Lieblg has shown the presence of ammo- 
nia in the air in the vicinity of typhus pa- 
tients; and Donn6 and Prout ascertained 
that the rhomboidal prisms in the urine 
and fiBces consist of phosphate of ammo- 
nia and magnesia, but the excretion of am- 
monia by the skin of typhus patients, is a 
fact equally new and important.] The e^* 

* Casper's Wocheu., Dec. 17, 1842. 

f AUgem. Med. Centr. Zeitung, 11 and 
U Jan. 1843. 

i Bulletin de I'Acad. Roy. de Med., t. 
viii. p. 37. 

§ Boston Med. and Surg. Journ., Oct. 1 , 
1842. 

II Oesterreich. Med. Woehens, 1843, p« 
457. 
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says of Mr. Ross, on Typhus Fever, which 
have appeared in the " Lancet," contain 
the results of his attempts to apply the 
doctrines of modern organic chemistry to 
the elucidation of the pathology and treat- 
ment of this disease.* M. Rayer's ohser- 
▼ations can only be referred to as contain- 
ing much that is interesting in reference to 
the existence of typhoid fever in animals.f 
The following papers elucidating the 
statistics of fever in Great Britain, are 
worthy of notice, and may be referred to 
with advantage. Statistical and Patholo- 
gical Report "of Cases of Fever treated in 
the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh, in the 
year ending September 30th, 1842, by Tho- 
mas B. Peacock, M. D.t On the Statistics 
of Fever in St. Thomas's Hospital, with 
reference to treatment, by H. Burton, 
M.D.§ This report contains an elaborate 
analysis of all the fever cases which fell 
nnder the author's care during six years. 
A paper on the Statistics of Fever in Ed- 
inburgh during a series of nine years, 
with especial reference to the influence of 
season, by Dr. Knox.jl The highest ave- 
rage number of cases occurred in the fol- 
lowing months, and in the following order : 
December, November, January, Mar^h; 
and the lowest averages were presented by 
the months of February, August, and May. 
Some valuable practical observations on 
the continued fever of the middle and 
southern parts of Virginia, from 1816 to 
1829, have been given by Dr. J. P. Met- 
tauer.t A systematic Treatise on Fever 
has been published by Dr. E. Bartlett,** 
hi which the author endeavours to show 
that the typhoid fever of France, appa- 
rently the most frequent form of fever in 
America, is a distinct species from the 
typhus of that country and of England. — 
Ibid. 

Febrile Calarieity. 

BY BENNET DOWLER, M.D. 

One of the defects of my monograph 



* Lancet, Feb. 25, and March 4, 1843. 
t L'Experience, 27th April, 1843. 

# Lond. and Edinb. Monthly Journal, 
May, 1843. 

§ London Med. Gazette, vol. i., 1843, 
pp. 204, 503, 599. 

II Ibid., Aug. 25, 1843. 

*i American Journal of Med. Sciences, 
July, 1843. 

•• History, &c., of Typhoid and Typhus 
Fever, by Kiisha Bartlett, M. D. ; Phila- 
delphia, 1842. 



upon this subject, alluded to in the Bul- 
letin of Medical Science for Angust, 
has been, in some degree, remedied by 
the recent publication of several cases 
in the Philadelphia iVIedical Examiner, 
and in the Boston Journal of Surgery 
and Medicine — cases indicating the 
previous, as well as the post-mortem 
temperature in the same persons. I 
ask the favour of laying before the read- 
ers of the Bulletin of Medical Science, 
a few histories of a diflferent character. 

CASES ILLXJSTRATIVB OP THE MINIMUM 
TEMPERATURE OP YEH.0W-FEVER, 
INFLUENCED, AS IT IS SUPPOSED, BY 
ENORMOUS SANGUINEOUS EMISSIONS 
AND EXUDATIONS OF BLOOD. 

J. H., born in Virginia, aged 30, 
boatman — last from St. Louis — stout 
and muscular — sick labours — bled 20 
to 26 oz, — in 10 minutes the blood 
gave 100° ; 30 m. after, the hand, in 
10 m. 103° ; right axilla 5 m. 104° — 
left 5 m. 107° nearly— 5m. 107°. [Was 
cupped freely, and bled from the arm 
in like manner a second time the same 
day.] 

2d day. Cupped 20 oz. — died at 
25 m» past M.; 25 m. after death — 
room 85° — axilla 10 m. 100° — 5 m. 
103°, and stationary. Perineum 5 m. 
101°; axilla 5 m. 102°, nearly — 5 m. 
101°; rectum 10 m. 102°— 5 m. 102°; 
axilla 10 m. over 100° — at 1 h. and 
20 m. after death. The muscular con- 
tractility, feeble, transient (10 m.). A 
blow on the flexor? of the extended 
arm, caused the cadaver to drag a 
heavy hatchet along the stone floor to 
his side, unable to raise it up to the 
chest — a second blow caused no mo- 
lion. Rigidity tardy and slight. 

H. D., born in Ireland, aged 23, re- 
sident two years ; treatment-^ baths, 
enemata, sinapisms, blisters, quinine, 
porter, castor-oil — 14 lbs. of blood 
drawn from the arras in 5 days at se- 
veral limes — extensively cupped twice 
•—40 leeches, and had spontaneous 
hemorrhage before he died^ (I did not 
witness all these facts, but many phy- 
sicians and students did.) Two hours 
after death — air 64°; axilla in 25 m. 
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100^; rectum 10 m. 96°. Axilla 4 h. 
after death 95^. In 6 boura abdomi- 
nal convexity from offensive gas ; body, 
limbs and neck, free from cadaveric 
rigidity -— no cuniraciility— body large 
—free from emaciation, yellow, gene- 
ral anaemia, etc. 

Mra. D., aged 80; had before death 
an enormous tumefaction over nearly 
hair of the exterior of the left chef<t — 
Dead 30 m.; air 87°; axilla 10 m. near- 
ly 100"; vagina 10 m. over lOO''; — all 
the limbs contractile; the arm raised ^ — 
the hand was carried to, or near, the 
umbilicus after every blow; in 3 hours 
a slight rigidity set in, but totally dis- 
appeared in 5 hours, leaving every joint 
limber. Purplish discoloration of the 
skin on the left chest ; the cellular tis- 
sue densely infiltrated with semi-orga- 
nized blood ; below this stratum and 
behind the mamma an enormous inter- 
muscular apoplexy, or to speak more 
mechanically, a reservoir of fluid blood, 
was found, amounting to several 
pounds, enclosed between the clavicle, 
the sternum, the inferior border of the 
great pectoral, and the axilla. This 
great cavern, two feet in circumference, 
was deepest (not less than 3 inches) 
under the upper margin of the mamma, 
and was not intersected by the fibres 
or shreds of any tissue whatever. 

TYPHOID FEVER. 

May 2d, 1844. P. M., born in, and. 
last from France; aged 35; resident 7 
years; sick 8 days; treated with mor- 
phia; vs. 8 oz.; cups, enemata, blis- 
ter, emetic. At 4i hours before death- 
air 88''; hand 10 m. 90""; axilla 10 m. 
104^; fold of the arm 5 m. 99°; pop- 
liieus 5 m. 99^. At 30 m. after death 
— air 79°; axilla 5 m. 104°; 5 m. 105^; 
popliteusfi m. 100^^; axilla 5 m. 105|°; 
popliteus 5 m. I00s°; 5 m. 101°; ax- 
illa 5 m. 106°, stationary ; bend of the 
arm 101°, stationary; rectum 5 m. 100°; 
bend of the arm 5 m. 101°; groin 5 m. 
102°; bend of the arm 5 m. 100°; groin 
10 m. 100"^; hand 5 m.91°; 5 m. 100°; 
rectum 5 m. 106°; 5 m. 107i; (arm 
extended, axilla exposed ;) axilla 5 m. I 
101°; rectum 3 m. 108°; axilla 3 m. 



101°; rectum 2 m. 109; axilla 2 m. 
lOli ; rectum, 2 m. 110$; axilla 2 m. 
102°; rectum 2 m. 110^. Darkness 
put a stop to these experiment?, which 
were made with an accurate Fahren- 
heit and a Reaumur's thermometer, at 
the same time. However incredible 
may seem these calorific movements, I 
must say that they are facts, most care- 
fully noted at the moment of their oc- 
currence. 

May 3d ; 17 hours after death — air 
83^; brain 20 m. 83°; 10 m. 83°; thigh 
(the centre), 15 m. 89°. — Anatomical 
Summary: — Mucous tissues of the chest 
red ; serous red, vascular ; redness, 
brittleness, and hypertrophy of the 
heart generally ; its exterior, and mach 
of its pericardium, covered with a red, 
strawberry-like, shaggy, membraniform 
exudation ; brittle, spongy, and un- 
even :* hypereemia of the left lung; cre- 
pitant : right lung many times heavier 
than natural ; sank in water like a 
stone ; bled when incised (red hepatu 
zation), moderate hypertrophy of the 
spleen, liver, and mesenteric glands. 
'I'he elliptical patches, (glands of Pey- 
er,) were developed in the pustular 
form* having small, central, black dot- 
tings. Nearly two pounds of indura- 
ted feces, lodged in, and almost com- 
pletely enveloped by, the pouches of 
the large intestine. The duodenum 
was tied over the cock of a hydrant ; a 
powerful stream of water, sent through 
the whole tract of the bowels, failed, 
in half an hour, to dislodge tliPHc 
masses. 1 am the more particular in this 
case, because its calorific history is 
very irregular. To say nothing of 
the greater heat in the dead than in 
the living body, the post-mortem com- 
parisons alone are sofiiciently curious : 
the rectum an hour after death is 100°; 
in two hours it is 110s, and when the 
experiments ended it had fallen only 
i°; the dead hand in 5 m. rose 9°, that 
is 10° beyond the livinff- 

* These appearances of the henrt and its an- 
oezes, not here fully descrihed, are well repre- 
sented in Prof. Crnveiihier's Awtt. Path. ]6 
Lwr, PL 2. Mai, du Cteur — PericardUe. 
Fol, colored, Paris. 
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The following case of typhoid (a 
rare malady in this climate), corre- 
sponded very well with Prof. Louis's 
descriptions both in its ante-mortem 
history and morbid anatomy, with the 
exception of the *• rose-coloured lenti- 
cular spots." The lesions in number, 
magnitude, form, and colour, bore a 
strong resemblance to those extraordi- 
nary (I will not say exaggerated) 
plates, four in number, which Cruveil- 
hier has given to illustrate, what he 
calls Ventirite folliculeuse primitive 
aigue, {^nat. Path. 7c. Livr. PI. 4, 
3, 2, 1). This case, strange enough, 
represented all his varieties, as, 1, la 
forme granuleuse et gauffrie; 2, la 
form.e pustuhuae; ^^ la forme ulcer- 
euse; 4, la forme gangreneuse.* 

W. I., born in Germany, aged 22; 
last from New York by sea ; resident 
3 weeks ; sick 30 days ; treated chiefly 
with mercurial inunctions, blisters, 
quinine, and antimonials. * Jan, 30, 
air about 77°; hand 12 m. 104"*; axilla 
10 m. 108^0; popliteal 5 m. 106. 

Feb. 5; air 73*^; oxilla 10 m. 104°; 
hand 5 m. 100^; died 40 hours after- 
wards. 

SIMPLE FEVFR. {ReCOVBTyS) 

R. M., aged 19; acclimated'; sick 4 
days; air 83°, and growing warmer. 
Bled about 16 or 17 oz. in a large delf 
wash bowl : during the operation, the 
mercury oscillated from 94° to 951° 
in 3 m. after, the blood coagulated at 
94°, in 16 m. fell to 93i°, and then at 
the end of every 5 m. as follows, with 
the utmost precision : — 925°, 01°, 
00°, 89°, 88°, 87°, 86°, 85°, 84°, 83°, 
82°, 81i°, 81°, 80i°, 80°, 80°. The 
bowl was slowly heated (for 20 m.) 

* Plates, still more than descriptions, are 
liable to be overcoloored ; the former may repre- 
sent form, colour, and size, bat utterly fail in 
the more important elements, of indaration, 
softening, brittleness, tenacity, vascular fullness 
and collapse, wejght, etc., and, yet Professor 
C, in his plates of the diseases of the stomach, 
not only attempts to portray cohenon or con- 
Mftenee, bat to distingaish its varieties as ra- 
mottisementpvttae^e — ram, gtUUmiforme (Anat 
Path. L. lU, PI. 1, 2). A hard bMcnit differs 
from a soft one, and so of an apple ; but who 
can paint this differeocef 

VOL. m.— 30 



I in the sun, and. over warm water, so as 
to raise the mercury in the centre of 
the clot to 94°, the bottom bein^ 96°. 
The caloric entering chiefly by the ex- 
terior, the whole mass of metal is 
supposed to have averaged a greater 
temperature than 96°, while the blood 
was secured into a cold vessel, and, a 
priori ought to refrigerate by contact, 
with a velocity incomparably greater. 
From first to last, the thermometer re- 
mains in the clot. The bowl is in the 
same place. The air is nearly sta- 
tionary. The physical caloric has the 
advantage greatly ; it permeates the 
whole vessel. Will it dissipate itself 
by contact and radiation more slowly 
than the animal or morbid caloric of 
the same temperature? Let as see. 
The starting point is the same. At 
the end of every 5 m. the vessels are as 
follow: 92°, 90°, 88i°, 87^, 86i°, 
85i°, 84i°, 84°,83i°, 83°, 83°, thus that 
in 1 hour, the morbid heat falls 10°, in 
1 hour 30 m. it reaches its equilibrium 
or stationary point; — the physical 
caloric reaches this point in 45 m., 
that is, in exactly half the time the 
animal caloric loses nothing during the 
first 15 m. in a cold vessel. The phy- 
sical caloric, though in a heated vessel, 
loses nearly 6° in the same period. 

At the conclusion of this experiment 
(made Ang.2d, 1845), the patient's tem- 
perature was taken as follows: hancl 3 
m. 99i°,2 m.lOO°, 2 m.l01°; 1 m.l01°, 
axilla 2 m. 102^°, 1 m. 103°, 1 m. 
1031°, 1 m. 103J°, 1 m. 103i° ; bend of 
the arm 1 m. 100j°, 1 ro. 101°, 1 m. 
10U°, 1 m. 102°, 1 ro. 102°. 

SUDDEN DEATH, 

During a paroxysm of fever which 

lasted six or seven hours — an 

enormous stone in the bladder. 

A Parisian, fat and stout, resident 7 

years, aged 46 (whom I had repently 

cured of an acute pleurisy), called one 

morning for advice — said he had bad 

a 'Mhousand claps** — had saflTered 

much in the pelvic and lumbar regions ; 

was then passing bloody urine — re* 

fused to be sounded, or to take any- 

thiug, but •« les ptisttne»'*—snef draokt 
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and w&llced about during the day. At 
9 p.MM^^i^r ^ violent chitl, was affected 
wiih intense fever; 7 hours after the 
chill, he arose to urinaie, and fell in- 
stantly dead. In from 30 to 50 mi- 
nutes after, I saw him : — neck be- 
coming rigid, thumbs flexed into the 
palms ; eyes open, extremely promi- 
nent, injected, ecchymosed, glassy, 
pupils dilated — face tumid, angles of 
the mouth depressed : (air mild, May :) 

axilla 15 ra. lOS*", 25 m. more 105 ; 

5 m. 104° ; 15 m. 104. Post-mortem 

examination restricted to the bladder, 
which was internally red, rough, thick- 
ened, and vascular, and contained a flat- 
tened calculus, nearly two inches in its 
greater diameter, and half as thick. 

On the same day, this man*s chere 
amte, who was almost hioribund from 
the most profuse menorrhagia, gave, 
after repeated trials, only 82° in the 
hands. She recovered — but, a few 
weeks after, she died in the country. 

In conclusion, I must say, that if I 
do not make any deductions from these 
and similar facts, it is not because I 
think them devoid of practical uses in 
Physiology, Pathology, and Thera- 
peutics. 

PAPERS READ AT THE MEETING OF THE 
' BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

Qur readers (says the Athenaeum) are 
aware, from the Report of the Council 
(see ante^ p. 611,) that it had been, by 
a resolution of the General Committee, 
referred to the Council to consider the 
propriety of so modifying the title and 
regulations of this Section, that it 
might include a more general range of 
subjects ; also of the proceedings 
thereon talten by the Council. On 
Tuesday, at the close of the Sectional 
proceedings, Dr. Hayiland, the Presi- 
dent, informed the members present 
that the Council referred the subject 
back to the Committee of the Section, 
requesting a report thereon during the 
present meeting ; that after an anxious 
consideration, and with the assistance 
of a large committee, formed specially 
for this purpose, the following resolii^ 



tions' had been passed : — *^ That the 
Committee of Section E. of the Bri* 
tish Association are fully conTineed of 
the utility and importance of the Sec- 
tion, and that it be recommended by 
the Committee that the tide of the 
Section be changed to that of' *' Phy- 
siology/"— It was further resolvedt 
" That the foregoing resolution , when 
presented to the General Committee, 
be accompanied by a brief ^tatenvent 
of the reasons which led to the recom- 
mendation." — These resolutions had 
been placed in the hands of Prof. Phil- 
lips, acconapanied by the brief state- 
ment alluded to, for presentation to the 
General Committee. Dr. Haviland 
concluded by stating that the object 
desired to be effected by the change 
proposed was the introduction into the 
Section of all those papers which elu- 
cidated life under all its conditions, 
normal and abnormal, whether by the 
aid of chemistry, anatomy, statistical 
inquiry, or pathological research. In 
order that this should be the iresult at 
future meeungs, he requested the as- 
sistance and co-operation of all the 
members who were anxious that the 
proceedings of this Section should sus- 
tain the dignity of the profei*sion and 
the character of the Association. 

The Section did not meet till Sa- 
turday. 

Mr. Sibson presented an apparatus for 
delineating correctly the relative position 
and size of the viscera, either in their 
healthy condition or changed by disease. 
It consisted of a square frame, covered by 
transparent lace or muslin, which will per- 
manently bear chalk marks. By taking 
the outlines of the objects to be sketched 
(deformities, well marked conditions of 
thoracic^ or abdominal viscera, &c.) on the 
surface looking perpendicularly at the ob- 
ject, a correct outline is easily produced 
even by those who are not artists ; this 
sketch can be readily transferred to paper 
by pressure, and if necessary may be re- 
duced by the application of the pentagrash. 
M. Sibson gave an illustration of its use by 
making sketches from the living body, and 
entered into numerous pathological details 
to show the importance of frequent delinea- 
tion, to ascertain the progress of internal 
and external disease during treatment. 
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Dr. Brooke sogrgestad an improTenei^ 
to the apparatus by attach ins to the frame 
a pencil movincr parallel to itself anc) per- 
pendicular to the plane, by means of joint- 
ed rods, as in the sockets sometimes 
adapted to a readingr chair. 

Dr. Maedonald read a paper ** On Cra- 
nial Vertebre." The author commenced 
by enforcing the value and necessity of the 
study of what had been termed Transcen- 
dental Anatomy. After alluding to the 
labours of the foreign and British investi- 
gators of the subject, Dr. Maedonald laid 
(h>wn the elementary parts forming a ver- 
tebra, which he stated to be fint^ a body, 
forming part of the cauliM centralis of the 
vertebral column ; aeeond, the posterior 
lamiote, which meeting on the mesial plane 
form the arch of the vertebral canal, hav- 
ing the spinous processes more or less de- 
veloped : each lamina is again subdivided 
into three elementary divisions, which he 
denominates protomeral, deutomeral, and 
tfitomeral ; besides these there afe, thirds 
anterior lamine connected with the eaulU 
eentralUj exemplified in the ribs and part 
of the pelvis, and also in the bones of the 
face. Retaining these divisions of earcb 
vertebra, the author described the cranial 
▼ertebne, as three pairs arising from the 
spine: ^rst, the occipital; second, the 
fiphenoidal; third, the ingrassio-ethrao- 
frontal ; by attentively examining the com- 
ponent laminae of these vertebrae, he iden- 
tified all the usually described portions of 
the cranium. The facial bones he resolved 
into two pairs of vertebrte : first, the su- 
perciliary ; second, the adnasal. By a mi- 
nute demonstration the author endeavoured 
to establish the details of his system, 
which he contended was applicable 
to all the zoological classes and as well 
marked in the insect tribe as in the mam- 
malia. 

Dr. Brooke presented an instrument to 
aesiat in the discovery of foreign bodies by 
auscultation. It consisted of a catheter or 
#oand, with a circular sounding-board, six 
inches in diameter, attached perpendicu- 
larly at its extremity, which increases the 
aentation derived ifrom the contact of its 
other end against a small calculus or frag- 
ment after lithotripsy, which might other- 
wise escape detection, and lay the founda- 
tion of future- disease. The effect of the 
sounding-board was demonstrated. A sound 
produced by the contact of a small fras;- 
mentin a small hag, which cpuld scarcely 
be heard by the holder of the instrument 
without the sounding-boarcl, became perr 
fectly audible on its applicatioa. 



Dr. Leeson read a paper ^* On End os- 
mose and Exosmose, as infiaenc^d by G il- 
vanism." He first adverted to the experi- 
ments of Dutrochet and Porret ; from er- 
rors in these experiments the oriorlnal idea 
of Dutrochet was soon abandoned, viz., 
that electricity was the efficient cause of 
the phenomena ; these errors were explain- 
ed. The author investigated the subject 
by a series of experiments free' from those 
errors, some of which were exhibited : 
from which he concluded that 'endosmose 
and exosmose were greatly promoted by 
electricity, but that although this is so, 
the phenomena may exist without any 
galvanic or electrical condition being pre- 
sent. 

Dr. Fowler communicated some further 
particulars relative to the ease of the wo- 
man who was blind, deaf, and dumb, in 
Rotherhithe workhouse ;— her faculties have 
improved by education. 

Dr. Laycock read a paper "On the Con- 
necting Fibres of the Brain, in reference to 
Thought and Action.*' — The author stated, 
that he looked on those views as correct, 
which considered the brain as an extensive 
periphery of nervous matter, analogous to 
that which exists on the surface of the 
body ; on this periphery, sensorial changes 
are excited, first by incident excitor im- 
pressions derived from without the external 
periphery ; secondly, from impressions de- 
rived from other portions of the brain, the 
internal periphery; there was thus a set 
of intercommunicating fibrild between all 
parts of each symmetrical half of the brain 
and spinal cord. Dr. Laycock observed, 
that this intercommunication actually took 
place in the ganglia of the spinal cord, an 
impression being diffused through the 
parts of the ganglia. He showed that this 
view of the internal mechanism of the 
brain explained the cases of paralysis in 
which the muscles act normally under cer- 
tain conditions, as, for exainpte, when an 
individual cannot spnak what he thinks^ 
but is able to read aloud, or repeat what 
is spoken to him. Dr. I^ayoock was of 
opinion that in sqch an es^ample there was 
no interruption of continuity between the 
ayditory and optic nerves, and that part of 
the brain which subserves to language, 
nor between the latter and the anterior 
motor part of the medulla oblongata; but 
that the cau^e of the vocal paralysis ex- 
perienced when the individual attemptel 
to express his thoughts, was an interrup- 
tion of continuity of the parts communi- 
cating between the portions of the brain 
(or internal periphery), subservient to 
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thoaght and that snbserrient to lan- 
guage. 

Dr. Brooke described ** A new Form of 
Suture, applicable to all Plastic Opera- 
tions.*' — He first adverted to the modes of 
suture usually practised, and showed the 
causes of failure (particularly in internal 
fissures) with the common interrupted, 
quill suture, &c, ; the principal being the 
undue stricture of parts intended to heal ; 
besides that, internal fissures occur, to 
which the usual modes are inapplicable. 
In the new suture, Dr. Brooke kept the 
edges of the fissure close by ligatures 
passed through a short distance from the 
edges, and having perforated glass beads 
with the ligatures passed through them and 
closely knitted to the exterior part of the 
perforation, and thus causing the pressure 
to be exerted only on healthy parts ; this 
tie denominated the bead suture. When ap- 
plied to internal parts, iti;an only be ap- 
plied by instruments devised for the pur- 
pose, which Dr. Brooke exhibited, and de- 
scribed cases in which the application had 
been successful. — MheMeum. 

MEDICAL SCtSNCE.* 

Dr» Laycock presented a brief notice of 
a casp of Purpura Hsemorrhagica, by T. 
8. >^ells, Esq., with a drawing of the 
heart The subject of the disease was a 
strong able mariner, who died eight days 
after the first symptoms presented them- 
selves; there was effusion of blood into 
the ventricles of the brain, and also be- 
neath the external serous covering of the 
heart, the appearance of which was repre- 
sented in an accompanying drawing; this 
result the author deemed of great rarity, 
and on this account he submitted it to the 
Section. 

Dr. Haviland had seen a similar case ; 
the preparation of the heart in which, he 
exhibited to the Sicction. He also observ- 
ed that a Mmilar appearance, or nearly 
such , is found in acute cases of Pericar- 
ditis; of this also he exhibited a prepara- 
tion. 

Dr. J. F. Duncan read a paper ** On a 
Peculiar Form of Epidemic observed 
amongst Children in the Winter 1844-d in 
Dublin." — The attack was ushered in by 
considerable fever, and after an interval of 
some days the gums were found to be par- 
tially ulcerated at the insertion of the teeth, 

• Proceedings of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. — Held 
at Cambridge, July, m45. 



the fangs being exposed; they i>ocaroe 
also swollen, red, and spongy, and exhi- 
bited a considerable tendency to bleed, in- 
somach that hcemoptoe occasionally re- 
sulted from this cause. The disease was 
very. severe, and in most cases, either di- 
rectly or in consequence of relapse, ter- 
minated fatally ; it seemed to be a^part of 
a deep or seated affection, namely, an enteri- 
tis of an extensive and severe kind. Its 
importaace, in a pathological point of view, 
arose from the liability to confound it with 
that ulceration of the gums, which is the 
consequence of the administration of mer- 
cury. 

Prof. Fisher read a paper *' On the Vas- 
cularity of Tubercle." *< The entire paper 
consisted of explanations of an extensive 
series of drawings of tubercular deposits 
taken from mesenteric, cervical, and bron- 
chial glands ; these drawings showed 
traces of organization and lh« passing of 
the injection between portions of the 
masses : from their appearance Prof. Fisher 
concloded tubercle to be vascular, and sub- 
mitted them as proofs for examination* 

Dr. Kingston said that Dr. Fisher's ob- 
servations in proof of the vascularity of 
scrofulous tubercle agreed with bis own, 
published in the.Transaetioos of the Medi- 
cal and Chirurgical Society for 1837, and 
with those of M. Lugol some years after- 
wards. The reason tliat the vessels of tu- 
bercle are not always visible or capable of 
injection is, that they are extremely mi- 
nbte, and do not carry red blood, except 
when the part is inflamed ot congested : -^ 
just as some of the vessels of even the 
natural pulmonary structure were found by 
Heisseissen to be too minute to admit even 
the finest injections. 

Dr. Leeson presented and described an 
apparatus for minute injection. 

Dr. Thurnam crave a short notice of a 
case of Spina bifida, the preparation of 
which he exhibited to the Section ; it de- 
monstrated the exact condition of the bones 
and ligaments of that portion of the verte- 
bral column when the deficiency from ar- 
rest of development occurred. 
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Philadelphia^ October^ 1845. 

CjLiNiCAL Medicine. — 'One of our 
contiiniporaries, in lauding College 
clinics, as W9 may call pispensary piao« 
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(iee at the building; gives a nib to 
some of us, who have not looked 
through his glasses, when examining 
into the merjts of the present fashion. 
We had proposed to make a few re« 
marks, resting chiefly on statistical da- 
ta, in reply ; but shall withhold theoi 
as inopportune at this juncture. We 
would say, however^ that the opinion, 
heretofore expressed of the advantages, 
apd we may now add downright neces- 
sity of our medical schools having their 
own hospitals under the jurisdiction 
and control of their own Faculties, are 
becoming daily more apparent. 

College Dispensaries are but the 
preludes to College Hospitals, towards 
the .endowment of which we are fviily 
persuaded that this community, includ* 
ing nearly all the members of the medi^ 
cal profession in it,will heartily contri- 
bute, so soon as a definite and practical 
plan of operations is offered by the re- 
spective Medical Faculties. It is not to 
be supposed for a moment, that any Phi- 
ladelphian, still less any Philadelphia 
physician, will withhold his active sup- 
port from a well matured plan for main- 
taining in their full vigour the medical 
schools on \i^ich so much of the reputa- 
tion of the city depends, and from which 
so many direct pecuniary advantages 
accrue to its inhabitants themselves. 
Not only must there be no halt, 
retrograde movement, but there must 
be decided progression and improve- 
ment. 

We speak thus pointedly of what 
ought to be in this matter, because we 
know what soon will be, for, without 
pretending to the gift of divinatioq, we 
feel assured that, ere long, clinical in- 
struction in Philadelphia will be placed 
on a wider and firmer basis, and pre- 
sent more decided practical advantages 
te the student than at any former pe- 
riod. 

Hedieal College Circulars. 

We have received the Annxtal Cir* 
cular of the Medical Department of 
IlRnois College. This Institution is in 
Jacksonville, has a body of sixteen 
30» 



trustee?, • nine censaiv, the latter of 
whom are all medicaii men, and a Fa- 
culty consisting of six professors. The 
elass during the last winter numbered 
twenty students, of whom ^'fe received, 
at the expiration of the session, their 
degree of doctor of medicine. 

The examination for a diploma is 
made by the Medical Faculty assisted 
by the board of Censors. 

In the Third Annountement and 
Catalogue of the Bush Medical Coh 
lege, Chicago, IUi$wi9, we see a list 
of a Board of Trustees, of which ilje 
Governor, and Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Stale, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and the President of 
the College, are ex officio members. 
The Faculty is composed of six pro- 
fessors. 

JOURNALS. 

We are glad to see the name of Dr. 
v. J. Fourgeaud added to the editorial 
body by which the St. Louis Medical 
and Surgical Journal is conducted. 
Such an accession will, we doubt not, 
contribute to secure still farther variety 
and vigour to its pages. The initial 
article in th^ August number by Dr. 
Fourgeaud, on Eclectisicism in Medi- 
cine, merits a careful perusal. 

The irregularity in the receipt of the 
New York Journal of Medicine is a 
source of frequent regret to us. It was 
only the other day that we received the 
July number. 

A new journal, entitled the New 
York Medical Intelligencer and Eclec- 
tic Gazette, edited by Dr. D. S. Mei- 
kleham, bears, as its tide implies, 
the imprint of Nevv York, August 
17th, No. 1. It is in quarto form, 
consisting of sixteen well and closely 
printed pages, on good paper, and is to 
appear every fortnight. The Medical 
Intelligencer will consist mainly of se- 
lections fron^ European Journals ; and 
judging from the specimen before us, 
th^e will be made with suitable know- 
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Mfe and diseemiMiit. Jott now thef 
are confined to the English journals. 
After a while the editor will doubtless 
give himself a wider range, so as to em- 
brace the progress of Continental me- 
dicine. 

Republication of the Zoncfon Lancet, 
new American Series. This is pub* 
lished monthly, and is, we believe, a 
faithful transcript, including engravings, 
of the London journal. The merits of 
this journal are too well known to re- 
quire any commendation fiom us in 
this place. 

We did not notice at the time of its 
reception, the June number of that ex- 
cellent periodical, the Americal Journal 
and Library of Dental Science. It 
makes, by its intrinsic merits, strong 
claims to the support of Dental Sur- 
geons and general practitioners, in both 
town and country. 

University op Pennsylvania. We 
received a copy of a Report on the 
Medical Department of this Institution, 
for 1845, addressed to the Alumni pf 
the school, by the Medical Faculty. 

We always feel a lively interest in 
whatever relates to our Alma Mater, 
Even when we may have been thought 
hypercritical respecting some of her 
proceedings, our wishes for her wel- 
fare were earnest and strenuous. 
This Report contains lists of the 
Trustees of the Uoiversity, of the 
Medical Faculty, and of the medical 
class of the session of 1844-5, and 
medical graduates of the year 1845, 
followed, by some statistical returns, 
viz., of the number of students attend- 
ing lectures, and of graduates for the 
last twelve years* Complacent refer- 
ence is, also, made to the course of Cli- 
nical Instruction within the walls of the 
University ; and the medical and sur- 
gical diseases exhibited, and t)ie cases 
lectured andoperated on, are mentioned. 
Regulations of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University, a^id an an- 



nonncement of the setsion of 1844-5» 
conclude this report. 

ESTIMATE OF POPULATION.* 

Prof. Pry me read a paper ** On the dif* 
ferent Methods employed to estituate the 
Amount of Population.*' These were 
worthy of being investigated ; because, io 
relation to history, some one or other of 
these methods was the only means availa- 
ble for interpreting facts. He enumerated 
many records of different countries and 
ages, to show that statistical information 
as a foundation for economic science, had 
been sought, though errors had been com- 
mitted as to the. right mode of attainment. 
There were four different bases of calcalfr- 
tion laid down, on* each of which statisti- 
cal criticism found cause for objection and 
correction. 1. Taking ihe number of 
houses, and an average taeaeh house : the 
fallacy of result from this mode was illus- 
trated by reference to various countries, at 
their various stages in the proriress of civil- 
ization, and by the different habits of per- 
sons in the same district of the same coun- 
try. 3. The estimate of population from 
the records of deaths, births, and mar- 
riages was still more fallacious. Among 
other illustrations, he mentioned his having 
known of five marriages between six peo- 
ple, with only three children as a result; 
and such perturbating influences are fre- 
quent. 3. Comparing a certain part of the 
population, — as, ibr instance, those capa- 
ble of bearing arms, an element often oc- 
curring in history ; to which he believed 
that more value was to be attached than 
any of the preceding methods. 4. Actual 
enumeration ; of course the most perfept 
method, but one requiring a more com- 
plete machinery than had been hitherto ap- 
plied. — MAenwum. 

BTHNOLOGY.t 

*'Qn the Moral and Tatellectual Cha- 
racter of the New Ziealanders," by Dr- 
Martin — He considers the New Zealan- 
der may be classed in that stage of nMn^s 
progression when the indications of sense 
are out altogether corrected by reflection 
and intellect , when p-.issioii is somewhat 
tempered, but not controlled by moral and 
religious feeling; when hatred is stronger 
than benevolence, and self-love is unre- 
stfained by conscientiousness ; when, in 

* Meeting of British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. f Ibid. 
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fact, the mere mteltectoal pereeption of 
self-interest is the chief regulator of the 
coiidact. As far as mere perceptiVe facul- 
ties are coDcerned, the New Zealander may 
be said to be inferior to Europeans, but su- 
perior to many other uncivilized people. 
The New Zealander is a paradox in every 
light in which we regard his moral charac- 
ter. Religion, veneration, or superstition, 
are the strongest feelings, and yet they are, 
in most cases, unaccompanied by conscien- 
tiousness, which is so essential to the for- 
mation of a moral and religious character. 
He has laws which define conduct, but 
they are founded on self-interest, supersti- 
tion or vanity. Truth and moral feeling 
oaonot be traced as elements in any part of 
hie conduct or customs. His excessive va- 
nity and want of truthfulness makes him 
boastful, and tends to ^ive an exaggerated 
character to all his statements. Individual 
quarrels or combate are of rare occurrence ; 
while the most extraordinary disregard for 
life will be found to exist withou| courage. 
Notwithstanding the general character of . 
the New Zealander for benevolence, he is 
destitute of natural affection as a feeling; 
neither the parent nor the child cherish to- 
wards each other any of that strong regard 
which is natural to, and frequent among 
Europeans. His social morality is low, 
the absence of virtue not being oonsMered 
even a disgrace, much less a crime. 

•*0n Cretinism." by Dr. Twining.— 
Dr. Twiningr first described its forms and 
degrees. Marsden saw goitre' in the val- 
leys of the Urdl, Baikal and Caucasian 
mountains; Forbes in the Himalaya, and 
McClelland in the Shore Valley. Sir O. 
Staunton saw cretins' in the narrow valleys 
of Tartary, and that they lead a mere ani- 
mal life, acting alone from the impulse of 
their senses. In Africa there are only two 
parts khown where goitre occurs.' Leo Af- 
ricanus saw goitre in the high mpuntains 
of Atlas in Morocco, and Mnngo Park 
among the Kong mountains in fiambara. 
Of cretinism in America we have fuller 
accounts. Richardson saw goitre and Cre- 
tins on the banks of the Saskatchewan, and 
near the sources of the Elann and Friedeu 
rivers. Prof. Barton states goitre to he 
prevalent at Oneida among the Americans 
and the Dutch settlers, and in all the State 
of New York, near the Mohawk river. It 
occurs also in Lower Canada, in marshy 
districts. In South America goitre occurs 
independently of cretinism in Nicaragua 
and Sante Fe. HumboMt saw the most 
frightful cases of goitre on^the Magdalena 



river^ and chiefly Mgher, to the elevation 
of 6,000 fliet above the sea, on the high 
plain of Bogotik, and stales that the cop- 
per-coloured natives were generally free 
from goitre. It occurs also in Quito and 
the Onachiffa Valley near Lima, under va- 
rious atmospheric influenees, and on the 
Corderillas. In the Villarica Valley, in 
Brazil, 4,000 feet above the sea, goitre is 
frequent, not only in man but animals, as 
the gout; and many villages are filled with 
cretins. Prof Poffig states that in the 
Andes, in Chili, on the eai«t side, in some 
races he did not see a case of goitre; and 
yet in the white inhabitants, who live ex- 
actly as the natives, it prevails in a great 
degree. On the Andes, between Santa 
Rosa and Mendoza, the peasants dwell on 
the west side as high as 7,000 feet above 
the sea, and on the east to 6,000 feet, and 
are free from goitre, but lower, at 3,500^ 
feet, goitre is endemic. The nature of the 
formation seems to have no direct influence 
as a cause of cretinism, as cretins are found 
on all. It would seem that where the 
springs come .from the limestone, goitre is > 
most frequently endemic; but as in many 
villages where goitre and cretinism prevail 
there is no lime, it cannot be the sole cause. 
Dr. Twining concluded by expressing a 
hope that the many travellers there assem- 
bled would, when investigating, the geology 
or the races of the high mountain chainSt 
not forget the state of the inhabitants of 
the valleys with regard to cretinism. That 
Cretins can become healthy and intelligent 
has been proved by Dr. Guggenbiihl, io the 
success that his benevolent exertions at the 
Hospital for Cretin Children, on the Abend- 
berg, near Interlachen, have met with ; but 
it can only be by the united efforts of many 
that a scientific account of cretinism can 
be attained. In order to facilitate such in- 
quiries, Dr. Twining suggested the follow- 
ing method : first, to state the name of the 
pla/gfe, its situation and elevation above the 
s^, and the race ; secondly, the geological 
formation, springs andelimate; thirdly, the 
state of the houses and the habits ^whe- 
ther goitre only prevails, or is accompanied 
by cretinism. 

V Op the Natives of Old Calebar, Afri- 
ca," by Prof. Daniell.-^The natives, al- 
though of Eboe extraction, present some 
physical devi»iions that serve to distinguish 
them from other tribes of a similar deriva- 
tion. The natives of the Bonny Mun, who 
are purely of Eboe descent, and, therefore, 
less mixed with the people of other na- 
tions, may be taken as the typical il lustra- 
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tion to kifltltote eompartsont. They are 
l^nenilly of a short statara, ilight form, 
and light yellow akin. The trunk and 
other portions of the body are in conform- 
ity with this physical coo fisru ration, beinji 
somewhat robust and symmetrical in mould, 
with a tendency to ((rest rousenlar deve- 
lopment. The hair of thehead of'^trls is 
invariably shaved off, with the exception 
of a small toft, and is not safiered to grow 
antil they are married ; it is then twisted 
into a number of plaits decorated with 
beads. Portions of their frame, and par- 
ticularly the face, are tattooed in circular 
figures, and the anterior surface of the arm 
in men as we^^ as women, is ornamented 
with round smooth cicatrices of the sizb of 
a shilling. The grovernment of this people 
is a monarchical despotism, rather mild in 
its general charactet. They destroy their 
criminals by poisoning, drowning and de- 
capitation. A simple contract between the 
parties constitutes the law of marriage ; 
and prior to their residing finally together, 
they sit in state for several days, well at- 
tended, and in gaudy attire. Polygamy 
exists amongst them in full force. Adul- 
tery is atoned for by a dreadful death. 
Among their funeral rites is thatof immo- 
lation, on an enormous scale, of men, wo- 
men and children ; and so fearful in former 
times was the observance of this custom, 
that many towns narrowly escaped depopu- 
Jaton. 

Dr. Latham considered that the natives 
of the Old Calebar belonged 16 a group 
which he called Ibo*Ashantee. -— ibidl 



BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Wood and Backers Dispensatory.'*' 

The rapid sale of the many thousand 
copies of the fifth edition, requiring the 
publication of this the sixth edition of 
the United States Dispensatory, by 
Drs. Wood and Bache, attests the con- 
tinued popularity of the work ; and 

• The Dispensatory of the United States of 
America. By Georg:e B. Wood, M.D., Pro- 
feuor of Materia Medica and Pharmacy, in the 
University of Pennsylvania, and one of the 
rbjaicians to the Pennsylvania Hospital, &c., 
&c. And Franklin Bache, M.D., Professor 
of Chemistry io Jefferson Medical College of 
Philadelphia ; one of ihe Vice-Presidents of the 
American Philosophical Society, &c., &c. 
Sixth Edition, carefnlly revised. Philadelphia; 
Grigg & Elliott, 1845. pp. 1368. / 



the ahnouneenient by its authors of its 
ha?ih^ been subjected anew to a care- 
ful revision, is a guaranty fhat the me- 
rits which have hitherto characterized 
i( will still be apparent, in all that re- 
lates to the selection, preparation, and 
dispensing of the articles of the Mate- 
ria Medica. 

Amidst the conflicting claims of the 
immense list of medicinal substances 
and compounds for notice and thera- 
peutic distinction, on the part of their 
various historians and eulogists, it is a 
task of extreme difficolty to be able to 
preserve an impartialiiy free from imii^ 
ference, and yet be the result of careful 
and conscientious inquiry and experi- 
ment. Between the two common ex- 
tremes of ready credence and downright 
Pyrrhonism ; an overestimate of ^uca- 
tive properties on ihe one hand, and a 
blunt deniki of such properties on the 
other, the autHors of this Dispensatory 
have preserved a happy medium. Con- 
servative of what they believe, from past 
experience, to be really good, they are 
not, however, opposed to the addition 
and incorporation of new materials and 
principles. If fault be found, it will 
probably be with a backwardness to 
admit the pretensions of new claimants 
for pirice in their pages. A promise of 
capabilities, will not persuade them: 
they must have clear convincing evi- 
dence of good serviee done before they 
receive new remedies or give currency 
to new modes of treatment. They 
may not always give us the last novel- 
ty, but then we are sure that what they 
do give us is worthy of our notice and 
even confidence. 

■WW 

Powne*8 Elementary Chemistry.'' 

We cannot belter designate the ob- 
j ects proposed in this work an d the aim 

* Elementary Chemistry, Theoretical and 
Practical. By George Fownes, M,0.; Chemi- 
cal Lectarer in the Middlesex Hospital, Medi- 
cal School, i&c, <&c. With numerous IJluatra- 
tions; Edited, with Additions, by Robert 
Bridges, M.D., Professorof General and Phar- 
maceutical Chemistry in the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy. Philadelphia, Lea &, 
Bianchard, 1845. pp. 460. 12mo. 
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of the author in publishing it, than by 
quoting the initial paragraph in his 
Preface, in which he tells us : 

''The design of tlie present volume is to 
offer to the student commencing the subject of 
Chemistry, in a compact and inexpensive, but. 
it is hoped, liot unintelligible form, an outline 
of the general principles of that science, and 
a history of the more important among the very 
nuniei'ons, bodies which Chemical investiga- 
tions have made known, to us. The work has 
no pretensions to be considered a complete 
treatise on the sabject, but isintended to serve 
as an introduction to the larger and more com« 
prehenslve works in our own language and in 
those of the Continent." 

Mr. Fownes's volun)e may be safely 
recommended as *' a convenient and 
useful class book," well adapted to the 
wants of the student, and to serve as 
safe instrucVion to the more advanced 
and complex parts of the science of 
chemistry. Numerous wood engra- 
vings facilitate a comprehension of va- 
rious apparatus and experiments. To 
the American reader the work hais the 
farther recommendation of having been 
brought out under the editorial super- 
vision of Dr^ Bridges. 

Dixon on Diseases of the Sexual Organs."*" 

The title of this volume sets forth its 
adaptation to popular and professional 
reading. We are constrained to say 
in limine, that no treatise in disease 
can he prepared to meet this desira- 
ble view. Such an attempt must fail 
in the very nature of things. 

The recondite views and details re- 
quired for the instruction of the profes- 
sional reader are caviare to the mere 
general reader; as, pn the other hand, 
the popular form of presenting the sub- 
ject, by the avoidance of technicalities, 
brevity of (Jescription, and the in- 
troduction of 8ometin[kes remote. analo- 
gies foV illustration, must be uninterest- 
iogf meagre, and, common place to the 
former. 

There are subjects of common inte- 
rest and appreciation by all classes of 
» ' |. ■ 1 .1 ■ ■ ■ 

• A Treatise on Diseases of the Sexual Or* 

Ens. Adapted to Popular and Professional 
lading, and the Exposition of Quackery, 
Professional and otherwise. By Edward H. 
Dixon, M.D., &c., ^. New York ; Burgess, 
Btrioger, 4^ Co. pp. 960, l2tao. 



the commaoity, on which medical men 
may properly write for the benefit of 
all, and in such a manner as to be ge- 
nerally understood by persons of com- 
mon education. These relat^" to hy- 
giene, general and special, public and 
private, and will include also the causes 
of disease and the means of avoiding 
it ; but beyond this, as when therapeu- 
tics are enlisted for the cure of disease, 
the problem becomes too complex a 
one to be understood, or its solution to 
be attempted except by the initiated 
few, those educated and long trained 
for the purpose, in fine, by regular phy- 
sicians. 

One of the disadvantages of attempt- 
ing to bring pathology and therapeutics 
within the ready comprehension of the 
general reader, is the proneness of the 
author nto. present, as well established 
axioms views still contested, and 
which are only jsusceptible of being 
presented in a qualified sense to the 
professional reader. Examples oCthis 
nature occur in the present volume ; as 
when the author describes what he be- 
lieves *' the most uniforni and unvary- 
ing symptom by which we shall know 
when a person has contracted syphi- 
lis ;*' and in another place, where he 
speaks of " the specific and* neutral- 
izing power'' of mercury ; of bubo 
being the store^house, .from^ which the 
poison of syphilis is to go into the blood; 
or that *' there can be no doubt of the 
expediency of administering mercury in 
some form, as the best and only certain 
means of cure.'* There is not one of 
the propositions here adverted to, or 
repeated, which he lays down so dog- 
matically that is not contested in the 
profession ; and there is not one, fjae 
implicit credence of .which, by general 
readers, is not capable of misleading 
them, causing suspicions and errone- 
ous judgments of their medical advisers, 
who, in certain ciroamstances, might 
draw a different diagnostic conclusion, 
and recommend a difierent therapeutic 
treatment from those advanced by the 
author. 

In making the above comments, we 
do not impugn the sincerity of the 
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author in his annoqnciiig^ his work to 
be adapted to the expoaitioa of quacii- 
ery ; although, at the same time, we 
must be allowed to doubt, very much, 
whether, in this instance, hia eflforts 
will have at all contributed to this end, 
even if he should procure professional 
readers who will be content with such 
sketchy pathology and therapeutics, 
and general ones who will not find too 
much medical description and detail to 
deter them from going over its pagejs 
connectedly and in an inquiring spirit. 

Watson's Leettirei 6n the Principles and 
Practiee of Physic* 

Our favotirable estimate of the value 
of Dr. Watson's Lectures, is already 
on record in the pages of the Bulletin^ 
and needs no enforcement^^r-Dr. Cou'^ 
die's additions, in the form of notes, 
increase, as might have been inferred, 
the value of the present volume, with- 
out immediately augmenting its already 
large size. In his desire for compres- 
eion, however, we sometimes miss the 
desired fulness and distinctness of fea- 
tures of the disease, and their changes of 
expresaion in its successive stages, to 
eay nothing of the different forms in 
which it, may make its appearatiee. 
Thus, for example, in the editor's long 
note on Bilious Remittent Fever, the 
reader is not as distinctly apprized aH he 
ought to be of the great variety in the or- 
gans on which the disease seems to spend 
its force, and from whose functional dis- 
turbances the pronoitnent symptoms are 
derived. ' Still migre meagre and un- 
satisfactory is the notice of congestive 
fever, of which a very inadequate idea 
would be formed from Dr. Gondie's 
br|ef summary. For the purposes of 
instruction to students and younger 
practitioners a reference, at least, might 
have been made to the admirable de- 
0cri:ptions of congestive fjpver by Euro* 
pean writers, under the title of malig- 
nantand pernicious intermittents, and 

* SecoiKJ- American from second London 
edition, reviaed with addiiioni, by; Dr.' Fmpcit 
Condie, M.D., Sec^tftary of the College of 
Physicians, Author of a Treatiae on the Dis- 
eaaea of Children, &.C., &.Q., Philadelphia, Lea- 
aod Biancbard, 1845, pp. 1060, 



the outline qf the treatment recom* 
mended by them which has proved in 
our own country to be the most suc- 
cessful. The popularity of Stokes' 
and Bell's Lectures among physicians 
in the sooth and west, is, we hav^ 
good reason to believe, in a great mea- 
sure attributable, as far at least, as re- 
gards the additions of the latter in the 
first edition, to the full and compre- 
prehensive views presented on this 
subject. 

A passing allusion to these Lectures, 
embodying as they do, a Urger amount 
of information deduced from the ob- 
servations and practice of writers on 
congestive fever, in all parts of the 
world, than i's to, be found in any 
other work, would not have been out 
of place, even in the note of our friend 
the editor. We would take the 
liberty just now, of refreshing his 
memory by directing his attention to 
Lect. CXXIX. by Dr. Bell, p. 409— 
14, Vol. II. 

In his notes to the Lecture on dysen- 
tery. Dr. Condie has failed to supply 
the omission of Dr. Watson, to point 
out the not infrequent complication of 
lesions of the liver and small intestines 
with inflammation of the large intes- 
tines. The American editor's sum- 
mary of the treatment of the disease 
presents the peculiarity, more novel 
than entirely commendable, of not 
mentioning the word calomel in his enu- 
meration of the articles of the Materia 
Medica, which he believes to consti- 
tute the best curative course. . Who- 
ever has suffered from sporadic dy- 
sentery with tenesmus and discharges 
of blood and mucus, and has taken 
from five to ten grains of calomel, 
will remember with gratitude the relief 
afforded in the course of a few hours 
by the discharge of scybala and bilious 
feces, which is often the prelude to a 
speedy restoration to health, after vene- 
section and demulcents and common 
laxatives had been ejnployed with but 
little relief. 

Objections may be validly made to 
the somewhat too sweeping recom- 
mendation of blfiodletting in dysen- 
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tery, by Dr. Condid. In our common 
sporadic dysenlery, and even in iBome 
of its epidemic visitations, in our lime- 
stone regions during the great heats of 
summer, this remedy is often indispens- 
able ; but in autumnal and camp dysen- 
tery there is far from being so pressing 
a call for it. Its use under these cir<*\ 
cumstances ought, indeed, not seldom 
to be dispensed with entirely. 

The erroneous view of the anatomi* 
cal seat of croup, held by Dr. Watson 
in common Vith nearly all English 
physicians, has been,.in degree, correct* 
ed by Dr. Condie, in a note, but neither 
here nor even in his own work on The 
Diseases of Children^ to which be 
very properly refers his readers for 
further information respecting the pa- 
thology of croup, is its laryngeal seat 
and origin so distinctly affirmed and 
sustained by so large a body of evidence 
as by Dr. Bell {Belf and Stokes's Lee- 
turesj p. 49-52, Vol. II., 3d Edit.) 
We are not aware that this view of the 
subject has been so, prominently and 
fully enforced in other quarters. 

We are the more free to point out 
these omissions of our friend, the edi- 
tor of Dr. Watson's Lectures, and per- 
haps feel a little malicious pleasure in 
doing so, considering his well known 
bibliographical lore, and pains-taking 
enumeration, in other cases, of works 
less directly in his way than our own 
tomes, whose size cannot well be over- 
looked, whatever estimate may be 
formed of their scope and spirit. 

It would be, we conceive, hyper- 
criticism, to indicate the blanks left by 
Dr. Watson, which remain yet to be 
filled up by his editor ; as this is a com- 
pound question, in which the literary 
contributor is not always the party who 
has free choice in the matter. . We 
may, however, express some surprise 
that the present edition was not fur- 
ther enriched by outlines of the patho- 
logy and treatment of so important a 
disease as Cholera Infantum, and one, 
also, ** more particularly interesting to 
the American physician." But with 
no much before us we can . patiently 
wait for the appearance of that which is 



withheld, and which in due season will 
doubtless be brought out in a new edi- 
tic^n of the Lectures. 

TliomsoA'8 Domestic Management of the 
Sick Room.* 

When a gentleman of Dr. A. T. 
Thomson's attainments and position 
gives his attention to minor matters, 
we must suppose, not only that he does 
it in a becoming spirit, but, also, that 
good effects must result. Sometl^ing 
of the kind as the work now before us 
was wanted ; and we are afraid that we 
must add, is still wanted ; for, in too 
many instances, the author has gone 
aside and beyond the limits required 
by the subjects. The general reader, 
friend or nurse, as the case may be, of 
the patient, by whom its pages were 
meant to be penned, soon finds that he 
ifnust take counsel from others more 
learned than himself, for a ready Un- 
derstanding of descriptions and pre- 
cepts; Less medicine and more hy- 
giene, and altogether a more careful 
restriction to the necessities and pro- 
prieties of a sick room* including the 
physical wants of the patient and the 
^thics that ought to regulate the visits 
and deportment of all those who enter 
it, would have pleased us bet^r. We 
regret, on this account,' to observe that 
the American editor who is quite com* 
potent to carry out either mode of 
treating the subject, seems to have for- 
gotten that the volume was' intended 
for the use and benefit of the commu- 
nity at large ; and hence he has made 
nearly all his notes and references as 
if to assist the medical inquiries of tha 
strictly professional reader. 

But, while thus hinting our obj|P^- 
tions to the general execution of his 
task, we must at the same time admit 
that Dr. Thomson has brought toge- 

* The Domestic Maiiagement of the Sick 
Room, DcceMary, in aid of the Medical Treat- 
ment, for the cure ©f Dieease*, by Anthony Todd 
Thomson. M D.. F.L.S., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, kc, &c. First Ameri- 
can, from the second London edition, revised 
with additions, by R. E. Griffith, M.D., t&x., 
Philadelphia, Lea & Blanehard, 1845, pp. 353, 
13mo. 
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ther a coosiderable body of nsefol direc- 
tions, which will prove of especial valne 
to header of families, and to all those 
who are liable to have th^ir services 
often or long put in requisition for 
nursing invalid relatives or friends.. To 
young physicians who are desirous of 
indoctrinating the proper parties in 
these ntatters, this volume will furnish 
the requisite materials whence to draw 
their dicta. 

Bamsbotham's Obstetric Medicine and 
Sorgery.* 

This second and extended edition of 
Dr. Ramsbotham's Principles and Prac- 
tice of Obstetric Medicine and Surgery 
cannot fail to secure and increase the 
suffrages given in favour of the first. 
A comprehensive treatise on Midwifery 
with nearly one hundred and fifty litho- 
graphic engravings, exhibiting the 
pelvis and its component' parts, the 
organs in this cavity, and the measure- 
ments in its different axes, those of the 
fcetal head, views of the uterus and its 
appendages both in its natural and im- 
pregnated state, and finally of the va- 
rious positions of the child anterior to 
and in tkie progress of delivery, and of 
the modes of relief by the hand andby 
instrume|)t3, possesses manifest and 
manifold attractions to the real student 
and practitioner of this branch of the 
art. Restricting himself to midwifery 
proper, to the exclusion of specula- 
tions on menstruation, conception, and 
of details of the diseases of pregnancy, 
the author has contrived to give his 
reader a lar^e and coherent body of 
practical directions and deductions, for 
his guidance during the several stages of 
pfellurition and in the difficulties of all 
kinds that at times interfere with its 
regularity and due completion. 

We deem it unnecessary to analyze 
< . ^ 

* The Principles and Practice of Obstetric 
Medicine aod Surgery, in reference to the pro- 
cess of Parturition, Illustrated by one hun- 
dred and forty.eight figures, by Francis H. 
Ramsbotham, M.D., lecturer'on Obstetric and 
Forencic Medicine, &c,, &c. A new edition 
frooi the enlarged and revised London edition. 
Philadelphia, Cea d^ Blanchard, 164&, pp. 519> 
royal 8vo. 



this work or to give selections in proof 
of its merits ; but we cannot omit to 
point out the chapters on Complex 
Labours, in which the subject of ute- 
rine hemorrhages, as connected with 
or dependent on placental deviations, 
ruptures and adhesions, is treated in a 
way calculated to give much needful 
instruction and reasonable confidence 
to the young and inexperienced practi- 
tioner. We like much the author's 
eclectic ; which does not riiean, as some 
seem to understand by eclectic, vacilla- 
ting and timid views of peritonitis, 
without, however, our being fully per- 
suaded that peritonitis after labour and 
puerperal fevers are convertible terms. 
The division- into two varieties which 
he points out, viz., the sporadic or in- 
sulated, and the epidemic, the latter 
alone be'imr contagious,- is, we ,fear, 
sometimes forgotten in discussions on 
and even in the treatment of this dis- 
ease. ' . 

Rankino's Half Yearly Abstract op 
THE Medical ScrENCES, No. L, pp. 371, 
8vo. — A vast amount of valuable matter, 
relating to the progress of the several de- 
partments of Medicine and its collateral 
branches, similar to that found monthly in 
our own Journal, is furnished by Mr. Ran- 
king in this volume, the like of which will 
appear every six months.— We have shown 
our appreciation of its merits by copious 
extracts in our present number. 

Our library. 

We may, without incurring the imputa- 
tion of undue self-complacency, remind 
our readers of the intrinsic merit of the 
works issued in t/he Select Medical Library, 
for the year 1845. Christtjton^s unrivalled 
Treatise on PoUons was followed by CoUes^a 
Lectures on Surgery^ and, with the present 
number of the Bulletin, wilt be sent out in 
the Library for October, the classic work 
Heberden*s Commentaries, Unless disap- 
pointed in the reception of the second 
volume of Latham's Lectures on Subjects 
Connected with Clinical Medicine^ we shall 
most probably open the next year (1846)9 
with a republication, in the Library, of this 
valuable work, which is so much altered 
and improved by important additions, that 
it cannot fail to be favourably received 
even by oar old scholars who have oh their 
•helves a Library copy of the first edition. 
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TegetaUe Organography. 

ACADEMY OF SCIENCES — ^AUGUST 4. 

M. Gaudichaud read a memoir in- 
tended to refute the theories advanced 
by M. Mirbel in his memoir on the 
Dracxna Australis. The*foliowingr is 
a summary of the principal general 
facts stated by M. Gaudichaud -^-^ facts 
which tend to establish a new phytolo- 
gical doctrine. 

M. Gamlichaud first established,* by 
numerous anatomical preparations, the 
fact, already admitted almost univer- 
sally by botanists, that all vascular ve- 
getables, monpcotolydenous and dico- 
tolydenous, augment the diameter of 
their trunk by the annual or incessant 
addition of radical filaments which arise 
in the buds, and descend more or less 
directly and rapidly to the extremity of 
the roots. Those filaments ar^ moved 
by a powerful force, which acts through- 
out the entire length of the vegetable, 
— ^a force whieh is exerted from the 
organic summits towards the base — in 
other words, from the buds to the roots. 
He demonstrated moreover, that, after 
having destroyed every source from 
whence the ^ ligneous filaments have 
been said to arise, the various phytons 
originate, decussate, and carry on their 
functions isolatedly in whatever way 
they are united, and that once they are 
engendered, each lives in virtue of its 
own special life, without borrowing 
any organic matter from the vegetable 
which only serves it, so to speak, as 
earthf into ilvhich it may send its roots. 
He shows, in fact, that those phytons 
are developed at once in al) their parts, 
as distinct individual beiags. * 
VOL. in. — 31 



M* Gaudichaud maintains, then, that 
s^, vegetable is not an individual, as is 
generally thought, but aa assemblage 
of individuals, uniform in their primi- 
tive nature, as variable in their organi- 
zation as In their functions, all born in 
succession, and execling a mutual agen- 
cy on each other by the efiTect of a 
double development,, one central and 
ascending, the other external and de- 
scending. They individually discharge 
two functions*— one, for their own pro- 
per life, the other, for the general vi- 
tality of the compound vegetable. 

M. Lassaigne communicated the re- 
sult of new researches instituted to de- 
termine the quantities of saliv^sy and 
of mucous fluid absorbed by the aliment 
in the mouth of the horse aad of the 
sheep during mastication. 

In previous communications respect- 
ing the mastication and the deglutition 
of corn, M. Lassaigne had shown that 
the starch contained in grains of corn 
is 710/ disaggregated by the molar teeth 
of the horse, and consequently that du- 
ring this first act the saliva eannot ex- 
ert any chemTcal action on it. The 
same results were obtained on repeats 
ing the experiment on sheep. M. 
Lassaigne embraced the opportunity 
aJQforded to him by those experiments 
to examine the quantity of mucous and 
salivary fiuids excreted during mastica- 
tion, and absorbed by the alimentary 
bolus to fit it for deglutition. By iso- 
lating and dividing transversely a por- 
tion of the oesophagus, the alimentary 
bolus was easily obtained during its 
passage to, and before its entrance into, 
the storaaeh. The proportion of water, 
ID each alimentary substance experi^ 
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mented with having been deteAnined by 
prelimioary experiments, the qaantity of 
salJTa and of mocas was estimated by de- 
temiining: the qaantity of water obtainsd in 
the alimentary bolus by dessiccation at 100 
C. (313 P.) and ascertaining the proper* 
tiooal qaantity of the fixed saline principles 
present, which are known to be contained 
in the saliva of the horse and of the sheep. 
From the results thus obtained, the pro- 
portion of the aliment to the salivary and 
mucous fluids is in the horse, — for barley 
meal 1000 to 1890,— for oats, 1000 to 1129, 
—-for the leaves and stems of green harley, 
1000 to 481 ; and in the sheep those pro- 
portions for the same substances are 100 to 
2125,— .1000 to 973, 1000 to 393. 

INVLVBNCE OF THB MUSCLES OF THE 
EYE ON VISION. 

August 11. — Dr. Frestel communicated a 
note on some points relative to vision. M. 
de Haldat, in a recent memoir on the>iame 
subject, relying on physical experiments, 
endeavoured to prove that the muscles of 
the eye. exert no influence on vision. Dr. 
-Frestel combats this opinion by clinical 
facts. The globe of the eye is surrounded 
and maintained in the orbit by fibrous, fatty, 
and oth^r structures, itsforns is spheroidal, 
and Hs antero-posterior greater than its 
transverse diameter. When freed from 
those textures and from the fibrous capsule 
which surrounds it, it tends to assume the 
spheroidal fqrm, and consequently to dimi- 
nish its antero-posterior, and increase its 
transverse diameter. If the globe of the eye 
is laterally compressed at two opposite 
-points, the distance that separates the cen- 
tre of the cornea from the opposite point of 
the scferoiic is increased at (he expense of 
its transverse diameter. Dr. Frestel founds 
the explanation of myopia and of presbyo- 
pia on the possibility of elongating; the an- 
tero-porterlor diameter of the globe of the 
eye, by compressing it laterally, and by its 
natural tendency to approach the spheroidal 
form when it ceases iq be thus compressed. 

The facts cited by Dr. Frestel, from 
clinical observation in support of his views, 
tend fo prove the influence of the disposi- 
tions in question on the range of vision. 
Thus in paralysis of the motor oculi nerve, 
the eye is long-sighted, and the presbyopia 
diminishes as the disease progresses to- 
wards cure. In five patients affected with 
paralysis of the ^mmon motor oculi nerve, 
and in which double convex lenses were 
worn, the presbyopia disappeared despite 



the persistence of the dilatation of the iriSf 
as it was not on this lateer condition that 
the long-sightedness depended. 

Myopia is sometimes replaced by pres- 
byopia during serious maladies. Dr. Frestel 
has observed patients affected with pulmo- 
nary tubercles wear double concave glasses 
of a high number on their admission to 
hospital ; but as the disease advanced, and 
their muscular power diminished, they used 
glasses of a lower power. . 

As a consequence of those views, Dr. 
Frestel suggests that good effects should 
follow graduated pressure on the eye con- 
tinued during a certain time, 'and thinks 
that4n myopia, with slight ex-6phthahnia« 
section of the foar recti muscles may be in- 
dicated. — Dub, Med, Fre$a» * 

ON THE TRjSATMBNT OF NEURALGIA. BY 

IODINE. 

Under this title, Mr. Clarke, of Pimlico, 
in a recent number of the Lancet, relates 
the particulars of a severe case of neuralgia 
of the fifth nerve, which was cured by the 
iodide of potassium. The patient, a female, 
agpd 25, after exposure to cold five y^s 
previously, was attacked with pain in right 
side of face, which was relieved by treat- 
ment, but soon returned, and with increased 
severity ; the right tonsil ulcerated, and 
poured out a constant and very foetid dis- 
charge. When seen first by Mr. Clarke, 
the jaw was completely closed, and re- 
mained so for many hours ; there was swell- 
ing, with great tenderness, about the right 
ear, extending to the shoulder and across 
the face, in the direction of the branches of 
the trifascial nerve. The supra-orbital pain 
x9,M very severe, with indistinct vision of 
the right bye; the tonsil was nearly de- 
stroyed by ulceration. Her general health 
was very bad ; she was emaciated and pal- 
lid, with great nervous excitement and de- 
pression of spirits. 

After the application of a few leeches 
she was ordered a combination of blue-pill 
and compound extract of colocynth, with a 
mixture containing rhubarb, carbonate of 
^oda, and peppermint water. When the 
local symptoms were subdued, the iodide 
of potassium was commenced in three grata 
doses, three times a day, with bicarbonate 
of potass and camphor mixture, the bowels 
being regulated by blue-pill and rhubarb, 
with aromatics, enjoining a light nutritions 
diet. After a short time, she began to im- 
prove in her general health, and to gaio 
flesh. The dose of the iodide was gradu- 
ally increased to sixteen grains three times 
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a day, and the eomponnd infusion of gen- 
tian was sabstitQted for.tlie camphor mix- 
ture. The iodine was occasionally inter- 
mitted ; and quinine with iron given in the 
intervals; nothing was applied to the ton- 
sils ; the discharge diminished, and finally 
ceased, and at the end of five months she 
was perfectly restored to health. Three 
years have since elapsed, and she has re- 
mained well, with the exception of an at> 
tack of dysmenorrhcea.and ovaritis, brought 
on by anxiety of mind. 



HBDICAL WITCHCRAFT. 

We copy the following from an English 
provincial paper, if for nothing else, to show 
the inconsistency of newspaper writers: 
one day, blazoning forth the feats of mes- 
merists, hydropaths, and homceopaths ; the 
next, discoursing scholarly and wisely 
about the ignorance and superstftion of rus- 
tic professors of medical witchcraft. 

" SUPBRSTITION IN THK 19tH CeNTURT. 

—In the back settlements of the parish of 
Margaret Roothing, a young man» who 
lives with his mother, had been for soma 
time grievously afflicted with intermittent 
fever and ague ; physicians had vjsited him 
in vain, he still remained ill, until a cun- 
ning woman was consulted, who Tesides 
between Epping Forest and Ongar, and the 
charmer's presbription rune as follows : -— 
*That a small nut should be cut in twain, 
the kernel extracted, and a live spider 
placed in the shell, which was to be sewn 
up in a bag and worn round his neck, and 
as the spider wa^ed, so would the fever 
leave birn.' The charm was procured, the 
patient positively wore it, and as * the 
whole matter was in a nut-shell,* of course 
he soon recovered, and (says our corres- 
pondent) is able to undertake his harvest. 
We should have thought such ignorance 
pould not have found a resting place in the 
darkest nook in Essex, but our correspond- 
ent assures us, in solemn phrase, be is not 
cracking a joke upon the nutrshell." — 
Chelmifird Chron, . 

Now, the writer of the above would be 
greatly astonished, and perhaps ofifeoded, if 
told that this statement is probably true, 
and still more surprised if informed that in 
this consists the whole secret of the ho* 
moBopatbs, hydropaths, mesmecists, and 
other medical swindlers.' It cannot be 
denied that powerful impressions made 
upon the mind, especially if that miod be 
naturaliy weak, or enfeebled by. neglect, 
■dananagement, or debattcbery» reno?e 



certain conditions of the animal economy, 
producing distressing symptoms, which we 
call disease ; and this very interruption or 
diversion of the paroxysm of intermittent 
fever is a signal instance of it. Few, we 
*be1ieve, will deny that the fit of ague has 
been prevented by powerful impressions, 
made either on the mind or body, inducing 
some other state of the system or particular 
organ. But we are not at all familiar with 
the fact, that the healthy operations of the 
animal economy may be. either rendered 
more active or suspended by mental emo- 
tions % Nausea, even to vomiting, is in- 
duced by disgusting descriptions, offensive 
odours, and nauseous or frightful sights. 
The peristaltic action of the intestines, and 
consequent diarrhcea, was produced by the 
terrors of cholera in numberless instances ; 
and glands secrete profusely under the in- 
fluence ^f internal emotioi^ or external im- 
pressions. Tears flow from grief, saliva . 
from appetite for food, urine from fear, and 
bile from rage. The heart beats quickly 
and violently, and the capillaries become 
turgid to blushing, or its action is almost 
suspended, and- the surface becomes cold 
and^ pale from the influence of the passions 
*and mental disturbance. Muscles are pa- 
ralyzed, erectile structures distended, and 
the skin becomes shrunk and withered, 
from similar causes. But it is nnneeessary 
to multiply examples ; every informed me 
dical man is familiar with them, and we 
only repeat them here with the hope of in- 
structing those who cause much mischief 
from tbeir ignorance of such matters. But 
if the healthy and natural functions of or- 
gans are thus influenced, why not those va- 
riations of function which constitute what 
we call disease ? If the alimentary canal, 
the circulating, respiratory, biliary, or uri- 
nary organs act feebly or imperfectly from 
anxiety, ill-temper, groundless apprehen- 
sions, or other depressing emotions or feel- 
ings, may we not hope to correct such a slate 
by exciting hopes of improvement, infusing 
confidence in lemedies, and dissipating 
fears? 'f he man above alluded to had a regu- 
lar paroxysm of intermitting fever, occur- 
ring at the usual period, more from a habit 
established rn his frame than from the in- 
fluence of any existing organic disease, and 
this habit was broken or diverted by the 
train of thought or hope of recovery induced 
by the spider in the nut-shell, just as the 
dyspeptic valetudinarian is diverted from 
bis complaints, real or imaginary, by the 
drop or powder of the wonder-working bo* 
iB«o^iL This* however, is npt the only 
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ToDndationof the tyatem of ihenwdinl 
cheaL Ha has two other raela upon which 
he relies. Moit diaeaeea diaappear in time 
aa the; rna their Datural courM, or the; 
ire caused and conlinned b; indulgence of 
appetites, want orbodil^ exertion, and other 
bad hebita. To gain time for the aponta- 
neoue cure of the dissaM, the homiEopaih 
claims a long trial Tor hia inHoileaimal 
doaea, and " at the aam« time" alilj altera 
tha diet, hablte, and mode of life of the pa- 
tient. All this, honever, ia effeoted bj the 
baseat [iracticea, and the moat diaagreeabie 
eubterfugoa. Falsehood, deception, impo- 
aiiion, and grimace, are bia neapona, and 
cheating ia the object to which he derotea 
himaelf. The old woman who furniahea 
the spider in the nut to core the ague ia 
sincere, ahe believaa ill the virtue of bet 
remedy, and may be an honest woman. 
The quack laugha in his eleeveat the cre- 
dulity of his victim, knows his remedy is 
a humbug, and is neeesaarily a logno. But 
whal then 1 la he Ibe worse because he is 
a rogue 1 Not at all. He ia a smart man. and 
gi>eBB-head,androguesin other llaea admire 
hia dexterity. Beeides, he makes small- 
talk for young ladies, and speculation for 
old ones ; enacts lion for the vulgar, and 
apaniel for the gentle ) and taken allagelher, 
haa become a neceeeary member of society 
aa it ia. — Dublin itedicat Fret*. 



ON THK TREATMENT OF DIHEABEB Of THE 

MIDDLK AND INTEKNAL EAR. 

(Tianaloled from ilm Ttmeb by Hi. JDBHrroi>.> 

The ftfllowing paper was read before 
the Royal Aeailemy of Sciences at 
Paris, by Dr. Wolff, of Berlin, od ,the 
flth of January, 1845: — 

The most recent advance in ntialrics 
is, beyond a doubt, indicated by the 
introduction of aerial substances, in- 
stead ofliquid itijections, into the Eus- 
tachian lube. M. Deleau waa the first 
to whom this improvoinent raay be ai- 
tribnted. It waa he who first deraon- 
fltrated the inoon*onience of liquid »e- 
hicles and the advantage of serial sub- 
atances, which, from their gaaeooa con- 
dition, are analogous to (he air which 
circulatea in the middle ear, and from 
that very circumstance, much better 
■uited far introdtuilioa into the carily 
of the tympanum. 

But, on the oUnr band, it matt sot ' 



be forgotten, that aqueous injections 
have certain advantages over the doucb* 
of air — advantages which seem to have 
been entirely lost sight of by the ma- 
jority of aurisis since aqueous injec- 
tions have been replaced by the air- 
dooche. 

Water is the principal vehicle for 
almost all medical aubsiances. In na- 
ture as in art, it is the fluidem solvene 
of the greater part of them. By means 
of aqueous injections, then, many re- 
medies can be inlroduced into the mid- 
dle ear. Thua, Itard injected Barege 
water, saline and aromatin aolutions. 

The air^otlche of M. Deleau, at prearal 
almost eicluaively used in place of aqueoaa 
injections, has scarcely been used at all as a 
vehicle for medical snbstances. M. Hubert 
Valleroui, alone, haa recently recommended 
the injection, by a caoutchoua bottle, of at- 
mospheric air, charged with particles of 
any resinous or balsamic subaiancea — snb- 
stances which are volatilised when exposed 
to a modereie heat, and olten, indeed, adapt- 
ed to catarrh of the middle ear, bat certainty 
uot suited lo all diseases uf that organ. - 

Medical substances which are on); vola- 
tilized at a high degree of heat cannot be 
introduced ihtolhe Eustachian lube by iha 
method of M. H. Valleroui, yet the ma- 
jority of the remedies which mii^t be em- 
ployed in the diseases of the ear are in that 

Medicated air, recommended by that au- 
thor, does not, then, completely fill up the 
void caused in the treatment of the dieedses 
of the ear by the abandonment of liquid in- 
jections for the airnlouche. They merely 
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advanta^e^-tnaonely, the high temperature 
(SIS^' Fahreoheit, 80^ Reaumur) required 
to boil water* v 

One may imagine that each hot vapours 
brought into contact with the Eustachian 
tube must be injurious ; and when it was 
attempted to cool them, by making them 
pass through tubes, or into a much lower 
temperature, they were immediately con- 
densed into liquid water. This has caused 
the failure of all* attempts hitherto made. 

What I then wanted was to invent an 
apparatus by which I could procure aque- 
ous vapours of a proper temperature (not 
too high), and for a suitable time (not too 
short) I think I have discovered one, and 
I submit it here for the consideration of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences; 

I shall explain in few words its con- 
struction and action. 

Water contained in an ordinary tin ves- 
sel, and heated by a spirit lamp, boils. The 
vapours rise by a pipe into^a second vase, 
much larger than the first, and containing 
a third vase, filled with cold waterHn such 
a manner that the hot vapours which rise 
from the first vase are made to pass over 
this cold water, and then out by a small 
pipe at the edge of the lid of the large 
steam-vase. 

By this ver^ simple mode, I have suc- 
ceeded in procuring aqueous vapours at the 
temperature I desired, and hence 1 have the . 
power of introducing the most different me- 
dical substances into the middle ear. 

If it be required to introduce simple 
aqueous vapours, or a solution of any me- 
dicine, as, for instance, a solution of a nar- 
cotic extract, it suffices, as already said, to 
pour water, or the solution, into the first ves- 
sel, and very cold water into the third. If re- 
quired to introduce acetic ether, or any 
other substance which vapourises, at a tem- 
perature much below that of water, I pout 
that substance into the third vase. The 
aqueous vapours, on passing over the liquid, 
become impregnated with the vapours of 
the ether, at the same time that they are 
much more cooled than if they passed over 
simple fresh water. If it be necessary to 
employ balsamic or resinous aqueous va- 
pours, as gum Benzoin, I place the Ben- 
zoin, well pulverized,' in a small vessel, to 
be placed in the large steam-vase, and the 
aqueous yapours become also loaded with 
the volatile particles of that substance. 

In this way I have employed (he most 
different substances in different diseases of 
the ear with various suecess. 

If the different medicines raqaire modifi? 
31» 



cation i« the mode of evaporation, the me- 
thod of introducing the vapoun into the 
tube and middle ear, varies according to 
the state of tbe tube. 

If the two Eustachian tubes be perfectly 
free, and permeable to the current of air, 
as in nervous deafness, I do not think it 
necessary to introduce the vapours by a 
catheter, for inasmuch as the atmospheric 
air entefs and pass«*s out freely by the tube, 
aqueous vapours brought near to its orifice 
should equally penetrate into the canal. 
Consequently, in these vases, I have re- 
placed catheterism by the introduction of a 
caoutchouc canula sufficiently large, which 
ie thrust into the inferior nasal canal for 
two or three inches, whilst the end of the 
canula projecting outwardly from the nos- 
tril, is joined to the pipe of the apparatus 
generating the aqueous vapours. The roe- 
t^hud is very simple, causing aeither pain 
nor tickling, and requires no experience of 
such operations. Any surgeon, op even 
patient, may use it, whilst catheterism of 
the tube can only be perfbrmed by a skilful 
aurist. 

It is obvious, then, that, from this cir- 
cumstance, the treatment of many diseases 
of the ear becomes generalized. Instead of 
some few aurists in the capital- cities, all 
physicians and surgeons may subject the 
deaf to a local treatment in their own vi- 
cinity» The inhabitants of the country, 
with those of great cities, the poor and the 
rich, may derive equal advantage from it. 
However, the diagnosis of the disease must 
ever precede the treatment, and it (the 
diagnosis) demands always the exploration 
of the middle ear by the sound. Cathe- 
terism of the Eustachian tube remains, 
then, the chief means of diagnosis in dis- 
eases of the internal and middle ear, and 
remains, also, indicated as a therapeutic 
means, in ail tliseases of the middle ear. 
causing a material obstacle to the passage of 
air, as in catarrhal obstructions of the tube, 
contraction or obliteration of this canal. 
Like other aurists, then, I exercise cathe- 
terism, and venture here to submit to the 
Royal Academy three ne.w methods of per- 
forming that operation. ' 

In this short extract I put aside the third 
method, because it only serves to facilitate 
the operation upon persons (as we some- 
times meet them) who will not permit the 
introduction of the ordinary catheter at all, 
but as the other methods are preferable to 
it in every other respect, I only employ it 
rarely, and do not think it of much value. 

The two Qth9r uiethods, on the contrary, 
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appear to ma prahnbla u> all lh« otfaera 
hithBito in DM. We ma; meniioa tbet all 
theM melhodB may be reduced to two, 
each of which l)as oertain adrantaget over 
th* olher — i. Bt oalbeleriim, by meanB of 
solid ij|*er calhclerH, (of hard, Kramer, 
&C.) and eathelerism, bj means of elaatic 
and flexible oathetera, (of M. Delean.) 

Inflaxibla aolid calhetera bars the ad- 
TantaEe of greater safely In the execution 
of the operation, which is not owing, at 
commonly believed, to the aolidity of the 
inaimment, but to ita caliber, and, above 
all, to that of its beak. For as it is much 
larger, it is felt to be well grasped by Ibe 
orifice of the tabe, whilst the thin elaslio 
eadieler of Deleaa is not grasped by the 
orifice, and does not give snoh a sure inti- 
raalion to the oparalor that bs has reaohed 
that canal. Bat Iheadranlage of the elastic 
catheters of M. Deleaa over the solid ones 
of Kraoier is Btill greater. It consislB in 
the pnssibiliiy of entering more deeply into 
the tube than that which is retained in the 
orifice, whilst the elastic thin catheter can 
traverse the greater pari of the canal, (Ihree- 
feurlbs, acoording to H. Delesa,) 

I have attempted to anile those two chief 
adrantages in the two melhoda I have now 
the honour of submiiting to the Royal 
Academy. They only differ in the material 
of the catheters. The catheters, in the first 
method, ere of ailver, Ihose of the second, 
elastic. Both are doebte, consisting in an 
interior catheter of a caliber as great as that 
of Kramer, and an interior one as small, 
and even smaller, in caliber than that nf 
Deleau. The exterior catheter is of the 
ordinary length of those used for the ear 
(six inches); the internal talheter is two 
inc bee longer. The former are graduated 
along their whole lengrh, the loiter are only 
so at their lower end, which projects from 
the esiernni catheter. The internal cathe- 
ter, In the first method, is of pnre, or simoat 
pure silver, iind hence, flexible, whils 
external one is of ordinary silver, — i.e., 
mixed with copper, and henre, inflexible. 
Theinternal catheter, of the second method, 
does not require to have a wire, becaose its 
passage is suSciently secured by the outer 
oatbeter which contains it. It is obvious 
that ibis gives it an addiiional advantage 
over the catheter of M. Deleau. But the 
principal advantnge of my catheter is, as t 
have already said, that it gives the same 
■eearity in the eieeetion of the operation 
BK the large aolid ones of M. Kramer, anf* 
that it goes quite as deep, and even de 
into ibe lube, than the thin elastiooa' 



of H. Deleau. For whilst the eiMmal 
catheter is stopped by Ihe orifice of the 
lube, the internal one goes deeper into that 

Each of these two metboda has its ad* 
vantages over the other, and consequently 
iu indicationa. The double stiver catheter 
is preferable for the exploration of the ear. 
it IS safer, and permits of exploration di- 
recilj b^ tnuch as well as by hearing. la 
contractions, or even obliterations of the 
tube, it is still more useful, as it may often 
be nsed to force a passage, whereas the 
elastic catheter cannot. Qut the elastic 
catheter on its side has the advantage over 
the inflexible silver one, that is much better 
borne by the patient. Above all, when the 
catheter is to be adapted to an apparatus 
cambenome in transport as that of Mr. 
Delean or mine for the production of 
vapours, and when the patient is obliged 
to remain some time in the snme poaiiiotii 
the elastic catheter is very useful. When 
using lbs caoutchouc bottle, one is as use- 
ful as Ihe other. 

My methods possess one more advantage 
over the others — viz., the facility of iotro- 
ducing the catheter by (he opposite nostril. 
This operation, but rarely Indicated in 
cases where the nasal canal of the corre- 
sponding aide is too narrow to admit the 
passage of the catheter, cannot be performed 
.at all with the catheters of Itard, or of 
Kramer, because ibelr beaks are ton short, 
and only with difl!eulty by Delesu's 
nielhod, and by particular catheters with 
long beak, <S — 10 lines.) The dilGeully 
of Ihe operation arises from the length of 
the beak of Ihe catheter, since we fcnow it 
cannot pass so easily as ibe ordinary 
catheter. Thus, my double catheters obvi- 
ate this disadvantage entirely, for durinif 
the passage of the instrument through ihn 
nasal canal, Ihe internal catheter remaina 
within ihe external; the ben k nf the instru- 
ment is ihpn as short as that of the ordinary 
cntheters, and when it tonehes the Eusta- 
obisn lube, it is turned lo the inside, and 
ihen ihe internal catheter is thrust out of 
the external into the tube. 

In the memoir I had the honour to anbioit 
to the Royal Academy, 1 have mentioned a 
case in which catheterism by the opposite 
nostril was necessary ; that case corrobo- 
rates what I have just said. The results 
obtained in the olher cases I have mentioned 
(nm""' *■' -" — ~n few words, and there- 
of referring to mj 
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of which oases are mentioned in the 
memoir. 

I have the honoor to request of the Roydl 
Academy of Sciences the nomination of a 
commission to judge upon the method here 
sohmitted. 

A commission was then accordingly 
named, composed of MM. Roux« Velpeau, 
and Breschet. — ^ Lancet. 



THE ABSTINENT PLAN OF TREATMENT IN 
CASES OF OANQRENE. 

To the EdUor of the Lancet. 

Sir-— I read with mach interest in the Lancet, , 
some time ago, a report of the trial, ** Bakku 
9«. Lows," involving, as it did) ^ subject hi* 
therto not much attended to by the profession. 
I allude to the use of, or abstinence from, stimu- 
lants in the practice of medicine. By some, 
the conflicting^ testimony in the trial was viewed^ 
an a humiliating exhibition of the character and 
state of the profession. By others, however, it 
is regarded aa a sign of a great revolution, al- 
ready commenced, in opinion and practice. 

Without entering fully into the subject, I 
would yet offer n few remarks, which, per- 
chance, may excite among youf correspondents 
interesting and important reflections. It will 
readily be admitted that the preponderance of 
evidence in the case alluded to was greatly in 
favour of the abstinent plan ; and although the 
statement of the witnesses had special reference 
to the treatment of senile gaugreue, yet it can- 
not be difficult to concede that, in other diseases, 
similar circumstances will justify a more ex- 
tended application of the same remarks. 

In the absence of a fuller report, I use the 
abstract contained at the time iu the Lancet, 
and if in my comments I should seem to ex- 
press opinions at variance, sir, with the tenor 
of your editorial remarks, be assured that that 
arises simply from my desire for the elicitation 
of truth. It appears, then, that an old man was 
attacked with gangrene of the toe, and that the 
case was treated, unsuccessfully, by stimulants 
and amputation. Another surgeon was Called 
in. An alteration, **an improved method of 
treatment," took place, the gangrene ceased to 
extend, and ampatation was then successfully 
performed. In dite course, the snrjreon origin- 
ally called in presented his bill of charges, and 
this became referred to a court of justice. The 
evidence adduced principally related to the 
mode of treatment For the plaintiflT, Messi^. 
Bransby Cooper, Partridge, Perry, and, nomi- 
nally, Mr. Listen, were arraufi^ed as witnesses. 
For the defendaut, appeared Messrs. Lawrence, 
Aston Key, and Skey. In the former case, the 
evidence was so excessively qualified, and so 
jeajoui^ly guarded by couditions, that, in my 
humble opinion, it served rather to perplex than 
assiat in the formation of an opinion on the 
subject On the other side, the testimony was 



at once decided, intelligible, and, I wonld add, 
conclusive. Mr. Listen's position, on the side 
of the plainlifi*, I have called nominal, only ; for 
while he honorably avoided any expression of 
censure on his late colleague, hw evidence ap- 
peared in the most perfect harmony with that 
of the defendant's witnesses. With regard to 
the verdict, I would remark that a man is en- 
titled to remuneration for his services when 
they are dictated by generally acknowledged 
doctrines. 

To Die, sir, the subject of abstinence from 
stimuli appears now to be fairly before the pro- 
fession, at least, as regards the treatment of 
gangrene. After reading this account of suc- 
cessful treatment, who that has witnessed the 
invariably fatal termination of ?uch cases treated 
on the ordinary plan, can avoid reflecting open 
the possible result had other treatment been 
adopted 7 How, otherwise, are the abortive 
attempts of nature at a separation, witnessed in 
protracted cases, to be accounted for than by 
the interference of the treatment? Surely, 
now that men of eminence, have declared for 
the new plan, it will meet with more attention. 
In medicine, inany opinions which were fbr- 
merly held to be true, are now acknowledged 
to be erroneous, and cast aside. This species 
of advancement of our science, I would ven- 
ture to say, has not yet reached its full extent. 
If some cases recover, either with or without 
stimulants, it is plain that stimulants are not 
indispensable. Cases presenting extreme de- 
pression have been raised without the slightest 
use of stimulants, which, iu other hands, would 
have been considered to be essentially requisite. 
But it is impossible to convince by argument 
alone. One trial is worth a hundred arguments, 
and I would submit that no person is in a posi- 
tion to judge, unless he has made trial of both 
plans. It may be pretty safely affirmed that 
they who once institute a -fair trial of the absti- 
nent plan have little htisitation iu giving it uni- 
versal preference. 

I am, sir, yours, respectfully, 
W. CLi/LKy, M.R,C.S. 

ON THE NATURE OF THE GREEN ALVINB 

EVACUATIONS OF CHILDREN. 

By (tOLimno Bird, AM., M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal CoUege of Physicians, and As- 
/ siatant- Physician to 6uy*8 Hospital. 

Whilst the attention of the practi- 
tioner has been constantly drawn to the 
freqiieht occurrence of bright-green de- 
jections in the ailments of infants, but 
little has been done towards determin- 
ing their real nature and chemical com- 
position ; tliere being, so far as I know, 
but one analysis recorded of these pro- 
ductions. I have repeatedly examined 
these greien evacuations with the view 
of testing the accuracy of the popular 
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opirtion oF (heir being chiefly cwnposed 
of bile» but never made a minute exa- 
mination of any until a few weeks ago, 
when my attention was particularly di- 
rected to the subject by my friend Dr. 
Forbes, who placed in my hands one 
of the best specimens of a green evacu- 
ation that I ever saw. It was passed 
by a hydrocephalic infant whilst under 
the influence of mercury, and presented 
the following charaters. It was a dirty- 
green turbid fluid, which, by repose ih 
a glass vessel, separated into three very 
distinct portions — 1, a supernatant fluid, 
of oil-like consistence, presenting a 
brilliant emerald-green colour ; 2, a 
dense stratum of mucus, coagulated 
albumen, and epithelial debris, mixed 
with red particles of blood ; 3, a depo- 
sit, occupying the lower part of the 
vessel, of large crystals of triple phos- 
phate of magnesia and ammonia, in fine 
prisms of an apple-green colour. 

The supernatant emerald-green fluid 
was decanted for examination. 

A. It was faintly alkaline, possessed a 
broth like colour, and a density of 10*20. 

B. The addition of a few drops of 
nitric acid did not alter the colour, even 
after ebullition. A larger quantity of 
the acid being added whilst the mixture 
was boiling, conveHed the emerald- 
green colour into a pinkish yellow; the 
green colour was not restored by the 
subsequent addition of an alkali. 

C. Acetic acid scarcely affected the 
green fluid, producing no apparent co- 
agulation of mucus. 

D. A solution of acetate of lead threw 
down a copious greyish-green tenacious 
precipitate, leaving the supernatant fluid 
colourless. 

E. Bichloride of mercury produced a 
light-green precipitate, leaving the su-, 
pernaiant fluid pale, but not decolour- 
ing it. 

Analytii, 

1. 1000 grains of the green Buid left, bj 
careful evaporation, a deep olive-green,' highly 
ddliquescent, extract, weighing 100 grains, n 

3. Thie extract (1) being immersed in alco- 
hol of 0.837, formed a mass like bird-lime, 
which could not be mixed with the spirit. Even 
af\er long boiling, it appeared hardly to dir^* 



Dish in balk. Tho clear tiactare beiog de- 
canted, leA, however, an extract weighing 30 
grains. This residue possessed tbe yellowish- 
green colour of faded leaves, an odour of fresh 
broth, and a sweet sub-astringent taste, with a 
very slight admixture of-bitternes8> 

3. The alcoholic extract being carefully in- 
cinerated, len 5*5 grains of ashes, consisting 
chiefly of chloride of sodium mixed with mere 
traces of tribasic phosphate of soda (3Na O, Pg 
0<). It was alkaline, but did not effervesce 
with aeids. 

4. Tbe portion left undissolved by boiling 
alcohol yielded to water 13 grains of nearly 
tasteless matter, which, by incineration, \eii a 
powerfully alkaline ash, weighing 175 grains, 
not effervescing with ashes, end consisting 
nearly exclusively of alkaline tribasic phosphate 
of soda. 

5. The residue, insoluble both in water and 
alcohol, weighed 57- grains, and consisted al- 
most entirely of coagulated albumen, dry mn- 
cas, and modified blood. It leA by incineration 
1 grain only of ashes, consisting almost wholly 
of brick-red sesquioxide of iron. 

The following is a view of the results of the 
examination : — 



AkoboUc Extract \ ^S^^c 

Organic ' 
Inorganic 
Organic . 
^ Inorganic 
Water and volatile matter . . 



Aqueons Extract 
Insolublo matter 



24-50 
5-50 

11-25 
1.75 

5600 
1-00 
900. 



1000 



Regarding the chemical constitution of the 
organic portion of the alcoholic and aqueous 
extracts ; tbe former consisted chiefly of fatty 
matter, cbolesterine, and a green substance, 
probably identical with the so-called biliverdin* 
with mere trace.s of bile, barely suflicient to 
communicate a bitter taste to the extract, and 
in too small a quantity to leave any carbonate 
of soda in the residue of incineration. The 
aqueous extract consisted chiefly of ptyalin, and 
the (Extractive matters comprehended under tbe 
general term of '* extrait de viande*' by Berze- 
iios. The composition of the fluid part of the 
green evacuation may therefore be thus ex- 
pressed : — 
BUiverdin, alcoholic extractive, fat, cho- 

lesterine, with traces of bile . . 24*5 
Ptvalin, aqueous extractive coloured by 

oiliverdin , . . . . 11*25 

Mucus, coagulated albumen and hsema- 

tosine . . . . . • 56*0 
Chloride of sodium, with traces of tribasic 

phosphate of soda .... 5*5 
Tribasic phosphate of soda . . .1*75 
Sesquioxide of iron . . • • .1*0 
Water 900 



1000 



A*. 



. * Medizinisch-Anttljrttsche Chemie, voa 
"— "i: Bd.L,s.333. 
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An analysis of a green calomel evacuation 
has been recorded by Simon.'* He has not 
given ti)e proportion of solids and water pre- 
sent, but merely detailed the composition of the 
dry extract which consisted of 

fBile, biiifellic acid, 
biiiverdin . 21 
in ^ Fat, containing cho- 
Alcohol I lesterine . . 100 i 
{^Alcoholic extractive 11*0 J 
Pty alio, aqueoQs extractive . , 
Albumen, mucus, epithelial cells. 
Saline matter . . . 



-1 



42-4 



24-30 
17-10 
1290 

96-7 
Loss 3-3 

100- 

Some late researches on th& nature of the 
green stools said to be of frequent occurrence 
in patients who arc under a course of the Ma- 
rienbad and Carlsbad waters, have been pub- 
lished by Professor Kerstin, of Preiberg.j He 
has altogether denied that any quantity of bile 
is present in the green evacuations, and has at- 
tributed their tint to the presence of green snl- 
phuret of iron, generated in the stomach and 
intestines by the reduction of the sulphate of 
soda present in the water, to a sulphuret, and 
its subsequent aotion on the iron existing in the 
springs alluded to. He states, in accordance 
with this view, that hydrochloric acid destroys 
the green colour of the stools, evolving abund- 
ance of sulphuretted hydrogen. In this cha- 
racter there is an essential diflference between 
the green evacuations of the Marienbad pa- 
tients and of those nnder the influence of mer- 
cury. The conclusions arrived at by Professor 
Kerstin have been flatly contradicted by Dr. 
Frankl, of Marienbad.t who attributes the 
colour of the evacuations to the "-same source*' 
as the greenish tint of some mncous discharge 
from the vagina in lencorrhoea, the' urethra in 
ironorrhoea, and the nasal secretions in some 
forms of coryza. 

That bile may, and often must, be present in 
large quantity in the ffccal dejections in disease, 
is certain ; but that it is necessarily present in 
the green evacuations so common in early in- 
fancy, and nnder the influence of mercury, 
niay be questioned. In Simon's analysis a 
large quantity of bile was found, bat m the 
specimen examined by myself but mere traces 
were detected. If any quantity of this secre- 
tion really existed, the alcoholic extract must 
have tasted bitter, and the ash roust have con- 
tained an alkaline carbonate, as from the sparing 
solubility of phosphate of soda (HO, 2 Na O, Pg 
O5) in alcohol, there could not have been suffi- 
cient of this salt present- to unite with the soda 

* Simon, supra, citat Bd. H. s. 496. 
t Heller'a Archiv. filr Physiologitche Che- 
mie. 1844. 8. 27a 
t Heller't Archiv. 1845. S. 105. 



of the bile to form during ignition the alkaline 
phosphate (3 Na O, Pg, Og).* 

I have assumed that the green colour of the 
matter examined was owing to biiiverdin^ a 
conventional term for a substance very imper- 
fectly understood, and very likely applied to 
substances essentially distinct in their nature. 
Berzeiius has compared biiiverdin to the cblo- 
rophylle, or green-colouring matter of leaves, 
although this must be regarded as partaking 
rather of a- wax like nature than as a mere 
coloured extractive; It must, however, be 
borne in mind that green colouring matter may 
be possibly generated in the animal economy 
from the action of certain matters on the haema- 
tosine, or colouring matter of blood. Thus, it 
is well known that when blood is exf^osed to 
the influence of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, it 
acquires a deep-olive greeu colour when view- 
ed by reflected, and a dingy red by transmitted 
light — phenomena identical with those pre- 
sented by the colouring matter of bile. Atten- 
tion has been drawn to this remarkable fact by 
Professor Leopold Gmelin.t It is now ten 
years ago siuce a series of researches on the 
action of oxydaling agents upon blood were 
published in the pages of this journal, by Dr. 
Brett and myself t In that paper we described 
two products of the action of nitric acid upon 
clot of blood, — an olive-green sweetish astrin- 
gent substance, and an intensely bitter yellow 
one ; we applied the conventional term of chlo- 
ro-hffimatin to the former, and xauthe-hsematin 
to the latter. 

Since, then, the colouring matter of blood is 
fully capable of being converted into green 
pigments under the influence of diflerent 
agents, it must, I think, be admitted, that we 
are not to assijme the green colour of an animal 
excretion as of necessity depending upon the 
presence of an excess of bile. And when che- 
mical analysis fails to hidicate the presence of 
any quantity of this secretion in a bright green 
evacuation, it is but legitimate to seek for some 
other cause of this tint. The proportions of 
the so-called biiiverdin very closely approach 
to those of the xanthe-hsBmatin before alluded 
to, and I confess that I am induced to regard 
the green colour of the emerald and " chopped 
spinach" stools of children as depending upon 
the presence of modified blood, rather than on 
an excess of bile. 

Believing that the green stools alluded to are 
but a form of melcena, I have oflen closely 
questii^ed the nurses of children voiding them, 
regardmg the appearance of the evacuations 
before and af\er the development of the green 
colour, and have almost constantly been told 

* Philosophical Magaaine, June 1845. I 
have here pointed out Uie nature of the change 
alluded to above. 

t Kecherehes snr la Digestion. TiedeoMnA 
and Groelin, p. 19. 

t Medieal Gasette, YoL zvi. p. 751. Aac. 
1895. 
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that ftreakf , or eTen clots of blood, had been 
observed. 

I regard, then, the presence of green stools 
as iodicative not of a copious secretion of bile, 
but of a congested state of the port&l system, in 
which blood is exuded tery slowly, and in 
small quantities, so as to allow of the coloar 
being aflfected by the gases and secretions pre- 
aent in the intestines; a state of things capable 
of readily ending in meloena, in which the effu- 
sion of blood is so copious and sudden as not 
to give time for the occurrence of the changes 
alluded to. 

There is, moreover, a peculiarity in the 
green dejections of children and others whose 

fortal circulation is congested, which, so far as 
know, is quite distinct from any property pre- 
sented by mere bile under similar circum- 
stances; — I allode to the eflTect of exposure to 
the oxygenating influence of the air upon them. 
When first voided the *' chopped spinach" 
stools are in the majority of cases of a bright 
orange colour, snd they assume their charac- 
teristic gra8s*green haoonivofler exposure to 
air. The time requireofoTTRll'Hthange varies 
remarkably. I have seen an orange-coloTifM 
stool become green in a few niiuotes; and in 
the same patient, only a day or two afterwards, 
many hours may have been required to affect 
the same change. 



CASE OF TETANUS, IN WHICH RECOVERY 
TOOK PLACE. 

The subject of thiscase, (which is re- 
corded by Dr. Patrick Newbigging, of 
Edinburgh) was a baker, set. 28. About 
a week before the day oa which he 
first complained, he had occasion to go 
into the open air to chop wood, while 
in a state of profuse perspiration, at a 
season when the cold was very intense. 
In the evening he complained of stiff- 
ness about the angles of thejiw, whieh 
gradually increased until the fourth 
day, when the jaw became almost com- 
pletely fixed or locked. When Dr. N. 
saw him, on the seventh day* the mas- 
seter and temporal muscles, as well as 
muscles of the back, were extremely 
rigid, and paroxysms of spasm of the 
muscles of the face and abdomen oc- 
curred about every half hour, lasting 
nearly a couple of minutes. The te- 
tanic symptoms had continued, but 
latterly with considerable abatement, 
for about a fortnight, when the patient 
was suddenly seized with great diffi- 
culty of breathing, and general tremor, 



accompanied with lividity of the face 
and lips, which, however, was speedily 
removed by placing him in the erect 
posture. 

Five days after this the spasms returned, as 
also the attacks of breathlessness. The diftSer- 
ent symptoms, however, were gradually disap« 
peariug ; but there was still considerable diffi- 
culty in opening the mouth. A month after 
the commencement of his attack be expecto- 
rated a considerable quantity of matter mixed 
with mucus, and occasionally to such an extent 
as to cause symptoms of suffocation, owins:, in 
all probability, to the contraction of the muscles 
of the jaWf thereby causing obstruction to the 
dischar/(e of pus. The expectoration of matter 
continued for about three weeks and then sub- 
sided. It was afterwards proved that he in- 
clined his head much forward, and, upon ex- 
amining the back of the neck, considerable 
thickening was found on both sides of the 
spinous processes of the vertebrs, unaccumpa- 
nipd, however, with pain on pressure. As the 
general symptoms progressively improved, 
anasarca appeared, and the limbs became 
swollen to a very considerable extent ; but this 
was removed by the use of diuretics; and. 
with the exception of a slight inclination of the 
head forward, and some stiffness of tlie jaw, 
which did not admit of the mouth being iuHt 
opened, he got quite well, and was able to re- 
turn to his business; the duration of the case 
having been upwards of three months. The 
treatment, in the earlier stages of the disease, 
consisted in small bleedings, the administration 
of croton oil and elaterium, until the obstinate 
constipation was overcome. Morphia, m doses 
of from fifty to seventy drops, was given, at 
first, in the evening, afterwards four times a 
day : to this were several times added thirty 
drops of the tincture of Indian hemp. Blisters 
were applied successfully to the upper and 
lower parts of the spine : a tobacco enema was 
once administered ; and on the sixth day ar- 
senic was prescribed. Colchicum was also 
among the remedies employed. Dr. N. con- 
ceives the successful issue of the treatment to 
have resulted from the persevering use of cro- 
ton oil and opium, and attributes little of the 
benefit to the other remedies. He has occa- 
sionally obsei'ved benefit from the Indian hemp 
in allaying irritation and causing sleep, particu- 
larly when opium was contra-indicated, but is 
doubtful of the value of this remedy in tetanus. 
Dr. N. considers it probable that the complaint 
was produced by some degree of inflammation 
at the upper part of the spine, as indicated by 
the thickening felt externally ; and that tbis 
was followed by the formation of matter which 
escaped internally and was expectorated. He 
does not believe that the bones or articular ap- 
paratus were diseased, as the motions of tbe 
cervical vertebrfls were perfectly normal.— 
Abridged from Northern Journal of Med, 

In October last, Mr. James Miller, of Edtn- 
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bargh, treated with success a case of tranmatio 
tetanus ; the subject of which was a girl» aet. 
seven, who, about a fortnight before, nad re- 
ceived a severe contused and lacerated wound 
of the middle finger of the right hand. The 
symptoms of muscular spasm and rigidity con- 
tinued, although latterly with great abatement, 
for rather more than a month : — recovery was 
complete. Mr Miller says, that ^* the symp- 
toms, at first severe, gradually, yet very per- 
ceptibly gave way before the treatment em- 
ployed. The trismus, opisthotonos, and rigidity 
of the upper extremities, as well as of the ab- 
dominal muscles, were at first great, and un- 
derwent frequent and cruel exacerbation, and 
these aggravations were induced by the slightest 
exciting cause. Rigidity gradually relaxed ; 
and the exacerbations became less painful, less 
frequent, and less easily induced. During a 
temporary interruption of the treatment the 
symptoms threatened to return to their original 
severity, and again yielded to the resumption of 
the appropriate remedial means.'* Mr. M. 
proceeds to remark : — " For some time I have 
been satisfied that in the treatment of traumatic 
tetanus the most likely means of relief are to be 
found, — 1st. In early amputation of the injured 
part, or isolation of it from the general nervous 
system by suitable incision on the cardiac as- 
pect 2d. In effectual and early evacuation of 
the bowels, and maintenance of free movement 
in them. 3d. In maintaining a sedative effect 
on the nervous centre implicated in the disease 
by cold applied to the spine. 4th. In the con- 
tinued use of some one remedy calculated to 
allay muscular spasm, perhaps aconite, Indian 
hemp, or tobacco. 5th. In carefuladministra- 
tion of nourishment, so as to husband the 
strength as much as po^ssible. 6th. In main- 
taining quietude, and avoiding all excitement 
likely to induce aggravation of the spasm." In 
pursuance of this system, the injured finger 
was amputated on tne day 'af\er slight sptismo- 
dic symptoms had appeared. The bowels were 
acted upon by brisk purgatives and enemas of 
turpentine and assafcbtida. Tinctare of Can« 
nabis Indica was given from the commence- 
ment of the disease, at first in doses of ten drops 
every four hours. (A drachm being equal to 
three grains of the extract.) On the following 
day the dose was increased to twenty drops 
every two hours, and in the evening to thirty 
drops every hour. On the third day thirty 
drops were ordered every half hour. On the 
fourth the dose was again ordered to be given 
every hour. On the following day it was 
doubted whether the tinctore was genuine, as 
but moderate narcotism had been induced, and 
she was ordered two drops of the strong tinc- 
ture of aconite every two iiours. In the mean- 
time one dose (thirty drops) of the Indian hemp 
was given to a middle-aged adult in the adjoin* 
ing ward, an inmate on account of neurosis of 
the fibula. '* The medicine was given at bed- 
time, and he speedily fell into a sort of trancci 
during part of which he fancied himself trans- 



ported, not inappropriately, to- Constantinople." 
As it tvas found at the next visit that the 
spasmodic attacks had become both more fre- 
quent and more severe, it was decided to give 
up the aconite and return to the cannabis, 
giving thirty drops every hour. From this 
time the narcotic appears to have been con- 
tinued in these doses for ten days, when it was 
reduced to thirty drops every second hour. In 
ten days after this the same dose was given 
every third hour. The hemp was continued, 
at increased intervals, a few days longer until 
all spasms had ceased, (although some hard- 
ness of the abdomina) muscles remained,) it 
having been employed but with one day's in- 
termission for about a month, and was now 
beginning to induce a quick and irritable state 
of the circulation. Mr. Miller felt very hopeful 
of ice applied to' the spine as a remedial agent, 
considering its action to be obviously sedative 
to the nervous system, — powerfully and directly 
so. As soon as circumstances permitted, it was 
had recourse to in this case, and was main- 
tained in almost constant operation for ten 
days, the bags of ice being laid along the whole 
spme, but with the Aiief effect directed on the 
upper part. When the symptoms began to 
yield the ice was discontinued. The fifth in- 
dication of cure was never lost sight of. From 
the first very strong beef-tea was ordered to be 
frequently administered. As the trismus yield- 
ed, and the power of swallowing was regained, 
ordinary food was offered in addition, and usu- 
ally taken with greediness. Mr. Miller attri- 
butes to the Cannabis Indica, the power — 
which, he thinks, is probably not slight — of 
controlling inordinate muscular spasm, and di- 
rects attention to the marked tolerance of this 
remedy in tetanus. This valuable case de- 
serves to be carefully perused in the original." 
— Lon. and Edin. Monthly Journ., Jan., 1845. 

CASE OF PURPURA HEMORRHAGICA SUC- 
CESSFULLY TREATED BY LEAD. 
Bt John Hooo, Esq. M.R.C.S.E. & M.D. Edln. 

•» aged 



April 2lst, — Miss 

forty-eight, unmarried, of ordinary corj- 
formation and temperament, took cold 
April 10th, accompanied by relaxed 
sore throat and slight cough. April 
18th, petechia, small, but numerous, 
appeared first on the legs, then on the 
arms, body, and face, but caused no 
inconvenience. To-day, considerable 
quantities of blood proceeding from the 
nose, gums, fauces, and throat; the 
throat internally is relaxed and swollen, 
several large ecchymoses covering the 
soft palate and Uvula, evidently dis- 
tended with blood ; the mouth and lips, 
as well as the whole surface of the 
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bodft sre now eovered with purple 
spots ; the blood flows constantly from 
the nose and mouth, not less than half 
a pint having been thas lost within the 
last twenty-fonr honrs, independent of 
saliTa. Bowels regalar; palse 72, 
rather feeble. Catamenia have ceased 
three years. Take disulphate of qui- 
nine, a grain and a half; dilute sul- 
phuric acid, half a drachm ; infusion of 
orange peel, ten drachms; make a 
draught, to be taken every four hours. 
Take alum, one drachm; water, six 
ounces ; dissolve, and make a gargle, 
to be used frequently ; to keep a re- 
cumbent posture, and have generous 
diet. 

22d. — The tongue covered with raided 
ecchymoses; hemorrhage somewhat in- 
creased ; bowels opeu. i^ontinue medieiae 
and diet 

33d. — Hemorrhage increasing, as also 
the spots in colour and size; sleepless 
night, from the constant epi^taxis ; pulse 
84, feeble. Omit the quinine draught. 
Take carbonate of soda, one scruple ; nitrate 
of potash, five grains; lemon water, ten 
drachms; to be taken as 'an effervescing 
dnnght every four hours, with tartaric 
acid, one scruple, in solution. Repeat the 
garble ; diet to be somewhat reduced. To 
drink copiously of lemonade, and oranges 
to be eaten. 

24th. — Symptoms ail aggravated. He- 
morrhage from the nose, mouth, and throat', 
excessive; ecchymoses in the mouth, on 
the gums, and especially on the soft palate, 
very large, one as large as a shilling; the 
blood congeals about the gums, teeth, and 
fauces, and also flows perpetually; the 
spots increased over the whole body, 
especially on the face ; much apprehension 
of suffocation. The strength is quite pros- 
trated ; appetite entirely gone, and great 
difficulty in swallowing even fluids; pulse 
113, very weak; bowels opened by an 
aperient taken last night, evacuations con- 
sisting chiefly of blood ; urine renvains 
clear, but is dark coloured ; breath very 
offensive. Continue gargle; omit the 
effervescing draught. Take acetate of lead, 
three grains ; acetate of morphia, half a 
grain; vinegar, one drachm; distilled 
water, ten drachms; make a draught, to be 
taken at bed-time. Repeat the draught, 
without morphia, every four hours. Let 
her take three draehms of castor oil in the 



raoroing. To take as much beef-tea as 
Boasible, and to continae the oranges and 
lemonade. 

35lh, ten A.Br. — Hemorrhage unabated ; 
face moch swollen, and livid ; body covered 
with large blotches, apparently from deep- 
seated ecchymoses ; tunica conjunctiva of 
right eye occupied by ecchymoses ; strength 
still farther reduced; pulse 120, small and 
weak. The oil could not be swallowed, 
bat in liea of it, calomel, two grains ; com- 
pound tragracanth powder, eight grains ; 
was taken in jelly, at six a.m. No action 
from this. The oil was now taken with 

frreat difiiculty. Continue the acetate of 
ead drought. — Eight P.M. Frequent dis- 
position to vomit, when blood and mucus 
were thrown off, the patient being greatly 
exhausted by the effort ; pulse 120, very 
weak ; bowels opened four tiroes by the oil, 
evacuations more than half blood; urine 
still clear, but high coloured. Has taken 
three cups of beef^tea to-day, and as much 
lemonade. Take spirit of turpentine, 
twenty drops; gum mixture and juniper- 
water, of each half an ounce. Make a 
draught, to be taken immediately. — Ten 
p. M. The turpentine produced violeut 
vomiting, with great loss of blood in all 
directions. Repeat the lead draught and 
the morphia at bed -time. 

26th, ten a.m. — Some sleep, from the 
night draught, and feels refreshed; hemor- 
rhage somewhat abated ; pulse under 100; 
appearance improved, and spirits better; 
mouth and fauces Btill loaded with coa- 
gula, one ecchymosis, as large as a half- 
crown, occupies the whole of the soft palate 
and uVula; bowels acted once, sparingly. 
Continue the draught, with four grains of 
acetate of lead in each ; to push the beef- 
tea and lemonade as far as 'possible; to 
have lemon ice ad libitum. — Eight p.m. 
Symptoms much the same: slight cata- 
menial appearance; has lost, since com- 
mencement of attack, nearly five pints of 
blood. Continue the lead draught. 

27th, ten a.m. — But little sleep last 
night, much exhausted to-day; hemor- 
rhage nearly ceased; pulse 112, feeble; 
bowels not open, though the oil was taken 
early this morning. Repeat the castor oil, 
and omit the lead draught. To take only 
beef-tea and lemonade — Seven p.m. Bow- 
els not moved ; pulse 120, very feeble; has 
taken four cups of beef-tea to-day ; hemor- 
rhage contitiues, but very slight; spots 
fading; some fulness over region of the 
liver, and a little pain under right shoul- 
der. Take simple infusion of roses, ten 
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drachms ; tartaric acid and angfar; of each 
a scruple; make a draught to be taken 
every three or four hours, repeat the castor 
oil every six hours until the bowels are 
moved. Take at night ten grains of mer- 
cury, with chalk, in powder* 

28th, ten a.m. — Slept at intervals : bow- 
els opened freely ; evacuations Jet-black, 
chiefly blood ; hemorrhage ceased, except 
slightly, from the nose, and in expectora- 
tion ; feels somewhat refreshed, but still 
much exhausted; pulse 112^ small and 
weak. Takes beef-tea, toast-water, lemon- 
ade, and ice, at discretion. Continue the 
draught and diet.— Seven p.m. Symptoms 
much the same, but some restlessness; 
pulse 120, rather fuller; an hour's sleep 
this aflernoon. Continue the acid draught, 
and mercury with chalk powder, at bed- 
time, and also the anodyne draught, if 
necessary ; omit beef-tea. 

29th, eleven a.m.— Bad night; anodyne 
draught taken; much thirst and restless- 
ness lo-day ; pulse 96, rather full ; bowels 
not opened ; tongue clearer ; some large 
clots of blood expectorated ; skin hot. 
Continue the acid draught. To have mut- 
ton-broth and sago. 

30th, eleven a.m. — Much drowsy sleep 
last night; complains of headache and tin- 
nitus aurium; some intolerance of light, 
but pupil contracts well ; skin becoming 
clear ; pul8ell2, rather full ; bowels opened 
twice from the oil ; evacuations more natu- 
ral, but still very dark. Take an effer- 
vescing draught every two or three hours; 
omit the broth To take lemonade, arrow- 
root, and iced water, ad Ubilum, 

May 1st, eleven a.m. — Epistaxis re- 
turned at three a.m., and continued till 
eleven a.m., by which nearly a pint of blood 
was lost; bowels opened this morning; 
evacuations contained very little blood; 
pulse 104, weak; great exhaustion ; torpor 
relieved, but tinnitus aurium very distress- 
ing; much tingling and pricking sensation 
in the hands and feet; frequent cough, 
from irritation about the fauces ; some nati- 
sea and occasional vomiting. Take of di- 
luted sulphuric acid, half a drachm ; sugar, 
half a drachm; lemon-water, ten drachms; 
miXy for a draught to be taken every two or 
three hours. To have a cup of beef-tea. 
Great depression of 'spirits, and appreheo- 
sion of sudden dissolution.— • Seven p.m. 
Much distressed by spasmodic cough, 
which is nearly incessant ; epistaxis con- 
tinues, though both nostrils plugged with 
coagulum; breathing laborious; frequent 
Tomiting ; much disturbaace of sensorinm; 

TOL. III. — 32 



tinnitus aurium very distressiog; pulse 
112, rather full. Bleeding from the arm to 
three ounces. Continue the acid draught ; 
spirit lotion to be applied to the temples *, 
strong mustard poultices to the soles of the 
feet. 

2d, ten a.m. — Some refreshing sleep 
last night; pulse 104, softer; bowels not 
opened; urine high-coloured and scanty; 
tongue clean ; blood drawn formed one 
glue-like mass, translucent, and very firm, 
being Washed repeatedly in water without 
separating; crassamentum appeared defi- 
cient of colouring matter ; no deficiency of 
albumen ; no cupping. Take of ammoni- 
ated citrate of iron, three grains; disulphate 
of quinine, a quarter of a grain ; water, one 
ounce : make a draught to be taken every 
four hours. Continue lemonade and, beef- 
tea.— -Nine P.M. Has had some refreshins: 
sleep ; some moisture of skin for first time ; 
feels better; pulse 104, soft; cough rather 
troublesome; swallows better; head less 
disturbed. Continue the iron draught, and 
castor-oil at bedtime. 

3d, eleven a.m. — Some refreshing sleep 
last night; tinnitus aurium continues; 
pulse 104, weak, but soft; tongue clean; 
bowels open ; some blood in evacuations. 
Continue the iron draught. To have lemon- 
ade; broth, with vegetables boiled in it, 
and a few heads of asparagus.-— Nine p.m. 
Took six or eight heads of asparagus, a 
cup of mutton broth, and six strawberries, 
this afternoon. At eight p.m. epistaxis re- 
turned slightly, wttS tinnitus aurium ; 
pulse 100, soft, and fuller. Take com- 
pound infusion of roses one ounce and a 
half; Epsom salts, one drachm; diluted 
sulphuric acid, twenty-five minims : make 
a draught to be taken early to-morrow 
morning. Continue the iron draught in the 
morning. Rose draught, spirit lotion to 
temples, and sinapisms, to be repeated in the 
night if any return of epistaxis or giddiness. 

4th9 one a.m. — Profuse hemoptysis, 
with perpetual and distressing cough ; the 
blood expectorated apparently arterial, but 
thin and watery ; several coagula expecto- 
rated, one weighing more than an ounce; 
difficult respiration, and great prostration 
of strength ; some headache, and much 
tinnitus aurium ; feels momentary appre- 
hension of dissolutioQ ; pulse 120, full and 
sof^. Bleeding 'from the arm to three 
ounces immediately, and sinapisms to be 
applied to the feet, chest, and throat. Let 
her have the rose and Epsom salts draught, 
as prescribed before. -— rive a.m* Hemop- 
tysis and cough ceased on the venesection 
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and •impimM being employed ; enable to 
swallow her medicine, noable to articQlate« 
but expresses herself as if quite exhausted, 
and anxious to be released from her suffer- 
ings. — Eleven A.M. Has had some dis- 
turbed sleep; no return of hemoptysis; 
recovered faculty of speech; abandoning 
all hope of living, and anxious only re- 
specting her spiritual affairs, gave various 
directions as to her funeral The blood 
drawn one mass of glue-like fibrin ; pulse 
100, weak and small. Continue the rose 
draught and broth. — Nine p.m. Breathing 
and articulation much improved; but 
cough still troublesome; tinnitus aurium 
very distressing ; pulse 90, soft; urine high 
coloured ; skin hot, but nearly free from 
spots. Continue the rose draught ; apply a 
weak sinapism to the chest. Take three 
drachms of castor oil in the morning. 

May 5th, fen a.m. — Passed a tolerable 
night ; cough much relieved by the mustard 
poultice ; pulse 94, soft; bowels not open; 
urine high coloured ; skin hot and dry. 
Repeat the castor oil. Take compound in- 
fuHion of roses, one ounce and a half; 
diluted sulphuric acid, twenty minims. 
Make a draught, to be taken every four 
hours. To have broth and lemonade at dis- 
cretion. Nine p.m. — Bowels freely moved; 
evacustions very dark. Took to-day some 
broth, asparagus, and grapes ; feels better; 
pulse 94, soft; no palpitation or irregular 
action of heart. Repeat the acid draught, 
and sinapisms to the chest. 

6th, eleven a.m. — Passed a tolerable 
night ; much relief, as to the cough, from 
the mustard poultice; some fulness over 
the region of the liver, and tenderness on 
pressure; pulse 90, soA; tinnitus aurium 
rather less. Continue the acid draught 
Take calomel and sugar, of each one grain. 
Mix, for a powder ; one to be taken every 
morning and evening. . To have broth at 
discretion. 

7th, eleven A.M. — Has passed asleep- 
less night, but without much cough ; feels 
tolerably well, notwithstanding the bad 
night; tinnitus aurium and pains lees; 
some perspiration on hands; boweU not 
open; pulse 90. Repeat the oil immedi- 
ately. Continue the other medicines. To 
have calf's-foot jelly. Seven p.m.— 
Bowels freely moved ; much dark-culoured 
bile voided ; feels very weak ; has had no 
sleep for thirty-six hours; pulse 100, full, 
and irritable ; cough nearly gone ; pains in 
body and limbs again troublesome ; skin 
hot; urine naturali Continue all the medi- 
cines and diet. 



8th, eleven a.M,-~ Slept ivell* and feels 
better in every respect ; evacuations loaded 
with dark-colourea bile ; pulse 86, natural ; 
countenance natural ; tongue clean ; tinnitus 
aurium nearly gone. Continue the medi- 
cines and diet. 

9th. — Passed a tolerable night; pulse 
86 ; some cough. Omit the powder, repeat 
the draught, and continue diet. 

10th, eleven a.m. — Slept well; cough 
still troublesome, (was always subject to 
cough of spasmodic character;) bowels 
open, natural; pulse 83, soft Continue 
the draught and diet Seven, p.m. — Con- 
tinues to improve ; cough assumes an asth- 
matic form ; pulse 88. Continue the 
draught and castor oil in the morning. 
Apply a compound pitch plaster to the 
chest. 

1 1th. — Slept well; cough less; some 
slight epistaxis on blowing the nose. 
Continue the medicine and diet 

13th and 13ih. — Gradually improving, 
but debility very great; still unable to 
swallow solids. 

14th. — Removed from bed to sofa for 
first time; nervous contraction at throat. 
Take disulphate of quinine, half a grain ; 
compound infusion of roses, ten drachms ; 
diluted sulphuric acid, twenty minims. 
Mix, for a draught, to be taken three times 
a day. 

25th. — Left her room, walking steadily. 
Convalescent 

Remarks* — The mystery which over- 
hangs this disease was not materially 
lessened by the observations made in this 
case. Although it is supposed to originate 
in passive hemorrhage, in debility uf the 
venous system, or capillaries, the blood 
itself appears greatly deteriorated, and this 
may possibly be the first origin of the 
mischief. From the commencement of the 
attack not less than a gallon of blood was 
lost, and yet the abstraction of blood frbm 
the arm was called for by an overloaded 
state of vessels at the time it was em- 
ployed. Whether venesection gave relief 
in this manner, or by the removal of a 
noxious vitiated fluid irom the system, it is 
difficult to say, but that relief was afforded 
by the operation is certain. 

From closely watching the phenomena 
of the disease, it further appears that a 
congested state of the liver is concerned in 
it( and on this ground the exhibition of 
alteratives, as recommended by Willan and 
Bateman, was attended with decided ad- 
vantage. The general treatment was 
directed, in reference to the symptoms, is 
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the absence of correct data as to the cause 
of the disease. I am not aware of lead 
having been employed before, bat from its 
effects in this case I should say it deserTed 
to be ranked amongrst the most taluable of 
remedies; about two scruples of it were 
taken without any symptom of colic, or 
other inconvenience supervening, if we 
except the tinnitus auriam, and the partial 
and temporary loss of the powers of 
artieulation, which were probably attri- 
butable to its influence. 

Dr. Watson saw the patient twice, and 
it was at his suggestion that the first 
bleeding was had recourse to. 

On the whole, it appears a disease of 
debility, aggravated by derangement of the 
liver, and requires the ordinary connter- 
acting remedies for its cure. — Lancet, 

ON THE USB OF ERGOT OF RTE IK Puk- 

PURA HJEMORRHAOICA AND SOME 

OTHER DISEASES. 

Bt a. Ross. M. D., M. R. C. S. E., 

Boulogne-sur-mer, late Pbysician to tbe Saffi>lk 

General Hospital. 

I HAVE read with much interest, in 
the last number of The Lancet, (July 
19,) the case of purpura so carefully 
reported by Mr. Hogg., I am not, 
however, quite clear as to the share of 
merit due to the lead in effecting the 
cure ; nay, it appears to me, that though 
one of the symptoms — viz., the pete- 
chias, began to disappear on the day on 
which the lead was discoiitinued, after 
three days' use, many of the most 
serious symptoms — the haemorrhage 
from different parts of the mucous 
membrane, and the great constitutional 
disturbance, assumed a more aggravated 
degree after this period of the disease, 
and only yielded by slow steps to the 
various means so judiciously emplpyed^ 

The report of the case extends from the 
21 St of April to the 25th of May ; the lead 
V^as used from the 24th till the 27th of 
April ; and on the 4th of May the prognosis 
was, as appears to me, still very unfavour- 
able. I think, therefore, there is room to 
doubt the correctness of settiog down the 
case as one successfully treated by lead. 

Nothing can be further from my intention 
than to imply any doubt as to the propriety 
of the treatment, which must be allowed to 
bave been most iudicioas, and to evince 
nmch readiness of rasooree' io a case where 



the symptoms eonlianed so argent for so 
long a period. My only object is to avail 
myself of this opportunity of pointing out 
to the profession a remedy which I have 
found to be most energetic in a case similar 
to the one reported by Mr. Hogg, and 
which was doubtless a most obstinate one. 

I was asked, in the spring of 1840, by 
Mr. Stutter, at that period the zealous 
house-surgeon of the Suffolk General Hos« 
pital, to see, as a matter of curiosity, a 
young man who had just been admitted 
under the care of my colleague. Dr. Jack- 
son. I forget whether Dr. Jackson had 
then seen him or prescribed for him, but 
finding him labouring under purpura, with 
h«moithage from different organs, accom- 
panied with such prostration as led us to 
fear that a fatal termination to the disease 
was not distant, I suggested, provided Dr« 
Jackson should approve of it, the trial of 
the ergot of rye, which it struck me might 
be usefully combined with compound in- 
fusion of roses. The use of this combi- 
nation was immediately commenced, and 
continued for some days, in th^ dose, as far 
as I remember, of five grains of the pow- 
dered ergot, and an ounce of the compound 
infusion of rosea, every four hours, with a 
generous diet Under this treatment, with 
the addition of some aperient when neces- 
sary, the case went on with great rapidity 
to a favourable termination, without a 
single untoward symptom occurring to 
interrupt its progress. 

The effects of the treatment were so 
decidedly beneficial in this case, apparently 
so unfavourable, that Mr. Stutter was 
anxious, I remember, that it should be 
communicated at the time to Trk Lancet. 
However, I considered then that it might 
be considered premature, and am only now 
induced to make the communication, from 
my attention having been recalled to the 
subject by Mr. Hogg's severe case. 

Several years* experience of the effects 
of the ergot in certain stages of labour, 
leaves no doubt in my mind of the value of 
this medicine in obstetric praotice. 

i have also found it a valuable remedy, 
combined or not with infusion of roses, in 
menorrhagia, and in controlling sanguine- 
ous discharge from the uterus after abortion. 

I have no doubt, if my idea of the value 
of the ergot as a remedy in purpura should 
be confirmed by further trial, that it might 
be found useful also in sea scurvy, and 
other passive hemorrhage, depending on a 
peculiar and vitiated stale of the blood. — 
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ON NITHIC ACID IN DISEASES DEPENDENT 
ON A MORBID CONDITION OF THE 
BLOOD-VESSELS. 

By J. SBBABTiAif WiLKiiisoH, EflQ. Sargeoii, London. 

Much has formerly been said and 
written concerning nitric acid in the 
treatment of syphilis, and in those ulcers 
and eruptions supposed to have had a 
syphilitic origin. That mercury, in 
some shape or other, is the only sure 
remedy that an experienced surgeon 
would'rely upon, in cases truly vene- 
real, must, I think, at once be conceded. 
Yet, that diseases of a suspicious cha- 
racter have been cured by nitric^cid, . 
there is abundance of testimony on re- 
cord, without having to adduce the re- 
sult of my own experience. 

The point to which I wish to call 
the attention of the profession is, that 
the virtues of nitric acid are but imper- 
fectly understood, and that in it we have 
not only a most powerful and valuable 
tonic, but, I was going to say, almost 
a specific, in certain diseases kept up 
by vascular debility. I have no dispo- 
sition to detract from the virtues of the 
various drugs and chemicals we so often 
make available in tlie treatment of dis- 
ease ; on the contrary, in the hands of 
a judicious practitioner, one whose ge- 
nius can at once mark the symptoms 
as they arise, there is, perhaps, scarcely 
a simple drug in ihe PharmacopcBia 
that has not, in some degree, its cura- 
tive or alleviating properties. Mercury, 
for instance, which is the sheet-anchor 
of the physician, would be little else 
than a deleterious and deadly poison, 
were it not for the vegetable and saline 
purgatives ; to say nothing of opium, 
anti^mony, and other remedies, for which 
the materia medica and laboratory are 
so justly esteemed. 

I was first led to the trial of nitfic 
acid, as an internal medicine, by ob- 
serving its efifects when applied exter- 
nally to ulcers and inflammatory sur- 
faces, when the blood-vessels had under- 
gone some morbid change. In varicose 
veins, if ^ piece of lunar caustic, the basis 



being nitric acid, or nitric acid not too 
strong, be drawn along the distended 
vessel, it will penetrate the skin, and 
in three or four days the vein will be 
reduced in size, and the morbid inflaoi- 
maiion and pain removed, or, at all 
events, considerably lessened. In vari- 
cose ulcers of the legs, where the sur- 
rounding parts are of a livid or bluish 
cast, a solution of nitrate of silver or 
nitric acid will often cause the vessels 
to shrink, assume a healthy condition, 
and ultimately disappear. Of course, 
if any mechanical obstruction, such as 
pregnancy, exist, or the valves above 
be diseased, these circumstances must 
be taken into account, and the cause, if 
possible, removed. If the liver and 
kidneys do not perform their office, 
these secretions must be attended to. 
The application of bandages is known 
materially to assist, when the patient 
can bear pressure. In caries of a tooth, 
if a drop of pure nitric acid be intro- 
duced into the hollow of it, the disease 
is immeiliately arrested, and the pain 
ceases. 1 have tried this repeatedly, 
and almost always with success ; but 
much depends upon the st^te of the 
liver and intestinal canal at the time, 
which, if disordered, tends to keep up 
the morbid inflammation in the part. 

The inference I drew from tliese ob- 
servations was, that if nitric acid could 
be introduced into the system in suffi- 
cient quantity, in cases where the 
blood-vessels were in a debilitated or 
diseased state, so that the circulation 
might be in a manner saturated, and the 
extreme arterial and venous branches 
aflected, similar results might be accom- 
plished where a more general and con- 
stitutional disorder existed. The fol- 
lowing is the first case I selected for 
trial : — 

Case 1. — E, D , aged thirty-nine, 

carrying on the business of a coach-maker, 
ia London Wall, in the City, was brought 
to me in the month of October, 1839, la- 
bouring ander dropsy of the abdomen, with 
diseas^ liver. When he entered my room, 
he was supported by his friend Mr. Lester, 
who came with him. His eouoteiiance 
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wf 8 sallow and i^ronken, his abdomen and 
legs swelled to an enormous size, the latter 
resembling in shape the limbs of an ele» 
phant. His scrotam hang half way down 
njs thighs, and the skin of his penis was 
distended to the thickness of a man's arm. 
His palse was small and weak, and beat 
not more than thirty strokes in a minute. 
His history was soon told. He had been 
a constant frequenter of a public house, had 
• been ill about two years with diseased 
liver, and then dropsy had supervened about 
ten months before paying me his first visit. I 
He had been under medical treatment, and 
taken mercury in small doses, with other 
remedies ; but was now considered by his 
medical attendants as past cure, and unable, 
from his weak state, to undergo the opera- 
tion of paracentesis. His bowels at this 
time were costive ; he passed his urine in 
small quantities, not more than a table 
spoonful at a time. I ordered him six 
grains of calomel, and ten of colocynth, in 
three pills, to be taken at bed-time. I 
visited him at his own residence two days 
afterwards. He had passed two motions, 
both as black as, and of the consistence of, 
melted pitch. 1 desired him to repeat the 
dose, and saw him again in two days ; he 
had passed three motions, the first two in 
colour and consistence as the last, but the 
IN third was more of a brownish cast, and 
looser. From his uneasy state and difficulty 
of breathing, in the presence of Mr. Hunt, 
apothecary to the Provident Dispensary, I 
passed a trocar below the umbijicus, and 
drew off a pail and a half of water. The 
fluid, on being placed in an iron spoon over 
a candle was foqnd to be highly albumin- 
ous. I did not examine his urine. Took 
six grains of hyd. cum cret$ at night, a 
drachm of supertartrate of potass, with 
eight grains of jalap, on the following morn- 
ing. The evacuation was watery, and con- 
tained yellow bile. This was repeated in 
four days with a similar result; pulse con- 
tinned the same in frequency, bat fuller. 
Ordered friction over the region of the liver 
wjth the pahn of the hand three times a 
day, an hour at a time. I now determined 
to give the nitric acid, beginning with 
thirty drops of the dilate every four hours, 
in 8 ^lass of decoction of cinchona.. This 
was mereased ten drops per diem, till he 
look 350 daily, and eontmued it for two 
months. The dropsy had 'entirely disap- 
peared, and his palse risen to 90 in a mi- 
irote, and full. The seceirtion of bile and 
Qffioe had retarned ; he eonld eat a beef- 
eteek for breakfast, and was ready for an* 
32* 



other before hla aoeostomed hour of dining, 
which was one o'clock. In less than six 
months, he was as fat and as well as ever 
he had been during his life. The rnost 
singular part of this case is, that my patient 
afterwards returned to his old habits of 
drinking, but, I believe, not to' his former 
excess. I saw this person three years 
afterwards ; he had no return of his com- 
plaint whatever. He took the nitric acid 
nearly three months. There is one thing 
here I wish to point out — viz., that in all 
oases of obstinate obstruction of the liver, 
a large dose of calomel must be given ; 
small doses are worse than useless. 

Case 2. — Thomas P , aged fifty- 
two, butler to Mrs. C ^ of Montague- 

square, consulted me in the month of Oc- 
tober, 1840, about a large tumour in the 
throat. The apothecary who attended him, 
told him that it was an enlarged tonsil 
gland. On making an examination, I found 
a large tumour, occupying the left side of 
the fauces, descending down the pharynx, 
but its extent in that direction could neither 
be seen nor felt. It ascended behind the 
bony palate, and continued its course along 
the roof of the mouth : below, it pressed 
down the tongue, and pushed the velum 
palati diagonally forwards as far as the 
teeth. On one side it was connected to the 
pharynx by a base as broad as the tumour 
Itself, whilst the other surface came nearly 
io contact with the opposite side of the 
throat The tonsil on the diseased side 
seemed involved in the disease,but whether 
it commenced in that glamlfOr lower down, 
^oes not appear, as he never suspected the 
existence of such a companion till it had 
assumed the frightful size of a turkey's 
egg. The mucous membrane covering the 
tumour was te;)se, and somewhat glistening, 
of a dullish-red colour. It had not the least 
doughy feel, but was semi-elastic in some 
parts, whilst other portions of the swelling 
bad a firm, fleshy feel. His countenance 
was rather sallow, but from his general 
good health, I proposed the operation of 
removing it piecemeal by ligature, as it was 
evidently too vascular, and m too awkward 
a situation for the knife. His mistress had 
sent him to Mr. Lawrence, of Bartholor 
mew's Hospital, who pronounced it nnalig- 
nant, and would not interfere with it. I 
then proposed that Mr. Listen should see 
him, when it was agreed to pass a bistoury 
straight into the tumour, and evaenate any 
floid that it might eontain. A small qoan- 
tity of Btraw-ooloured fluid was evaoaated 
fpern a esperficial paactare, bat on tlie tnstru- 
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ment beingr continued forther downwarjSf a 
rush of arterial blood took place, and he lost 
nearly a pint in less than twominates. Cold 
vinegar and water, and syncope, fortunately 
pot a stop to the hemorrhage, and I ac^ 
eoropaniea him home from the hospital in 
a coach. In a day or two he had a great 
deal of irritative fever, the lips of the 
wound opened, and an eXterescence, having 
a yel In wish-white cauliflower appearance, 
protruded. This kept on increasing in size 
for six weeks, was haM to the touch, and 
now of a magnitude between a shilling and 
a half-crown. His appetite entiiety failed 
him, and he could scarcely swallow fluids 
of the consist(»nce of arrow-root. The de- 
bility of body was now much increased, he 
bad lost all his flesh, his countenance very 
sallow, and his features much attenuated. 
The glands of his neck on the side of the 
tumour formed a chain along the sterno- 
mastoid muscle, as hard as marbles; he 
was literally skin and bone. Mr. Liston 
and myself, who daily attended him^ now 
thought that death would soon terminate 
his existence, and my friend took his final 
leave. Mr. Astdn Key, of 6ny*s Hbspital, 
was now sent for, and I met him. He pro- 
nounced it at once a fungus, that in all pro- 
bability he had another in his liver, and 
that the patient would not live' four days. 
Though all hopes seemed now at an end, I 
observed that he would constantly call iof 
the nitric acid gargle which i had ordered 
him. I was therefore determined to give 
large doses of it internally, which I did 
every four hours, beginning with thirly 
drops, thrice a day, in a glass of watef ; in- 
creasing five drops each dose per diem. In 
less than a week the excrescence sloughed 
and camedut; the nitricacid was continued, 
and he got rapidly well in six weeks. T. 
P. is still in his situation, in good health, 
and has been so ever sin^e his recovery, 
four years and a half ago. 
, In Justice to that well-known and accom- 
plished surgeon, Mr, Liston, I must confess, 
that without that gentleman's operation the 
patient would in all probability long ago 
have been either choked or starved. With- 
out the nitric^ acid, he would most inevita- 
bly have sunk. 

Gasb3. — •I was consulted, in the year 
1839, by Mr. W .i ■■ ■, an rron monger, in 
Crawford -street, about thirty years of age, 
for an ulcer on the upper part of the ala of 
the nose. It was first observed about three 
years before^ in the shape of tf small pimple, 
which discharged a watery tnmoor. He 
had been under half a do^eo autgeoas, but 



none of them eoM aoeceed in tfBttio^ it to 
heal. I advised him to take five grains of 
Plommer's pill every night, and Hudson^s 
syrup of sarsaparilla daring the day, for a 
month. At the end of the first week 1 ap- 
plied the lunar caustic, which I repeated at 
convenient intervals, which checked the 
discharge, and I was in hopes, when the 
black eschar bad separated, that cicatriza- 
tion would have been completed. I was, 
however, disappointed. A very thin skin 
certainly had come over it, but I saw it was 
'soon to be absorbed, which was the case in 
a week afterwards. Its base being very 
hard, and his friends alarmed lest it should 
tnrn out cancerous, I proposed to dissect it 
out The thoughts of the operation fright- 
ened him, and he went to Mr. C— , a 
well-known surgeon in the fiorougb, who 
advised him to continue what I had before 
prescribed, probably thinking 1 had not 
pushed the medicine far enongh. This 
gentleman applied the caustic more freely ; 
the result was, however, the same. VV'hen 
about six months had elapsed, he sent for 
me, and I removed the hardened base and 
ulcerated surface, which was a little larger 
than the section of a large pea. I had some 
diflicully in getting the wound to heal, the 
granulations being glassy, and ash colour- 
ed. A little diluted nitric acid was applied 
to the wound with a camel-hair brush, for 
-fonr or five successive mornings. In a 
fortnight it assumed a more healthy appear- 
ance, and it was healed in a month after 
operation. It caused little or no scar, tbe 

fart resembling a pit from the small-pose. 
t has never again returned. The patient 
took the nitric acid internally during the 
healing process. . 

Cask 4.--^ Mr. S— -, aged sixty, a to- 
bacconist, an old inhabitant of the Edge- 
ware-road, long subject to erysipelas, ob- 
served, in the month of September last, a 
small tumour on the middle of his right 
eyelid, of a dark-red colour. It increased 
in a month to the size of a horse-bean, 
when he pri'^ked it with a needle, and says 
he lostT about a gill of blood. The pono« 
ture soon increased in size^ and an excre- 
scence made its appearance, which had 
grown, by the middle of November, to the 
size of an old English strawberry. In this 
'state I first saw it; he had then a poultice 
to his eye, which from its pressure and the 
tumour together on the globe, had prodaced 
considerable inflammation of the conjunc- 
tiva. As he was under medical treatment, 
I refused to interfere, but considered a poul* 
tice, from its weight, at all times a moat 
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iDapplkstbto things for tbo eye. This was 
changed for something worse— namely, a 
sine lotion, which prod need considerable 
inflammation both of the eye and eyelid. 
As the surgeen thought an operation use- 
less, believing it to be true carcinoma, I 
was consulted professionally. The tumour 
was hard to the touch, and easily bled, and 
profusely, considering its size; It was 
composed of one sac within another, so that 
when its surface appeared to • be about to 
suppurate, it would come off, and the sac 
underneath make its appearance. The 
eyelid was swollen, of a dark-red colour, 
and could not be raised by the patient. On 
opening the eye, there was chemosis of the 
conjunctiva, the cornea sunken and dull, 
and two large patches of lyipph thrown 
out. I ordered him a constant application 
of warm water, three grains of calomel, and 
a quarter of a erain of tartar emetic directly, 
with a black draughttwo hours afterwards. 
1 saw him again at night , medicine had 
operated ; put a blister behind his ear. He 
afterwards took small doses of blue pill 
for three or four days, and applied another 
blister. The inflammation had sufiiciently 
subsided for the nitric acid and bark, 
which he took a week previpus to the ope- 
ration. 

I performed the operation as follows : — 
The patient being seated in a chair oppo- 
site a window, I stbod behind him, and be. 
reclined the back of his head on my breast. 
l^r. Blizard Power, a student of fiartholo-* 
mew's, who assisted me, stood in front, 
and fixed the prongs of a hook 1 use in the 
squinting operation just above the tarsas, 
and put the eyelid on the stretch. With a 
small scalpel, I made a circular incision 
around the base of the tumour, having only 
just room for the blade of the knifb between 
it and the earlilage. It was very vascular, 
and i was obliged to pause more th^an 
once, that I might see my way clear. As 
the sac was incorporated into the lid, I took 
in a little skin with its- circumference, and 
behind, a few of the fibres of the orbieu- 
laris palpebrarum, jl ffot it clean out, but 
the hemorrhage, considering the small size 
of the tumour, was almost incredible. The 
patient lost more than half a pint of blood, 
and I had great difllculty in stopping it, as 
I could not use pressure in so delicate a 
•itoation, and it was desirable for the ooz- 
uqf to cease, aa I dressed the wound eim* 
ply with a piece of goMbeater*a skin. My 
patient continued the nitric acid for a fort- 
night afterwards, and ha got well in three 



It would require the eye of a very acate 
person to see where this operation had been 
performed. There is not the least shorten- 
ing of the lid, nor even stiffness in it. He 
saya his sight is better than it has been for 
years, and I am sure his general health is, 
if a most excellent appetite is any criterion. 
I think it will be some time before he has 
another attack of erysipelas. 
. I make it a practice of giving the nitric 
acid and bark before and after operations 
for scirrhous breast, in chronic erysipelas, 
and immediately after the acute stage of 
that disease ; in debility, after an attack of 
gout, and in most nervous diseases ; in ex« 
treme old age I have found it increase the 
appetite, raise the spirits, and induce sleep, 
where opium and other narcotics have tend- 
ed to keep up the disorder they were in- 
tended to remove. In valvular affections 
and enlargement of the heart by dilatation, 
I have found the most decided benefit, es- 
pecially if the liver performs its office toler- 
ably. Of course, in such cases as the last, 
a cure could not be expected or even look- 
ed for, and I have seen quite enough of 
digitalis to discard it in ioto. If the nitric 
acid is taken for some time, it raises the 
pulse, renders it fuller, but deprives it of 
its wiry hardness. It does not destroy the 
teeth, like the other mineral acids, nor turn 
them black. I have never seen it produce 
'Salivation, but it will cause great redness 
of the mucous passages, the tongue, and 
faneea. 



CASE OF BRIGHT S DISEASE SIMULATING 
POISOMNG BY OPIUM. 

[Eei^d before tbe Q,ueen*8 College Debating Society. 
By JoHM MooaB, Piendent. Witli Notes.) 

Thomas Price, pensioner, set. thirty- 
nine, (of large muscular frame and sal- 
low complexion)^ was admitted into 
Victoria Ward 1, at 6 p.m., July 20th, 
1844, under Dr. Melson. 

Symptoms^ — Breathing laborious, 
at times stertorous : when not subject 
to excitation of some kind or other he 
remains in a state of stupor: on being 
roused he answers questions sensibly, 
but presents a stolid aspect ; mliscles, 
though large, flaccid ; pupils of mode- 
rate size, answering imperfectly to 
light; conjunctivae extremely pallid; 
pulse 94, of full volume, but weak ; 
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occasional contnlaiTe twitchinga of the 

upper extremities. 

The history of the case, partly de- 
tailed by the patient himself, nnd partly 
obtained from his wife, by Mr. Shar< 
man (Dr. Melson's clinical clerk,) who 
visited Price as an out-patient, prior 
to his admission, ts as follows, riz. : 
That having suffered for a few days 
from diarrhoea, he went to a druggist's 
on Saturday morning last, and asked 
for four pennyworth of tincture of rhu- 
barb ; that a large quantity was poured 
out of one bottle, into which a few 
drops of another liquid were dropped ; 
he drank this dose in the shop ; some' 
pills were also given him, two of which 
were to be taken at bed-time. Imme- 
diately after taking the dose he became 
drowsy, and consequently, at the sug- 
gestion of a neighbour, returned to the 
shop, and asked the druggist's assist- 
ant who had served him whether he 
had given him laudanum ? The young 
man told him that he had put in a few 
drops, on account of the severity of his 
symptoms. Upon again reaching home 
he fell asleep, and has continued sleep- 
ing, except when temporarily roused, 
until the present time : he vomited 
shortly after taking his draught, but 
the matter ejected had been thrown 
away. He has served in the West 
Indies, where he had a severe liver 
complaint, but has never had fits of 
any kind, neither is he aware of any 
hereditary tendency to them. 

The patient was ordered a mustard 
emetic, to be taken directly ; and to be 
kept in constant motion. The mustard 
did not excite vomiting, but passed 
away by the bowels within five mi- 
nutes of its administration ; hot strong 
coffee was now repeatedly given, and 
he appeared to improve considerably, 
resting occasionally, and talking over 
his old campaigns with the porter who 
had the charge of him. About 8 a.m., 
July 30th, he relapsed into a lethargic 
state: galvanism was employed with 
little benefit : he was now walked 
round the hospital-garden between two 
men, and drank occasionally of a strong 



iiifosion of green tea, and again the 
tendency to stupor was diminished. 
At 2i P.M. he once more relapsed ; his 
countenance became more anxious, and 
his breathing more oppressed ; his ex- 
tremities were cold and clammy ; he 
was nearly pulseless, and with great 
difficulty rendered conscious. 

^ther was administered, ammonia 
applied to the nostrils, and galvanism 
e/D ployed with a beneficial efffect. 

So long as he was kept moving he 
could be made to answer questions put 
to him, but at three different times 
during the afternoon the disposition to 
somnolence was so extreme, that the 
means before employed were totally 
inefficient : cold water was dashed over 
the face and neck, followed by friction 
with hot flannel, with temporary bene- 
fit, but at 8 P.M. the soporific tendency 
had become almost insuperable; the 
pulse was 60 and feeble, the pupils but 
slightly contractile, the conjunctivae 
pallid, and the stertor touch augmented. 
He was now placed on a bed, and 
whilst Dr. Melson kept his finger over 
the radial artery at the left wrist, a vein 
'was opened at the bend of the right 
elbow ; the aperture made was small, 
and the blood flowed but slowly, but 
before four ounces had been removed 
Dr. Melson found that the pulse was 
rendered more frequent and thread- 
like : he therefore directed that the ori* 
fice should be closed. 

The feet and legs were*now covered 
with mustard cataplasms, and a blister 
applied over the nape of the neck and 
spine ; ammonia and braqdy were ad- 
ministered at intervals. 

Though the mustarjd plasters were 
several times changed they caused but 
slight redness, and the blister produced 
scarcely any effect ; the urgency of the 
symptoms rapidly increased, and he 
expired at 2s p.m., July 3 1st, forty-four 
hours after his admission, and one hun- 
dred and two hours from the time oC 
taking the supposed dose. 

Examination of the bodjf twenty<^me hour» 
after death, — > General appearanee of body .* 
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No anasAroa ; no naosaal tendency to pa* 
tridity. 

Cronivm.— Meningeal Teasels anteriorly 
empty, bnt posteriorly somewhat congest- 
ed. Substance of brain of firm consistence, 
extremely pale, and exsanguine: no or- 
ganic lesion perceptible. 

7%ora:c. — Lungs much congested, and 
infiltrated with serum ; heart generally hy- 
pertrophied, (weighing seventeen ounces) ; 
no valvular disease. 

dbdomen, -~ The stomach contai<ned 
about two ounces of yellow pultaeeous 
matter ; no smell of opium was perceptible. 
The mucous membrane was generally con- 
gested, and a space about 4 by 3 iuches in 
extent (situate about midway between the 
cardiac and pyloric extremities of the great 
curvature) extensively infiltrated with 
black matter : there was no abrasion of the 
mucous membrane. 

The small intestines were congested 
throughout, without however loss of epi- 
thelium, excepting in a portion of the ilinm, 
about six inches in extent, terminatihg 
within an inch of the ilio-ceecal valve ; this 
presented several spots of ulceration in dif- 
ferent stages, but in no part was the gut 
perforated. The liver was lar^e and con- 
gested ; the gall-bladder contained but lit- 
tle bile. 

The kidneys were both of small size. 
The right presented externally an irregu«^ 
lar lobulated surface of a yellowish-gray 
colour, having, here and there, small stel- 
late congested patches : when cut into, it 
was found to be extremely dense and of 
granular texture; the cortical portion was 
the subject of extensive fibrinous deposit, 
which imparted to it a light yellowish- 
gray colour; the tubular structure gen^ 
rally was changed into a buff-coloured 
fatty substance of firm consistence; two 
or three of the coni, however, still re* 
tained their healthy appearance: small 
puncte of earthy deposit were irregularly 
dispersed over the cut surfaces. The left 
kidney preseated the same general charac- 
teristics, externally and internally, as did 
the right, bnt had in addition, lying be- 
neath its peritoneal surface, two cysts (of 
about the si^e of horse beans) which pos- 
sessed distinct membranous walls, and did 
not communicate with the pelvis of the 
kidney ; both were filled with a yellowish 
brown albuminons looking fluid. 

Pelvis, — The bladder contained about 
six ounces of urine of light colour, which 
was ascertained by the employment of the 
Utfual reagents, to be albaminons. 



Analyns 9f etmUnU of -stomodk*— No 
trace of opium was deteotible in the con- 
tents of the stomach by the tests proposed 
by Christison. 

Analysis of cerebral substance, — - A poN 
tion of the brain (about two ounces in 
weight) was digested In spirit, and strained; 
the filtered spirit evaporated over a steam 
bath to dryness, the residuum dissolved in 
hot spirit evaporated to the consistence of 
syrup, and strained again ; by the addition 
of nitric acid crystalline plates of nitrate of 
urea were obtained.* 

Coroner's inquest — At the Coroner's in- 
quest the druggist's assistant stated, that 
he had given Price (the deceased) ** four 
drachma of tincture of rhubarb, into which 
he had dropped five drops of laudanum, on 
account of the severity of the symptoms ; 
and that the pills consisted of equal parts 
of aloes, scammony, ginger, soap, and 
syrup." My evidence W9S to the effect 
that the immediate cause of death was con- 
gestion of the lungs, which might have 
been produced by a poisonous dose of lau- 
danum, but that the disease of the kidneys 
which was present would fully account for 
it, and that this latter cause was rendered 
more probable by the discovery of urea in 
tli^e brain.f 



* Urea was also obtained from the se- 
rum of the blood abstracted during life. 

f Doubts have been raised as to the poi- 
sonous influence of urea, in consequence of 
its discovery by a. German chemist iq 
healthy calves* and healthy human blood. 
(See the Lancet, Oct. 19th, 1844.) It can- 
not be denied that urea is a constant con- 
stituent of healthy blood, since from that 
fluid the kidneys secrete it, but that its 
normal quantity is inappreciably small is> 
indicated by the fact that Dr. Rees has 
written express directions for the mode of 
examining blood supposed to contain urea, 
(see Rees '* On the Analysis of the Blood 
and Urine,") and that Becq^erel and others 
have failed to detect it, even where symp- 
toms have led to the belief of its presence. 
That, when existing in excess in the blood, 
urea acts injuriously, is evident, since it 
has been observed that "cerebral symp- 
^ms have borne a direct relation to the 
quantity of urea in the blood." (See Dr. 
Garrod, Lancet, Oct. 19th, 1844, and 
Bright's Hospital Reports)^ and that when 
injected into the veins, or administered as 
a poison, urea causes death (Cormack on 
the Fever of 1843). If the circulating 
flaid contain an ezceas of oxygen — upon 
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RcMA]ixt.<»OB aeaoMil of the oeeor- 
mooe of symptoms uialogoot to those of 
poisoniogr by opiam tromMiately sfter the 
ussamption of a dose io which laadanam 
was aekaowledged to be present, and inas- 
moch as no tendency to disease likely to 
produce soch symptoms wss ascertainable. 
It was natarally concluded that a largrer 
quantity of laudanum than was intended 
had been accidentally administered, but as 
the post-mortem examination tended to 
show that death was the result of natural 
causes, it may be well to analyse the symp- 
toms, and to ascertain in wbat respects tbey 
warranted, or were opposed to, the diag^- 
nosis formed. First worthy of notice; we 
have* 

Tie peculiar rotuabilUy of the paiienU — 
Christison states that *Mhe possibility of 
rousing the patient from the lethargy 
caused by opium is in general a good cri- 
terion for distinguishing. the effects of this 
poison from apoplexy or epilepsy;" he fur* 
ther characterises it as ** a safe guide ivhen, 
as in many cases of poisoning by opium, 
the individual can be roused to a state of 
tolerably perfect consciousness." 

The convulsive twiiehinge of the fore- 
arm,.'-- Convulsions, though not usual, are 
sometimes present; cases in which they 
occurred are quoted by Christison, and 
Beck states that ** where they are present, 
they are frequently of extreme violence/' 

The pulse was of full volume, but weak, 
and the breathing laborious ; as the case 
progressed, the pulse became small and 
thread-like, and the breathing stertorous : 
such are their characters in a fatal case of 
poisoning by opium. 

iSlate of the pupils, — The effect of opium 
opou the iris has been foui^d to vary much, 
though, in the majority of cases, it would 
seem that the pupils are contracted ; here, 
however, at first, there was little remark* 
able in their' appearance : towards the ter- 
mination of the case, diminution of site 
and insusceptibility to light were well 
marked. 

- ■ . ' ' ' ' ' ' ' •* 

a due proportion of which it depends for 
its nutritive qualities — it ceases to be 
healthy blood, and becomes in fact poison- 
ous ; then is it not reasonable to conclude 
that a superfluous product would prove de- 
leterious when existing in the blood in un- 
due quantity, in consequence of the organs 
specially provided for the purpose of elimi- 
nating it from the system failing, through 
jdisease, to accomplish their Appointed of- 
ificel 



Vomitings which oeonrred on the morn- 
ing that the suspicious dose was taken, is 
a symptom which frequently follows the 
assumption of a large dose of opiam, yet, 
says Christison, ^ it may not interrupt the 
progress of the symptoms." 

The remiaeion of symptoms and subsequent 
relapse would have raised a doubt as to the 
nature of the case had no precedent existed ; 
but Pyl has recorded a case in which vo- 
miting occurred twelve hours after taking 
a large dose of opium ; a remission of the 
patient's symptoms followed, but he agaia 
relapsed, and died on the tenth day. Chris- 
tison, after quoting this case, writes, ** The 
only way in ' which opium could cause 
death in such a manner, must be by call- 
ing forth some disposition to natural dis- 
ease :" it will be remembered that it was in 
consequence of the patient suffering frooot 
diarrhoea that laudanum, in the case I have 
related, was given. Now, dysentery is 
mentioned by Christison as <* lessening the 
susceptibility of the system to the effeeu 
of opium;" hence it was rendered proba- 
ble that diarrhoea, continued for some days, 
might have so modified the action of the 
poison, as to account for the prolongation of 
its deleterious effects. 

The effects of remedies frequently invali- 
date or substantiate a diagnosis ; in Price's 
case they >had decidedly the latter tendency. 
The application of stimuli repeatedly pro- 
duced a temporary sensibility, which, oa 
the cessation of stimulation, was instantly 
succeeded by a recurrence of lethargy. A 
protracted remission followed the perse- 
vering exhibition of hot coffee, and green 
tea— both antidotes employed in cases of 
poisoning by opium. After his relapse, 
when the symptoms had befcome more ar- 
gent, still w^s ^e elfect of excitation evi- 
dent, though in a diminished ratio. The 
cold dash and galvanism were twice re- 
spectively used with manifest, hut short- 
lived benefit; but eventually the patient 
sunk into a state of insensibility from 
which no remedial agent could rouse him. 
Such are the circucpstances which charac- 
terise exactly a case of poisoning by opium. 

Having now seen that none of the symp- 
toms observed during life were directly 
opposed to, and that, viewed en masse^ they 
served to -corroborate the diagnosis, \ei ns 
consider whether the post-mortem appear- 
ances are reconcileable with the conelaston 
that poisoning by opium was the cause of 
death. 

The brain was remarkably exsaogaine, 
and its meninges were only eoogested poe- 
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teriorly (thie congestion being doubtless 
the result of eadaveric gravitation). It 
may be urged that" the brain and its mem- 
branes are, in most cases of narcotic poi« 
soning, congested, but Ghristisoh denies 
the universality of such an appearance, 
and Beck quotes a case, recorded by Stan- 
ley, in which the brain itself presented no 
unusual appearance, but the cellular tissue 
of the pia mater was much infiltrated with 
serum. 

The lunga, as in cases of narcotic poi- 
soning generally, were much congested. 

The stomachy at its mere dependent por- 
tion, presented a copious infiltration be- 
neath the mucons membrane : this is held 
by Christison to be very seldom the result 
of natural causes : in the present instance, 
it may very probably be referred to the ir- 
ritation caused by the ^remedial agents em- 
ployed, viz., ammonia, brandy, and mus- 
tard. The analysis of the stomach's con- 
tents was rendered of little value by the 
length of time which had elapsed. between 
the assumption of the suspected dose and 
the patient's decease ; this, too, had been 
preceded by a constant diarrhoea, which 
would have rendered the discovery of the 
poison improbable even had it been known 
to have been taken extensively. 

Thus far, then, no appearance had been 
observed which directly militated agdinst 
the »upp08ed cauee of death, which was 
moreover negatively substantiated by the 
non-existence of aught which could satis- 
factorily account for the symptoms during 
life ; the state of > the l^idneys, h(^wever, 
.mras sufficient to raise a doubt on the sub- 
ject, since it is vrell known* that death by 

-— : 1 

* See ** Bright's Hospital Reports,'* and 
^^ Christison op Granular Degeneration of 
the Kidneys.'* 

In ten cases which have come under the 
writer's observation, and in which granular 
deeeneratiott of the kidneys has been found 
to be present upon 'post-mortem examina- 
tion, five have died comatose, and, of the 
others, one had sustained a constant suc- 
cession of fits some weeks before death. 
Becqnerel (Seroiotiqne des Urines, p. 464), 
denies the influence which this disease is 
stated by English writers to exercise over 
the brain, in these words : '* Je ne puis ad- 
mettre avee Mons. Christison I'action du 
sang altir^ sor le cerveau. II est tr^s-rare, 
eo France da rooins, de voir soccember des 
individos atteints de d^g^o^rescenoe grana- 
leuse a dee troubles fooclioonels de ces or- 
ganea;" oeTertheleMy ooder the head 



coma is a.freqnent eoneltision of Brigfat*8 
disease. Seeing, therefore, that the ^ee» 
tion under which the deceased bad-laboured, 
and such symptoms as he had presented, 
might exist as ** cause and effect," and that 
there was ascertained no proof of the exhi- 
bition of a poisqnous dose of opium, it was 
reasonable to conclude that death resulted 
from natural causes. As being likely to 
afford corroborative evidence, I instituted 
an analysis of the cerebral substance (in 
the prosecution of which I had the valuable 
assistance of Mr. Charles Palmer, Dispen** 
ser to the Queen's Hospital) : the result 
was the discovery of urea.* 

It remains to be inquired whether, with 
a predisposition to cerebral affection depend- 
ent upon the existence of renal disease, a 
dose of opium which, under other circum- 
stances, would have proved innocuous, 
were capable of producing effects which, 
without its exciting influence, might have 
long remained dormant Having repeatedly 
administered preparations of opium for 
complications of Bright's disease with 
benefit, and without the supervention of 
cerebral symptoms, 1 am disposed to an- 
swer this question in the negative. Opium 
produces coma by causing congestion of 
the brain : in Price's case the brain was 
remarkably exsanguine ; and in the majo- 
rity of cases of Bright's disease which 
have come under my notice, where cerebral 
symptoms have been developed, the pallid 
condition of the conjunctiva has indicated 
inanition rather than congestion of the 
cerebral vessels:-)- in such cases small 

*' Symptomes Nerveux," he observes, that 
out of forty-five persons who have died of 
this disease (spicialement dans Tagonie) 
eight had presented somnolence, four coma, 
and one convulsions. (Op. oitat. *« Hymp- 
tomes Nerveux.'*) 

* Dr. Douglas Maclagan has detected 
urea in the fluid effused into the ventricles 
of the brain in a case of fever (seeCormaek 
on the Fever of 1843). A case has been 
recorded by Mr. Aroott, in which suppres- 
sion of urine and coma preceded death for 
two days. Dr. Fownes discovered urea in 
serum effused into the cerebral ventricles 
(see Medical Gazette of Dec. 27th, 1844). 
In two cases which have occurred at the 
Queen's Hospital since that which forms 
the subject of this paper, urea has been de- 
tected by Mr. Palmer ; in the one case in 
•eram effused into the yentricles, and in the 
other in the aobatance of the brain itself. 

f It Is well known that coogestiona (de« 
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do»e8 of opiam, by reason of their stimn- 
Jatiog property, would^eem likely to have 
a beneficial tendency, for the experiments 
of Bichat have proved that unhealthy (poi- 
aonoua) blood circulating through the ays- 
tern is better than none. 

In the eleventh volume of the Medical 
Gazette, p. 777, was published a paper by 
Dr. Wilson, in which he insisted ^ on the 
intimate, constant, and vital connexion of 
the brain, lungs, and heart, with the kid- 
neys, through the medium of the blood, as 
illustrated by the morbid anatomy of those 
glands ; and that ia all cases of sudden 
death these organs ought to be examined, 
whether disease be found elsewhere or 
not" The paper was illustrated by seven 
cases which had .** occurred within the 
author's observation, in which death more 
or less sudden^ and for the most pari preceded 
byJUs^ had taken place, no effusion or lesion 
having been found within the head, but 
disorganisation presenting itself in the 
kidneys, of a nature to have interfered with 
the secerning power of the glands." Chris- 
tison, who mentionstbe possibility of the 

pendent upon a diminished tonicity of the 
vascular apparatua which naturally results 
from defective nutrition, and probably partly 
also upon the poisonous influence m urea 
upon the nervous centres) are variously 
manifested in Bright's disease ; the braiti 
may thus, in common with the other organs 
of the body, be occasionally congested, and 
from this circumstance cerebral symptoms 
may be developed ; but cerebral symptoms 
are not necessarily the effect of congestioh, 
for in BeoquerePs thirteen fatal eases in 
which such symptoms had existed no lesion 
could be detected to account for them, ex- 
cepting in oj)e case in which there had been 
*^ acute meningitis." In the five cases of 
death ty coma in Bright*s disease, v^hich 
occurred at the Queen's Hospital, under 
the writer's notice, the state of the brain as 
ascertained by post-mortem examination 
was as follows: viz. in two it presented no 
unusual appearance, (in these cases no 
analysis was made) ; in one there was co- 
pious extravasation of blood into the sub- 
stance of the left hemisphere, in conse- 
quence of rupture of the middle cerebral 
artery, and extensive serous effusion into 
the ventricles, (this fluid subjected to analy- 
.613, yielded urea in large proportion) : in 
the remaining two cases (including the sub- 
ject of the present paper) the brain was re- 
markably exsanguine ; in both these urea 
was present io the cerebral substaiipe. 



symptoms of Bright's disease being mis- 
taken for those of **- poisoning by opium,** 
after adverting to cases published by him- 
self and others, writes, ** In none of these, 
however, could there have been any risk of 
mistaking the phenomena for narcotic poi- 
soning. But it may be well to advert to 
the subject here, for the sake of turning the 
attention of the profession to the propriety 
of examining the state of the kidneys in all 
medico-legal cases of death in a state of 
teoma." 

^he case of Price, then, appears to be the 
first on recof d, in which circumstances have 
existed tending to confound the symptoms 
of Bright*s disease with* those of poisoning 
by opium : it evinces the absolute neces- 
sity for an examination of the kidneys in 
all medico-legal cases of death in a state of 
coma, as recommended by Drs. Wilson and 
Christison :* it shows that Bright disease 
may undermine the vital powers so insidiously, 
that fafal coma shall be the first recognited 
symptom : it also demonstrates the correct- 
ness of a law laid down by writers on medi- 
cal jurisprudence — viz, ** That the symp- 
toms, however exquisitely developed, can 
never justify an opinion in. favour of more 
than high probabtlily." 

Christison objects to this law as being 
too exclusive ; but if we measure the value 
of symptoms in the case under considera- 
tion by the standard which he proposes, 
still shall we find them fallacious ; for here 
were all his characteristics of general 
poisonings viz.': — A sudden commence- 
' ment, and rapid fatality ; a steady increase 
of symptoms, and uniformity in their 
character throughout; the occurrence of 
symptoms shortly after assumption of a 
suspicious dose; and the only previous 
departure from apparent healthf was diar- 

♦ Out of 19 cases lately recorded by Dr. 
Francis as ** illustrations of some of the 
forms of sudden death^^ 9 of the patients 
were affected with organic disease of the 
kidneys (see Guy's Hospital Reports, 
April, 1845). Of 10 fatal cases of Bright's 
disease which came under the writer^s no- 
tice during his residence at the Queen's 
Hospital, sudden death took pl^e in 6 ; in 
4 of these six ca^es coma ushered in the 
fatal termination ; the other two patients 
(with whom hydrothorax was the most 
.prominent symptom) died from sudden 
compression of the thoracic viscera conse- 
quent upon slight exertion. 

f Dropsy, which, in some form or othefy 
is a u«ua/ concomitant of Bright's diseaaey 
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rfacBa of a few days' standing, which had 
not prevented the man from canning on his 
usual employment. There was, moreover, 
present one symptom, which Christison 
considers a safe gaide to a diagnosis of a 
particular species of poisoning, and that 
species was such as circumstantial evi- 
dence, exclasive of symptoms, rendered 
probable; and yet, notwithstanding these 
indications of poisoning, general aod spe- 
cific, a perusal of the deCaUs of the case 
can hardly fail to lead to the conviction 
that all the symptoms manifested were the 
natural conseqaences of Bright*s disease. 

It may be well, perhaps, to give a brief 
summary of another case, in which the< 
oonnexion between Bright's disease and 
death by coma was well marked; the 
symptoms will be seen to be very analo- 

fous to those exhibited in the case of 
*rice. A brewer,, aet. 30, was admitted 
into the Queen's Hospital, under Dr. Mel- 
son, on the 16th of September, 1844. He 
was stated by his friends to have been a 
hard drinker, but to have had, apparently, 
good health till within the last three days, 
during which time he had passed no urine, 
and had been insensible. 

5ymp/oi7i«. — Insensibility, temporarily 
removable by excitation ; when roused he 
answers questions, but rather incoherently ; 
countenance pale and cedematous; eyes 
fixed, with a vacant expression; pupils 
contractile ; sclerotic of pearly whiteness ; 
conjunctivflB generally extremely pallid; 
pulse small and , weak. No defined ab- 
dominal tumor detectable ; abdomen gene- 
rally tympanitic, excepting in the right 
and left lumbar regions ; tenderness of ^ 
right lumbar and hypogastric regions; 
stools pass away involuntarily. A catheter 
was passed, but no urine flowed ; and ^ 
despite ,of active treatment, coma with 
stertor and blowing respiration supervened. , 
He died on the 4th day after admission. 
Fo»t»mortem ea;amina/f on. -— The brain 

was firm and exsanguine ; the lungs con- 

. « i i ■ .III. ■ ■ 

was altogether absent : if suppression of 
urine existed, as it probably did, it re- 
mained unfortunately undiscovered, in con- 
sequence of the patient having been con* 
ducted, on each recurrence of diarrhcsa, to 
Uie water closet. The details of symptoms 
and circumstances elicited from the wife 
of the deceased — who Wanted to obtain 
pecuniary compensation from the druggist 
for ** poisoning her husband" — were so 
contradictory, that no, satisfactory con- 
clusions could be drawn from them. 
VOL. III. — 33 



gested. The heart weighed 15^ ounces, 
free from valvular disease ; right cavities 
dilated. The right kidney weighed 12 
ounces, was soft and friable ; the lining 
membrane of its pelvis (which was large) 
ulcerated extensively. The left kidney, 
weighing three ounces, consisted of little 
else than the distended pelvis, which con- 
tained about half a pint of albuminous 
fluid, floating in which were numerous 
vesicular bodies, of irregular form (ap* 
parently owing to commencing putrefac- 
tion). About Que ounce of orin^ was found 
in the bladder ; this was albuminous. The 
other abdominal viscera were healthy. 
The peritonea! lining of the abdominal 
parietes on the. right side, and also the 
serous investment of the ascending colon, 
were intensely inflamed, and here and 
there cpated with fibrin. 

Ure4 was found to exist extensively in 
the cerebral substance. -— Med, Gazette, 



BULLETIN. 

Philadelphia, November^ 1845. 

Wb have enjoyed the privilege of 
looking over a complcfte copy of the 
new edition of Dr. Gross's Pathological 
Anatomy, which will, we learn, be 
pablistied next month. It is a noble 
volume, both by its intrinsic merits, its 
pictorial illustrations and the entire me- 
chanical execution. After an oppor- 
tunity is allowed us to give it a more 
carefut and continuous perusal, we shall 
speak in greater, detail of its contents 
.and merits. 

London HedienI Schools. 

The Lancet for September 27, 1845, 
mainly consists of notices of the Hos- 
pitals and Schools of Medicine for the 
Session of 1844-5. The number of the 
latter institutions is twelve, of which 
eight are connected with and take the 
names of hospitals, viz. ; London Hos- 
pital School; Guy*s Hospital School ; St. 
Thomas' School; St. Bartholomew's 
School ; Middlesex Hospital School ; 
Charing-Gross School; Westminster 
Hospital School ; and S^ ,George'« 
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Uotpiial School. The two schools 
with Collegiate charters are, University 
College and King's College, to each of 
which is attached a hospital of subse- 
quent origin to that of the Colleges ; 
whereas the other, or Hospital Schools, 
have been ingrafted on the hospitals. 
There are two institutions for teaching, 
— Aldersgate School of Medicine, and 
School of Anatomy and Medicine — 
without direct hospital connexion or 
affiliation, although in the case of the 
former, each of the lecturers is connect* 
ed with an infirmary or a Dispensary 
or a Hospital, to which he gives the 
pupils access free of charge. 

King's College Hospital ** is situated 
in the neighbourhood of the College, 
and accommodates 120 patients.'* Its 
physicians and surgeons, two of each 
class, are, of cour/se, professors of the 
College. Of the assistant-surgeons, 
two in number^ one is a professor ; as 
is also the assistant-physician. The 
physician*accoucheur to the hospital is 
professor of Midwifery in the College. 
A similar state of things exists in the 
University College Hospital. In this, 
however, the Aumber of physicians is; 
four, three of whom are professors in 
the Univerity College, viz : Drs. C. J. 
6. Williams, Thomson, and Walshe. 

The College of Physicians and ther 
College of Surgeons do not give lec*^ 
tures, but subject candidates to exa- 
mination for membership after they 
have complied with certain conditions, 
among which is attendance for a cer- 
tain period on lectures and in hospitals, 
specified by the Colleges, respectively. 
One of the requisites Tor fellowship in 
the College of Surgeons is, that the 
candidate has attended lectures on the 
theory and practice of medicine, and on 
clinical medicine, and, also, on the the- 
ory and practice of surgery, and on cli- 
nical surgery, during two courses of six 
months each, at one or more recognised 
school Or schools. He is, also, required 
to have attended one course of lectures 
on each of the following subjects) y'lt. : 
chemistry, materia medica, midwifery, 
medicd jurisprudence and comparative 



anatomy, at one or more recognised 
school or schools. 

let 118 take Wimdng. 

We seldom allow a fitting occa- 
sion to escape without directing at- 
tention to the circumstances under 
which the public health sufi*er8, « — 
whether these be from faulty localities, 
and excessive crowding in cities, or de- 
ficient nutriment, want of cleanliness 
^nd habits of intoxication in both town 
and country. The subjoined paragraphs 
contain nothing new ; but as they en- 
force a truth which is far from being 
appreciated at its full importance by 
projectors of towns and owners of 
buildings, and which does not engage 
as it ought the attention of legislative 
and corporate bodies, we introduce 
them hetei We must, however, before 
doing so, correct the error which in- 
cludes Liverpool with the manufactur- 
ing towns, and attributes to manufactures 
evils that are incidental to a crowd- 
ed population, over whose health and 
morals no salutary guardianship is ex- 
ercised during the period in which the 
operatives are not occupied with their 
proper work. The chief evils arise from 
these people livingr when not at work, 
in small, illy ventilated, often filthy, 
houses, in narrow streets and courts, 
with the other members of their fami- 
lies, and too often consorting with the 
dissipated and the vicious, at beer- 
houses, gin-shops, &c. : 

*' The difference in the amoant of mortality 
in the agricoltaral, compared with that in the 
maDofactariiig diatricta and towna in England 
is moat atriking, the ratio rangea from one 
death in 54 to one death in 29 of the inhabitants 
annually ; a deplorable example and proof of 
the difference in the physical condition and 
comfort of the reipective elates of our labour- 
ing pdputation» It ia reckoned moreover, that, 
out of erery 1000 births, 231 only die aoder 
five years of age, in our agricoltural districts ; 
while not fewer than 385 die annually, under 
the aame period of life, in all of our closely- 
built towns. This is a sad reBection : ■- * 
no one can dqnbt for a moment * 
amount of ifiortality among on' 
be most sensibly dtminislied ^ 
of appropriate sanatory re 
rememb^l' thit itk ffir 
leaat 33,000, \h MmV 
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iDiprsnei] within Ihe compau o! ■ lingl 
•quare mila, anil i vast proportion too oftheie 
InbabitBnta living in nqualor, wrelchedDesa 
and vice, how can we be enr-priied at Ihe higb 
rare orinortalilj in sncli placei. more eep«ciall]r 
in ihe laal-nanieit town, oar great nestem sea- 
port T Read what Mr. Martin laji on tbs 

" ' Retaraing ibn compariion again, we find 
Ibat, in B Ihonaand deaibi in Ibe country dia- 
Iricts, 302 peraong allaio ibe age o( TO yeara; 
while in Liverpool, for inalanee, but 90 periona 
out of lOOD attain lo ihe as ma a^e : and while, 
the RTerage age at death in agricaltural Kut- 
landabire ii 38 yeara. it ia slated to .he hut 31 
years in Liverpool. Taking the aame popnla- 
lioD it has been abown by the Re giilrar- Gene- 
ral that in fonr yeara a greater nutnber died in 
tonndiitricta tbanincanntrydistricliby99.T&S. 
Again, ont of 1,000,000 of persons living, there 
occnn annually in the country, and where iha 
population to the square Toils ia but 199 per- 
sona, 19,300 deatha i but in towns and where 
Ihe population to the ggoare mile is 5108 per- 
sons, there occur 37,073 deaths. We find slso 
that fever — (he great disease of adolescence 
and manhood — the disease that most afflicis 
men and women at the most useful snd valua- 
ble period oF life — the great destroyer of nian- 
kiod in every cliuiate — is bred and propagated 
in an especial manner in large tewiis ; thai 
towns present eiaclly in proportion as they are 
closely built and inhabited, the largest propor- 
tion orsidcness aod death rrom fever, not only 
OS compared with the population, but with ttie 
total namber of deaths from all causes. The 
fevers of the crowded (jnatters of London and 
of all the great towns is annnall; assumiog''a 
more rormidable character, with an increase nf 
Us contsgioas virulence aod power or propa- 
galing itselfj its type every where indicating 
increased depression in Ihe powers of life, as 
abown by Ihe progressive lowering in Ihe lone 
of the nervona and vascular syslems.' 

" Besides the continually devaalating effecis 
of fever among the lower classes oF the popu- 
lation in large towns, we lind that almost every 
disease, wilhout eiccption, is more falsi iij tlis 
man ufaciuring than in tbeagricnIlurHl districts 
of Dur land. So mnch ia this the case, thai the 
iocrease of deaths among children la four-fold 
by epidemics, and nearly ten-fold hy convnl- 
aions, in towns as compared with Ihe country. 
Among adults, too, the prevalent epidemio dis- 
eases are more (ban Ibrice lu Fatal in Liverpool 
and Mancbesler than in (he country : while 



DKATH OF PKOrKBSOK RiCBAKDMN.' 

Died, on the' 14th of September, 
residence near Lexington, Dr. Willii 



hii 
H. 

Richaidson, Professor of Obaletrics and Ibe 
Diseases of Women and Children in Tran- 
aylvania UniTersit;. The diseaae which 
terminated his life is said to have been 
tjphoid fever, of which cases appear to 
have been occamng in Lexington and (Is 
neighbonrhood for two jeara past. The 
deceased, up to the time 'when he was 
seited with this fever, was in visorous 
health, and, as he waa of alonglived laniilj, 
waa looking forward to a green old age. 

Dr. Richstdson was a nnlive of Ken- 
tucky, and of the county in which he spent 
nearly all Ihe years.of his active life. He 
studied medicine in Lexington, snd afler- 
wards attended medical fectnres in the 
University of Peansylvania. Hie iirimiuy 
education was much neglected, ana he en- 
tered upon the practice of his profession in 
the spring of 1806 aAer hearing a singis 
course of lectures. He settled in George- 
town,, where he resided up to the com- 
mencement of the war in 1813. In the 
anintnn of that year he went out as eura«oo 
with one of the Tolonteer Kentnek; Regi- 
ments after the downfal of Detroit ; but 
was sent back wiib a sick ofScer. About 
this lime he removed to Lexington, and in 
.the jear 1815 or 1S16 was appointed Pro- 
' feasor of Obstetrics in Transylvania Uni- 
versity, then in a forming slate. In 1816- 
'17 he delivered a few lectures on obste- 
trical medicine^ but the University class 
laas ni)t organised until the fall of 1817; 
'he then, in connexion with Dra. BIythe, 
Dudley, Drake, and Overton, delivered a 
full course. In Ihe spring of 1818, afler 
having been before the public as a teacher, 
he received ihe honorary degree of M. D. 
from Ihe Univtrsily of New York. In 
1819 the medical depaitmenl of Transyl- 
vania University was reorganised, and he 
resumed the dnties of tbe chair which he 
continaed to hold up to the time of his de- 
cease. He has the honour, therefare, of 
havingbeenconnected with the Gral scheme 
for medical teaching in the Valley of the 
Miasissippi, and of those who were asso- 
ciated wiui him in the beginning he leaves 
n the school. Of hia 
r. Dudley, Dr. Drake, 
ive him, but Dr. Dud- 
Trsnsylvania of the 
tnewed Ihe enterprise 
was the first to resign 

si, October, 1816. 
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hi8 plsee in the MhooK which he did in 
the epriogf of 18i6, nod the first also to 
pay the debt of nature, an event which took 
place not many years after hi^ resignation. 
Dr. Blythe followed him iir the order of 
his resignation and death, and Dr. Cald- 
well has been removed to a new theatre, 
where he is still zealously engaged in 
teaching. Dr. Richardson held on for 
more than a 'quarter of a century to the 
ehair of his first choosing. Many resig- 
nations ^ave occurred in that school from 
year to year; he never resigned. Dr« 
Drake gave up his professorship a second 
time, after four years' experience in the 
school, and subsequently four out of the six 
members of the Faculty came to the Medi- 
cal Institute of Louisville ; but Dr. Richard, 
son, while he was sensible of the superior 
advantages which this school would enjoy, 
niade up his mind to continue in the insti- 
tution which he had been instrumental in 
building up. Amid all the changes which 
have since taken place in Transylvania, he 
remained fixed where started. 

The wonder has often been expressed, 
that a teacher so deficient in every thing 
like scholarship should have been able to 
maintain so respectable a rank for so many 
years. Professor Richardson's 'education 
uoquestMnably was very limited. He was 
totally ignorant of every language except 
our own, and even of that he possessed bin 
an imperfect knowledge, insomuch that he 
had a repugnance to writing, and hence 
has left behind him in a durable form but 
little of his experience acquired during 
nearly forty years of diligent practice. 

It cannot be denied that this destitiition 
of preliminary learning detracted from his 
dignity and .usefulness as a teacher, for 
young men, struck with his grammatical 
blunders, were too prnne to conclude that 
he must also be wanting in professional 
knowledge. It was the impression of his 
first classes that he appropriated not only 
the thoughts but the language of Barns too 
extensively in his lectures ; but his judg- 
ment and ability as an obstetrical practi- 
tioner were never queivtioned, and by much 
reading it is certain that he madie amends, 
in subsequent life, for the impeifeotions of 
early teaching. He never became a scho* 
lar ; but be oorrected, one after another, 
the more glaring faults which provoked the 
merriment of his first pupils, and what was 
of still higher consequence, kept his mind 
informed of all the improvements in his 
branch of the profession. As he never 
aspired to originality, and h^d no cherished 



theory to defend, his understanding was 
ever open to conviction, and he was pre- 
pared to welcome knowledge from what- 
ever quarter it might approach him. 

If we were a6ked upon what did his sucv 
cess as a teacher depend, we should answer, 
mainly upon his social qualities. These 
attached strongly to him a large body of 
his pupils, and made him a favourite in 
the community of which he was an active 
member. Students, who felt a warm per- 
sonal regard towards Him, could make libe- 
ral allowances for the absence of literary 
grace in his lectures. But to many ami- 
able social qualities, and many manly 
traitfii of character, he added also a style of 
lecturing which pleases the ear of Western 
young men. His elocution, indeed, with 
the finish which a correct knowledge of 
his native language would have imparted 
to it, would have been highly pleasing, 
and even impressive. His manner of 
speaking was loud, earnest, and oftentimes 
vehement, after the fashion of the stomp. 
He was of a bold, impulsive temperament, 
and hie confident air, aided by an agreeable 
voice, fixed the attention of the less fasti- 
dious portion of his audience. When to 
all this we add, that he was experienced as 
an obstetrician, and was reputed to possess 
peculiar. skill in that department, we have, 
perhaps, the elements which contributed 
chiefly to maintain him, in spite of his ac- 
knowledged deficiencies, for so long a time 
in his. elevated position before society. 
Undoubtedly, he was much better versed 
in medical science than in letters, and in 
our profession, we know, that instances 
are not wanting, of men attaining to the 
highest rank with the slenderest literary 
.Requisitions. John Hunter would have 
made an exceedingly sorry figure among 
scholars, but nevertheless, he made him- 
self the first surgeon of his age. 

Professor Richardson was greatly be* 
loved by his private pupils, and hie me- 
mory will be held in grateful remembrance 
by many who shared in his personal kind- 
ness. Of those whom he instructed some 
are now teachers themselves, from among 
whom it would seem meet that bis sue 
sor should be chosen. 

This hasty notice has been wrlttei 
out the materials necessary for a bi( 
cal sketch of the deceased, but som 
familiar with his history, we hof 
favour the profession with an e. 
memoir of his life and character. 

We are happy. to be able to adc 
Professor Richardson was many yi 
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member of the Baptist church, and that he 
was calm and resigned in view of his ap- 
proaching dissolation. 

VACANCY IN TRANflftLVANIA UNIVERSITY* 

From the following notice it will be per- 
ceived, that the appointment of Professor 
Richardson's successor is not to take place 
before the last of January next, and that 
the instruQtion in that chair is to be given, 
in the interim, by Dr. Mitchell, the Profes- 
sor of Materia Medica. 

" 7h the Medical Public, — The chair of 
Obstetrics and the Diseases of Women and 
Children in the Medical Department of 
Transylvania University, is. at present 
vacant; and with a view to fill it in the 
best possible manner, applications for the 

Slace s|re invited from the members of the 
ledical Profession. Communications on 
4he subject must be forwarded to the De^n 
of the Medical Faculty prior to the 30th 
day of January next, when the appoint- 
. ment will be made. It will be required, in 
conformity with a resolution of the Board 
of Trustees, that the person selected shall 
make Lexington his permanent residence. 
** The name of no one but the successful 
candidate will be made public. 

«' M. C. JOHNSON, Ch'm. B, T. T. U. 
*' Lexington, Sept. 20, 1845." 

" The Vacant Chair of 06«/rfru;s.— The 
above refers to a permanent appointment. 
The duties of the chair for |he coming sesr 
sion, will be performed by the Professor of 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Dr. 
Mitchell." 

Wasiiington Uniyenity of 9altimo|6, 

Annual Circular for the Session 
1845-6.— The medical faculty of this 
institution consists of seven professors ; 
the merits of whom and the^r facilities 
for teaching are duly set forth ; and 
the books recommended for reference, 
in connexion with the subjects of the 
lectures indicated, in the circular now 
on our desk. 

MESHERISM-nC|.AIRVOT ANCIi .* 

We have had enough of clairvoyance for 
a whole life; yet nothing in or connected 

* Notes on a few more Trials with the 
Mesmerists in a second search for Clair- 
voyance, by John Forbes» M.D. «« Notes 

33* 



with it has surprised us half so jnuch as 
the patience of Dr. Forbes in his endeavours 
to arrive at, what he calls, the truth, — 
which, with us, is only another form of 
expression for exposing the fraud. Cut 
bonoP What good can result? If ever 
there was a case that deserved and re- 
ceived respectful attention, it was the 
Tynemouth affair; — that case, thanks to 
Dr. Forbes and Dr. Brown, was thoroughly 
sifted ; as our readers will remember there 
was not one single assertion in Miss 
Martineau's whole statement relating to 
Jane that was not absolutely disproved by 
her own witnesses. Did this satisfy Miss 
Martineau that she had been imposed on ? 
Not a bit of it» Well, here again the 
Doctor favours us with other exposures ; 
one of them so amusingly conclusive that 
it is worth recording. -r- George Goble, 
copying clerk to ",a most respectable 
gentleman" in the Temple (respectable, 
no doubt -^'* respectable" gentlenien and 
ladies are the tools with which knaves 
work; as the case of St. John Long and 
other Old Bailey records testify. What 
indeed is the value of a witness who isnot 
respectable 1) was discovered to have *Uhe 
faculty of clairvoyance." Accordingly, at 
said ««respecuble gentleman's," solici- 
tation, the .Doctor consented to be present 
at a private performance, and was, he 
■fi|d|mits, very much astonished, though a 
little. disappointed, at finding that said 
M copying clerk " was an old haqd at these 
tricks, and had formerly exhibited in 
public, under both Mr. Vernon and Mr. 
'Brooks. George's great feat was seeing 
through a solid body,— r reading a paper 
placed in a card-case, and so forth. The 
Doctor, having been takeq somewhat un- 
awares on this occasion, proposed another 
performance, which was agreed to ; and he 
went the second time, accompanied by 
Professors Sharpy and Graham, Of course 
precautions were now taken, and an at- 
tempt was made not only to test George's 
power but his honesty. Georjt^ it ap- 
peared, when in his mesmeric trance, was 

on yet another TriiM^y John Forbes, M.D. 
— Human Magnetism, by W. Newnham, 
Psq, M.R.S.L,-rThe Seeress of Pre- 
Torst, translated Trom the German, by Mrs. 
Crowe. — Somnambulism, translated from 
the German, by J. C. Colquhoon, Esq., 
Advocate. — Mesmerism in disease, by H. 
Storer, M.D. — A Discussion on Mesmer- 
ism — Phrenology and Mesmeriam, transr> 
lated from the Frencl). 
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aeeastomed to throw himself aboot, aAor a 
strange faahton, on the eofa, and a sot- 
pieion very aaturally oroesed the Dootor'a 
mind that, in tbtH way, be eontriFed lo open 
the oard-oase and read the writing. Mr. 
Sharpy therefore took with him a card-case 
filled with little bits of cork. '• George,** 
says the Doctor, ** himself proposed that, 
to do away with all possible saspicion of 
unfair play, the card-case should betiedup. 
Accordingly, George himself tied the card- 
case, in the common cross-fashion, with 
red tape, &c. George immediately pro- 
ceeded to his sofa, and went through all 
his wonted manoBovres, pressing the case 
to his forehead, and breathing on it with 
marvellous energy and unction. He was 
evidently in better spirits than during the 
last experiment, and openly expressed his 
conviction that he should **do it" this 
time. The aiUhpulvinary manipulations 
were, of course, not forgotten, and were 
closely watched. After a considerable 
time, and often-repeated strong action of 
the hands, perceptible through the muscles 
of the arms, some of our party had a 
glimpse of the card-case, under the edge 
of the pillow, without iU ligature^ and of 
the ligature without Ub box/ Soon after, 
we were struck by the sudden and unusual 
stillness and tranquillity of George, still, 
prone on his field of action ; his hands re- 
mained motionless in their hiding-place^ 
his head and face buried in his pillow, and 
we began to think he had gone to sleep — • 
lo ! ^e observed him hurriedly and repeat- 
edly putting his fingers to his mouth, as if 
placing something therein, and, almost at 
the same moment, we observed some smaU 
fragments falling on the floor beneath the 
sofa, and exactly below the place of the 
pillow ! These proved to be fragments of 
cork — mostly comminuted, but some still 
bearing the characteristic form and di- 
mensions of those so ingeniously concealed 
by Dr. Sharpey in his card-case. Search- 
ing und^ the pillow, we found some more 
of theml^nd also detected the hiaitu valde 
deflendus in the sofa, through which they 
had found their wn^o the carpet ! The 
case was now clean^ although George 
made one more effort to deceive us by ex- 
posing the card-case above the pillow stiU 
tied bu the tape, and finally by placing it on 
the floor beneath his master's foot. But 
our patience was at last exhausted ; we 
laid hold of the card-case, and announcing 
George's roguery and its detection, we 
forced still more of the unlucky cork-slips 
from his bands and from his mouth ! Poor I 



Geerfe wae^sow fairly beaten-* and he 
knew It: all his canning and impudence* 
and all his magnetism, deserted bim at 
once; he woke up in the most natural 
manner imaginable, without any de-mes- 
merising process, and with none of that 
gentle, progressive unlocking of the senses, 
exhibited on previous occasions; and throw- 
ing himself on his knees on the ground, in 
an agony of shame and terror, confessed 
his roguery, and implored forgiveness! In 
doing so, however, the meek and penitent 
George, like all other habitual cujprits 
when detected, of bourse strenuously as- 
serted that this was his Jirat offence.^' The 
eui bono is again on our lips. Was the 
<^ respectable gentleman," who desired *' to 
seek the truth, and the. truth only," con- 
vinced 1 * Why he forthwith wrote to Dr. 
Forbes^ that George ** was not awake " 
when he fell on his knees and made the 
confession — that he subsequently awaken- 
ed him ** in due mesmeric form !*' that ^* he 
awoke in an agony of tears, quite uneori' 
sdoue of what had passed, and remains so 
at this moment" Now if we were to 
allow this nonsense to pass as true, how 
would it affect the question? Was the 
** respectable gentleman " himself, were 
Dr. Forbes, Professors Graham and Shar- 
pey all in a mesmeric trance, when they 
saw him open the card-case, and found the 
fragments of cork in his hands, mouth, and 
on the floor ? One word at parting. Dr. 
Forbes may rest assured that he cannot 
minister to minds so diseased, — that 
'* respectable gentlemen" or ladies when 
they have eaten of the insane root, when 
they have once declared their faith in 
humbug, are beyond the reach of logic ; 
whether equally beyond the reach of medi- 
cine we shall not take on ourselves to de- 
termine. The attempt, however, to con- 
vince them is not without risk. Dr. 
Forbes has himself startled us by the 
admission, that " reading the words en- 
closed in these card-cases would at once 
establish what is called clairvoyance!** 
Now in all good humour we must observe 
that there is a lamentable halt in such 
reasoning"— the reading the words enclosed 
would have proved only that George was a 
cleverer fellow than the Doctor supposed, 
and able to outwit a Doctor and two Pro- 
fessors. Why we have known common 
conjurors who would have been more than 
a match for the whole College of Phyetci- 
ans. ^^Mhen^Bum^ 
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OATHEI^ERISM OF THE BITOTACHIA^ TUBS. 

It has frequently occurred to us, as a fact 
alike strange and derogatory to the pride 
of British surgery, that while the intro- 
duction of probe or catheter into the Eu- 
stachian tube is habitually and adroitly 
practised by the French and Italian sur- 
geons, such operation is very rarely at- 
tempted, or, at least, performed with 
facility and success, in this country. The 
late eccentric Mr. Abernethy annually 
avowed, before his class in the theatre of 
St. Bartholomew's, his inability to achieve 
this simple feat of manual dexterity ; and 
the great Sir Astley Cooper made, if we 
mistake not, a like humiliating confession. 
Now we earnestly exhort every man who 
feels the conscious dignity and the pride 
which the title of British surgeon should 
awake within his bosom, to expunge from 
his character this, the sole remaining trace 
of inferiority to his continental brethren. 
He has only to recollect the site occupied 
by the faucial orifice of the Eustachian 
tube with relation to the posterior nares — 
to furnish himself with a set of catheters 
•nch as Mr. Dufton {On The Nature and 
Treatment ofDeafneas, £^e.,) hpis delineated 
in his engraving, and to pursue the very 
lucid directions which that gentleman has 
given at page 72 of his essay; and, with 
the possession of ordinary tact and dex- 
terity, he cannot fail to succeed. On the 
great importance of exploration of the 
Eustachian tube, in its relations to diagno- 
sis and therapeutics in diseases of the 
human ear, no diversity of opinion can 
possibly exist among reflecting aiid en- 
lightened men. To all such men, to the 
philanthropist and the philosopher, we 
especially recommend an attentive perusal 
of the fourth and last chapter of the work, 
*«0n the Deaf and Dumb." It contains 
views and suggestions alike distinguished 
by their beneficence and value. — - Lancet, 

New Orleans Hedieal and Surgical lonmal. 

We omiited to notice last month that 
the second, or September number of 
our friend, the N^w Orleans Medi- 
cal Journal came to us with a title 
somewhat modified by a union of its 
editors, Drs. Fenner and Hester, with i 
Drs. Carpenter and Harrison, who had : 
projected a new Journal to be called the I 
Louisiana Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal. Thus reinforced in its editorial 
corps, we are aore of valuable acces- 



sions to a store already ricfa« and prized 
in so many parts of the country. 

We would suggest, partly in the in- 
terests of the Journal, and, still more, 
for facile reference to its pages, that 
an index of the first volume should 
be prepared and sent to subscribers. 
We would profifer, with becoming re- 
spect, a similar request to the intelli- 
gent editors of the Journal of Insanity^ 
which we are glad to see enters on its 
second year without any abatement of 
those qualities that rendered the £rst so 
attractive. 

~ SLEEPY DISEASE. 

** We arrived at Maumee's town, a vil- 
lage of thirty or forty huts, where a consi- 
derable slave-trade was carried on, until 
broken op by the colonists under Governor 
Ashman. Old Maumee still resides here, 
and cherishes a bitter hatred against the 
Liberians, and all Americans and English- 
men, as having caused the ruin of her pro- 
fitable commerce. The old hag was not 
now at home, having obeyed the custom of 
the country by retiring to a more secluded 
spot, for the purpose of nursing a sick 
grand-daughter. « • ♦ Having pro- 
cared a guide, we crossed the river, and, 
lat^the month of Logan's creek, exchanged 
our boat for a large canoe, in which we fol- 
lowed the windings of the deep and nar- 
row inlet for nearly two miles. This 
brought us to a village of six huts. With- 
out ceremony, we entered the dwelling of 
the old queen (who was busied (about her 
household affairs), and looked around for 
her grand-daughter, to see whom was the 
principal object of our excursion. On my 
former visit to^ Maumee's town, four or Ave 
months ago, this girl excited a great deal 
of admiration by her beauty and charming 
simplicity. She was then thirteeaor four- 
teen years of age, a bright mali||^ with 
large and soft black eyes, and ^K most 
brilliantly white t eeth in the world. Her 
figare, though 8mdM|s perfectly symme^ 
trical She is the <flHng of the old queen, 
whose affections exhaust themselves upon 
her with all the passionate fire of her tem- 
perament—and the more unreservedly, be- 
cause the f[irrs own mother is dead. We 
entered the hut, as 1 have said, without 
ceremony, and looked about us for the 
beautiful grand-daughter. But, on behold- 
ing the object of our search, a kind of re- 
morse or dread eame over us, such aa often 
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affects thot« who intrade opon the awfol- 
neea of slorober. The girl lay asleep in 
the adjoining Apartment on a mat that was 
spread over the hard ground, and with no 
pillow beneath her cheek. - One arm was 
by her aide — the other above her head — 
and she slept so quietly, and drew each 
imperceptible breath, that I scarcely 
thonght her alive. With some little dif- 
ficulty she was roused, and awoke with a 
frightened cry-— a strange and broken 
murmur — aa if she were looking dimly 
out of her sleep, and knew not whether our 
figures were real, or only the phantasies of 
a dream. Her eyes were wila and glassy, 
and she seemed to be in pain. While 
awake, there was a nervous twitching 
about her mouth and in her fingers ; but, 
being again extended on the mat, and left 
to herself, these symptoms of disquietude 
passed away, and she almost immediately 
sank again into the deep and heavy sleep 
in which we found her. As her eyes gra* 
dually closed their lids, the sunbeams, 
struggling through the small crevices be- 
tween the reeds of the. hut, glimmered 
down about her head. Perhaps it wasonly 
the nervous motion of her fingers ; but it 
seemed as if she were trying to catch the 
golden fays of the sun and make play* 
things of them — • or else to draw them into 
her soul, and illuminate the slumber that 
looked so misty and dark to us. This poor 
doomed girl had been suffering— no, not 
suffeiing ; for, except when forcibly 
aroused, there appears to be no uneasi- 
ness — but she had been lingering two 
months in a disease peculiar to Africa. It 
is called the * sleepy disease,* and is con- 
sidisred incurable. The persons attacked 
by it are those who take little exercise^ and 
live principally on vegetables, particularly 
cassady and rice. Home ascribe it alto- 
gether to the cassady, which is supposed 
to be strongly narcotic. Not improbably 
the climate has much influence, the disease 
being M^^ prevalent in low and marshy 
silttatiMr Irresistible drowsiness con- 
tinually weighs down the patient, who can 
be kept awake onlj^k the few moments 
needful to take a \mm food. When this 
lethargy has lasted three or four months, 
death comes — with a tread that the patient 
cannot hear, and makes the slumber but a 
little more sound. I found the aspect of 
Maumee*8 beautiful grand-daughter incon- 
ceivably affecting. It was strange to be- 
hold her so quietly involved in sleep — 
from which it might be supposed she would 
awake so full of youthful life •«<- and yet 



to know that this was no refreshing slum- 
ber, but a spell in which she was fading 
away from the eyes that loved her. What- 
)BVer might chance, be it grief or joy, the 
effect would be the same. Whoever should 
shake her by the arm — whether the ac- 
cents of a friend fell feebly on her ear, or 
those of strangers, like ourselves, the only 
response would be that troubled cry, as of 
a spirit that hovered on the confines of both 
worlds, and could have sympathy with 
neither. And yet, withal, it seemed so 
e^sy to cry to her, * Awake! Enjoy your 
life! Cast off this noontide slumber!* 
But only the peal of the last trumpet will 
summon her out of that mysterious sleep. ~ 
'^^ Journal of an African Cruiter, 
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HBRUoa'i Blementi of Materia Hediea aid 
Tkenpenties.*' 

In concluding our notice of the first 
volume of Dr. Harrison's Elements of 
Materia Med tea and Therapeutics, at 
the beginning of the present year, we 
said — ** We look forward with much 
satisfaction to the appearance of the 
second volume.'* Our expectations, 
now that the entire work is before us, 
have not besn disappointed. Open 
though it be to criticism in minor mat*- 
ters of detail ^nd a style too often cum- 
brous and inflated, it abounds, never- 
theless, in able therapeutical teachings, 
and conveys with more distinctness 
and connexion, the indications of cure, 
as deduced from or enforced by patho- 
logy, than any other with which we 
are acquainted ; — and on this subject 
it has been our lot to write and lecture, 
and in so doing to refer — not scantily, 
we believe — to the approved works in 
libraries and contemporary contributions 
in journals. Dr. Harrison carries his 
readers beyond the narrow limits of mere 
pharmacy and materia medica, to a large 
and comprehensive view of the modi- 
fying agencies suggested by general 
therapeutics, without neglecting hy- 

m ' I ■■ III , 111..! 

* Published by Thomas, Cowperthwaite & 
Co., Philadelphia, and by Desilver & Burr 
Cincinnati. Vol. II. pp. 619. 8vo. 
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giene : — in fine, he looks to the whole 
art of cure. 

The second volume — that recently 
published and now before us — treats, 
in the first place, of the Particular Eva- 
caants, to which one«half of the volume 
is devoted. On the subject of Blood- 
letting, the author is very full, and, not- 
withstanding the impression that his 
florid language may produce of dififuse- 
ness, he is concise in his ideas and 
methodical in their connexion. We 
commend,-^without avouching for the 
truth of all his views and maxims, — 
the whole chapter to the careful peru- 
sal of the student and practitioner 
whose opinion's are not yet formed on 
a satisfactory basis. The prominent 
doofirines respecting the circumstances 
under which bloodletting is required, 
whether these belong to general or 
special pathology, are deduced from a 
consideration of the state of the system 
at large, or, what is more frequently 
the case, of that of a particular organ 
or tissue ; aud are brought out with ade- 
quate distinctness, and exhibited, for 
the most part, in their actual and rela- 
tive importance. On some points*-as 
when speaking of the* indications for 
bloodletting in hydrocephalus and in 
congestive fever, we miss desirable 
specifications in the state of the me- 
ninges, in the former, and of the circu- 
lation and the state of certain organs in 
the latter. Hush and Sydenham are 
not the available authorities, as recom- 
mended by Dr. Harrison, to guide the 
student in acquiring a correct pathology 
of congestive fever. The latter should 
be referred to Torti, Cleghorn, Senac, 
Alibert, and Bailly, for this purpose, 
not to mention some contemporary 
writers, who have embodied the views 
and practice of these medical classics 
on this interesting topic. 

In speaking of Emetics, and, speci- 
fically, of tartar emetic in croup. Dr. 
Harrison uses language, calculated, we 
fear, to deter practitioners from having 
ready recourse to this remedy, — for 
remedy it is, paramount to all others, 



— as when he says : " Death from the 
violent action of the article has so often 
taken place in children, to whom it was 
administered for croup, that great cau- 
tion is to be observed in its exhibition." 
After a long and large experience in 
the use of tartar emetic in croup, we 
niust declare that we cannot participate 
in the •• caution" which, as thus ac- 
companied, would almost imply prohi- 
bition. So strong are our own convic- 
tions of its eiiicacy and the general 
safety of administering it, that we re- 
commend to mothers who have had 
some experience in.croup, to have tar- 
tar emetic in adequately divided doses, 
at' hand, ready to be given by them in 
the course of the night, in prefer- 
ence to syrup of squills, hive syrup, or 
ipecacuanha, which often do not pro- 
duce the requisite decided impression 
on the mucous membrane of the larynx 
and blood-vessel system, even when 
they cause vomiting. We have never 
seen sinister results fronr the employ- 
ment of tartar emetic, either in croup 
or in other diseases in which we have 
largely presented it ; nor do we believe, 
thkt, with common attention, they will 
occur more readQy or frequently than 
in the instance of any other drug or ac- 
tive medication. 

■ tf On the question of the value of this 
medicine in pneumonia, the author 
speaks in some detail. We must de- 
mur to the correctness or good taste of 
such wholesale criticism as that too 
much in fashion.among us, when speak- 
ing of French and other continental 
physcians, and of which we laittk with 
an unpleasant specimen in th( 
sentence: "Not reposing 
ance upon the si^ments made by cer- 
tain Italian and I^Bb physicians, as 
respects the tolerflPFof the system to 
its action in pulmonary inflammation, 
no# of its exclusive power of cure over 
the disease, we readily concede that 
great confidence is to be placed in its 
vast reach and conipass of action in the 
subdual of the urgent vascular irritation 
for. which it is given." To this we 
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woald reply, that general denials ought 
not to prevail againat specific and poar- 
tive atatementa, prepared according to 
the rules of sound logic and enforced 
by evidence of a clear character. The 
medical writers of France and Italy are 
sometimes mistaken in their deductions^; 
they may sometimes be false in their 
declarations ; but in the main they pre- 
sent their subjects in a more trust- 
worthy fashionf— ^because it is pre- 
cise, definite, and detailed, than we are 
wont to do here at home* whose con- 
victions are too often the results of- de- 
sultory observation and imperfect re- 
miniscences. 

In the chapter on Cathartics we meet, 
in the volume before us, with sound 
remarks on the modus operand^ prac- 
tical uses and abuses, of this highly 
important and ever-resorted-to class of 
medicines. 

The large and clear views taken of 
Incitants or Excitants, by Dr. Harrison, 
in his reference to vital as well as arti- 
ficial stimuli, and his emphatic mention 
of the importance of the former, both for 
the preservation of health, and the cure 
of disease, are entitled tocommendat?6Vili 
The same may be said of the circum- 
stances under which alcoholic drinks 
are admissible in certain diseases, while 
their habitual use in health, and ev^fi 
in chronic affections is reprehended. 
To their administration for the cure of 
mania a pota he is utterly opposed, 
'• not only on the grounds of its direct 
and remote injurious tendency, but on 
account of the great superiority of an- 
other plan of treatment.** In another 
dictuakis particularly applicable to 
Auni^r practice, we fully concur. 
** Instead of pre^cj^ng those vile com- 
pounds, which ^^^pAnder the names 
of port and mad^ra wines, give your 
patient, where the case calls for such a 
prescription, distilled liquor of a sound, 
good body." 

In the chapter on Tonics, some useful 
dietetic instructions precede a mention 
of the indications for the use of medi- 
cines of this class, and each article in 



particular. The atiribotion of decided 
sedative and anodyne prop*ertiea to the 
disttlphate of quinia, might be extended 
beyond ** some distinguished practi- 
tioners in the south." This argument 
has been fully sustained and extend- 
ed by at least one writer and prac- 
titioner in the east, though he does not 
lay claim to be distinguished. We 
ccmfejBs some disappointment in the 
section on Cinchona and its active con- 
stituents, for the most opportune cir- 
cumstances, in administering which and 
a notice of its best adjuvants and corri- 
gents, we expected more of general 
direction, and of specification, also, 
than the author has thought proper to 
favour us with. A similar remark ap- 
plies to iron, and its preparations ; the 
conditions for the judicious use of 
which must be deduced from a very 
extended consideration of certain patho- 
logical states of the system and parti- 
cularly of anemia, on which silence 
is preserved in the present volume. Of 
the different preparations of iron, the 
iodide was entitled to notice in the 
*« Elements." 

The chapter on Secretions opens 
with some pertinent observations on 
the means often injudiciously resorted 
to for restoring them, and it is con- 
tinued by discussion on the indica- 
tions of cure from articles of this class, 
as furnished by the physiology of the 
Secretions, their pathological states, 
and their therapeutical relations to 
constitutional disorders, as well as 
local afifections. When treating of Dia- 
phoretics, the author makes a remark, 
itself a corrective, of the mischievous 
routine practice in the use of those re- 
medies, as when he tells us : «* Blood- 
letting, as an indirect sedative, is of t>. 
utmost value in febrile an 
tory disorders, and its op 
stitutional.*' So, also, i 
the cold, in others the ^ 
give rise to diaphoresis ; : 
clusively that although we 
class of diaphoretics, they 
medicines and agents of thb 
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posite properties, and efiects, in othef 
respects in the economy ; — according 
to the state of the system dt the time of 
their administration. We cannot, how- 
ever, extend the same praise to some 
views, both trite and inaccurate as we 
believe them to be, respecting the action 
of the cold bath, as a tonic in debilitated 
constitutions, or as an astringent in, 
hemorrhage ; and contradicted by the 
author himself a few sentences farther 
on, when he speaks of '* the sedative 
operation of the cold bath.*' 

We shall not pretend to follow the 
author, aeriatim^ ^ith any thing like a 
methodical criticism, in his sections 
on Diuretics, Expectorants, Enrmena- 
gogues, and Anthelmintics, the last of 
which, by the way, can hardly be re- 
garded In the light of inducers or ex- 
citers of secretion. The next chapter 
is taken up with Anodyne or Narcotic 
Indication ; ^nd the work terminates 
with one on Revulsive Indication, in 
which much useful suggestive observat- 
ions Occur, besides direct instruction 
for our guidance in this important part 
of medication. 

The pleasure of reading, if not the 
sense, is marred too often by typogra- 
phical errors in these volumes. They 
occur both in the common words, and 
in the names of authors, such as Bri* 
chatan for Bricheteau, Bouillard for 
Bouillaud, Thompson for Thomson, 
Bretenneau for Bretonneau, Mandel for 
Mandl. These and certain redundan* 
cies at which we have hinted, in the 
beginning of this notice, will doubtless 
disappear, and some omissions be filled 
up in a future edition, which we not 
only hope but believe, with some confi- 
dence. Dr. Harrison's ElemeM of The- 
rapeutics and Materia Meflk, is de- 
stined to reach. 

Hoblfn'8 Medical Dictionarj.* 

This Dictionary of Mr. Hoblyn comes 

* A Dictionary of Terms used in Medicine 
and the Collateral Sciences. By Richard D. 
Hoblyo, A.M., Oson. First American, from I 



to US with favourable testimonials from 
the critical reviewers of his own coun- 
try, and having acquired weight by the 
additions of Dr. Hays, will, we must 
suppose, be received with equal favour 
^ere. We do not profess to scan it 
with a critic's eye, but, in looking over 
it, we find words which,, as they are 
contained in every English dictionary, 
and as they are neither technical, nor 
belong to Medicine, nor, without a 
strained construction, to its collate- 
ral sciences, might well have been 
spared from its pages. We would 
mention, for example, EnnuU Flax, 
Gin, Indigenous, Ink, Floater of Fa- 
ria, and Stucco, If it be thought ne- 
cessary to introduce the' word Quart, 
and to define it to be the fourth part, or 
quarter, of a gallon, why should Gill be 
left out, or the explanation of its being 
the fourth part of a pint. In the inter- 
course between physician and patient, 
the latter term will more frequently 
occur than the former one. 

Under the head of Filula, and after 
its definition, the American editor in- 
troduces the formulae for the prepara- 
t^)^ of the officinal pills in the United 
Slates Pharmacopceia. We notice this 
in order to express our dissent from at- 
tempts which must^ of necessity, be 
^usomplete and very imperfect, to com- 
bine, within moderate compass, in the 
same volume, a Dictionary of Terms 
and of Descriptions. In the present 
wqrk, as the editor has given us the 
officinal pills i^nd the officinal tinctures, 
we naturally expect to find the ex- 
tracts, infusions, and decoctions also* 
fly what rule or system can 
e made ? Either all should bl 
or all introduced. One caiT 
claim greater rel^^^ than the other ; 
but where all caiN^^pared we are not 
required to institute comparisons of this 
nature. In a Fharmacopceia or a Dis* 
pensatory does the student naturally 

the Second London JBdition. Revised, with 
Nnmeroos Additions, by Isaac Hays, M.D.« 
Editor of the American Journal of the Afedical 
Sciences. Philadelphia : Lea & Blalichard* 
1845. pp. 402. 12mo. 
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and properly seek for inforaiation on 
these topics, which can never be eluci- 
dated to hit} satisfaction in a work like 
the present, unless it were swelled out 
into the capacity and assume the cha- 
racter of a Cyclopoedia. These re- 
marks apply to all the branches of me- 
dicine. Occasional specifications of 
mere learning, or rather pedantry, have 
still less to recommend them, as when, 
under Plaster, the author introduces 
Plaster of Rivernus and its compos!* 
tion, **used in cases of aneurism." 
Except this Plaster of Paris, we find no 
other plaster designated ; nor was it at 
all necessary to specify them : the last 
might very well find a place in a Dic- 
tionary of Agriculture, or a Dictionary 
of the Arts. 

Mr. Hobiyn, like some of his com- 
peers, makes his definitions to cor- 
respond at times with the meaning 
of the derivative word, and, it may be, 
with olden speculative notions, rather 
than to express the present under- 
standing attached to the term itself. 
Thus, the familiar word Digestion, 
physiologically receives a latitude of 
interpretation consonant enough with 
its Latin origin, but not scientifically 
correct ; as when it is made to indicate 
not only the changes of the food 
brought about by ** the mouih, stomach, 
and intestines" [why notsay, also, liver 
and pancreas], but likewise ** by tiie ab- 
sorption and distribution of the more 
nutritious parts, or the chyle, through 
the system." In digestion proper are 
here actually included absorption and 
circulation, for it is by this latjer func- 
tion dfliiliig chyle is distributed througl^ 




lut even ado^yiJKg the correctness 
of the precedid|^Knarks, and that 
there are redundWR, and owing to 
these, in part, omissions, with occasion- 
al inaccuracies, the great body of this 
Dictionary remains to aid the student 
in his professional reading/j, by expla- 
nations of terms which would other- 
wise embarrass or render them imper- 
fect. 



7%e New York Medical and Surgieal Rt- 
porter is the title of a new Journal edited 
by Dr. Clarkson T. Collins, the main de- 
sign of which — as set forth in the " Intro- 
duction'* — is to be the record of the Me- 
dical and Surgical Practice of the city of 
New York, and more particularly of its 
Pttblic Institotionf. Concise reports of all 
the interesting cases occurring at the chief 
'* Cliniques," and also of the Clinical Lec- 
tures delivered by the Professors of Sur- 
gery of the two Colleges are promised, — 
including notices of different institutions — 
Hospital, Infirmary, Asylnms, Dispensao 
ries, dLc. 

The first namer of the Reporter, the only 
one yet issued up to this present time of 
our writing, ^is not that which its editor 
would like to be received, as a specimen of 
the character and merits of his Journal. 
With a strong esprit du corps, that always 
makes us pleased with the success of every 
laudable undertaking by our professional 
brethren, we cannot but wish that Dr. Col- 
lins had matured his plan a Uttle more, and 
brought at once to its execution the aids 
and means which he promises for the fu- 
ture. 

Good Clinical Reports are, one need not 
say, of great value ; but, of late, the good 
quality of the thing is in the inverse ratio 
of its abundance, and too often the merest 
common phrases ; slip-slop narrative and 
twaddle are inflicted on us in the shape of 
Clinical Reports and Clinical Lectures; or, 
if there have been some good points and 
leading truths to start with, they have be- 
come so hammered out by iteration, as to 
tio longer serve a useful purpose. 



The appointment of Surgeon to her Ma- 
jesty's yacht, William and Mary, vacant by 
the retirement of Mr. Edwards, has been 
given by Lord Haddington to Mr. M'Cor- 
mick, the adventurer to both Poles, he hav- 
ing accomnanied Sir Edward Parry to the 
North, anIKir James Clarke Ross to the 
South. 



Died, on the 7th of "August, Dr. R. Gra?- 
ham, late Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, in the 69lh year of 
his age. He filled the botanical chair in 
the University with greatcredit for a period 
of twenty-four years. 
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How &r should Nature goYcni ? 

[Dr. Jackson, formerly of NorthomberlaDci , 
eerrDtnates " the Annual Report of the Theory 
and Practice of Medicine, "before the College 
of Physicians of Philadelphia^in the following 
train of reflection and argument.] 

We shall conclude our paper, by 
reporting, for 4he animadversion of the 
College, a certain morbid opinion or 
theory, sometimes too freely expressed 
by physicians, and too well calculated 
to derogate from the honor and utility 
of medicine. It is, that the physician 
i4f the mere servant of nature, which 
cures nearly all diseases. This, we 
believe, is the prevailing. and roost in- 
jurious error of the present time, one 
which the people, [heidiotai^ as Hippo* 
crates calls them, are too ready to 
cherish to their own detriment. An 
argument is founded on the fact that 
the physician is obliged to avail himself 
of all the natural functions, without 
whose subserviency, he can efiect 
nothing. True, if the blood do not 
circulate he cannot bleed ; if there is 
no peristaltic motion, he cannot purge. 
As well might they derogate from the 
value of the artist, who, without mar- 
ble, cannot make a statue. 

A form to rugged stone, when Phidias 

gives. 
Beneath his touch a new creation lives; 
Kemove his marble, and his genius dies ; 

So also with the physician, — if there 
is no life, his art ceases. But to direct 
the living functions so as to prevent 
disease, recover lost health, and attain 
longevity, is all that medicine contem- 
VOL. ni. — 34 



plates, and this is what unassisted na- 
ture seldom does, in the best and safest 
manner ; particularly as the word na- 
ture includes, not only the physical 
necessities of the body, but also the 
blind mental operations of the patient, 
and of the many who are injuriously 
interfering in his case. Your friend is 
ill ; nature is doing for him precisely 
what she cannot help ; it may be good, 
or it may be evil, the best or the worst; 
but there are other natures beside his 
own, and his sick body has not only to 
contend with its own nature, but with 
the obtruded natures of all his friends. 
Thus, the new-born child is no sooner 
consigned to his mother's arms, than 
the preservative art of Medicine is 
needed ; for then all the busy natures 
in the house begin to inquire, whether 
they shall surfeit the stranger with 
sugar or molasses, pap or panada. 

This nature has been used in the 
world under various imposing names. 
With Van Helmoni, it was an Archeus, 
with Stahl, an Anima Medica^ Cullen 
thought it a Vis Medicatrix, and many, 
from'Hippocrates to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, dignified it by the name o{ Auto^ 
krateia. It has even been endowed 
with intelligence, but at pliant, it 
must be considered as the mere phy- 
siological necessity: of organised mat- 
ter. That niu8t*h#ve been considered 
as a cruel and malicious intelligence, 
which could stir up such painful 
curative commotions as colic and dys- 
entery. 

In the whole catalogue of diseases, 
what does unassisted nature effect, in 
her methods of cure ? In yellow fever^ 
she inflames the stomach and creates a 
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fatal Tomitingf of black matter; in mild 
typhas, under a sliow of great gentleness, 
she InsidioQsly inYolves the brain in in- 
flamniation or corrodes the bowels; in 
dysentery, nnder pretence of expelling of- 
fending matter, she ulcerates the bowels, 
adding intolerable pain, purging, and tenes- 
mus; in the various choleras, it would 
take a longer time to describe her blind 
curative operations, than she requires to 
destroy the patient In the ague, though 
she benevolently core one fit, she brings on 
another, till she inflames the stomach and 
bowels, swells the liver, emaciates the pa- 
tient, and finally consigns him to the under- 
taker, whether he be a King James, a 
Cromwell, or a commoner : in some dis- 
eases her curative methods are tedious, 
always deadly, and too disgusting to be 
related. 

But many of her operationa are salutary / 
vjhen there is a thorn in your fleshy she ex^ 
cites suppuration and throws it out. True 
-*- but she makes the same effort when she 
cannot throw it out. All her operations 
are blind, yet she cannot be still ; she has 
no alliance with the vaunted Hippocratic 
expectation. But when there is internal tn- 
Jlammation, she gives you timely notice by 
pain and fever. True — but it was nature 
that excited this inflammation as a curative 
effort, and the pain is a necessary part of it. 
She brings on syncope^ and saves the life of a 
bleeding patient. Neither is this a vis 
medicatrix, but a physical necessity. Let 
us see a synrope with a restrained hemor- 
rhaae, while the pulse fails not — then, in- 
deed, you may cry out, eureka, eureka. 

Dr. Sydenham has defined disease to be 
the confused and irregular operations of 
debilitated and disordered nature; and Dr. 
Dickson, in his late work, says, that all the 
tendencies of disease are towards death. 
This we believe to be strictly true, though 
it be in collision with one of the highest 
authorities, who fears ** that if the invaria- 
ble tendency of all forms of disease was 
unto death, their mortality would be greatly 
augmented." The tendency, however, 
may be to death, though death be not 
reached ; the mortiferons action wears it- 
self out by its own struggle, and leaves the 
patient alive, though often unsound. In 
the various grades of dysentery, the cura- 
tive operations of nature may sometimes 
save a patient, the organism to be destroyed, 
being stronger than nature, the destroyer ; 
but let the insist that I have never known a 
regular physician so worthless that he was 
not greatly to be preferred to nature, in 



nearly all cases, and certainly in his col- 
lective practice. In all diseases, from the 
prick of a thorn to the bite of acrotalns — 
from the mildest ephemera to the malignant 
plague, the regularly educated physician, 
however comparatively worthless, is greatly 
to be preferred to *' the confused and irre- 
gular operations of disordered and debili- 
tated nature." We would therefore pro- 
pose to reverse the maxim, and say that 
nature it the servant of the physician, ' She 
is to be carefully observed, and, like a ser- 
vant, she is to be encouraged, in all her 
laudable determinalions ; nay, farther — 
like a servant, she must sometimes be 
tolwated even in her errors. The human 
body, in sickness, has been compared to a 
ship in a storm : nature is breaking her 
eordage, tearing her sails, and driving her 
on the rocks, — the mariners repair the 
rents, and by a skilful use of the morbid 
elements of nature, they steer her safe from 
the leeward shore. 

It would appear obsolete to observe that 
the goodness of Providence is not to be 
questioned, because he has left the human 
body without a curative autokrateia. To 
have lefl many of those things most neces* 
sary to the comfort of man, particularly 
health, to be attained only by care and la- 
bour, is one proof of Supreme wisdom ; for 
it is not consistent, either for our present or 
future happiness, to live like the gods of 
the Epicureans, in a state of careless ease 
and apathetic supineness, as Lucretius says 

— curd semota metuque. 

It has long been our opinion that man- 
kind are not duly impressed with the value 
of medical science. How many feeble 
constitutions, particularly females, need 
support about their fourteenth year ? how 
many in every period of life ? but it is par- 
ticularly in old age that exhausted nature 
calls loudly for succour. You see the old 
man ^ pale, dejected, and hopeless-— 
stumbling precipitately down the bill of 
life, when iron and bark and Falernian 
wine, would not only ensure him a slower 
passage, but would enable him to enjoy 
the autumnal landscape, and even to pluck 
the flowers and fruits which abundantly 
embower his declining path, now gilded by 
the milder beams of his settinor sun. 

Let no one despair of the virtues of 
medical science; it is only through oar 
intimate acquaintance with them, that they 
do not appear both manifold and marvellous 

— witness the astonishment excited by 
them among the Chinese, to whom they 
are novelties. If Hippocratea, who, by hia 
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own account, lost nearly all bis patients, 
and whose works appear to us so frivolous, 
was deeply revered for ages, what rever- 
ence is not due to that science which pre- 
sides over health and life, in the nineteenth 
century ? Let any man who is advanced 
in age, consider by what roode8>and means 
his numerous acquaintance have passed 
away ; he will find that few of those who 
did not ^attain their threescore years and 
ten, were lost through any deficiency of 
medical science. There are the sndden 
dealihs and the various accidents of life, 
over which physicians have no control, all 
those diseases, hereditary and acquired, 
which medicine, in its present state, hardly 

f»retends to cure ; war and famine ; pesti- 
ential and slow consuming atmdspheres ; 
intemperance of the various passions, 
which silently create diseases never con- 
fessed ; those harpies in human fomi, the 
homoeopaths, who prey on hnman weakness 
and leave the seeds of future death in the 
yitals'of their victims ; the self-neglect of 
patients themselves, who, trusting to na- 
ture, seek the physician only when their 
case is hopeless ; let me say agsin, that 
when an aged person considers* themeans 
and modes by which his various acquaint- 
ance have passed away, he will Imve very 
little reason to inculpate the science of 
medicine. On the other hand, let any 
physician, advanced in a life of reputable 
and busy practice, look back through the 
years of days and nights he has spent in the 
chamber of sickness, though he may see 
much that was unexpectedly unsuccessful, 
he will have, through the long vista of 
time, a most animating picture of his la- 
bours. 1 do not say that he shall arrogate 
praise to himself; on the contrary, should 
there be cause of reproach, it will cleave 
to himself or his patient — the glories of 
the picture will pertain to our Heavenly 
Science. — Summary of the TVansaciuma of 
the College of Physicians of Philadelphia^ 
from May toVdober, 1845. 

Public Hvoienb. Duration of Life."^ 

Dui^Nothe last century, statistical re- 
searches have developed two extremely im- 
portant facts, namely, that the mean dura- 

* On Certain Tests of a Thriving Popula- 
tion ; Four Letters delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, in Lent Tem^ 1845. By 
Fbakcis Twiss, D. C» U, F. il. S., Profe». 
8or .of Political Economy, &c. 8vo.pp. 107. 
London, 1846. Longman and Co. 



tion of human life is generally less than 
half that of the threescore and ten years 
commonly assigned - as the term of man's 
existence, but that, on the oth^r hand, 
communities hflhfte it, to a cei^aia^d^ee, 
in their power to diminish the "^aami^^ 
which the lives of their members 4^4 ^its 
abridged; and it has been made "evident 
that, in consequence of the judicious em- 
ployment of that power, the average dura- 
tion of human life amongst as has been 
for many years slowly but progressively 
upon the increase. 

There is no class of writings which are 
more snhstantially valuable, or which de- 
serve to receive^ greater encouragement, 
than those which have je^rence to public 
health. The art of the. physician may do 
much in coring disease in detail, bat the 
power of the lawgiver, if well directed, 
may do infinitely more in adopting salutary 
measures, which must, if properly carried 
into effect, materially check the develop- 
ment of large classes of very serious ma- 
ladies. It is most evidently a fact, that to 
mankind generally has been giventhe pow- 
&t of maintaining their own existence for 
a given period, — say, seventy years; but 
the accumulated ills of centuries have, in 
a greaWneasore, prevented this power, from 
being exercised by the individual ; -^ thoe 
no care or moderation on hi^ own part can 
enable the sickly and half-starved offspring 
of an ill-fed and diseased race, living in a 
badly drained and pestilential district, to 
avoid "altogether the assaults of the sick* 
ness by which he appears to be doomed to 
an early death; but. the legislatuFo pos- 
sesses, ta a certain exleat,-^ means of 
averting from him this* evil, and of almost 
freeing nis descendants from the injurious 
influences under which he euffers. He has 
not the power of removing from the over- 
populated district in which he lives, where 
the excessive accumulation of human 
beings, and the consequent impossibility 
of their receiving proper support, venders a 
high rate of mortality among them a mer- 
ciful dispensation, — but the government 
may enable him to emigrate. He cannot 
avoid the^estilential exhalations of the un- 
healthy quarter in which his dwellieg is 
situated, — but the municipal authorities 
may correct the evil. He must either 
work for an undue number of heois -in a 
badly ventilated manufactory, or.jtesolve 
to meet death by starvation, *— hat the law 
may compel his employers to place upon 
him no more labour than he is really able 
to bear, and to provide for the proper ven* 
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tilation of the work-rooms in which he 
toils. He cannot, it is true, throw off the 
faults of constitution which have descended 
to hioi from his poorly noaiished and in- 
temperate forefathers, -» but the legisla- 
ture may (in providing that his remunera- 
tion shall be sufficient to enable him to 
procure wholesome food for himself and 
his family, and in great measure removing 
from him the temptation to the destructive 
use of spirituous liquors,) succeed in pro- 
longing his life, and in rendering his pro- 
geny a comparatively healthy race. 

In many of these particulars the govern- 
ment has long been endeavouring to re- 
move the evils which lend so greatly to 
increase the rate of mortality in the whole 
population ; and it may not be out of place 
to state some of the legislative measures 
which are obviously necessary for the di- 
minution of the most prevalent causes of 
disease, and for the general prolongation 
of human life. The following appear to 
be the most requisite :^- 

The encouragement of emigration from 
over-populated districts to healthy colo- 
nies. 

The embankment of rivers, and th6 
draining and cultivation of marsh lands. 

The mfliction of heavy penalties upon 
all persons found guilty of adulterating 
any article of sustenance, or of selling pu- 
trid fish, or the flesh or milk of ill-fed or 
diseased animals. 

The imposition of an increased tax upon 
ardent spirits, which should in effect be 
rohibitory to their sale. 

The establishment of laws for — 

The proper building and drainage of 
houses, particularly those of the labouring 
population. 

The due remuneration of the working 
classes (especially in the manufacturing 
districts,) and the proper limitation of their 
hours of labour. 

The clearing, regardless of opposition or 
expense, of all confined and unhealthy dis- 
tricts of cities, and the partition of the 
spaces of ground so cleared into lots, as 
the sites of proper dwellings for the poor. 

The prohibition of the intramural burial 
of the dead. 

The adoption, as far as practicable, of 
means for the consumption of the smoke 
of towns. The removal of all extensive 
manufactories to the distance of at least 
two miles from the confines of large cities, 
with the provisions of their being erected 
with proper regard to ventilation, and not 
in unhealthy situations. 



The suppression of all those trades 
which, while they produce no real benefit 
to the community, entail almost certain 
destruction of health or life upon those 
who practise them. 

The establishment upon a very extensive 
scale, throughout the country, of houses 
of temporary refuge for the destitute poor, 
where medical assistance may be received, 
and aid in obtaining proper employment. 

The opening of baths and places of ex- 
ercise for the use of the working-classes in 
manufacturing districts. 

The establishment of better and more 
liberal rules than are at present in opera- 
tion for the medioaLrelief of the destitute 
sick. 

The adoption of measures encouraging 
the poor to bring their children to be vac- 
cinated. 

The gradual introduction of regulations 
calculated to improve the morale of popu- 
lous districts. 

The diffusion of relicribus instructioa 
among all classes of people. 

Some of these provisions have long been 
in active though partial operation, and their 
beneficial effects are daily becoming more 
and more strikingly apparent; others are 
just beginning to work, and will have to 
be much extended in their application be- 
fore they can produce their intended good ; 
the remainder, it is to be regretted, have yet 
to be employed ; but the time is not far dis- 
tant at which the absolute necessity for 
their adoption must become apparent to 
all. There is one great fact which should 
ever be borne in mind by legislators — that 
a large proportion of the most general and 
most fatal diseases are the results of cir- 
cumstances which it is in the power of 
man to control, and perhaps eventually to 
remove altogether; and that this power of 
suppressing the main cause of uiseaae lies 
in the hands rather of the lawgiver, than 
of the physician. 

We have naturally been led to make 
these remarks from having before us a va- 
luable work upon several points with refer- 
ence to the duration of human life and the 
preservation of public health. Mr. Twiss^s 
four lectures will be found to contain many 
facts and suggestions of great interest and 
importance to the statistician, the political 
economist, and the medical man. The au- 
thor has employed much discriminating re« 
search and has certainly treated his sub* 
ject in a very masterly manner. 

We shall give a few examples of the ar-» 
guments and facts contained in bis work* 
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Mr. Twiss insiets very Justly upon the am- 
bi&rpous meaning of the term *' ezpeetation 
of life, or vie moyenne^^* as it is employed 
to designate two tery different resolte; 
the one arrived at from a calealation of the 
** mean age at death «" the other based 
upon the enumeration of the ages of the 
liWn|r. Sereral of the Illustrations of 
his views are very interesting; for exam* 
pie, he says — 

'^ The mean age at death alone supplies 
the data for ealculation in the^sase of cer* 
tain Life Tables, whilst the ages of the 
living, out of whose number the deaths 
have ocourred at the several periods of 
life, form the important element in the 
construction of others. But, nhemean 
age of the living' in a country where the 
births- far exceed in number the deaths, 
differs very widely from the *mean age 
at death :' and the former may be increas- 
ing whilst the latter has been reduced. 
These have been so often erroneously con- 
founded, that it is most desirable to dis- 
tinguish carefully from each other the facts 
which they represent. It is a conceivable 
supposition, that the registers of two na- 
tions' should exhibit the same number of 
births and deaths, yet that the efficiency 
of the respective populations should be 
very different. In the one case the mor- 
tality might mainly prevail amongst the 
adult population, in the other instance 
amon^t the infant and youthful mem- 
bers: in the one case the best quality of lives 
will have been earned off, in the other 
thev will have survived. The mean age 
of death will have augmented on the for- 
mer of these suppositions : it will have 
decreased on the latter ; whilst the mean 
age of the living will have varied inverse- 
ly as the mean aoe at death." &c. (pp. 
32, 33.] 

Again : 

"The probable duration of life in^ Sor- 
rey is 53 years ; in the metropolis 40; 
in Liverpool 7 or 8 years. The mean du- 
ration of life does not differ so enormously ; 
it is, however, 45 years in Surrey, 37 years 
In the metropolis, and only 26 years in 
Liverpool." 

According to the same authority, the 
Registrar General's Fifth Report-— 

** The mean age at death in Surrey is 
34 years ; in the metropolis, 29 years, the 
same as the average mean age at death in 
England ; whilst from a table in the First 
Report of the Health of Towns* Commis- 
sion, it appears that 17 is the mean age at 
34* 



death io Liverpool. There will therefore 
be a variation lo the expectation of life, 
according as the life tables are calculated 
upon the mean age at death, or, upon the 
mean age of the living, of not less than 1 1 
years in the case of Surrey, 8 years in that 
of the metropolis, and 9 years in that of 
Liverpool." [p. 57.] 

The mention of the high rate of mortal- 
ity in Liverpool leads us to make one or 
two other quotations, which involve facts 
bearing strongly upon the necessity for 
legislative measures to improve the dwell- 
ings of the poor, and the arrangements. in 
their places of labour. 

**Tbe population of the extra-metropoli- 
tan parts of Surrey happens to be but little 
more than the population of Liverpool ; yet 
in 1841, the deaths in Surrey were 4,256; 
the deaths in Liverpool, 7,556; out of 
14,450 boys under five years of age, 2,087 
died in Liverpool ; of 14,045 boys in Sur* 
r^y only 699 died within the same time. 
By this immense mortality in Liverpool, 
the number of males at the age of 10—* 
15 is reduced much below the number in 
Sor-rey at a corresponding age. The 
living in Surrey aged 20 *— 30^ are 18,746, 
but the influx of the immigration into Li- 
verpool raised the number of males living 
there at that age to 23,494, who are, how- 
ever rapidly cut down by sickness or 
death (unless other accidental circumstan- 
ces cause them to remove elsewhere;) so 
that at the age of 45 — 55 only 7,504 
males where enumerated in Liverpool, 
whilst 9,281 were living in Surrey." 
(p. 55.) 

** It is not always the want of employ- 
ment which is fatal to the operative classes ; 
it is sometimes the very employment 
itself, because that employment confines 
them during the whole day to close and ill- 
ventilated work rooms. Thus at Paisley. 
In May, 1832, during a period, when there 
was almost an entire cessation of work, 
and such .universal distress, that the aid 
of Government was required to co-ope- 
rate with private benevolence, the physi- 
cians of the Fever Hospital were surprised 
by the diminution of at least one-eighth in 
the average of fever cases, as compared 
with the previous five years. When, how- 
ever, a time of brisk employment succeed- 
ed and the whole population were again at 
work, a new epidemic broke out. In Man- 
chester a similar reduction in mortality 
was experienced in the years 1841 and 
1843, which were years of great distress 
as contrasted with 1840. It seeme from a 
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host of similar instanees which are col- 
lected in Tarioos saoitory reports, to be a 
well ascertained fact, that the unfavoarable 
efTect of a rednctloD id the supply of 
food and clothing to our manufacturing po- 
pulation during a period of non-employ- 
ment, in inducing disease is more than 
counterbalanced by the favourable effect of 
their absence from ill-ventilated workshops, 
and the accompanying want of means to 
gratify costly and hurtful propensities, 
whereby the causes of- disease are dimi- 
nished/' (pp. 78,79.) 

The author say a — 

^' We have trustworthy data to show 
that the rate of mortality has decreased 
during the last 100 years. Supposing the 
annual average baptisms in given periods 
to bear a given ratio to the respective po- 
pulation, and the returned burials to repre- 
sent a similar constant proportion to the ge- 
neral deaths, we should he enabled to 
npeasure with sufficient accuracy the varia- 
tion in mortality. It thus appears that, 
out of the same amount of population, 
whatever may have been that which cor- 
responded in 1000 baptisms, there died an* 
nually in England and Wales — 

1068 between 1720 and 1730 

1043 •' 1730 " 1740 

994 •« 1740 " 1760 

868 " 1750 " 1760 

840 " 1760 ** 1770 

867 •» 1770 " 1780 

.787 . " 1780 «« 1790 

747 •' 1790 •« 1800 

699 " 1800 " 1805 

659 *« 1805 " 1810 

612 «* 1810 " 1815 

628 •« 1814 »* 1820" 

— (pp. 60, 51.) 

-^ a progressive decrease in the proportion 
of deaths which is very remarkable. 

The sources of error which beset the in- 
quiries of those who are employed in sta- 
tistical researches are exceedingly nume- 
rous ; and many of them, strikingly evident 
-as they appear to be, when once clearly 
explained, are often entirely overlooked by 
the persons actually engaged in such in- 
vestigations. Much fallacy may be re- 
moved by the cautions contained in such 
valuable commentaries as the one before 
tis; and we conceive that the public is 
nuich indebted to Mr. Twiss for the import- 
ant suggestions which he has embodied in 
these four lectures. — Medical Gazette. 



England, daring the whole of the pre- 
preseot century, there have been more that 
three births to two deaths ; and this result 
reduced the mean age of death to 33 years 
in 1831, and to 29 years in 1841 : while 
the real duration of life, that is, the expec- 
tation of lifoi is 41 years, and. has varied 
little. The number living to one death was 
46 ID 1841, and 45 in the preceding four 
years. -^ Beg, Hep, 1844. 

CURIOUS CASE OF IN8AK1TT. 

The following very interesting and in^trnc- 
tive case, from Dr. Wigan's work on the Doality 
of the Mind, was, we believe, first published in 
the ** Illuminated Magazine/' and was regard- 
ed by some as a fictitious story ; but Dr. Wigan 
states that he knew the parties, and can vouch 
for the general accuracy of the narrative. — 
Editor of Journal Insanity, 

A gentleman engagefd in the higher 
departments of trade — a good man, 
and an affectionate parent — had two 
sons, who, at the time I begin their 
history, were respectively of the ages 
of five and ten. The attachment be- 
tween them was so remarkable as to be 
the common topic of conversation 
among their friends and acquaintance. 
The children were together; and to 
see them walk round the garden, with 
the arm of the elder round the neck of 
the younger, while the other, who could 
not reach his neck, endeavoured to 
clasp his waist — with their long au- 
burn hair, in the fashion of the day, 
banging down m ringlets, and as the 
elder stooped to kiss his little brother 
covering his face, those who had seen 
them thus occupied, their lovely fea- 
tures beaming with affection, would 
have said, that nothing on earth could 
gire a more vivid idea of angels. 

The children when separated for a 
few hours were miserable; and when 
the time arrived for sending the elder 
to school, it was a subject of serious 
reflection with the parents and friends, 
whether so intense an affection should 
be checked or encouraged : the former 
was decided on« and the elder was sent 
to a di"' 
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wasting of, body, iQade every one fear- 
ful of the consequences of prolonging 
the absence, and they were, brought 
together again. . Those who witnessed 
the tumultuous joy of their meeting, 
describe it as inexpressibly affecting. 
They soon recovered their health and 
spirits, and their mutual affection 
seemed if possible to be increased by 
their temporary separation. 

The experiment, after a while, was 
again made, with similar results ; and 
it was decided never to risk another. 

An arrangement was now entered 
into with a schoolmaster to receive 
both boys, although contrary to the 
regulations of his Establishment, which 
professed to admit none under ten years 
of age. 

The two boys kept themselves al- 
most entirely aloof from all the rest ; 
the elder helped the younger in his 
education, watched him with a kind of 
parental solicitude, kept a vigilant eye 
upon the chaVacter of boys who sought 
his society, and admitted pone to inti# 
macy with his brother of whom he did 
not entirely approve.' Th^ slightest 
hint of his wish sufficed with the 
younger, who would almost as soon 
have contemplated deliberately break- 
ing the Commandments, as opposing 
his wishes in the slightest degree. 

Both made rapid progress in their 
education, and their parents' hearts 
were filled with thankfulness for the 
blessing. 

In the midst of this happiness, news 
arrived from the school-master that, 
from some unexplained cause, the elder 
boy had begun to exercise a very un- 
reasonable and tyrannical authority over 
the younger ; that he had been repeat- 
edly punished for it; but although he 
always promised amendment, and could 
assign no cause, reasonable or unrea- 
sonable, for his conduct, he soon re- 
lapsed into his usual habits, and the 
school-master requested to know what 
was to be done. The father immedi- 
ately sent for both boys, and entered 
"Don a lengthy investigation. The lit- 

or^ *rt-brokeo~, and 



exclaimed, '* He might beat me every 
day if he would bat love me ; but he 
hates me, and I shall never be happy 
again." 

The elder could assign no reason 
for his animosity and ill-treatment : 
and the father, after many remon- 
strances, thought it right to inflict on 
higi very s,eyere corporeal chastise- 
ment, and confined him to his room 
for some days with nothing but bread 
and water. The lad on his liberation 
gave solemn promises of altered con- 
duct, but showed little affection for his 
brother, although the latter used a thou- 
sand innocent stratagems to inspire him 
with tenderness. They returned to 
school. In a few days similar scenes 
and worse occurred ; the boy was again 
and agaia punished by the master, 
again and again promised amendjnent, 
but in vain, and he was at last taken 
away from school by his father. 

A repetition of severe punishment, 
long incarceration, and a rejection by 
all his relatives, had no effect in chang- 
ing his disposition ; his dislike to his 
brother became fixed animosity, and 
from animosity degenerated into the 
most deadly hatred: he made an at- 
tempt on the child's life; and if he saw 
him pass an open door, would throw a 
carving-knife at him with all the fury 
of a maniac. 

The family now resorted to medical 
advice, and years passed in hopeless 
endeavours to remove a disposition 
obviously depending on a diseased 
brain. Had they taken this step ear- 
lier, these floggings and imprisonments 
would have been spared, as well as the 
heart-sickening remorse of the father. 

I^tjll the boy was not insane : on 
every topic but one he was reasonable, 
but torpid ; it was only by the sight of 
his brother, or the sound of his name, 
that he was aroused to madness. The 
youth now advanced towards manhood. 
When about the age of fifteen he was 
taken with a violent but Platonic passion 
for a lady more than forty years of age, 
and the mother of five children, the eld- 
est older than himself. His paroxysms 
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of fary now boctme frightiVil ; he made 
severel attempts to destroy himself; but 
in the very torrent and whirlwind of 
his rage, if this lady would allow him 
to sit at her feet and lay his head on 
her knee, he would burst into tears and 
go off into a sonnd sleep, wake up peN 
feetly calm and composed, and looking 
up into her face with lack-lustre eye, 
would say, ** Pity me ; 1 can't help it." 

Soon after this period he began to 
squint, and was rapidly passing into 
hopeless idiocy, when it was proposed 
by Mr. Cline to apply -the trephine, 
and take away a piece of bone from the 
skull, in a place where there appeared 
to be a slight depression. ** The indi* 
cation is very vague," said he, *^ and 
we should not be justified in perform* 
ing the operation but in a case in which 
we cannot do any harm ; he must 
otherwise soon fall a sacrifice." 

It was done, and from under the sur- 
face grew a long spicula of bone 
piercing the brain! He recovered, 
resumed his attachment to his brother, 
and became indifferent to the lady. 

The disease which led to these ter- 
rible results had its origin in a blow on 
the head with the end of a round ruler- 
one of the gentle reprimands then so 
common with school-masters. 

Mgitaline* 

M. Bouchardat, in his Anntiaire de 
Therapeutique for 1845, has given an 
interesting account of Jigitaline, the 
active principle of the digitalis purpurea 
discovered by MM. Homolle and Que- 
venne. 

1st. Process of extraction. -^ One 
kilogramme of dried leaves of digitalis 
of the same year's growth, coarsely 
powdered, and previously moistened, is 
placed in a displacement apparatus, 
with carded cotton in the centre, and 
then treated with cold water, so as to 
obtain a concentrated solution. The 
liquids are immediately precipitated by 
a slight excess of the subacetate of lead, 
and thrown upon a filler. They pass 

* DubiiQ MedicAl Press. 



through limpid, and almost completely 
oolouriess* A solution of the carbonate 
of soda is then added uiitil there is not 
any precipitate thrown down,, and the 
filtered liquid is freed from the magne- 
sia which it still retains by means of 
the ammoniacal phosphate. The fil- 
tered solution is again precipitated by 
an excess of tannin, and the precipitate 
collected on a filter is mixed, while yet 
moist, with one-fifth part of its weight 
of oxide of lead (Ihharge.) The soft 
paste which results, placed between 
nngummed papers, then dried at the 
stove, and powdered, is exhausted by 
concentrated alcohol in a displacement 
apparatus The alcoholic solution, 
decolourised by means of animal char- 
coal, leaves, as a residuum of evapora- 
tion, a yellowish granular mass, which, 
washed with a little distilled watei, 
drained,' and redissolved by boiling al- 
cohol, deposits on the sides of the cap- 
sole on evaporation, the digitaline in 
a pipple-like granular form. Drained 
and dried, the digitaline ought still to 
be twice washed with boiling concen- 
trated eether, which separates from it, 
among other 'Substances, a white crys- 
talline matter, and traces of green mat- 
ter and of the odorous. principle. 

2d. Physical and chemical charaC" 
ters. — • Digitaline, obtained and puri- 
fied by the process which has just been 
described, presents itself in the form of 
a white, inodorous powder, and of an 
excessively bitter taste, which is espe- 
cially experienced in the fauces ; it is 
capable of causing violent sneezing 
when it is disseminated in very small 
particles in the air. Scarcely soluble 
in cold water ; rather more so in boil- 
ing water ; it is dissolved, in all pro- 
portions, in weak or concentrated alco- 
hol. Pure sBther only dissolves traces 
of it, but the slightest additiur o( >o- 
hoi considerably inr »•«»!» se** ^ni 

power. Com pie > r ^ 

acid or aika! ^ - > 
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the soiutlon,' dilated with water,be- 
comes green, and fiakes are separated. 
Concentrated nitrfe acid changes it to 
a yellow colour, and dissolves it, de- 
priving it of ita bitterness. Hydro- 
chloric acid colours it green. Ammo- 
nia and caustic soda colour it a yellow- 
brown. It does not contain any ni- 
trogen. 

3d. Physiological and therapeutic proper^ 
iies^ — MM. Homolle and Quevenne have 
found its action on the dermis denuded by 
a blister so irritating as to forbid, they con- 
ceive, its endermic use. From experi- 
ments on their own persons, IVfM. .H. and 
Q. have found the action of the digitalitfe 
on the heart to be always manifest, and 
that it is commonly shown by a progressive 
diminution in the number of its pulsations,' 
which have been lowejred in some cases to 
40, ^nd generally to 5(> or 55 in the minute. 
One of them could not take more than 
from four to six milligrammes (5>50th8 to 
6-50ths of a grain) in the four-and-twenty 
hours without the supervention ^f intoler- 
ance. This intolerance was evidenced by 
nausea, borborygmi, efforts at vomiting, 
then obstinate vomiting, continuing even 
after the digitaline has ceased to be exhi- 
bited. Inequality, rrregularity, and inter- 
mittence of the pulse, have often been ob- 
served after the digitaline has been given 
for eight or ten days. Its influence on the 
circulation appears to continue for several 
days after its exhibition has ceased. 

The phenomena observed with respect to 
the digestive functions have consisted in 
an increase of the appetite, soon followed 
by a dragging sensation at the stomach ; 
then arise borborygqni, abdominal pains 
with disengagement of the intestinal gas, 
and constipation, followed in some cases 
by diarrhoea. The diuretic action has been 
very irregular, and the renal function has 
been sometimes diminished for a short time. 
They observed, as the phenomena resulting 
from its action on the nervous centres, ce- 
phalalgia, giddiness, muscular weakness, 
soon followed by general prostrations, gap- 
ing, shivering, and sometimes an uncom- 
fortable degree of heat in the hands and 
Ibet. Sleep faas not appeared to be influ- 
' " 7 the digitaline. 

'"■^Id a very serious case of ana- 
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pani^d by a considerable lowering of the , 
pube, which in forty-eight hours ^11 from ' 
120 to 54 in a minute. The absorption of 
the infiltrated serosity was effected very 
rapidly, and the treatment proved success- 
ful, in two cases of pleurisy the diuretic 
action was evident, and the absorption of 
the affusion seemed to be hastened. In 
several cases of phthisis, digitaline dimi- 
nishe^d the frequency of the pulse and of 
the respiration, quieted the cough, increased 
the appetite, diminished the thirst, and ar- 
rested the diarrhoea. I^i cases of nervous 
palpitation, its action was variable, but 
often beneficial'. In affections of the heart, 
with disease of the valves, causing a cpn- 
siderable disturbance in the hematosis and 
the circulation, with a feeble, tumultuous, 
unequal, irregular pulse, oedema, oppres- 
sion, cough, and stasis of the venous blood, 
•its action has always been useful. In two 
cases of acute affection of the heart-— en- 
docarditis with hypertrophy of the ventri- 
cles — it was injurious by increasing the 
impulse of the heart and the strength of its 
pulsations. Finally, in a case of pericar- 
ditis with effusion, it wets evidently ser- 
viceable, by diminishing the frequency of 
the pulse and the, oppression, by increasing 
the urinary secretion. 

Dig^italine is, in the first place, according 
to MM. H. and Q., a wonderful modifier of 
the central organ of circulation, regulating 
its disordered action, and bringing it back 
to the normal type, and nevertheless, sin- 
gularly enough, disordering, by a prolonged 
administration or by excessive doses, that 
^unction which it renders irregular and in- 
ermittent. 

MM. Bouchardat and Sandras have also 
instituted a number of experiments on digi- 
taline, and it results from these experi- 
ments, they observe, "that digitaline is an 
Gccetsively active substance, especially when 
it is pure. It acts with violence, not only 
when it is injected directly into the veins, 
but also when it is taken into the stomach. 
It singularly modifies the circulation, and 
is capable of irritating the digestive organs 
in a high degree when it is applied to them. 
Theseexperiments, then, having sufficiently 
enlightened us as to the energy of the prin- 
ciple extracted from the leaves of the digi- 
talis purpurea, we were next desirous to 
ascertain the results that might be expected 
from so powerful a remedy when given in 
proper doses. It was, above all, important 
t» obtain a correct knowledge of the action 
of this poison on the circulation, at the 
same time avoiding to excite the irr'tatioo 
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which it IB able to cause in the digestive 
apparatus. With this object in view, We 
prepared pills, containing a tenth of a grain 
of digitaline, by means of mucilage and 
marshmallow powder. We exhibited these 
pills to patients in whom a greater slow- 
ness of circulation might be useful, and 
whose state did not allow us to fear any 
injurious results from the use of an agent 
capable of irritating the digestive canal. 
In these conditions we have observed im^ 
portant modifications of the circulation. 
AW our patients had a marked slowness of 
pulse. It was felt before the experiments 
were commenced ; it was felt again five or 
six hours after the administration of one of 
the digitaline pills; and again the next 
morning. We found that the greatest de- 
pression of pulse took place in general some 
hours after the exhibition of the medicine. 
It was then found in several instances to 
be diminished in frequency to the extent of 
nearly one-half the normal condition; it 
was, however, very often only one-third or 
one-fourth. The next morning it became 
rather more frequent, but it always remain- 
ed from ten to more beats below theoiormal 
pulse. For example : in a yoong epilep- 
tic girl, whose pulse, habitually unequal, 
varied from 80 to 120, we have frequently 
found it only 50 in the minute under the 
influence of digitaline. A man, fifty years 
of age, who had been several times the sub- 
ject of apoplexy, and whose pulse was never 
higher than 48, several times had it re- 
duced to 36. A woman, fifty years of age, 
phthisical to the last degree, and often 
troubled with hemoptysis, with a pulse 
generally from 120 to 131, has had it fall 
to 96 or 94. A woman, in whom we were 
desirous to increase the urinary secretion; 
had the pulse reduced for several days 
from 120 to 128 beats, to 92, 88, or 85. 
In all these cases we found that the action 
of digitaline on the circulation was shown 
not only by a diminution of the frequency 
of the pulsC; but also by its irregularity. 
This irregularity appeared to us to be of 
two kinds ; the interval of the pulsations 
was unequal ; this was the most remarka- 
ble irregularity ; else the character of the 
pulse was altogether different, the pulsation 
being one while hard and very quick, at 
another hard and prolonged; it is some- 
times soft at intervals, else it continually 
preserves that character. Almost all the 
cases which we have noticed have shown 
analogous results. 

Only one of our patients mef^tioned any 
tnodification in the urinary secretion, and 



we w^re not abld to attribute that fact to 
any other appreciable cause than the exhi- 
bition of the medicine. But, besides this 
phyniological phenomenon, there were 
others,' of which it is important to take note. 
Several patients have complained of disor- 
ders of the senses, light-headednesa, an- 
noying dreams, and hallucinations. These 
phenomena always occur at the commence- 
ment of the toxic effects of digitaline. 
They were soon followed by more or less 
frequently repeated diarrhoea or bilious 
vomiting. When this has occurred, we 
have of course always stopped the use of 
the medieine ; but in spite of all the pre- 
cautions which could be adopted, the vo* 
miting sometimes lasted for two or three 
days: The appetite was lost at the* same 
time, and quietude and time were required 
to re-establish the digestive functions. The 
toxic effects of the digitaline were not 
generally produced at first; for the first 
two or three days it seemed as if the patient 
had nottakeii any thing out of the way; but 
suddenly, and without any previous warn- 
ing, the effects of the ingested substance 
began to show themselves. The slowness 
of the pulse became then most marked. 
If its use be continued, the pulse becomes 
yet slower under its influence, but at the 
end of some hours it again becomes fre- 
quent, doubtlessly induced by the irrita- 
tion of the digestive^organs, which this sin- 
gular body does not^fail to produce. 
< £n resume^ digitaline is' one of the most 
active vegetable substances we'are acquaint- 
ed with. The attentive and sustained 
study of its effects on the circulation might 
furnish some useful indications for prac- 
tice ; but at present we believe it to be our 
duty rigorously to declare that it is an agent 
of exceeding energy, the action of which 
must be attentively supervised) its sudden 
toxic power being especially to be feared, 
notwithstanding the security in which the 
medical attendant is left for several days. 
Digitaline possesses exactly ail the active 
properties of digitalis ; this new substance 
may, therefore, be of service in all those 
diseases where digitalis has been employed 
with success, and the medical man ** 
always know correctly the quaotif 
active principle which he employ i 

4th. DoBt and mode of admu 
digitaline, — ^The dose and mod 
tration of this most energetic ; 
the greatest circumspection, 
roolle and Quevenne from 
essays have found that four n 
of digitaline correspond, in leg 
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of action, to aboat eight grains of the- powder 
of digitalis purpurea, prepared with the 
greatest care, and taken m a state of pqrity. 
dth. PkarmaeeuiicalprepartUumf:'^ MM. 
Homolle and Quevenne recommend the 
following preparations as the most conve- 
nient forms of administering digttaline : -— 

a. CrranuleaofdigUaUne,'^^ One g/mmme 
of digitaline, fifty grammes of white sugar, 
for a thousand granitlea, which are to be 
prepared in the same manner as the aniseed 
of Verdnn. These grannies, containing 
each a miUigramme (one-fiftieth of a grain) 
of digitaline, may be exhibited in the dose 
of from four to six in the course of the 
twenty -four hours. 

b. Syrup of digitaUne, -•- Two grains of 
digitaline, 1500 grammes of simple syrup. 
The digitaline is to be dissolved in alcohol, 
and then added to the syrup. This syrup 
contains one milligramme of digitaline in 
every fifteen grammeis of sjrrop. Dose, 
from four to six spoonfuls in the course of 
the day, pure, or, in a glassful of an appro- 
priate infusion. 

c DigitaUne mixiure, •— Five milligram- 
mes of digitaline, 100 grammes of distilled 
lettace water, tweuty-five grammes of syrup 
of orange flowers* Dissolve the digitaline 
in a few drops of alcohol, and add the dis- 
tilled water and the syrup. To be taken 
by spoonfuls in the four-and-twenty hours. 
— Pkar, Med, Times,' 

Clinical leetures on Delirinm Tremens. 

(^Delivered at Umveraity College HoBpitali) 

By Dr. C. J. B. Will^ aM8« F.R.d., ice 

Taken in Short-Hand by oar own Reporter, and 
revised by the Profesdor himself.* 

Case of Delirium Tremens — On the nature, 
of the disease, and its varieties — its connexion 
with want of sleep — With inanition — practi- 
cal deductions. — Operation of alcoholic liquors 
on the nervous, vasculai', and secreting sys- 
tems — Varieties explained— ^Illustrative cases, 
and treatment. — Case treated with extract of 
Indian hemp — Recovery. — Case with albu- 
minuria — Death. — Case treated with mor- 
phia, purgatives, and diuretics — Recovery. — 
Case treated with tartar emetic, calomel, opium, 
^nd diuretics— RecoTery. --^ Case of maniacal 
delirium, treated by cupping, catomel and opi- 
um, blister, &o. — Temporary recovery — 
Subsequent insanity. ^ 

We have had several cases of deli- 
rium tremens lately, and I shall take 
this opportunity of inaktng a few re- 

* Medical Gaaette. 



marks on that diffease in general, as 
well as the peculiarities which each 
case presented. 

You will find stated pretty broadly 
in systematic works what are the cha- 
racteristics of delirium tremens, and 
what is the treatment which is gene- 
rally successful. But we must remem- 
ber that systematic medicine is one thing, 
and clinical medicine another. It is not 
my part to say that systematic medi- 
cine is of no •use ; on the contrary, it is 
of very great service ; but it is not every 
thing. It is impossible by systematic 
medicine to teach you all the phases of 
disease, 'and it is absolutely necessary 
to study it at the bed-side, in order to 
be aware of the varieties which it pre- 
sents, and to be capable of treating it 
successfully — to meet these varieties, 
in. fact, as you should do, by a corre- 
sponding variety in treatment. 

Delirium tremens, both practically 
and pathologically considered, may be 
' defined to be a disease of excitement of 
the nervous system, leading to ex- 
haustion, aiid requiring the use of com- 
posing remedies, -^ at least, chiefly. 
You commonly find practical men talk- 
ing very largely about the entire and 
complete ' efBcacy which opium has in 
the treatment of this affection. Give 
plenty of opium, they say ; give enough 
to put the. patient to sleep, and you 
cure the disease. But in some cases, 
we hav« had to prove that this rule is 
far from being absolute. You have 
seen several cases in which opium has 
been given in large quantities, in quan- 
tities sufficient to produce sleep, and 
yet the disease has opt been cured. 

We will lake the matter a little more 
nicely, and consider first of all what deli- 
rium tremens is. We will analyse it a lit- 
tle further than by merely saying that it is 
excitement with- exhaustion. Sometimes 
the healing symptoms which characterise 
it are those of excitement of the nervous 
system, which prevent the rest of sleep to 
such a degree that ultimately the vital 
powers becODie exhausted. Sleep is in- 
tended as a means of restoring all the vital 
powers, and particularly supplying an ad- 
ditional force to the excito-motory power, 
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and the caase of want of sleep is a^matter 
which has not been sufficiently attended 
to. Many morbid phenomena prove to us 
that the sensorial functions, the functions 
connected with the mind, and the volun- 
tary powers, act in some degree as a ba- 
lance to the functions of the nervous system 
connected with Involuntary power. When 
the sensorial functions are greatly excited, 
excited to an excessive degree, the exeito* 
motory functions become comparatively 
exhausted. On the other hand,, where the 
involuntary excito-motory functions are 
excessively excited, as in convdisive at- 
tacks, .the toluntary powers are in' abey- 
ance — there is a state of coma, stupor, or 
something approaching to it. The two 
cannot be in a state of continual excitement 
long together ; the continued excitement of 
both leads to exhaustion of both, or one 
more than the other ; and the great purpose 
of sleep is not only to refresh and to 
strengthen the sensorial functions, but for 
a certain time to suspend them altogether-^^ 
that is, they are altogether suspended when 
sleep is perfect—- when there is no dream- 
ing. Sleep is designed not only for the 
purpose or restoring the sensorial powers, 
but doubtless to give increased temporary 
energy to the excito-motory powers. , And 
what do we see in a state of tranquil sleep t 
In tranquil sleep the excito-motory func- 
tion is that on which life mainly depends, 
it is that on which the respiratory move- 
ments hang, and were it to fail, sleep would 
become disturbed in consequence of the 
person being brought to the verge of as- 
phyxia. I might illustrate ^is by a great 
number of cases — for example, cases in 
which sleep is imperfect. The whole ner- 
vous functions being exhausted, whether 
from mental excitement or bodily fatigue, 
or intoxication, what is the result ? When 
a person is over-fatigued, he is too tired to 
sleep. The excito-motory function is ex* 
hausted as well as the other, and hence 
there is not strength enough to keep the 
respiratory action in energy sufficient for 
the comfort of the individual. The con- 
sequence is, he soon awakes, the sleep 
is disturbed, he starts with a feeling of 
night-mare, or oppression, and has to ex- 
ert his voluntary muscles to supply by their 
movements what is wanting in the exdto- 
motory function. This is the reason of im- 
perfect sleep from over exhaustion. 

But tlie excitement of the whole nervous 
system which exists in delirium tremens is 
not dependent alone on loss of sleep. In 
addition to continued irritation by the alco- 



bolie stimolos to which the nervous sy atem 
baa been subjected, another cause generally 
co-operates in these cases —that is, the ab« 
sence of a suffioieot amount of nutrition. 
Habitual drunkards are always tippling, 
but they do not eat ; they have no appetite, 
no powers of digestion ; and the conse- 
quence is, that while they are in a state of 
continued intoxication, they are in a state 
of perpetual starvation. Inanition is in- 
duced, another cause of the exhaustion of 
the bodily powers generally, and of excite- 
ment of the nervous function in particular. 
It is well known that in all cases of inan- 
ition the bodily powers are depressed, but 
the nervous function is the las( thus to suf- 
feir ; it remains excited, in feet, in the midsst 
of a general state of depression, as we see 
in cases of continued starvation, priTation 
of food, and exhaustion, from other causes. 
In excessive loss of blood, or drains of 
other kinds which exhaust extremely, we 
find that the nervous system remains ex- 
cited even in the midst of weakness. These 
things have been illustrated by the experi- 
ments of Chossat on inanition, which show 
that the nervous system in these cases is 
not only the last to suffer in function, but 
the last also to suffer in structure, and the 
last to lose weight when animals are 
starved to death. 

Now we know that this cause operates 
in the case of habitual drunkards ; we 
know that they do not eat, from a want of 
relish, consequently that they are in a state 
with regard to the nutrition of the system 
approaching to starvation. This is another 
reason why exhaustion ensues. This 
view of the matter introduces us to ano- 
ther peculiarity of delirium tremens, and 
suggests to us another indication in the 
treatment in ordinary cases. 

The indications of treatment are three- 
fold. First, to compose that undue excite- 
ment of the nervous system which prevails, 
and which is exhausting the other powers. 
This is done by opium and other narcotics. 
Secondly, to support those functions which 
are failing, and which have been already so 
much exhausted that life may be in jeo- 
pardy. ' Although sleep is needed, yet 
strength is required to support life, and 
although sleep be obtained, perhaps the 
excito-motory funttion may be exhausted 
60 low, that it may prove the sleep of 
death -^ it may be a reduction to a state of 
sinking. Under such circumstances— and 
they often occur in extreme cases of ex- 
haustion in connexion with delirium tre- 
mens — it becomes a little leading indica- 
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tion to support the system by stimalants, 
and food if possible. But there is a third 
indication which should never be lost sight 
of in the treatment of delirium tremens ; 
that is, to purify the system from the poison 
that is in it* If it be a case of recent de- 
daach, there is an alcoholic stimulant in 
the system, and the longer it remains there 
the more mischief it will do. And in these 
cases there are other poisons besides the 
alcoholic stimulant. The bodv is a source 
of poison to itself, and if the vital powers 
are greatly reduced in their energy, the 
process of self-purification will not go on ; 
the excretory fonotions are imperfectly per- 
formed ; the urine is no longer freely se- 
creted ; urea, which is a poison in itself, 
accumulates ; the bile probably accamulates 
in like manner, and the result of this in an 
extreme degree is to cause a poisoning of 
the system. It may not operate in such a 
violent manner as to lead us to say that the 
system is overwhelmed by the poison,, but 
it contributes its influence. The cases I 
have to read will illustrate this point, show- 
ing that as long as the excretions are de^ 
fective the nervous, excitement continues; 
or the patient remains in a state of ex- 
haustion, iind there is an imperfect per- 
formance of the- other functions. It js 
therefore a leading object to purify the sys- 
tetn by meana of an ineretUtjif the accretions^ 
and this is generally done practically by 
means of purgative and diuretic remedies. 
This is the systematic treatment of delirium 
tremens explained in its principles. 

But now we come to clinical varieties of 
this affection *— to cases, as we meet with 
them in practice; and nothing is so good a 
guide to our understanding this subject, and, 
after understanding it, to our treatment, as 
a proper view of the modus operandi of the 
cause of the disease -— that is, its true pa- 
thology. 

Intoxicating liquors, T have stated before, 
produce excitement of the;iervous system ; 
but that is not their simple effect. Perhaps 
1 may appeal to the experience of 8ome 
who are present, who know what the ope- 
ration of intoxicating liquors is ; and al- 
though such experience is to be deprecated, 
yet we shall draw good out of evil, if evil 
has happened, taking a lesson from the past 
(without the need of repeating the experi- 
ment), to enlighten cor minds for the good 
of others. 

Intoxicating liquors affect three systems 
in particular — tKe nervous, the vascular, 
and the secreting. 

The effect of these liquors on the nervous 
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system is, in the first place* stimulant and 
narcotic ; and I must beg you to observe 
that these two effects vary considerably in 
different individuals, and in the same indi- 
vidual underdifferent circumstances. With 
many persons they produce a state of wild- 
npss, excessive excitement, and that excite- 
ment not followed by any perceptible sopor 
or tendency to sleep. 1 have known many 
such cases in persons of nervous tempera- 
ment, particularly excitable females ; there 
no sleep ensues, and as might be expected, 
the consequence in such cases is more per- 
nicious, leads to more disturbance and ex- 
haustioni But in most instances the se- 
condary operation of intoxicating liquors is 
decidedly narcotic. In most instances, a 
large dose of intoxicating liquors will 
speedily plunge a person into a state of 
sopor or coma; and if it be excessive, that 
coma may be fatal. But short of this, we 
hear the familiar expression, that a good 
glass of brandy and water, or negus, or any 
thing of that kind, is a very comfortable 
night cap, and many get into the habit of 
taking it every night to promote sleep. 
With many, it has more that effect than 
any other; but it has that effect peculiarly 
in some states of the system, as after fa- 
tigue and exhaustion — when the fatigue and 
exhaustion are too much for sleep. Then 
a glass of hrandy and water, something stiff, 
will prove a comfortable ^tite^t/^ — a night- 
cap. This illustrates the different opera- 
tions of into^cicating liquors on the nervous 
system ; I have already mentioned that they 
act in different ways on various parts of 
that system, but I have not time to dwell 
on that point. 

But intoxicating liquors also act on the 
vascular system. Here their effect is two- 
fold: In the first place, it is stimulant, 
producing excitement, increased action of 
the heart, strong pulse, quickened circula- 
tion. They cause an increased glow and 
activity of circulation, perhaps by a direct 
influence on the production of anihial heat; 
and indeed the result may be called di- 
rectly stimulant. Then the subsequent 
effect is that of exhaustion. The exhaus- 
tion of the vascular system produced by 
these liquors is in the ratio of the previous 
excitement. That is not the case with re- 
gard to the nervous system. The vascular 
system passes into a state of weakness in 
proportion to the degree in which it was 
previously excited. If this be excessive, 
there is great weakness of pulse, and other 
symptoms of vascular debility. This ele- 
ment of the operation of intoxicating liquors 
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it fnrnished In difierent degrees by differ- 
ent indWidnals. The excitement will be 
greatest in a person of a sanguine tempera- 
ment. If there be any disposition to ex- 
citement of the brain, or the heart, or any 
other part connected with the vascular sys- 
tem, these parts may, under these circum- 
stances, suffer from excitement, and as the 
result of it, inflammation may be induced. 
We find accordingly that inflammation of 
various organs sometimes arises directly 
from the stimulating influence of intoxi* 
eating liquors, fiear that in mind with re- 
gard to the brain. The brain is one of the 
organs which is the first to suffer; and 
phrenitis, inflammation of the brain, or 
meningitis, inflammation of the membranes 
of the brain, and indeed every variety of 
inflammation of this organ, has been pro- 
duced directly by intoxicating liquors. On 
the other hand, the weakness which fol- 
lows ihis excitement is more likely to take 
place in persons of phlegmatic tempera- 
ment. 

Thirdly, intoxicating liquors operate on 
the secreting system. I have separated 
this from the vascular system, for the effect 
produced on that is not always proportioned 
to the excitement produced on this. Very 
different effects are apt to result from the 
disproportion between the. two. The result 
of excitement on the secrr tion of the liver, 
the intestinal surface, the kidneys, and all 
other secernent organs, is to produce an in- 
creased flow ; and this is exhibited also in 
various degrees in different individuals. It 
is well known that some cannot drink any 
amount of intoxicating liquor without the 
kidneys being excited to an extreme de- 
gree, and acting very freely under it These 
are the. persons with whom such liquors 
produce least mischief. There can be no 
doubt at all that the secreting system is a 
safety valve for this as for other poisons. 
So long as this safety valve is free, the in- 
creased stimulus and other injurious effects 
can be carried off by it, and so far the mis- 
chief resulting from them may with/ regard 
to this element be but small. But what is 
the effect of the continued excitement of 
the secreting system? It is exhaustion. 
You cannot go on stimulating a secreting 
organ long without fatiguing it, if I may 
use the expression. There is a certain 
amount of vital power appropriated to each 
structure, and if the structure be taxed be- 
yond that power, it fails in function, and 
consequently the function ceases, or is more 
or less impaired. What is the result? 
The failure of the secreting function, to the 



value of which I Jast now allnded. Tbis 
failure acts as a blockade to the system, 
stopping up all the channels by which the 
system is freed from poisons, extraneous or 
intrinsic. This we find occurring in the 
lonpr run in habitual drunkards. Although 
their secreting organs may serve them long, 
and save them from many evils — and the 
longer they serve themi the longer they 
can save them -^ yet, by and by, they get 
tired and worn out, their function and 
structure suffer, and then comes the tide of 
evils which close the scene of the lives of 
drnnkards. You know what they are — 
cachectic diseases of various kinds, dropsy 
in particular, degenerations of structure, 
and a host of other affections, of which 
gout,* rheumatism, giavel, and similar dis- 
orders, may be considered the slighter de- 
grees. 

If you consider that all. these elements 
are concerned, are really part and parcel of 
the operation of alcoholic liquors, you can- 
not wonder at the clinical varieties pre- 
sented in the different forms of the drunk- 
ard's disease. I think this will be enough 
to show that no one rule can be absolnte 
with regard to the treatment. But it is 
enough to show more than this, and I should 
not have taken up your time with what 
may appear over refinement, if there were 
no practical rules arising out of this analy- 
sis. In fact, in different circumstances 
alcoholic stimulants produce these various 
effects in different degrees. These different 
results are exaggerated by the indulgence 
being habitual. The effects accumulate, 
and if the nervous system is excessively 
excited, the vascular system becomes ex- 
cessively exhausted, and the secreting 
function considerably impaired. If that 
takes place at each debauch, a succession 
of theiti will Jncrease all these effects, and 
produce as the result the most aggravated 
form of delirium tremens. On the other 
hand, in the young and healthier novice in 
excesses, the vascular system may become 
more excited than the nervous system, and 
inflammation of the brain, or something 
bordering on it, may result, with different 
tendencies, and requiring different treats 
raent. . Again, in both these classes of 
cases, their severity and intractability will 
much depend on the extent to which the 
secernent and nutrient functions are im- 
paired, and attention to these must be duly 
included in the treatment. Thus many 
and important varieties, which defy our de- 
finitions when we attempt to reduce them 
to nosological arrangement, become intelli- 
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grible and tractable when -we analyse the 
elements of the disease, and consider the 
mode in which it has been produced. 

Let us take the cases in illustration, some 
of which I will quote from memory. One 
occurred some time ago in D. W., ajj^ed 51, 
admitted on the 25th of February, and dis- 
charged cured on the 15th of March. It 
was the case of an old drunkard, who car- 
. ried his vocation in his face— the face that 
Shakspeare has so well described ; I am 
not going to quote him, but I shall define it 
more technically by saying that he had a 
face red with acne rosacea and tuberculata ; 
blear eyes ; the heary stupid look of a 
sot ; general tremor of the body ; great 
weakness and exhaustion; lownesa of 
spirits, with disturbed sleeps and horrible 
dreams. His was not a case where tbe 
nervous cerebral or vascular excitement 
was high ; the former existed, but in low 
degree ; the latter had passed into a state 
of exhaustion. The secreting functions 
were deficient, particularly that of tbe liver, 
and required extra treatment besides that 
ordinarily employed for delirium tremens, 
and which I shall mention by and by. 
The nutritive function was particularly de- 
fective; he had taken scarcely any food, 
and the weakness of the vascular function 
might be partly attributable to that. Hold- 
ing that in view, as well as the indication 
to give more tranquil sleep, I sought for 
him a composing medicine which should 
not impair his appetite; and instead of 
giving him opium in the day time, I ex- 
hibited the extract of Indian hemp, the pe- 
culiar operation of which is, that it acts as 
a soporific without impairing, but rather 
increasing, the appetite. It is a valuable 
medicine for this purpo<»e, and was the 
chief remedy under which iie recovered. 
He had two or three doses of opium, but 
they were confined to the night, so that 
they should not interfere with tbe diges- 
tive functions during the day. He soon 
lost the tremor apd nervoas symptoms, 
and would have been discharged sooner, 
but he was kept in on account of the great 
tenderness and enlargement of the nver, 
which required the exhibition of mercury 
and other medicines to increase its secre- 
tions for some time afterwards. 

The second case is that of Joseph May- 
hewy on which I have already commented, 
tod shall not dwelt It was delirium tre- 
mens combined with albuminaria. In a 
former lecture I expressed my conviction 
that the extreme exhaustion he exhibited 
was the result not only of the alcoholic 



stimulant, but of a poisoning of the blood 
from the diseased condition of the kidneys. 
The latter afifection I bad no hesitation in 
ascribing to the previous operation of alco- 
nolic stimulants, combined probably with 
cold, but the efiect of the two together was 
such as to reduce him to an extreme state, 
and he died shortly af^r his admission. 

The next is the case of J. D., admitted 
May 17th, aged 30. He is a surgeon. It 
appears that he was a confirmed drunkard, 
although young. '* Eyes injected and 
weak ; countenance of an unhealthy livid 
red colour. His history from the time he 
entered Trinity. College, Dublin, to tbe pre- 
sent, reveals a course of life of the most de- 
bauched and dissipated character. He 
lived hard when a student, drinking indis- 
criminately alcoholic and malt liquors. 
Having taken his degree at Ddblin" -— (a 
degree in the art of drinking, one would 
suppose) — *• he went abroad, first to In- 
dia, then to China, where he remained for 
about three years. During this time he 
lived the same kind of life ; his drink was 
chiefly brandy, but he also contracted the 
habit of taking laudanum and smoking 
opium to some extent. He suffered from 
gornorrhoaa and syphilis at various times, 
apd from the secondary symptoms of tbe 
latter disease. He returned about three 
years since, and has been residing in Lon- 
don up to the present time, following no 
employment, and leading the same sort of 
life as when abroad. While in London 
his drink has been principally gin. He 
has never had an attack of delirium tre- 
mens until the present, but during the 
last fortnight he has been more than 
nsually nervous, and his hands have 
been more unsteady. This he attributes in 
a good measure to anxiety produced by 
family circumstances, and also to the in- 
terference of a third person with a female 
with whom he had been living. His nights 
have been restless, and his sleep disturbed 
by frightful dreams. On Saturday morning 
last he was unusually anxious and ner- 
vous, and resorted to his usual remedy — 
gin. He continued during the day drink- 
ing, and towards the evening, when nearly 
intoxicated, he took five or six glasses of 
gin rapidly in succession." That was the 
finishing stroke — the dose that at onee 
threw him into disease, overwhelming him 
by its poisonous influence. ** Feeling un- 
well he went inta the air, and soon began 
to experience a wildness, swimming in the 
head, and becoming unconscious he was 
brought .to the hospital. When admitted 
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he was qaite delirioot; eoantonanee ex- 
presses great excitement and alarm; head 
feels hot; pulse rapid and small ; skin be- 
dewed with perspiration ; tonjjrue furred and 
moist. He has strietare of the urethra, 
and the house-surgeon used a catheter, and 
drew off a good quantity of urine somewhat 
tinged with blood, and oontaining some al- 
bumen.** This was most likely connected 
with the stricture. 

This was a case of delirinm tremens ac- 
companied by more than usual excicentant 
from excess; 1 do not know what to call 
it; hisconstant habit was that of continued 
excess — this was extra excess. He was 
given morphia twice before I saw him, 
which was on the 18th, when the report is : 
— ** He has passed a bad night, being 
quite delirious ; the other patients describe 
him as havincr been furious. No mechani- 
cal restraint was used. He is less excited 
this morning, but still talks incoherently ; 
bowels not much opened, tongue furred, 
pulse weak, and rapid.'* 

This, however, waH not a state of exhaus- 
tion ; his delirium was still of an excited 
phreoitic kind, not amonntinato inflamma:. 
tion, but pne of considerable excitement, 
and that probably from the remaining effect 
of the alcoholic stimulant in which he had 
indulged the day before. He was then 
given large doses of laudanum^ and a saline 
draught was added, with a view to increase 
the secretion of the kidneys, hoping thereby 
to get rid of the poison. He was also given 
the Haustus Sennee ta fulfil the same ob- 
ject, the bowels not having, been freely 
opened. 

The report on the next day is : — " He 
feels better, but bis memory stfll fails hfm ; 
skin moist; pulse 73, weak:'* — reduced 
in frequency. '* The past night was trou- 
bled with frightful dreams ; complains of 
headache; urine abundant, but bloody:" 
— that was from the stricture. *' Bowels 
freely opened. 'To have ordinary diet." 
Then, with a view to act on the secretions, 
now that sleep had been procured, he was 
given calomel with conium. The result 
was: — ** He sleeps better; dreams less 
troublesome ; feels very weak ; pulse 70, 
small. After this he was put on a light 
tonic and improved diet, and his convales- 
cence took place rapidly. He was sent to 
the surgeon afterwards, to be treated for 
the stricture, and has been free from deli- 
rium since. 

The next case is that of 6. H., aged 36, 
admitted May 28th, a veterinary surgeon, 
of tall stature, and stout conformation ; 



sanguine temperament, and his health very 
good formerly, although now his counte- 
nance is rather bloated. Has lived in Ire* 
land with his friends, and led a steady sober 
life, till about six years ago, when he con- 
tracted wild habits, and kept bad company, 
frequently riding steeple-chases, and being 
often drunk with whisky. Three years 
since he came to pursue his studies at the 
Veterinary College, London : he continueil 
to lead the same kind of life. This is not 
the life of a student; I hope you will draw 
a moral lesson from this description : it 
will serve to teach not only a lesson in 
physic. ''He says, it is not unusual for 
him to be in a state of intoxication for three 
or four days successively, and then inter- 
mitting for a time. His drink has been 
malt liquors and gin, — principally the lat- 
ter ; and he has Scarcely taken any food.** 
Here is the usual concomitant of intemper- 
ance -« starvation ; and that matter has not 
been sufficiently considered. It is one of 
the prominent features of the system of 
gin-drinking; the mischief results not only 
from alcoholic drink, but from privation of 
food. Sometimes amongst the poor wretches 
in a state of almost destitution it is a kind 
of excuse with them that they can, as they 
say, get more comfort from a pennyworth 
or two pennyworth of gin than from the 
same worth of bread. But I need not say 
in what a degraded state must both mind 
and body be to have such a perversion of 
tastes ai)d appetite. '' He has lately had 
several attacks of confusion of intellect and < 
trembling of the hands, which have usually 
come on after a debauch, and which he 
elisily dispelled by having recourse to the 
usual stimulant. Three months ago he 
was taken in one of these attacks to the 
Middlesex Hospital in a state bordering on 
paralysis, his mouth being drawn on one 
side." Here is an illustration of another 
effect of intoxicating liquors. This is not 
delirium tremens ; jt has nothing to do 
with it; but intoxicating liquors disturb 
the circulation in the head, at one time 
produciag a state bordering on inflamma- 
tion ; at another time congestion, and con- 
sequent paralysis. How was he treated, 
then 1 ** He recovered after being cupped 
behind the ears." There was congestion 
that required that treatment, although this 
was induced by the same influence that 
afterwards oansed delirium tremens.** He 
commenced drinking again on Monday last, 
and he has continued in a half intoxicated 
state ever since, taking little or no food, 
and getting scarcely aity sleep. The day 
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before admission his etomach became irri- 
table, and he vomited whatever be tools. 
His hands became ansteady, but he resorted 
to his asaal remedy. Hie nervcH had be- 
come worse to-day (May 28th), and towards 
the afternoon he had what he calls a qoeer 
sensation, and confusion of intellect, and 
was admitted into the hospital in a state of 
inebriation, with a quick small pulse ; con- 
siderable heat^of head ; confusion of ideas ; 
skin moist ; tongue covered with a thick 
brown coat ; appetite bad ; bowels not re- 
laxed ; not much tremor of the hands. 29th, 
Passed a very restless night, starting np 
with frightful dreams the moment he fell 
asleep : feels a wandering at times in. the 
head, but he answers questions quite readily 
and rationally; pulse 118, and weak; feels 
very languid ; tongue the same; skin hot and 
moist; great thirsi; urine slightly albumin- 
ous." There was no stricture here. The 
albumen was one indication of failure of 
the Secreting functions, and it is 4)y no 
means an uncommon one. If the kidneys 
be overtaxed by continued excess, the ex- 
citement leaves congestion, and you. know 
that I entertain the notion that congestion 
of the kidneys is th&common cause of albu- 
minuria. In this case it soon passed off as 
the kidneys recovered. **The urine is 
natural in colour ; forty -eight ounces passed 
in the night; deposits shreds of tenacious 
fibrinous matter" —- that is a result of the 
same congestion — '^ specific gravity 1014*' 
^~ that is low under these circumstances < — 
*« bowels confined." 

This was a case of delirium tremens with 
a good deal of excitement of a vehement 
kind, obviously requiring a combination of 
treatment; not only opium, but other re- 
medies also, to augment the secretions. 
There did not appear to be exhaustion 
enough at that time to require stimulants; 
but afterwards, when the nervous symp- 
toms became more intense, and the pulse 
became weaker, I considered that a stimu- 
lant was need^, and he was given aether 
with the opium. The treatment first adopt- 
ed was calomel and opium, and afterwards 
opium and camphor. The Haustus Sennae 
was likewise given, and repeated several 
times. I have not time to read all the re- 
ports; but for two or three days he was 
somewhat better: then he became very 
much worse again. There was an increase 
of the delirium, not accompanied by tremor, 
but more of the character of maniacal ex- 
citement; the pulse, however, was very 
weak. 1 thought to fulfil two objects at 
the same time, by giving at night a draught 
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of ether and laudanum, and continuing a 
mixture through the day containing small 
doses of tartar emetic and liq. opii sedativus 
with nitre ; this, however, did not appear 
to answer; and opium was again given in 
a very considerable quantity. But his 
phrensy continued to increase, and in fact 
bordered on inflammatory excitement On 
the 1st of June it is stated «*that he had 
been in a state of furious delirium the 
whole night, starting, shouting continually, 
and at one time he became livid in the face. 
This, however, soon passed off. This 
morning his countenance is very wild and 
flushed ; pupils contracted,, tongue and 
mouth dry." That is not the character of 
delirium tremens. *' Head very hot; pulse 
rapid and small ; the bowels were not suffi- 
ciently open." 

In this state I had very considerable 
doubt whether he ought not to be bled; but 
his pulse was still weak, and I thought it 
very likely that by a further increase of the 
secretions, by aid of calomel and antimony, 
and by the application of cold to the head, 
this^ attack might be subdued. He was 
given accordingly six grains of calomel, one 
grain of opium, and half a grain of tartarised 
antimony. It was to be repeated in six 
hours, and cold to be applied to the head. 
The result was, that " he had several hours* 
sleep during the night, and this morning he 
is quite conscious and rational ; face still 
flushed ; pupils less contracted. The urine 
was still scanty in quantity, but of high 
specific gravity." He was given eroton 
oil, and ordered to keep up the cold appli- 
cation to the head. On the 3d the report 
is, that he had slept well during the night; 
that he was much better; and now the 
urine was more abundant and paler, the 
specific gravity 1028. The subsequent re- 
ports show that he rapidly got better. 

Here the delirium was in a great degree 
removed by opium and purfifatives; but on 
the secretions becoming defective, it re- 
curred again in spite of opium, and of 
opium combined with aether; but by re- 
peated purgatives and diuretics, and using 
cold to the head, it was again carried off, 
and it did not return again when once the 
urine Was rendered quite free.' 

I have not time to read the case of James 
Upton, a. patient who is ^till in the house; 
but I refer you to his case in the book as 
another illustration of the phases the dis- 
ease presents. He was better after the 
first few days' treatment, bnt he went back, 
and at last became furiously delirious. The 
violence that took place was obviously copt 
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nected with wnh a determination of blood 
to the head, that it warranted blood-letting. 
Although the opium reduced the delirium 
at first, it did not subaequeotly. I ordered 
the head to be shaved, and a blister applied 
to the nucha ; and he became immediately 
much better; but he is still somewhat in- 
coherent, showingr that the functious of the 
brain are not entirely restored. I think it 
probable that a state bordering on inflam- 
matory action has been produced, and 
which may leave the mind in a disordered 
state for some time. 

[This patient afterwards improved, and 
having been free from illusions for several 
days, was discharged June 28th. A fori^ 
night after, he became insane, and was 
taken to an asylum.] 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF ULCERATION OF THE 
CERVIX UTERI. 

By J. Henry Bemnkt. M. D., Licentiate of the. 
Royal College of Phygicians, London, fcc., ice. 

The following cases of ulceration of 
the cervix uteri, which I hisive lately 
aitended, admirably illustrate the prin- 
ciples laid down in my recent 
"Treatise;" and will, I think, be 
read with interest. I am' induced to 
give thera publicity, not only because> 
they are good instances of a form of 
disease hitherto imperfectly described 
even by the continental pathologists, 
who have paid the most attention to it, 
but also because they will tend to prove 
that an objection which has been urged 
against the views and assertions con* 
tained in my late Work, is perfectly 
groundless. It has been repeatedly 
stated to me seriously, that the de- 
scription which 1 have given of uterine 
ulceration, and of its frequency, may 
apply to France, where my researches 
were principally prosecuted, but that 
it does not apply to England. The 
objection is most unphilosophical, and 
most unfounded. A disease, the ex-^ 
istence and frequency of which is ow- 
ing, as I have shown, to anatomical 
and physiological peculiarities, the 
same in all women, cannot be extreme* 
ly common in one country, and ex- 
tremely rare in another. Nor is it so. 
Since the publication of my wdrk, I 



have had considerable opportanities for 
investigations in dispensary practice 
and otherwise, and have found uterine 
pathology to be exactly the same, in 
this respect, in London, as it is in 
Paris. I have also received the con- 
firmatory testimony of many of our 
most eminent uterine pathologists, and 
have no doubt that before very long 
the views which I have a^Jvocated will 
be universally admitted. When this 
is the case, much suffering will be 
spared to humanity, as the following 
facts will tend to prove: — 

Cask 1-.-^ Ulceration of the cervix in a mar" 
ried woman without famiiy, of seven 
yeare^ standings treated by cauterisaHon^ 
&c. — Cure, 

On the 96th of May, 1S45, I was con- 
sulted by Mrs. A , aged 28. iShe 
was married at 20, but had never con- 
ceived. Previous to her ibarriage her 
health was good, although she had always 
been of a delicate, and of rather nervous tem- 
perament. She bad been regularly meo- 
stroated since the age of 17. Soon after 
marriage, she was attacked with leucor- 
rhea, accompanied by hypogastric and lum- 
bar pains, palpitations, cardialgia, slight 
hysterical symptoms, and painfuf menstrua- 
tion. These phenomena were soon followed 
by general weakness, from which she 
never perfectly recovered, although at 
times much better. As her state was con« 
sidered by her medical attendants to be 
merely one of general debility, iron, qui- 
nine, wine, and other tonics, were admi- 
nistered internally. On their failing, she 
was ordered, at various epochs, to try the 
effects of a residence at our inland and sea- 
side watering places, and subsequently sent 
to the continent to travel. Notwithstandinfir 
these measures, the leucorrhea persisted, 
generally merely purulent^, but sometimes 
tinged with blood ; increasing or dimi- 
nishing according to circumstances, and ac- 
cording to the state of the general health ; 
the latter was generally ameliorated for a 
time by a change of treatment, or by tra- 
velling. Suspecting from the above acv 
count, chronic ulceration of the cervix 
uteri, I explained the necessity of further 
examination ; on practising the toucher, I 
found the cervix rather voluminous, promi- 
nent, resistant, but not oifering the deep 
hardness of chronic induration ; the lips of 
the 08 were open, so as to admit the ex* 
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tremity of the index, soft and velvety, and 
there was slight superficial induration : 
on introducing the speculum, the internal 
surface of the labiaB nymphse and vagina 
was found deeply congested, of an intense 
blood-red colour, and covered with an 
abundant mucoso-purulent discharge. The 
redness of the more external genital organs 
was very much more vivid than is usually 
the case, and seemed to be as mach the re- 
sult of extreme congestion as of inflamma- 
tion ; there was little or no increase of 
the natural hrai or sensibility. The cervix 
was voluminous, especially the anterior 
Up, scarcely entering a middle sized spe- 
culum, slightly retroverted, and presented 
an ulceration of the size of a shilling, 
penetrating into the cavity of the os, and 
covered with fungous bleeding granula- 
lions. The surrounding mucous membrane 
was of a blood-red hue, varicose, and 
spongy; there was a copious mn coso-pn- 
rulent discharge covering the cervix, and 
occupying the vaginal cul de sac, inferiorly, 
which had to be wiped away before the 
*ceriviz could be examined. Tbe general 
symptoms enumerated above 'were all 
present; in addition the complexion wjis 
rather sallow, the appetite bad, and the 
bowels inactive. The patient complained 
of weakness, irritability, and lowness of 
spirits ; and stated that menstruation was 
often painful, And scanty, and frequently 
returned two or three times in the month ; 
this, no doubt, was merely slight h»mor- 
rhage from the nlcerated surface, vfh'ic.h 
■he mistook for the menstrual flux. After 
fotigue she had a slight sensation of pel- 
vic heaviness. I cauterised the ulcerated 
cervix with the soild nitr^e of silver, 
which I also pushed up the os nteri ; in- 
jections, with a solution of sulphate of 
zinc (one drachm to a pint of water,) were 
ordered three times a day, and rest, in the 
horizontal position, on a sofa, enjoined. 
Internally I prescribed half a drachm of 
the sesqui-oxide of iron, to be -taken every 
day, in two doses, and a five grain pill of 
aloes cum myrrha every other night at 
bed time. 

May 30'h -^ Much the same ; the co- 
loration of the cervix and vagina perhaps a 
little less livid, but the mucous membrane 
Btill humid, varicose, and the ulceration 
covered with fungous cranulaiions. She 
had what she called a show daring the day 
which followed the cauterisation. The 
application of caustics to an ulcerated 
surface, 1 may remark, is oHen followed 
bj the cosing of a Utile blood. She 



thought the pills did not agree with her ; 
they were therefore 8u^pended• As it was 
evident that the nitrate of silver was not 
a sufficiently powerful agent to modify 
the irritability of the ulceration, I canter* 
ised It deeply with the acid nitrate of mer- 
cury ; little or no pain was experienced. 

Jane 4th — The eschar had not com- 
pletely fallen ; the leuoorrhea had dimin- 
ished in quantity; the lumbar pains were 
less intense ; the mucous membrane of the 
cervix had lost its varicose congested ap- 
pearance ; and where the eschar had fallen, 
were seen, healthy, florid granulations; 
the latter surfaces were touched with the 
nitrate of silver. Same treatment ; viz. 
rent, astringent injections.; iron, internally; 
and, in addition, tepid, or nearly cold- ^hip- 
baths, for 15 minutes, night and morning. 
Diet to be light and nourishing. Not 
■feeling any pain, and the leucorrhea 
being diminished, she thought she was 
cured ; and 1 had some trouble to induce 
her to continue the treatment. 

9th.— • Nymphae and vagina no longer 
livid and congested, but of a natural rosy 
hue; mucoso-purulent secretion much di- 
minished ; the cervix much less in size ; 
it enters the speculum easily; ulcerated 
surfaces covered with small healthy granu- 
lations ; has been menstruated during the 
week; flux perfectly easy, and more 
abundant than usual ; no pains any where ; 
general health much improved ; ulceration 
again cauterised with the nitrate of mer- 
cury ; injections with the acetate of lead, 
instead of the sulphate of zinc; iron in- 
ternally; an opening powder of sulphate 
of magnesia 7ii, carbonate of magnesia, 
5ss, to be taken once or twice a week. 

July 3J.-— Has been cauterised every 
week, either with the nitrate of mercury 
or lunar caustic, and with gradual improve- 
ment; to-day the ulceration is all but 
healed ; the congestion of the cervix has 
entirely disappeared, and it enters' the 
smallest circular speculum ; the mucous 
membrane is of a natural hue ; tbe leu- 
corrheal secretion is but slight, and instead 
of being nearly entirely pumlr'nt, as at first, 
is, in a great measure, mucous (transpa- 
rent, and viscid ;) she experiences no pain 
whatever; menstruaUon has just taken 
place, easily and abundantly ; the ulcera- 
tion was again cauterised with the acid, 
and she was allowed to go into the ooantry 
for a fortnight, being recommended to per. 
severe with the original injections, hip* 
baths, occasionally laxatives, &c. 

On the 32dy she returned to town to be 
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ezamiaad. She stated that « week after 
she bad left, all leoeorrheal diacharge had 
eeaeed ; the external and iatemal moeoaa 
aor&ees were found healthy, and the cerrtz 
perfectly cicatrised, of a while rosy hoe ; 
the OS free and open ; she felt perfectly 
well ; had no pains in any part of the body, 
and had gained strength ; the palpitations 
and dyspeptie symptoms had disappeared ; 
the tongue was clean ; the appetite good ; 
and the bowels acted freely. I told her to 
continue cold water injections for a month, 
but to auspend all other treatment, as she 
might consider herself eured. I also recom* 
mended aea-batbing, exercise, and a gene- 
rous diet. 

Bemariu, — The case is one of the most 
interesting that I hare met with, and tends 
strongly to corroborate my tIcws with le- 
^rd to the importance of distinguishing 
inflammation of thecerTix in women who 
have not conceived from the same affeetion 
in women who hare. The disease with 

Mrs. A was evidently the result of 

marriage, and, not having been recognised 
or treated, persisted for seven years, ren- 
dering her life perfectly miserable. The 
palpitations, cardialgis, pains in the loins, 
and all the other symptoms (including the 
purulent vaginal discharge,) were considerd 
merely indications of general debility ; a 
state of the economy, I may remark, which 
seldom exists without some tangible cause 
in the shape of a lesion of the solids, or 
of the fluids. As might have been antici- 
|iated, the tonic medication pursued by her 
medical attendants waft vain, as long as the 
local inflammation was unrecognised, and 
consequently allowed to perpetuate itself. 
A very peculiar feature in this case is the 
extent of the congestion and subacute in- 
flammation of the m neons surface of the en- 
tire uterine system, from the labile to the 
cervix. The uterus itself was, no doDbt; in 
the same state of morbid congestion, asevi- 
denced by the habitual dysmenorrhea. 
It will be remarked that the treatment pur- 
sued, which was very quickly successful, 
restoring the patient to health in the course 
of a few weeks, was nearly entirely local. 
The irritability of the unhealthy ulcerated 
cervix, having been subdued by the action 
of energetic, but superficial cauterisation, 
the congestion disappeared, menstruation 
became easy, and the leucorrheal discharge 
diminished, ceasing entirely when cicatri- 
sation had taken place. In the mean time, 
the depressing and wasting influence of a 
serious local disease being subtracted, the 
general health rallied. The recovery of 



atreogth and apirita, the aearly total dis- 
appearance of all dyspeptic and nervoos 
symptoms in ao short a time, can only be 
accoontad for on thia ground; the iron 
and alight laxatives which were given, ean 
only be considered adjuvants, a[nd were, in 
reality, merely administered as such. 1 
am, indeed, firmly convinced, that my pa- 
tient would have recovered her health 
nearly aa rapidly, had the local treatmant 
and general hygiene roeaaurea alone 
been resorted to. In this case, althongh 
the disea9e lasted ao many years, the 
ntema being in the state in which it is 
previous to eoneeption, there waa no 
deep-seated hypertrophy, or induration of 
the cervix, and consequently, no prolapana, 
or retroversion. The nearly total absence 
of spinal nervea in the cervix, and their 
paucity in the body of the uterus, ac* 
counts, as I have repeatedly stated, in 
the moat satisfactory manner, for the 
slightness of the local pains, and for the 
obscurity of the symptoms in j^eneral. 

The above case is a striking illustration 
of the pathological fact, which I cannot 
too often repeat, that a serious and exten- 
sive inflammatory ulceration may exist fur 
many years in the interior of the uterine 
system, keeping up a continual drain on 
the economy, constituting a morbid centre 
from which irradiate numerous sympathetic 
affections of the most distressing nature ; 
and yet only indicating its presence by 
symptoms of but little importance in the 
eyes of tjie great mass of practitioners. 

In such cases it is clearly the duty of 
the medical attendant to adopt those means 
of diagnosis and treatment, which will 
alone enable him to recognise, and to cure 
the disease. We can be no more called 
upon by the strictest sense of morality and 
propriety, to leave a miserable woman 
affected with such a malady, without 
relief, than to refuse to operate on the 
female for lithotomy, polypus, fistula, or 
for any other disease affecting the genito- 
urinary system. 

Case II. — Ulceration of the cervix uteris 
often monlha^ standings the resuU of 
parturition / treated by cauterisation / 
perfect cure after a relapse. 

On the 29th of April last, I was eon* 
suited by Mrs. B., aged twenty. She was 
pale and rather sickly looking. Ten months 
pre^riously she had been confined, at full 
time, of her first child. The labour was 
not tedious, and presented nothing remark* 
able, her health having been vary bad 
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daringr her pregnancy, stie was recom- 
mended not to suckle her child, and a viret- 
nurse was procured. Nothing unusual ap- 
pears to hare icnmediately followed the 
confinement; neither metritis, stoppage of 
the lochial discharge,' nor other accident ; 
her strength, however, did not rally, she re- 
mained weak, languid, unwell, and sub- 
ject to a slight, leucorrheal discharge. 
Two months after, the catamenia returned, 
and subsequently made their appearance/ 
every month, regularly ; but the function 
was attended with rather more pain^ than 
previous to pregnancy, «he experienced 
little or no pain, however, in the loins or 
hypogastriam, althongh from the time of 
her confinement, the purulent leHcorrheal- 
secretion gradually increased in quantity. 
A few weeks before I saw her, the dis- 
charge became occasionally tinged with 
blood. I was attending, at the time, a 
friend of hers, a married woman, of thirty, 
for advanced ulcerated uterine cancer, 
MrH. 6, became alarmed by the appearance 
of blood in the discharge, fearful lest she 
should be similarly affected, and was thus 
induced to consult me. Oa exercisincr the 
toucher, I found the surface of the cervix 
soft and velvety ; there was a slight gene- 
ral Induration of the cervix, but no very 
marked hypertrophy ; slight retroversion. 
The speculum showed an ulceration- nearly 
as large as a half-crown, occupying both 
lips and covered with florid bleeding gra- 
nulations. The anterior lip was much the 
larger one of the two, there was ap abun- 
dant mucoso«purulent discharge in the 
neighbourhood, and the upper part of the 
vagina was inflamed and congested. The 
lower region of the vagina, and the vulva, 
presented nearly the asual healthy colour- 
ation ; the tongue was rather loaded ; the 
appetite bad ; the action of the bowels ir- 
regular ; palpitations, general languor, and 
disinclination for any exertion. These 
symptoms had latterly become mush more 
marked, especially after fatigue, when she 
experienced a slight bearing down sensa- 
tion; there was no pain whatever, in oon- 
(^ress. The treatment I adopted consisted 
in cauterisation with thd nitrate of silver 
every Ave or six days ; injections with the 
sulphate of alum; a saline laxative, once 
or twice a week ; and rest in the horizontal 
position as much as possible. 

May 6th.*" For three days after the cau- 
terisation, there was no leucorrheal dis- 
charge. It then returned, bu^ diminished 
In quantity ; no pain ; uloeration not di- 
minished in size, bot grannlations eipaller 



and do not bleed so easily. The congestion 
of the neighbouring parts is evidently di- 
minished ; same treatment; cauterisation 
every fifth day ; in addition, cold water 
eneraata and tepid hip-baths. 

15th. — Finding the. cervix still con- 
gested and red, the granulations florid, and 
ulceration not much diminished in size, 
I abandoned the nitrate of silver for the 
acid nitrate of mercury, with which I cau- 
terised the ulcerated surface freely. Same 
treatment ; and in addition, half a drachm 
of sesqui-oxide of iron daily, the gieneral 
state not being much improved. Twa 
days after the cauterisation the menstruation 
came on, a few days earlier than usual, and 
with much greater freedom and ease than 
on previous occasions. 

June 15ih.-* On the falling of the es- 
char, produced by the cauterisation of the 
15th of May, the cervix was found much 
diminished, so much so as to enter the 
speculum very easily; and the surrounding 
parts were very much less congested. 
Cicatrisation at once commenced, and pro- 
Sfressed rapidly. The same general and 
local treatment was continued ; the uloera- 
tion being cauterised once a week, more 
or less freely, according to circumstances, 
and generally with the nitrate of mercury. 
-—To-day it is nearly healed ; the inferior 
lip is, in deed y completely so, there being 
merely a little redness about it : the size 
of the cervix is nearly natural ; there is 
not a trace of induration. The leucorrheal 
discharge has nearly eeased ; there are no 
pains any where ; the general health is very 
much improved ; the lips and cheeks pre- 
viously pale, have become rosy ; the pal- 
pitations and cardialgia have disappeared ; 
the tongue is clean, and the appetite good. 
I therefore, suspended the iron, the laxative 
medicine, baths, astringent injections, &e.; 
merely touching the small remaining ul- 
cerations occasionally, with the nitrate of 
silver; enjoining vagina injections with 
cold water ; a generous diet, with a little 
grood wine, and moderate exercise. As 
there was only a very small ulcerated spot 
on the anterior lip, I subsequently used in 
my examination the smallest circular spe- 
culum, which, the cervix being slightly re- 
troverted, did not entirely uncover the in- 
ferior lip. 

35th.— The ulceration is completely 
healed on the anterior lip, and presents a 
firm white cicatrix. No discharge, except 
a Viii\e transparent mueuB f general health 
^^'7 RrPo<l in every respect. I told my pa*- 
tient not to live with her husband for a 
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month, and to use once or twice in the 
twenty-four hours during that period, cold 
water vagrinal injentioos. 

A month afterwards, the lady called on 
me, and stated that the yaginal discharge 
had returned, and had, as before, been 
streaked with blood after congress. On 
examining with the small circular specu- 
lum, which I had latterly used in her case, 
I found the anterior lip perfectly cicatrised, 
as I had left it ; but, on using Ricord's bi- 
valve speculum, so as very freely to ex- 
pose the under lip, I perceived at once that 
It had re-ulcerated, and presented a granulat- 
ing substance of the size of a sixpence. 
On closely questioning my patient, I ascer- 
tained that her husband had resumed his 
matrimonial rights as soon as I ceased to 
attend, which explained the return of the 
ulceration on a spot that was still very 
likely the seat of erythematous redness 
when I last saw her, although I did not 
then ascertain the fact. The treatment for- 
merly pursued was resumed, and in the 
course of a few weeks the cure became 
really perfect. I did not this time pro- 
nounce my patient well until I had ascer- 
tained, by a careful and satisfactory exami- 
nation, that all traces of redness had dis- 
appeared. 

Jlemark8» — The above case is a very in- 
teresting illustration of a considerable pro- 
portion of the cases that are observed in 
practice. It also well illustrates the views 
which I have brought forward to account 
for the formation of ulcerations of the cervix 
after parturition. The patient had been in 
very indifferent health during her pregnancy, 
and gave birth to a sickly child, which 
died in the course of the year, of convul- 
sions. Being in this bad state of health, it 
is probable that some abrasion or lacera- 
tions of the mucous membrane of the cavity 
of the cervix, occurring during parturition, 
did not heal as usual, but ulcerated, perhaps, 
under the immediate ititinence of some local 
cause. The ulceration having been formed. 
Would be perpetuated, owing to the ana- 
tomical and physiological peculiarities 
which I have described at length, and 
would, subsequently, contribute to tinder- 
mine the already indifferent health of the 
patient The sympathies which unite the 
uterus to the rest of the economy, are suffi- 
ciently powerful to account for a suppurat- 
ing sore, situated on the cervix, destroying 
the health in the course of time, whilst the 
Dearly total absence of the spinal nerves in 
the cervix uteri, explains the absence, at 
least the latent form of the ordinary symp- 



toms of the inflammation and ulceartioo. 
Had this lady applied to one unacquainted 
with the very important facts which I am 
endeavouring to propagate among my fellow 

Eraciitioners, ^he would, most certainly, 
ave been treated merely by tonics; and 
the leucorrheal discharge would have been 
considered as merely the result of weak- 
ness, not of a deep-seated, organic lesion, 
the true cause of all the mischief. In this 
case, indeed, nearly the only local symp- 
toms were the discharge, and the occasional 
presence of a few drops of blood ; for the 
hypogastric and lumbar pains, and the 
bearing down sensation, which become 
prominent symptoms when there is hyper- 
trophy and prolapsus, were not sufficiently 
marked to even attract the attention of the 
patient, until questioned thereon. The in- 
flammatory hypertrophy being so inconsi- 
derably, and the parieties of the vagina 
possessing great contractile tonicity, the 
cervix was supported also, in its normal 
position, which acisounts for the latter 
fhct. 

The nitrate of silver was evidently not a 
sufficiently active caustic to destroy the ir- 
ritability of the ulcer. This I have gener- 
ally found to be the case when the granu- 
lating surface is covered with fungous, very 
vascular granulations ; or when there is 
deep-seated inflammation. The moisture 
of th# granulations absorbs the caustic, and 
renders its action too superficial in the for- 
mer case ; and in the latter it does not ap- 
pear to have sufficient power to modify the 
general inflammation ; most, probably also, 
from its. very superficial action; from the 
lime that a stronger caustic was used, the 
case rapidly progressed towards a cure. 
When I ceased my attendance I omitted to 
examine the inferior lip, as I ought to have 
done, for although healed, it was still red 
when 1 last saw it, ten days previous. Had 
the patient followed my directions, however, 
I do not think the red surface would 
have again ulcerated, as it subsequently 
did, owing most likely to the imprudemse 
of the husband. This untowai^d circum- 
stance proves, however, how necesctary 
it is fully and perfectly to examine every 
region of the cervix. I was induced, in 
this instance, to abridge the final exami- 
nation, owing to a liule unusual exhi- 
bition of impatience on the part of the 
patient. I now feel certain that the cure 
will prove permanent. 

In the above case had the patient re- 
mained for years suffering fiom the mala- 
dy which I thus discovered and treated. 
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who can say that it would not have te^ 
minated in cancerons disease 1 — > Lancet, 

PERFORATION OF THE CERVIX UTERI BT 
THE FOOT OF THE CHILD, OCCURRING 
DURING PARTURITION. 

Dr< T. Wtlliamson relates the followingr 
interesting case :-^ 

'*Mrs. B 9 aged nineteen years, 

strong and healthy, expected to be confined 
with her first child about the middle of last 
May. At eleVen o'clock on the evening of 
the 14th of May, Twas requested to visit 
my patient, as both she and her friends 
supposed that labour had commenced. 
Upon making a careful examination, I as- 
certained that labour at that time had made 
little or no progress, insomuch as the os 
uteri was wholly unaffected, and the pre- 
sentation so hish up as to prevent me sa- 
tisfying myself with regard to its nature. 
Under these circumstances I took my 
leave, requesting to be called should the 
uterine pains become more urgent. At half- 
past ten o'clock on the succeeding mornings 
I was requested to visit ray patient. I 
then learned that she had slept the greater 
part of the night, nor was it until morning 
that she was seized with regular uterine 
pains. Examination now enabled me to 
discover the os uteri dilated to about the 
circumference of a half-crown piece, with 
a thin and yielding margin.- The left foot 
presented, and notwithstanding the previous 
escape of the liquor amnii, was 'still fully 
retained within the uterus. For about an 
hour and a half previous to my second visit 
the pains had been recurring every ^ve 
minutes, but were by no means severe. I 
had not been above twenty minutos in the 
house, and certainly not more than a quar- 
ter of an hour elapsed from the period of 
my second examination, when my patient 
was seized with three strong and remark- 
ably violent {)ains, following each other in 
close succession. From the character of 
these pains I was induced to make a third 
examination. My surprise was very great 
at finding the change which had taken 
place. Instead of the left foot being still 
within the uterus, and fairly placed for exit 
throogh the o«, as formerly, I now found 
that it had effected a complete passage 
through the substance of the anterior sec- 
tion of the uterus, about an inch from the 
margin of the natural orifice. In fact, not 
only had the foot passed through this ob- 
lique rent, but the whole leg up to the 
knee ; the limb to this extent lying in the 



vagina. No hemorrhage resulted. Scarcely 
had I time for deliberating as to the proper 
mode of procedure under these circum- 
stances, ere another pain as violent as the 
three preceding, forced the foot, leg, and 
thigh, beyond the external parts, carrying 
with them a thick band of uterine sub- 
stance, formed by the tissue between the 
natural and preternatural openings. 

** I found myself callea upon to adopt 
some immediate step for the safety of the 
patient. The thigh was riding, as it were, 
over the thick uterine band, and I was not 
without much, apprehension, that should 
another labour-patn, of. similar violence 
with the preceding, supervene, one of two 
effects would inevitably result; either the 
thick band of uterine fibres would give 
way, or, more likely, the rent would ex« 
tend through the uterine wall and perito- 
neum. The former termination, as the 
least of two evils, I was now determined 
to anticipate, (provided uterine action 
should supervene,) by at once cutting 
through the tight encircling band. But 
immediate performance of this operation 
was rendered unnecessary by the suspen- 
sion of uterine action. I had previously 
sent for the assistance of my friends, Drs. 
Anderson and. Combe, and was glad on the 
arrival of the former gentleinan, to avail 
myself of his long and extensive experience. 
In consulting upon the case, it was at first 
thought ihdispensably necessary to divide 
the opposing band. Alive, however, to the 
risk of hemmorrhage incurred by this pro- 
cedure, it was afterwards agreed that de- 
livery should be attempted, by endeavor- 
ing 10 return the protruding member through 
the lacerated opening, and bring the foot 
through the proper os uteri. The cessation 
of labour-pains favoured me in this under- 
taking, in which I succeeded, although not 
withoutexperiencingconsiderabledifficulty. 
•Shortly thereaAer the uterus again com- 
menced to act, and in little space of time 
delivery was accomplished. The placenta 
speedily followed, and my patient was left 
comfortable and happy in the possession of 
a living child. Upon the tenth day from 
delivery the patient was perfectly free from 
complaint, and able to sit up. I regret to 
say, that owing to my patient shortly after- 
wards removing to the country, I was thus 
deprived of the opportunity which I de- 
sired, of making a thorough examination of 
the uterus several weeks after delivery."-— 
Northern Journal. 
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OBSTETRIC MEMORANDA -— PREMATURE 
ARTIFICIAI. DELIVERY. 

By A. H. Cbxa», Prufessor of Midwifery in the Medi- 
cal College of Louisiana. 

Cask L Induction of Premature Artificial 
Delivery for the relief of Obstinate and Ex* 
haustitig Vomiting, 

On the 25th of OoCober last, I was called 
to see Mrs. B., a German woman, aged 
about 35 years, and whom I fonnd laboring 
under the following symptoms : great mns* 
cular prostration, with emaciation and in- 
cessant vomiting, aggravated on the injec- 
tion of the smallest quantity of fluid. She 
was pregnant wnh her fifth child, and ac- 
cording to calculation, was then just enter- 
ing her seventh month. The nausea and 
vomiting that generally accompany prpg- 
nancy conmenced with her very early, and 
gradually increased in severity up to the 
present time, when her condition was tr^ly 
pitiable ; confined to her bed from extreme 
debility, and reduced to a state of almost 
marasmus, she was nevehheless tormttnted 
by insatiable thirst, the slightest indul- 
gence of which sufficed to aggravate the 
vomiting and induced distressing cramps. 
I learned that shehad been for some time 
past under the prescription of a physician, 
who had evidently used all the routine of 
anti-emetics without success, and she now 
earnestly implored me to relieve her from 
her wretched condition. Looking upon the 
case as one of sympathetic irritation of the 
stomach from uterine distention, and con- 
sidering the failure of the previous treat* 
roent, I made up my mind, at once^ that 
the only plan that held out any prospect of 
success, was the induction of premature 
labour — advised by Dr. Lee, and performed 
several times by himself and others,, in 
similar cases, and with the most successful 
results. 1 was not at once permitted to 
put my plan in eifecution, from a vague 
fear of the consequences entertained by the 
patient herself; but aft^r several daysspent 
in fruitless general efforts, such as leeching 
and blistering the epigastrium, use of anti- 
emetic potions, creasote, lime water, &c., 
I was, the 2d November, earnestly entreat- 
ed to make the trial proposed. Accordingly, 
in the afternoon, at about six o^clock, afie^ 
an examination per vaginam, by whici» 1 
found the uterus low, soft and dilateable 
head presenting and foetus alive, I ruptured 
the membranes without difficulty, with a 
small sized gum elastic catheter, armed 
with its stiles. The liquor amnii dribbled 
away slowly all that night, and next morn- 



ing, November 3d, oterine contraetion 
commenced, which on the 4th terminated 
in the expulsion of a small but healthy and 
active female fcetus, of about seven months. 
It is worthy of remark, that not more than 
an hour after the puncture of the mem- 
branes, and before much water could have 
been lost, the irritability of stomach greatly 
diminished, and in the course of the night, 
the patient was able to retain with com- 
parative comfort a considerable quantity of 
flaid. 

From this date the mother recovered ra- 
pidly, and is now in the enjoyment of ro« 
bust health; but the infant died about a 
fortnight after its birth, more, however, 
from neglect of the most ordinary precau- 
tions than from a want of viability. 

Cask II. Induction of Premature Labour for 
the relief of Convuisioru. 

Mrs.' A., aged about 25 years, of a short 
and rather stout habit, and in the seventh 
month of her second pregnancy, fell sud- 
denly into violent convulsions on the morn* 
ing of the 23d January last, with no other 
premonitory symptom than a slight pain in 
the head. Dr. Rushton, the family physi- 
cian, was in immediate attendance; and 
Commenced forthwith the most active treat- 
ment; but finding at about six o'clock, 
P.M., that the convulsions continued un- 
checked, he requested my assistance. I 
found the patient struggling in a severe 
paroxysm, with cold clammy skin, small 
frequent pulse, dilated pupils, and slight 
stertor in breathing. On examination per 
vaginam, the os uteri was found low, soft 
and dilatable, and head of child presenting, 
but no evidence of uterine action was de- 
tected. External examination of the abdo- 
men gave to the hand the sensation of an 
unusual accumulation of water. 

After close consideration of the critical 
condition of the patient, together with the 
failure of the previous treatment, it was 
agreed to puncture the ovum and induce, if 
possible, premature delivery — this was 
done, as in the above case, with a small 
sized male catheter ; a very large quantity 
of liquor amnii immediately escaped, and 
about two hours afterwards uterine contrac- 
tion became quite active. At nine o^clock, 
Dr. Stone was added to the consultation, 
and at eleven as theos uteri was now folly 
dilated, the head well down on the pelvis, 
and the pains flagging, the forceps were 
applied and the labor promptly terminated; 
but the child, as was expected, was stiiU 
bom. As soon as delivory took place ttie 
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coQvalsions ceased, and Mrs. A.t under the 
charge of Dr. Rushton, slowly but com- 
pletely regained her usual health. / 

Premature artificial delivery is now an 
operation of acknowledged valae in mid- 
wifery. It has been lately resorted to with 
success, both to the mother and child, in 
cases of deformity of the pelvis, which 
formerly necessitated the use of instru- 
ments destructive to the one and extremely 
hazardous to the other. It is valuable, 
also, in certain grave affections incidental 
to pregnancy, even when the pelvis fs of 
the natural standard — such as convulsions, 
obstinate and exhausting Tomitinff, (in 
which the life of the patient is in^ danger 
from pure inanition,) and accidental and 
unavoidable hemorrhage. 

The only question which divides the 
opinio(\ of accoucheurs is the method of 
performing it. Dr. Hamilton was in favour 
of detaching the membranes from the .vi- 
cinity of the neck of th^ uterus, with a 
probe; but this method is said to be too 
slow in cases of emergency. Another plan 
is the sponge tent, by which the os uteri is 
gradually dilated, and uterine contractions 
mduced ; but this too is slow in its results, 
and by some is declared to h^ve the oppo- 
site efect, viz.f of irritating the os ut^ri, 
and producing rigidity. 

Puncturing the membranes is preferred 
by several distingiiished accoucheurs, 
amongst whom is Dr. Lee ; it has the ad- 
vantage of bei^g simple in practice and 
speedy in its results ; the only instrument, 
necessary, being a small size gum elastic 
or silver catheter. ' \ ' 

There is one important sfep in the ope- 
ration not to be necrjected ; and that is the 
presence of a good a'nd healthy wet uurse, 
for the purpose of giying at. once to* the 
new-born infant, the nourishment that it is 
in immediate want of, and which the mother 
may not be able to supply for some time 
after delivery. It was the neglect of this 
precatrtion that oost the life of the infant in 
the f^rst of the above cases. — Jfifw Orleans 
Medical and Surgical Journal. 

J^or ike BuUelin of Medical Science. 
A CASE OF GUN-SHOT WOUNDS OF THE 

FACE. 
By T. BTRiNorBLLow, M.D., of Vienna, (Ala). 

Sir : — Should you consider the fol- 
lowing worth a place in your BuUetiDt 
you wi|l please insert it : 

April 29ih, — A young man received 
transversely a ball from a riiie, which 
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entered the prominent portion of tlie 
right OS Malse, fracturing it completely, 
passing across the face above to the pa- 
late,, and lodging itself in the left antrim 
of Highmore, dividing air the soft parts 
completely with the vomer, and at the 
same time destroying vision of the right 
eye. 

Saw him one hour after the accident : 
^reat loss of blood. Directed saturated 
solution of Saocbarum Saturni, as an in- 
jection, which acted like a charm, and 
caused complete contraction of the 
bleeding vessels. Collapse at 9 o'clock 
P.M., which lasted eighteen hours, at 
which lime reaction made its appear- 
ance. All things doing well until May 
7ih, when secondary hemorrhage came 
on. I arrived in fifteen minutes after- 
wards : great lo.ss of blood ; syncope 
twice ; saipe astringents, followed by 
amn:^onia and beandy internally. Ail 
things went on well until the 14th, 
wli^n hemorrhage came on as before. 
Same treatment. 

21st.-— Return of hemorrhage. Treat- 
ment the same.- Bowels open^ed .by 
salts. Remarkable to say, no fever 
has ever appeared in the case. 

June 28th. — Perfectly well, with 
very slight disfiguration of the face. 
Eye gradually recovering its vision 
under the use of strychnine. 

BULLETIN. 

Philadelphia, December^ 1845. 

PMIadelpIiia Medical Schools. 

We are assured, on competent au- 
thority, that the number of medical 
students at ihis time, in attendance on 
the lectures at the several schools in 
Philadelphia, viz.. University of Penn- 
sylvania, Jeiferson Medical College, 
and Pennsylvania College, is greater 
than at any former period. In the ab- 
sence of ofiicial returns, which cannot 
yiet be made out, we hazard little in 
saying, tbat the collective number will 
be between eleven and twelve hundred. 

The advantagef-^-^'both direct and 
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collateral— to this eityt from so large 
a concourse of iDtelligem and well bred 
young men, from nearly all parts of the 
United States, are noty we fear, appre- 
ciated as the j onght to be by our citi- 
zens, either in their individual or cor- 
porate capacity. Too many regard the 
professors of the Medical Soliools, 
whose lectures attract these students to 
the city, as the parties who are alone 
01 mainly benefited by their presence, 
and, under this misapprehension of the 
real state of things, they treat with in- 
difference, even if they do not actually 
obstruct, properly arranged plans for 
maintaining the vantage ground so long 
since won for Philadelphia. So far from 
the professors being the exclusive, or 
even chief recipients of the money spent 
in our city by students, and which, we 
think, may be estimated for the coming 
season at $300,000, it can be shown, 
that, for one dollar received by them 
for instruction, two dollars are re- 
ceived by their fellow citizens for 
boarding and lodging, clothes, books, 
instruments, drugs, <&c-, required by 
the students, io say nothing of the 
purchases made in future years by these 
gentlemen, to meet their professional 
requirements, as well as to graitify their 
personal tastes and those of their fami- 
lies and friends* An intercourse with 
the city once begun, is continued in 
after years, in such a way as to be a 
source of continued pleasure and ad- 
vantage to both parties ; and it has its 
full share in contributing to make Phila- 
delphia be looked upon, at a distance, 
as the great mart of literary produc- 
tions, and of tasteful and decorative 
furniture for houses, and dress and or- 
naments for personal attire. 

If this view be correct, and we* be- 
lieve it to be so, having, on our part, 
no direct interest in overcharging the 
picture, it would ^eem to be obviously 
the duty of all classes of our citizens to 
give every facility in their power, iii 
aid of the most efficient and compre- 
hensive system of medical instruction. 
Their countenance of the efforts made 



by our Medical Schools, is due to the 
cause of humanity and science, which 
is best fostered by the fullest prepara- 
tion, both of a theoretical and practical 
nature, being allowed to students for 
the responsible position which ere long 
they will assume as physicians, on 
whose intelligence and skill the health 
and lives of their fellow citizens will so 
much depend. Something, in the esti- 
mate of the most. phlegmatic, is due, 
also, to the reputation of Philadelphia, 
as a favoured seat of learning, science, 
and the arts ; -— those softening, and 
yet ennobling influences which contri- 
bute so much to the happiness and fame 
of a people. 

Select Worb of Hippoerata and fialen. 

In. the Search— -it may rather be 
called race — after novelties, and in 
undue complacency for modern dis- 
coveries and observations, we are apt to 
overlook, or even treat with disrespect, 
our anqient masters in medicine, to 
whom we owe so much that is valuable 
in the description and prognoses of dis- 
eases, and whose curative indii^ations, 
in many instances, have not been ma- 
terially improved. It is a useful habit, 
irrespective of any direct gain, that of 
(arge retrospection ; it implies, in fact 
requires, thought, comparison, and the 
exercise of a dispassionate judgment. 
We rise from its indulgence wiser, 
with faculties more matured, prejudices 
abated, and the mind better^ prepared 
afterwards to disentangle the twisted 
skein of truth and error. 

To speak of the ancients and of retro- 
spection in medicine, suggests at once 
to our minds the two great teachers^nd 
leaders in their respfective ages. Hippo* 
crates and Galen, of whose writings, 
and, consequently, opinions and ob- 
servations, there fs, we f^ar, a sad lack 
of knowledge among us, in this country 
at least. It is not necessary to inquire 
tinto the causes of this neglect; our 
object being, just now, to point out, to 
a Certain extent, the remedy. It is 
sketched in a notice issued by the ve- 
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perable and learned Dr, JohOvRedman 
Coxe, who proposes, if five hundred 
subscribers can be procured, to trans* 
late for publication the selected works 
of Hippocrates and Galen« in two — - it 
may be three — volumes. During a 
great many years, this gentleman has 
been a close student and admirer of the 
old medical classics, and has taken un- 
common pains, a^ great expense, to pro- 
cure a number of dijfferent editions of 
eachbf them, with a view to critical in- 
quiry and .comparison. Of his fondness 
for retrospective lore, and desire to elicit 
the truth r the medical public had an 
opportunity of learning, some years 
ago, on the occasion of An Inquiry 
into the Claims of Dr. Jfilliam Har* 
vey to the Discovery of the Circulation 
of the BTood : With a more EquUuble 
iletrospect of that Events &c. 

We cannot allow ourselves to doabt 
of the requisite number of subscribers 
being procured during the present 
se^ason, to authorise our ' estima- 
ble confrere to bring out his transla- 
tions, nor of the benefits that must ac- 
crue, in consequence, to his prbfes- 
si({nal brethren throughout the. United 
States^ 

The terms of subscription are three 
dollars a volume. Names of sub- 
scribers at a distance may be sent (post 
paid) to Lindsay & Blakiston, Phila- 
delphia. 

Regimen Sanitatii Salendtunim. 

Our attention has been recently di- 
rected, to this poem in rhyming Latin 
verse^ on the Preservation of Healthy 
from our becoming the possessor of a 
copy of Sir. Alexander Groke's edition, 
which includes, together with the on* 
ginal, an ancient translation, entitled, 
Tlie Englishman's Docter^ or. The 
School of Salerne^ or, Physicall Obser- 
vations for the Perfect r reserving ^ 
the Body of Man in continuall Health, 
Interspersed through the volume are cu- 
rious etchings, '* taken from the old 
wooden cuts in the German editions of 
Curio, printed in 15&9, 1568, & 1573." 



It is well remarked by the editor of the 
present edition (Oxford, D. D. Talboys* 
1830), ^hat ** above one hundred and 
sixty editions of the Sehola Salemita- 
na are proofs of merit and popularity/' 
There are numerous translations of it 
in German, French, Italian and English, 
and also a Dutch, a Bohemian, a Polish, 
and an Hiberno^Celtic translation. 

The English version, in the present 
volume, conveys to the general reader 
a good idea of the original ; but sen- 
tentious as it may seem to be, it falls 
short of the tersepess and compression 
of this latter. We give the first stanza, 
and then subjoin the original : 

The Baleme School doth by these lines 

impart 
All health to England's king, and doth 

advise 
Prom care his bead to keepe, from wrath 

his harte, 
Drink not much wine, sap light and soone 

arise, 
When meat is gone long sitting breedeth 

smart: 
And after noone still waking keep your 

eies, . 
When movM you find yourself to nature's 

"need 
Forbeare them not, for that much danger 

' breeds, 
Use three physicians still, first Doctor 

Quiet 
Next Doctor Merryman and Doctor Dytt, 

Anglorum Regi scripsitschola tota Salerni 
Si vis incolomem, si via te reddere sanum. 
Garaa telle graves, irasci crede profanam, 
Parce merp, ooenato panlm, non sit tibi 

vanum 
Surgere post epulas, somnani frage meri- 

dianam, 
Non mietum retioe, neo comprime fortiter 

anam : 
Haec bend si serves, to longo tempore vivos. 
Si tibi deficiant medici, medici tibi fiant 
Hkc tria, m,eos laeta, reqaies, moderata 

dista. 

The expressive line in the above — 

NoU' mictam retine, neo. comprime fortiter 
anam 
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is poorly rendered by the vagae diree- 
tione : — 

When movM yoa find yourself to ruuureU 

need 
Forbear them not^ for that moch danger 

breeds. 

Respecting the origin of the poem, 
it is the most generally received opinion 
that it was addressed to Robert, dnke 
of Normandy, oldest son of William 
the Conqueror, on the occasion of his 
return from the Holy Land, by way of 
Salernum, where he tarried some time 
in order to consult the physicians of 
that city for a wound in the* right arm, 
which he had received from an arrow 
supposed to be poisoned, and which had 
degenerated into a deep ulcer or fistula. 
The city of 8alernum gave origin to the 
earliest school in Christian Europe, 
where medicine was professed, taught 
and practised. 

necrology. 

The profession has to regret the loss 
of one of its worthiest and most accom- 
plished members, in the death of Dr. 
James Johnson, long known in medi- 
cal literature as editor of the Medico- 
Chirurgical Review. He expired at 
Brighton, after a short illness, on 
Thursday, the 9th instant [October], 
in the 69th year of his age. — Medical 
Gazette, Oct. 17 th. 

In our own immediate circle of pro- 
fessional worthies, a painful void has 
recently been caused by the death of Dr. 
Henry Neill, who, if less known to 
literary and scientific fame than some 
of his brethren, has left behind hrim a 
well merited reputation for a life spent 
in the unostentatious exercise of the 
Christian virtues, and the patient, con- 
scientions, and successful discharge of 
his duties as a physician, in full practice. 

We forbear at this time from a de- 
tailed exhibition of the distinctive 
merits of the deceased,— as occasion ^ 
will be offered, hereafter, for our doing 
so in a suitable manner, when availing 
ourselves of the information eoilected 



by the venerable President of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, who has been nomi- 
nated to this trust by that body of 
which Dr. Neill had been for a long 
time Vice President. 

Dietimerjr of Praetieal Hedieine. 

We have received the tenth number 
of the American republication of this 
admirable work, sent out under the 
editorial guidance of Dr. Lee, who, in 
bis additions, seems to be imbued with 
a good deal of the spirit of Dr. Copland 
himself. 

In noticing the last part — Palate to 
Pestilence — recently issued in London^ 
the Lancet holds the following strong, 
but apposite language : 

" Remarks of the kind are very trite, but 
we are forced to repeat, with the appear- 
ance of every part of this immense work, 
that viewed as a mere eflfort of labour, it is 
one of tbeniost extraordinary, that has ever 
appeared in -the medicar literature of this 
country, «a8 a single-handed prodactioiu 
Dr. Copland has proved himself a paladin 
of the pen ; when his dictionary has reached 
its full N proportions, for which a few more 
parts will suffice, it will indeed be an intel- 
lectual pyramid. Looking at the thickset 
page, with its double columns, and diamond 
type, the multitudinous references, and 
copious bibliography, any one accustomed 
to literary labour must feel astounded at its 
being the work of one man. It could only 
have been wrought out by unwearied and 
pains-taking application, and the most care- 
ful husbandry of time. In one of the early 
parts of the work, in the article on- the Eye, 
we g^t an insight into the time it has taken 
the learned artificer to produce his work, 
be says: — "I have continued, for many 
years, to read or write from eight o'clock in 
in the evening till two or three o'clock in 
the morning." Six or seven hours nightly, 
aoeni by the mass in pleasure, idleness, or 
sleep. Thi^ is truly spending the midnight 
oil ; nothing \^ut the hardiest physique couW 
have stood against such a perpetual moil 
and left the worker hale and strong, as we 
believe is the fortunate lot of Dr. Copland." 



AWFUL MORTALITY ON BOARD H. H. 
STEAMER ECLAIR. 

The Eclair steam-sloop, Commander 
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Walter G. B. Estoourt, arrired at the 

Motherbank on Monday, with the yellow 
flag, with a black ball in its centre, flyingr 
from her mainmast head, emblematic of 
death on board. She has been so awfally 
Tisited with sickness since she has been 
on the coast of Africa that she^has been 
sent home. No less than sixty-five have 
died in the vessel, and others were dying 
honrly. The Eclair was sent off the sta- 
tion by the orders of Commander O. H. M. 
Buckle of the Growler steam sloop ; prior 
to which, however, on the disease manifest- 
ing itself in the deadly form it assumed, a 
commisstou of three stirgeons sat upon the 
case ta decide what was best to be done 
under the alarming drpnmstances, when 
they oame to the unanimous resolution of 
sending the Eclair off the station and home. 
The names of the officers dead are Com- 
mander Estcourt; the surgeon, Mr. John 
Maconchy ; the paymaster and purser, Mr. 
Thomas R. HaHett ; the assistant surgeon, 
Mr. Charles Hartman; the clerk, Mr. Cle- 
land Mill ; naval cadet, Mr. Symons ; 
master's, assistant, Mr. Goman. The 
Eclair was only commissioned last August 
twelve months, and is a new vessel (first 
named the Lucifer), of 350-hor6e power. -~ 
No one is allowed to go on board of or to 
leave the vessel. The Echo tug has, how- 
ever, towed down a lighter with 30 tons of 
coal^ stores, &c., on board, for the use of 
the vessel. This stock will be moored to 
a buoy, and left for the Eclair's survivors 
to take on board. After it is shipped she 
will leave for Standgate creek, near Sheer- 
ness, ahd there ride oat forty days or more 
after clean bills of health have been received 
from her. — London Examiner. 

Out of 145 officers and men, her full 
complement, 123 have been attacked by 
the fever since April last, and 65 have 
died,' representing a mortality of more 
than fifty per cent. It has been stated 
that none of the Kroomen, or blacks, 
had suffered from an attack. Three of 
the medical officers of this ill-fated ves- 
sel died before she left the African seas; 
two on the coast, and one. Dr. McClure, 
between the Cape de Verds and Ma- 
deira. Mr. Sidney Bernard, who vo- 
Itmteered at Madeira to take charge of 
the sick, is another victim since her 
arrival in England. 

TRIBUTE TO DR. LBR. 

Dr. Ramsbotham, in a Dote« recog- 
36* 



ni^eii Dr. R« Lee's investigations on 
the nerves of the uterus,* We most 
cordially concur with him. We regard 
the discovery of this large system of 
ganglia and nervous plexuses as the 
most important anatomical discovery of 
the present day, and it is gratifying to 
us to pay the author of it our willing 
tribute of admiration for his- untiring 
zeal and labor in displaying them. But 
why has hot Dr. Ramsbotham, in his 
second edition, described them and de- 
lineated them ? — Med. Chir. Rev. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Neiirs Outlines o/ the Nem8.t 

This volume is as beautiful as it is 
useful,— -one in which both author and 
publishers have united their efforts for 
the Especial benefit of the student, to 
whom a more acceptable work could 
not be offered, for facilitating an ade- 
quate a&quaintance with the elements 
of neurology. . Like that on the arte- 
ries, it has the distinctive recommenda- 
tion of the names being affixed to the 
trunks and ramifications of the nerves, 
and in this way, of saving a deal of 
trouble and time, and of impressing 
them more firmly on the memory. 

The engravings are in the .best style, 
and the paper and type correspond ; 
and yet, notwithstanding these evi- 
dences of what might seem luxurious 
indulgence in tasteful decoration, the 
volume is sold at a price which would 
be thought extremely low for one made 
up in the commonest fashion, and with 
the crudest pencil sketches^ 

The text consists of brief descrip- 
tions of the origin and course of the 
nerves, as displayed in the engravings, 
beginning with those seen at the base 

* See Lectures on the Theory and ^rac- 
tioe of Midwifery. Philadelphia. 1844. 

t Outlines of the Nerves : With Short 
Descriptions. Designed for the Use of 
Medical Students. By John Neill, M.p., 
Demonstrator of Anatomy in the University 
of Pennsylvania^ Physician to Wills's 
Hospital, Lecturer on Anatomy, &c., 
&c. Philadelphiat Ed. Banrington & 
Geo. D. HaswelL 1845. pp. 30. With 
Nine Plates 
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of the braio, in Plate firiit, and ending 
with those of the lower extremity, in 
Plate ninth. 

ANIMAL CHEMISTRY. 

Simon's Ckemiitfj of Ian.* 
Bird on Urinary Dfpo8it8.t 

Great advances have been made in 
Animal Chemistry since the beginning 
of the present century, and still more 
within the last few years. Both 
physiology and pathology are in- 
debted to it, and although therapeutics 
is not yet under equal obligations, it 
argues a no very sanguine disposition to 
believe, that at the present rate of pro- 
gress, decidedly beneficial results will 
be reached in this department also. 
Lieblg has contributed to this onward 
march, both in his success and his fail- 
ures, by his inviting so many others to 
investigate for the corroboration or dis- 
proval of his dediictions and specula- 
tions ; for even chemistry-— which pro- 
fesses to rest on experiment alone »- 
has its speculations, some of them suf- 
ficiently bold, not to say extravagant. 

Among the most zealous and meri- 
torious contributors to the progress of 
Animal Chemistry is Dr. Simon, the 
first part of whose work, entitled *• The 
Chemistry of Man," is now before us, 
as the republication of a volume issued 
by the Sydenham Society of London. 
It is to be regretted, both for the repu- 
tation of the author and in justice to the 
subscribers to the Society — among 
whom we have the honour to be num- 
bered — that the entire work was not 
translated before its publication Was de- 

* The Chemistiy of Mao. By Dr. J. Franz 
Shimon, Fetiow^ of the Society Tor the Advnnce- 
roent of PhysioloEical Chemistry at Berlin, 
4b^., &c. Translated by George £. Day, 
M.A., and L.M. Cantab. Licentiate of the 
Royal College of Physioians. To be complete 
in two Parts. Parti, pp.292. Svo. Lea A 
Blanchard. Philadelphia. 1845. 

t Urinary Deposits. Their Diagnosis, Pa- 
thology, and Therapeutical Indications. By 
Golding Bird, A.M., M.D., Assistant Physician 
to and Lecturer on Materia Medica at Guy's 
Hospital, ^., &c. Philadelphia. Lea & 
Blanchard. 184&. pp.237, dvo. 



termined on, or, at any rate, that the two 
parts did not appear in the same year. 
The design of the author is set forth 
in his Preface, where he tells us : 

'*The present volumes comprise phy- 
siological and pathological chemistry. 
They treat of the physical and chemical 
relations of the fluid and solid portions of 
the haraas body in a state of health, and of 
the modifications they experience in differ- 
ent diseases. Moreover, in every instance, 
the chemical examination of the fluids and 
solids of the lower animals is appended to 
each chapter. The order in which the 
various matters treated in these volumes 
are disciissed most be resarded rather as 
natural than physiological. After the cir- 
culating fluids, v*z., the blood, lymph, and 
chyle, with which I commence, — I treat 
of the secreted and excreted fluids, as, for 
instance, those of the chyloptoietic system, 
of the female breast, of the mucous mem- 
branes and skin, of the kidneys, &c.: next 
in order, I take the fteces and vomited 
matters. I then consider the various 
tissues that enter into the composition of 
the animal body, as, for instance, the bones, 
muscles, skin, and glands ; and I conclude 
with a description of various solid and 
fluid morbid products, such as* calculi, 
tabercolar and carcinomatoas matter, drop- 
sical effusions, &.c." 

Dr. Sjmon is far from being inclined 
to overrate the progress and applications 
of animal chemistry, when he says: 

,** Although very little has yet been done 
In |)hy8iological and pathological che- 
mistry, the rational physician, who ventures 
to cast aside the trammels of dogmatism 
and empiricism, cannot, for an instant, 
doubt that pathology, therapeutics, and 
diagnosis, are only safely based on che- 
mistry, physiology, and morbid anatomy ; 
he cannot entertain a doubt that the same 
chemistry with which he scans the changes 
in crude inorganic matter, will likewise 
enable him, if not at present, yet surely at 
some future period, to detect the variations 
in the composition of the animat fluids and 
solids, some of which ere dependent ob 
physiological, others on pathological causes, 
and will throw a new light on the normal 
functions of the organism, as well aa on the 
various processes of disease.'' 

The main subject of the present 
volume is the chemistry of the circu* 
lating fluids, and more particularly of 
the blood ; so much so, indeed, that ii 
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might be very well entitled, Simon on 
the Chemistry of the Blood. Good 
service has been rendered by Dr. Day, 
as editor, in his writing an Introduction 
of between sixty and seventy pages, 
based, in a great measure, upon another 
work of Dr. Simon's — «* Chemistry 
of the Proximate Constituents of the 
Animal Body" — with additional facts 
gleaned from « Lehman's Manual of 
Physiological Chemistry and Molder's 
Chemistry of Animal and Vegetable 
Chemistry. He has, also, inserted 
*^ such additions as the progress of che- 
mistry,' since the original publication 
of the work, has rendered necessary." 

This is one of those works that, to 
be understood,, must be carefully' read 
and studied throughput: there is no 
pervading argument that continually 
presents itself, and for the enforcement 
of which we may pass over many se- 
parate proofs, and content ourselves 
with general summary. Almost every 
page in the Chemistry of Mian abounds 
in details of analyses or analytical re- 
sults ; and hence it is not easy for us to 
convey to our readers any thing like a 
full idea of the work by occasional ex- 
tracts. As, however, both in its physio- 
logical and pathological bearings, the 
question of the extent and nature of the 
differences between arterial and venous 
blood is important and constantly re- 
curring, we shall introduce here the 
conclusions which Dr. Simon has 
reached. He thinks that the differences 
cannot by any possibility be very great : 
but we shall best convey his opinions 
in his own language : 

^ Hence we are led to the conclosion that 
there are certain differences in the compo- 
sition of arterial and venous blood, which, 
however, are not constant, bat vary ac- 
cording to circumstances. 

** The most important of these circam- 
stances are the general health of the indi- 
viciual, and the mode of nourishment 
whether dependent upon or independent of 
the health. 

^* Let us now consider what mast be the 
qualities of arterial and venous blood when 
all the functions of the organism are 
properly discharged, when the nutrition 



exactly corresponds with our actual wants, 
and when the blood undergoes the various 
changes that we have described in a former 
page. 

*' Under these cLrcamstances we -arrive 
a priori at the conclusion that the final 
result of the changes in the blood during 
the act of circulation must necessarily be 
this : there most be a substitution of fresh 
and proper nutriment to supply the place 
of those constituents of the blood which 
are being perpetually consumed ; for it is 
obvious that if in each circulation the con- 
sumption of albumen or hcmatoglobulin 
exceeded the supply by the merest trace, 
after a certain period the blood would 
acquire an abnormal constitution. We 
know that- albumen, fibrin, and salts are 
consumed in the nutrition of the.peripheral 
system ; if, therefore, the blood receives no 
fresh supply of these substances, before it 
arrives in the larger venous trunks, it is 
clear that the venous blood mast be poorer 
in these substances than the arterial. 

**The blood also conveys away from the 
peripheral system various products formed 
by the consumption of the tissues; for 
instance, certain salts, extractive matters, 
&c., some of which are eliminated by the 
kidneys, in a state of great dilution, while 
others are rejnoved by the skin. If the 
quantity removed exceed the supply, the 
venous blood will be poorer in extractive 
matters and salts than the arterial ; it will 
be richer in these substances if the reverse 
be the case. 

** The venous blood will contain more or 
less water than the arterial, according as 
the elimination of water by the kidneys, 
liver, skin, and lungs, exceeds or is less 
than the quantity supplied by the fluid of 
nutrition. 

**The blood-corpuscles, and the germs 
from which they are developed, are likewise 
supplied to the blood by the nutrient fluids. 
They are farther developed, and ultimately 
dissolved during the coarse of the circu- 
lation, and their development and solution 
is especially facilitated at those points 
where the action of oxygen on the blood is 
most powerful. 

** It is obvious that the blood, immedi- 
ately after having received the chyle, must 
contain more blood-corpuscles than before; 
it depends, however, upon several circum- 
stances whether venous generally contains 
more or less corpuscles than arterial blood. 

**The plasma receives a supply of fibrin 
from the solution of the blood-corpuscles ; 
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if the sapply exceeds the conBomption of 
this eoosiituent in the peripheral sjpstem, 
the TeDOQS blood may beeome richer ia 
fibrin than the arterial. 

** If any alba men should be produced by 
the solution of the blood-corpuscles, it may 
be regarded as a substitute for the portion 
of that constituent which has been taken 
up from the blood for the nourishnent of 
the tissues. 

»« From these observations we are led to 
conclude that there is no necessary vari- 
ation in the composition of venous and 
arterial blood. The organism, when free 
from disturbing influences, possesses -in 
itself various means of regulating the due 
admixture of its different juices, and more 
especially of that most important vital' 
fluid, the blood. 

** Amongst these means we may place 
the influence of the nervous system, its 
power of increasing or lessening the action 
of the secreting and excreting organs, and 
of inducing in them either co-operaiing or 
vicarious action. 

*«The differences in the constitution of 
arterial and venous blood cannot, however, 
by any possibility, be very great. In my 
analyses they usually fluctuate between 
fractions of a hundredth part; and they ap- 
pear to be lees between analyses 3 and 4, 
than between analyses 1 and 3, since the 
former (anal. 3 and 4) were made on the 
blood of an old, decrepit, half-starved horse, 
in which the change and waste of tissue, 
and the consequent metamorphosis of the 
blood, would be very slight. That the 
difference must be small is obvious, when 
we consider that the whole course of the 
circulation may be accomplished in 2^-30 
seconds; that the plasma just conveyed to 
the tissues must every where propel the 
nutrient matter conveyed there by the pre- 
ceding blood-wave, and that the tissues, 
every where saturated with nutrient plasma, 
only take up a supply proportioned to their 
consumption. The process of nutrition in 
the peripheral system is continuous and is 
supported by the liquid plasma with which 
all the tissues are surcharged; hence 
these tissues become the temporary re- 
cipients of far more nutrient matter than 
they can possibly consume, even as the 
rivulet contains infinitely more water than 
is necessary for the refreshment of the soil 
on its banks. 

** In both cases we found that the venous 
blood contained a larger proportion of solid 
constituents than the arterial; hence wd 
infer that more water Vas removed by 



means of the kidneve» llvefy und skin, than 
had been supplied to the blood by the 
nutrient fluids. 

** The quantity of fibrin in the venous 
blood in analysis 2 is greater than in ' the 
arterial blood, although, from our know- 
ledge of the fact that fibrin is employed in 
the process of nutrition, we should have 
expected an opposite result. Hence we 
are led to attribute the excess of fibrin to 
the consumption of a large proportion of 
blood-corpuscles, a view which is coo- 
firmed by the circumstance that the venous 
blood in this instance is poorer in blood^ 
corpuscles than the arterial. 

" The proportions are reversed in analysis 
4, but whether from opposite causes or not 
I cannot decide. . It is singular that in both 
instances the quantity of albumen is greater 
in the venous than in the arterial blood, 
since there can be no doubt that this con- 
stituent is consumed in the nutrition of the 
tissues, and that a portion of the changed 
plasma enters the lymphatics. I do not 
see how this increase can be accounted for, 
unless we assume, as I have previously 
done, that a portion of the globulin of the 
blood-corpuscles is converted into albumen 
during their metamorphosis. 

** In the present state of our knowledge 
regarding the metamorphosis of the blood, 
it is as difficult as it is hazardous to attempt 
to explain the various causes upon which 
the differences between venous and arterial 
blood are founded. There are, as I shall 
pr6ceed to show, decided differences be- 
tween the blood of the renal arteries and 
veins, and between the blood of the hepatic 
vein and of the yena portce; and yet, as has 
been already shown, the differences be- 
tween the blood of the aorta and of the 
vena cava are very immaterial and trifling. 
To produce this ultimate similarity, other 
changes (^not yet heeded by the physiolo- 
gist) must have largely contributed.'* 

,To the physician, the most interest- 
ing portion of the work, as far as pub- 
lished, is that on " Diseased Blood.'* 
The analyses of this fluid in various 
morbid states, made by M.M. Aadral 
and Gavarret, correspond in their re- 
sults, generally speaking, with those 
instituted by Dr. Simon, except in the 
former assigning a higher proportion 
to the corpuscles (especially in the 
blood during inflammatory diseases) 
than has been observed to occur 
by the author. He divides the die- 
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eases of the blood ioto fonr forms, 
or states, viz : 1, hyperinosU, or that 
in which Iheie is ezceis of fibrin, as 
in ioflaramaloiy affections generally ; 
2, hypinont, when the quaniitjr of 
fibrin is, frequently, less than natural, 
or ita proportion to the blood corpuscles 
is less than in a state of health ; 84 
tpctnxmia, or porerty of blood — a di- 
munition of fibrin and corpuscles, and 
a greater proportion of water than in 
healthy blood ; the serum and the salts 
are sometimes normal, sometimes dimi- 
nished ; 4, heterochymeusii, or blood 
diseased by the preseoce of substances 
ioreign to its normal ataie ; such as 
area, sugar, colouring matter of the 
foite, faf, pus, and, in some rare cases, 
animalculae. This division consists of 
diseases having nothing in common, 
except that the composition of the 
blood is here qualitatively changed, 
whilst in the three former oiTisioas, it 
iii altered only quantiHUively. It in- 
cludes morbut Brightii and cholera, 
in both of which area is found in the 
blood. 

Under the hesd of Suppkmmi are 
given analyses of the blood of pregnant 
women, and of menstrual blood and of 
the lochial discharge. From the ana- 
lysis of Becquerel and Rodier, detailed 
by Dr. Day, " they conclude that preg- 
nancy exercises a marked influence on 
the composition of the blood. The 
density both of the defibrinated blood 
and of the serum is diminished, the 
water, the iibrin, and the phosphorired 
fat are tacreased, while the enrpnscles 
and albumen are diminished." 

Of the menstrual blood, the most 
striking peeuliariiiea are " the total 
absence of fibrin and the increase of 
the solid eonstitnenls, caused by the 
excess of the blood-corposcles. The 
haiaato-globiilin was foood to be very 
rich in bnmatin, combined, imdoabi- 
edly, with a considerable amoanl of 
hsmaphxin; the eoloDring matter 
amonnted to 8.^ of the hKoialo^Uiba- 
lin." But in opposition lo this eon- 
diiaioii. aa tespeeu fUprio, Dr. Day 



asserts, " there can be little douht, that 
there ia fibrin in the menatrual secre* 
tion ; its determination is, howevert 
rendered impoaaible by the presence of 
a large amount of mucus, which seems 
to deprive the blood of its power of 
coagulating." 

Without displaying originality, or 
any positive extension of antecedent 
knowledge of animal chemistry, this 
volume of Dr. Simon has, nevertheless, 
strong claims on the notice of the me- 
dical reader, by its presenting him with, 
in the main, a good and faithful compen* 
dium of the physiological and patholo- 
gical chemistry of the blood, to be ig- 
norant of which, at the present time, 
DO physician eta ode ih excused. 

Dr. GoLDiNO Bikd's Treatise on 
Urinary Depoiiti is a fit addition lo the 
worka of Willis on Urinary Diaeases 
andof PronloQ Slomach and Renal Dis- 
eases, in its furnishingsguideioamore 
minnte and accurate determination of the 
various states of the urine and of nrina- 
ry deposits, and thus coniribaiing to a 
belter diagnosis of diseases, not only 
of the urinary apparatus, but, also, of 
the system at large, than can be found in 
works of geoeral pathology and thera- 
peutics. Dr. Bird's volame has direct 
claims on every intelligent student who 
has began to attend to clinical medi- 
cine, and, a fortiori, to every medical 
man who is desirous of obtaining a 
complete knowledge of the kind and 
series of mori>id processes under which 
his patienu may be suffering. 

Dr. Bird, in his preface, adverts to the 
want which pupils with whom he came 
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lowed to mention, enpasBontt the sope* 
rior advantages, on this point, enjoyed 
by the American student and practi- 
tioner, thanks to the industry of Drs. 
Boy^ and Learning, who, not more than 
a year ago, sent out a translation from 
the German of that part of the work of 
Berzelius which treats of the Kidneys 
and of the Urine ; detailing the ordinary 
ingredients of this latter and its appear- 
ance and other morbid characters and f 
deposits in disease, and, finally, giving 
directions to physicians for examining 
it by appropriate tests, and some gene- 
ral rules for its quantitative analysis. 
In calling attention to this creditable 
effort of our townsmen, we do not mean 
to criticise Dr. Bird ; our design is to 
remind our readers of a source of vafu- 
able information, which many of them 
may have overlooked, and some, per- 
haps, undervalued. 

The work now before us, opens with 
an Introduction, on the Clinical Dxa- 
mination of the Urine, intended to aid 
the practitioner in the superficial exa- 
mination of this secretion, and as a re- 
ference to the contents of the volume, 
which will direct him to the completion 
of his investigations when at leisure. 
We are first to suppose that the urine 
presented for examination is without 
any visible deposit^ and we proceed to 
test its acid or alkaline excess, or pre- 
dominance of colouring matter ; and 
njsxt assume that we have to do with 
urine depositing a visible sediment^ 
when we try to determine the presence 
of the various salts,-— urates, phosphates 
or oxalates, and of uric acid and cys- 
tine. ♦* The only apparatus and re- 
agents required for these investigations 
at the bedside ate — 

A gravimeter, made small enough to 
float in an ounce of fluid. 

Bed and blue litmus paper, 

A test-tube and watch-glass, 

Nitric acid. 
All these are readily arranged in a little 
case, and can thus be always at the 
convenience of the practitioner. For 
the microscopic examination of the 
urine, a vertical instrument on a firm ^ 



tripod stand, and large riffg-«t»ge, pro- 
vided with a good half-inch achromatic 
object-glass is alone required." 

The first chapter of the volume is a 
well written summary of the phy- 
siological origin and physical proper- 
ties of urine. As an inference from 
our knowledge of the phenomena of 
urinary secretion, we recognize three 
distinct varieties in every case under 
investigation : 

** Firstly, that passed some little time 
after drinking freely of flaids, generally 
pale, and of low specific gravity, (1.003 — 
1.009) urinapotus. Secondly, that secreted 
after the digestion of a foil meal, varying 
much in physical characters and of con- 
siderable density, (1.020 — 1.028 or evea 
1.030,) uHna ehyli vel cibi. Thirdly, that 
secreted from the blood independently of 
the immediate stimulus of food and drink, 
as that passed after a night's rest, urina 
sanguinis; this is usaally of average 
density, (1.015^1.025,) and presents in 
perfection the essential characters of 
urine ** 

** In the investigations of urine in 
connection with diagnosis, it is very 
important to notice its physical proper- 
ties, especially its density or specific 
gravity t colour ^ consistence, and, in 
some particular cases, its optical pro- 
perties." Then follows a description of 
the modes of discovering the density of 
the urine, and a figure of** the litde in- 
strument known as hydrometer, gravi- 
meter, or urinometer," used for this 
purpose. •* The importance of the 
knowledge of the density of the urine 
is very considerable, as it puts us in 
possession of the data necessary for the 
calculation of the proportion of solids 
excreted by the kidneys ; and thus not 
unfrequently enables the physician to 
detect a previously unsuspected cause 
of emaciation.*' 

Density at certain periods -^^^ The law 
of the density of the morning urine being 
less than that passed at night, holds good 
in disease, cectainly in the majority of 
cases. A. remarkable exception, however, 
occurs In some neuralgic and hysterical 
afiections, in which immediately after a 
paroxysm of the disease, the urine falls to 
Its minimum of density at whatever period 
of ihe day it ia secreted, often after an 
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hjsteric fit being scarcely heavier than 
pure water." 

" A very carious statement has lately 
been made in Germany by Dr. Schweig, 
that the density of urine presents a constant 
rate of increase and decrease during the day, 
and that cteteris paribus it ranges from 
1.017 to 1.022 in the forenoon, 1.023 to 
1.028 in the afternoon, 1.019 to 1.028 in 
the evening, and 1.012 to 1.025 during the 
night. Taking the night qrine alone, he 
states its density to vary through certafh 
limits in a cycle of six days, so that twice 
in this period its density attains a mini- 
mum ; on the third and fourth night being 
higher than on the fifth and second, but 
then being lower than on the first. Five 
of these cycles occur, according to Dr. 
Schweig, in each lunar revolution, counting 
the night before the new moon as the 
second day of one of his cycles. The 
following is the density of night urine 
taken from an average of 20 such periods : 

Nights of the cycle. Density of the urinc- 

1 - - 1.022 

2 - - , 1.017 

3 - - 1.019 

4 - . 1.020 / 

5 - - 1.019 
.6 - - 1.017." 

Specific gravity. — «» Dr. Front's experi- 
ence has led him to assign 1.020 grains as 
the average specific gravity of healthy 
urine. From a number o/ careful observa- 
tions made by Becquerel, it appears that 
the mean density of all the urine passed in 
24 hours, and examined by him is, in man, 
1.0189, and in woman 1.0151, the mean in 
the two sexes being 1.017." 

Quantity, — "The average quantity of 
urine secreted in 24 hours varies from 30 
to 40 ounces; this is Dr. Proui's estimate, 
and is certai«)1y the most correct. It is, 
however, capable of varying at least fr6m 
20 to 48 ounces, without exceeding the 
possible limits of health." 

Colours of the urine. — "Among the 
physical characters of urine, the tints not 
unfrequently present in different maladies 
are of great importance, and worthy of 
being carefully studied. Whatever may 
be the nature of the colouring ingredients 
of healthy urine(46), it is pretty evident 
that they are capable of generating but a 
small series of tints; varying according to 
the degree of dilution from nearly colour- 
less, to the usual pale amber colour, and up 
to deep brown. When much diluted, urine 
presents a faint greenish tint, as in the 
orine of early infaiicy, and in that of chlo- 



rosis and hysteria. If bile or bipod be 
present, a variety of colours varying from 
red to brown, blackish^green, or apple* 
green, are produced, the latter hue being 
occasionally indicativ& of the presence of 
cystine (107.) It is often of great import- 
ance to distinguish between the substances 
causing some of the various colours pos- 
sessed by the urine. The following }able 
will be found of great use for this purpose." 

Chemical Physiology of the Urine^ 
is the subject of chapter second. Of 
the mode in which uric acid exists in 
healthy urine, the following view is 
proposed by Dr. Bird. 

<^ Uric acid, at the moment of separation 
from the bloody meets the double phosphate 
of soda and ammonia, derived from the 
food, and forms urate of ammonia evolving 
phosphoric acid, which thus produces the 
natural acid reaction of urine. If the whole 
bulk of the urine be to the urate of ammonia 
formed, not less than about 2700 to 1, the 
secretion will, at the ordinary temperature 
of the air, remain clear, but if the bulk of 
fluid be less, an amorphous deposit of the 
urate will occur. On the other hand, if an 
excess of uric acid be separated by the 
kidneys, it will act on the phosphate of 
soda of the double salt, and hence, on cool- 
ing, the urine will deposit a crystalline 
sediment of uric acid sand, very probably 
mixed with amorphous urate of ammonia, 
the latter usually forming a layer above the 
crystals, which always sink to the bottom 
of the vessel." 

At pages 53-4 and 75-6, the theory 
of Liebig, that with the increase of ani- 
mal food and perfection of oxidation 
there is an increase of^rea and a di- 
minution of uric acid, is shown to be 
utterly untenable and opposed to a 
number of familiar and well established 
facts in the nutritive and secretary pro- 
cesses of different animals. Thus, for 
example, ** in acute hepatitis, and in 
phthisis, diseases in which, in Liebig's 
own showing, excessive oxygenation 
is going on, the uric acid, both abstract- 
edly and in relation to the urea, is at a 
minimum instead of a maximum." 

The morbid states of the system and 
probable causes are pointed out by the 
author, whenever an excess of uric acid 
or its combinations with bases occurs 
in the urine, — as in rheamatism 
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phthisis, all the grades of dyspepsia, 
heart disease, &c. ; and afterwards he 
furnishes the indications of cure. So, 
in successive chapters, of uric oxide, 
purpurine^ cystine, oxalate of lime, the 
earthy saltSf and black or blue colour- 
ing matters. Chapter tenth is on the 
genercd pathology of non-crvslalline, 
or gallic and organised products, and 
chapter eleventh and the last gives the 
therapeutical employment of remedies 
influencing the kidneys. Microscopic 
views of deposits are scattered through 
the volume, and contribute to a better 
understanding of the descriptions in the 
text. 

Cammye and Sehcdelon tke Diieuei of the 

SUn.« 

The work of MM. Cazenave and 
Schedei on Diseases of the Skin, has 
long been known to the American me- 
dical public ;-*two editions of a trans- 
lation of it having been published in 

Philadelphia, viz. : in 1829 and . 

A third, erroneously called the first, 
American edition has just been issued 
under the editorial supervision of Dr. 
Bulkley, of New York, who has made 
use of the translation by Dr. Burgess. 

The known character of the work, 
as a manual embracing the views and 
experience of M. Biet — than whom no 
man stands higher in France as au- 
thority on dermatology, — dispenses us 
from the necessity of eulogy in its fa- 
vour at this tilBe. Since its first ap- 
pearance, it should be known, how- 
ever, that the position of MM. Caze- 
nave and Schedei, and particularly of 
the former, has undergone a change, 
from patient recorders and pupils to 
the attainment of experience and stand- 
ing as teachers themselves. 

• Manual of Diseases of the Skin. From 
the French of MM. Cazenave and Schedei. 
With Notes and Additions, by Thomas H. 
Burge88,,M.D., &c. Revised and Correct- 
ed, with Additional Notes, by H. D. Balk- 
ley, M.D., Lecturer on Diseases of the 
Skin, Fellow of the College of Physicians 
and SSurgeons of New York, &c. New 
York. J. & H. G. Langley. 1846. pp. 
341. 12mo. 



Dr. Bulkley has had, we believe, 
considerable clinical opportunities, 
which he has had occasion to turn to 
methodical account in his Lectures on 
Diseases of the Skin ; and it may be 
readily supposed that his notes would 
be pertinent and useful. We wish it 
were in our power to complete our 
commendation by praising the mecha- 
nical execution of this volume, which, 
ift paper and print, is ordinary enough. 
Compensation for these defects will 
probably be afforded by its greater 
cheapness ; and this we can the more 
readly suppose, as ,it contains no en- 
gravings of any description. 

lannal of Ansenltation and Peiciusion.* 

Students, and beginners in general* 
of the arts of auscultation and percus- 
sion, must feel obliged to Dr. Francis 
6. Smith for rendering so entirely ac- 
cessible the summary of the Manual oi 
MM. Barth and Roger, prepared by 
the authors themselves. The transla- 
tor has added such matter from the 
body of the work and other sources as 
night prove useful. It may, perhaps, 
be wished that he had supplied the 
omission which the authors in the text 
regret their being obliged to leave, of 
the paper of Drs. Camman and Clarke, 
of New York (New York Journsl of 
Medicine and Stirgery, Vol. iii.), owing 
to their inability to procure it. 

The merits of the original being so 
well known, and the advantages of a 
manual on these subjects so obvious, 
the present little volume will be, we 
must believe, a favourite with all those 
who desire to acquire a knowledge of 
that important part of diagnosis in- 
cluded in auscultation and percussion. 

* A Manual of Auscnltation and Per- 
cussion. By M. Barlh, Agreg^ to the 
Faculty of Medicine of Paris, &c., &e.,aod 
M. Henry Roger, Physician to the Bureau 
Central of the Parisian Hospitals, &c., &c. 
Translated, with Additions. By Francis G. 
Smith, M.D., Lecturer on Physiology io 
the Philadlephia Medical Association, &c., 
&c.' Philadelphia: Lindsay and Blakiston, 
1846. pp. 160. 18mo. 
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